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IRELAND, 

ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &c. &c. 


KILKENNY. 


Kilkenny is in the province of Leinster — an inland county— bounded on 
the north by the Queen’s county ; on the south by the county of Waterford 
(from which it is divided by the river Suir) ; on the west by the county, of 
Tipperary ; and on the east by the counties of Carlow and Wexford — being 
separated from nearly the whole of the latter by the Nore : — 

" The Btubborn Newre, whose waters grey, 

By fair Kilkenny and Boes-ponte board.” V 

So it is styled by Spenser. The general aspect of the county is level, but, 
soil being very fertile, the prospect is at all times cheering. 

To visit Kilkenny, we voyaged along the beautiful river ^^ore, and 



at the pret^ little town of Iniatioge, cloie to £ur-&Qied Woodstock. The 
river is here cfossed by a bridge^ a very .elegant stzucture of ten ^ual arches^ 
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the Bouthem side of which is ornamented by Ionic pillars. There are few 
seats in Great Britain so richly and gracefiilly endowed by Nature, or so 
improved by science and taste, as that of Woodstock. The rarest shrubs of 
various foreign lands are skilfully mingled with ** old Patrician trees ” that 
have been rooted there for centuries ; while the “ plebeian underwood,** that 
fills every sequestered nook, seems “ in place ” in the midst of cultivation, for 
it prevents the eye from discovering a single spot of nakedness. Into the 
broad river that skirts the banks a score of tributary streams are rushing ; now 
and then as miniature cataracts down lesser precipices ; occasionally forming 



a placid basin, where the trout may be seen basking or at play ; or ripplmg 
onwiards, through, or beneath, overhanging boughs, making the sweet and 
gende music that, more than any other earthly sound, cheers and calms at 
once. Litde valleys and small hills, undulating slopes and rough precipices, 
steps formed by the roots of aged oaks, rocks shaped by the hand of Time 
into forms grotesque — such are a few of the varied gifts with which Nature 
has bountifully enriched Woodstock. Art has been busy among them, but 
with so rare a skill that it seems to have laboured, always, under the direction 
and control of Nature. On two or three of the heights, and also immediately 
skirting the river, graceful and picturesque cottages have been erected; the 
former command magnificent views of the distant mountains and the adjacent 
valleys, while from the windows of the latter may be seen the sahaon loping 
—literally— in shoals.” The gardens that adjoin the house are happily 
contrasted with the natural luxuriance of the ground ; the be4B are fenaal, 
and of artificial character, but filled to abundance widi fiowers from all parts 
of the world. It is impossible for either the pen or pencil to render 
justice to this fiuMnnaring place ; we have selected one scene-only because 
it will bring the beauties of Woodstock to the memories of aU hy whom they 
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have been seen — the cottage beside which the boats are moored, and where 
hberal arrangements have been made for the aecommodation of visitors 
Amid these " deUcate marvels '* the accomplished authoress of ** Psyche ** 
spent many years here the sweetest of her poems were composed, and here 
she died, m the spnng of the year 1810 — bequeathing to the world a volume 
of pure thoughts conveyed m graceful and eloquent verse * 

It was evemng when we quitted Woodstock and todk the road to 
Kilkenny Fassmg through Thomastown, a very old borough, so called from 
its founder, Thomas Fitzanthony, one of the earliest of the English settlers, 
we diverged somewhat from the regular route to visit the ancient abbey of 
Jerpoint The sun had gone down, and the hour was m harmony with the 



solemn and impressive character of the scene The ruins occupy on area of 
three acres, and retain abundant evidence of the beauty as well as extent of 
the time-honoured Structure It was founded, according to Archdall, m 
1180 , by Donough Fitz-Fatnck, long of Ossory, for Cistertian monks, and 
dedicated to the Virgm The abbot was a peer of Parliament, and among 

• We fovaS lo m “ Hbmn/' depoalted in one ef tbe oott^ei, where rieiteri are expected to Ineert tbcir 
nunei, Uie fitUowtaif epigiua, which we eoondmnd werth tmaeonUng — 

“ Baie^ In this hcppj Bdw of ear ewtl , 

]>wnllliif with gstnn sad her help tmin, 

A mortsl woisia gave a Uffth, 

And NydM nade imaiortal cSSS * 
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mitred abbeys of Ireland, that of Jerpoint was esteemed in wealdi and 
arcbitectural gprandeur the fourth in the kingdom On its suppression, in 
1640 , It possessed 6600 acres m demesne land , which, being suriendered by 



Oliver Grace, the last lord abbot, were granted, togethei with its othei 
estates, to Thomas, tenth earl of Ormond The hour, some old memories, 
and the singularly picturesque character of these remains, with which the 
hand of the Destroyer has dealt more leniently than with othei s, contributed 
to leave upon our minds a very forcible impression of their singular grandeur 
and beauty , they stand alone m their magnificence , there is no object within 
ken to distract the attention-~nothing to disturb the imagination m recallmg 
them to their condition of wealth and splendour, to contrast it i^ter a while, 
with their fallen state, as we pace through dilapidated aisles, among broken 
sculptured sepulchres of its ancient loids, or ** close-packed graves of the 
poor peasants of yesterday * 

* We may, peiliaps, be allowe<l to oxtrect a few itanzaa from a boyith poem, written and * privately 
printed,” anonymonily,many >eai*e ago, On vieitinf Jerpoint Abbey ' It baa been brought to our remem- 
branee leM by the locality we are dcfcnbing than by finding it qdeted bv Mr Moore, in the third volume of 
Ui ** Hietory of Ireland,*’ and there characterieed as ** a poem of considerable merit *’ We hope for poidon, 
tbereforo. If we are tempted — by a compliment, flora to high au antbority, to the niuee by whom we bfv* 
long ceaeed to be infloenoed — to treipan upon time and ^oe that mig^t be bettor oeeupled 

I gaze where Jeipoiot'a venerable pile, 

Majestic in iu ruins, o’er me lowers 
The worm now eiawls through each untroddeu aisle. 

And the bat hides within Its timo'Wom towers 
It was not thus, when, in the olden time. 

The holy lomstes of yon broken wall 
laved ftee from woes that spring from care or crime— 

Thoeo shackles which the grosser world enthral 
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A short distance east of the road firam Thomastcwn to Kilkenny, hetireeA 
Bennetsbridge and Dungarvon, is the round tower of TuUoherin, one of five 
that still exist within the boundaries of the county. It is in a fidr atate of 


Then, when the tettiiig lUR-bMint glliten’d o'er 
The earth, aroie to heaven the veiper long , 

But now the laored Mund ia heard no more, 

No music floats the dreary allies along. 

Ne’er from its chancel lean the midnight prayer. 

Its stillness broken by no earthly thing. 

Save when the night-bird wakes the echoes there, 

Or the bat flutters its unfeather’d wing 

Here, where 1 stand, perabanoe, was once the scent. 

Sway'd by the feudal chieftains of the spot 
No records live to tell what they nave been , 

Their laiiiels faded, and then fame forgot , 

Save when some peasant quotes the name of Grace 
Allied to thoughts of noble deeds and dai s, 

To give that ancient and faercic race 

The heartfelt tribute of a peasant’s praise , 

Or sings, in rude but energetic strains. 

Some legendary tale of times gone by , 

Beholds you abbey’s desolate reraaini. 

And quotes the annils of its brlllisnoy, 

When to its stately porch and sculptured nave 
In bettei days the poor and sorrowing hied, 

And os the holy fathers solice gave, 

Found tlioti griefs soften’d and their wants supplied 

* a « • 

Nor let thy last lord, Jerpmnt, be forgot, 

Whose sorrows teach a lesson man should learn , 
But fancy leads me to the very spot 

From whence he parted, never to return 
1 mark the venerable abbot stand 

BeneaBi the shadow of hta church’s towers, 
Grasping the wicket in his trembling hand, 

Reverting to put scenes of happier bouii. 

And dwelling on the many years gone by, 

Sinoe first hw young lip breathed hii earliest pnjer, 
To lisp of Him who lives beyond the sky, 

And nuru the hcqie he nu|^t behold Him there 
And now he gaxes, ere his steps depart, 

While earthly feelings wake that long had slept , 
When, with a look that qwke a breskteg heart, 

He turn’d him ftom his hallow’d home and wept. 

* « « « 

But mark where yonder dnaky olouda roll dn, 

To out a darker shido on ^ bolow 1 
New that the song of blrda iehuahM and gone, 

The itrsain nidue lenely BMle In ha flow , 
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jnreierTfltifm, but without the cap ; the ruins of a large church are, as usual, 
doae bedde it ; the church is not very ancient, but appears to have been 
eveetad since the introduction of the pointed style of architecture. The 
stones (of red sandstone) that formed the doorway have been removed by 
the peasantry to make “ Fire-stones ’* Unfortunately, in several other 

Thy •tream, thou lovely nver I thine, aweet Non I 
Flowing, though all around thee feel decay 
Thy banka etiU verdant aa in daya of yon, 

Through the aame plaina thy cryatal watera atray 
Still through the aame untrodden pathway glide 
On, to the tracklcM ooean*a ailver ahon, 

Till nungling with the aea'a eternal tide. 

The fair, the clear, the pun cxiat no moic 
How like each early hope, each youthful thought ' 

When the young heart like yonder atream might atray 
Till from the world tta apotleaa hue had caught 
The taint of can and aorrow on ita way 

0 Night t how many a thing we learn from thee — 

Mother of contemplation ! we may gaxe 

Through thy thick curtain on the Deity, 

With eyea unblinded by the aun'a bright blaze 
Oh niirae of Fancy I on thy apotleaa wing, 

When in thy holy weat the day beam frlla. 

To happier, brighter worlda the aonl may apnng 
And leave the day to ita ephemerala 
How oft, when thou wert paaeing o’er the earth 
And trampling natun’a hureat on thy way, 

Thy ahadowa gave my penalve feelinga birth, 

And 1 have loved m thy lone hour to atny > 

1 by coronet was gemm’d with worlda of light, 

Bv diatance aoften’d , and thy aable dreaa 
Waa aparkled o’er by orU, that beam’d ao bright, 

Aa they were conacioua of thy loveHneM 

VKit now it aoema aa ’twen thy mourniug hour , 

The dew thou weop’at falla heavily around ; 

And natun feela not thy refreeblng power 
Oivo trees their bloom, i«d ferdure to the gronnd 
Fanwell I all chill aad eheeiicm h thou art, 

Tby clouda ha^ o’er yon fhne ; whoee fUlen eta t e— 

How true an emblem of tfm fanmuu bentl 
That, once deae rte d, aeon b deeokle. 

Farewell 1—theee rehei of the dayi gone by, 

Have wikcn’d fbeliap trioch fliy Miedewy nigh 
Hat call’d fordi Into being , and tty oky, 

Though dark, 1 have net gaaed upen in enln.— 

Farewell 1 yon ruin’d tower and breken wall. 

New whutt aa nwny an eve I’ve loved le ftit}, 

Teach me, that ttua our ppaudeat hepaa auit&ll, 

And leave ni, tima-wom, darkly to demy. 
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instances we had occasion to lemark the careleMneaa displayed in preaenring 
these singular, interesting, and mysterious relics of remote ages; in some 
cases the foundations have been undermined, and it is to be apprehended 
that m a few years many of them will be altogether lost « 



The first object that strikes the yisiter on entering Kilkenny is its famous 
Castle, the ancient and present seat of ** the Ormonds,” standing on a small hill 
that overlooks the river Nore It has recently been put into complete repair 
by its most noble, and respected, and estimable lord, and now, therefore, recalls 
little of Its early history The traces of age and of “ honourable soars " are 
altogether lost ; and fancy will strive in vain to associate ** the fortress ” 
closely with the contests of centuries. It is said to have been originally 
erected by Strongbow ; to have been soon afterwards destroyed by the Irish ; 
and to have been rebuilt in 1196, by William, Lord Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke. In 1891 it came, by purchase, into the possession of James 
Butler, third Earl of Ormond, in whose descendants it has remained vested 
— ^wbile so many other properties in Ireland have changed hands — ^to the 
present day. The principal attraction in the castle is the pictnregallery — 
a noMe apartment, about 160 feet in length ; it contains a fine collecden of 
portraits. They illustrate the long career of this distinguished fieunily* which 
occupies a station so conspicuous, and so honourable, in the history of Ireland. 

The founder of the illustrious house of Ormond was Theobald Walter, 
one of the followers of Henry the Second, who bestowed upon him a large 
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grant of his newly-acquiied possessions in Ireland. To these lands the king 
added, about six years afterwards, the office of chief-butler of Ireland, which, 
like the estate, was made hereditary. 1 o this office was annexed soon after 
a grant of the prisage of wines, which entitled the Butler to one tun of 
wine out of nine brought by any ship into the ports of Ireland. The 
ancient sirnamc of this family is a matter of dispute ; but from this time, 
it is well known they took the name of their office and were called 
Botelcr, Botiller, Le Bottillcr, or Butler, often holding the chief offices 
of the kingdom of Ireland and distinguishing themselves by activity and 
loyalty. In 1315, Edmund le Botiller was created Earl of Carrick, as a 
rewaj’d for his services in opposing an invasion from Scothand. His son, 
James le Botiller, marrying the cousin german of Edward the Third, was 
made Earl of Ormond in 1323, and in 1328 obtained from that king all the 
rights of a palatine in the county of Tipperary. Tliis grant, which was 
originally intended only as a i)ersonal favour to the first carl, after b ing re- 
called, was enlarged by the same king, who made the Palatinate of Tipperary 
an hereditary possession. James, the first Earl of Onuond, was succeeded by 
his son, who, on account of his royal extraction, was called the ‘‘ noble earl,” 
and whose modesst;^ procured him in Ireland, where accidental appellations 
ai'C much in use, the more %aluable distinction of “ James the Chaste.” In 
1359, he was made Lord Justice of Ireland, an office which he occasionally 
held for several years ; ” being thought the most propei’ person to keep the 
kingdom in safety against the attempts both of the French and Scots.” 

James, the third Earl, was made Lord Justice ot Ireland in 1392, by 
Richard the Second, in which office he died, after having reduced the power- 
ful clan of the Byrnes to become Federators or Liegemen. He left his estate, 
with the addition of the Castle of Gowran, which he built, and of Kilkenny, 
and the manors adjacent, which he purchased, to his son, James, the fourth 
Earl, who was so mii^h esteemed for his learning and prudence that, before 
he arrived at age to take possession of his estates, he was, in the absence of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, left Lord-Deputy of the kingdom, and in that post pre- 
sided in the Parliament. Some years afterwards he was, by Henry the Fifth, 
constituted Lord-Lieutenant 4 defeated the Irish in several remarkable 
skirmishes ; and was so much regarded by the Crown, that he was not only 
made Lord-Lieutenant a second and a third time, by Henry the Sixth, but was 
BO favoured by his master that when a charge of treason was brought against 
him by the Talbots, in 1456, the King dismissed it, and forbade its revival 
under pain of ** royal indignation.” The fifth Earl was beheaded, as a par- 
tisan of the House of Lancaster ; his brother, having been restored to the 
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estate, by Edward the Fourth, and “making a journey to Jerusalem, died in 
the Holy Land.” His auccessoi d 3 ring without male issue, the Irish estates 
fell to a remote cousin, Sir Piers Botiller ; but Sir Thomas BuUen, a favourite 
of King Henry’s, who had mairiedone of the daughters of the sixth Earl, 
desired of the Earl of Ormond the resignation of his title. “ To propose and 
to command, to command and to compel,” writes the old Family biographer, 
“ were words of nearly the same import with Henry the Eighth,” and, there- 
fore, the proposal was accepted “ with great readiness but upon the death 
of Sir Thomas soon afterwards. Sir Piers was restored to the title ; an act of 
parliament having been passed to establish his right “ that it might neithei 
in him nor in his pos^'eritybe thereafter questioned*.” 

His son, the Lord James, who retained also his father’s title of Earl of 
08bor\ , hid foi many years the direction of the treasury in Ireland, but being 
summoned to England, in consequence of a dispute with the Lord Deputy, 
about raising a new tax, he was poisoned with sixteen of his servants at an 
enteitainment at Ely House. His successor. Lord Thomas, was the famous 
opponent of the Desmonds, and conducted the government of Ireland for 
Queen Elizabeth. James the Fust, on his accession, renewed Ormonde’s 
commibsioii of Lieutenant-General of the Aimy The Earl’s gieat rival was 
the Ettil of Leicester ; and Carte relates several anecdotes characteristic of 
till courage of the one and the cowaidice of the other f. 

* Sii Pioia Butler, during' the suspciisioii of the title of Ormonde, which was trooifcrred to BuUen in 
1527, wi9 CKattd Bail of 08Borj,and was a very loyal subject of the King The Earl of Kildaro, tbegreat 
adversary of hiniscll, his predecessors, and his sniccssors, proposed to him and bis son. Lord James Butler, to 
unite thoir strength to subdue tbo kingdom and to share il botweou them, but received fiom the young lord 
the fulloaiug answei — “Taking pen in band to wnte to you my absolute answer, I muse in the first lint by 
what name to call you — ni> lord, or my cousin— seeing your notorious treason hath impeached your loyalty 
and honour, and your dosperuto lowcdiioss h*ith shamed your kindled You are, by your expressions, so 
liberal in parting stakes with me, that a man would weece you hod no right to the game , and so importunate 
for my company, as if you would persuade me to hang with you for good-fellowship And think you, that 
James is so bad as to gape for gudgeons, or so ungracious as to sell his truth and loyalty fora piece of Inland * 
Were it so (os it cannot bo) that the chickens you reckon were both batched and feathered , yet be thou sure, 
I bad rather in this quarrel die thiue enemy than live tliy partner Poi the kindness you proffior me, and 
good-will, in the end ofyourlettei, the best way lean propose to requite you that is, in advuing you, though 
you have fetched your fence, yet to look well beiore you leap over. Ignorance, error, and a mistake of duty 
hath osmed you unawares to this folly, not yet to rank but it may be cured The king is a veasel of mercy 
and bounty , your woids against hit majesty shall not be counted maliciouB, but only bulked out of heat and 
impotency , except yourself by heaping of offeiicet discover a mischievous and wilful meaning —Farewell*** 

t Ormonde used often to toll her Majesty in plain terms, that Leicester was a villain and a coward. 
The Earl of Ormonde coming one day to court, met Leicester in the ante-chamber, who bidding him 
good-morrow, said, “ My Lord of Ormonde, 1 dreamed of you laat night What could you dream of 
meP ’ asked Ormonde. “1 dreamed,'* says the other, “that I gave you a box on the aar.’* “Dreams,” 
answered the Earl, “ore to be inteipreted by contraries and without more ceremony, gave the Enrl on 
hearty cuff on the ear. He was upon this sent to the Tower, hut was liberated soon afterwords. 

TOL 11. , 
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The Earl dying without male issue^ the title and estates descended to hia 
nephew^ Earl Walter, upon whose death they where inherited by his grand- 
son, James, the first Duke of Ormonde — distinguished in history as the “ Great 
Duke ;** who was Lord-Lieutenant and chief governor of Ireland upwards of 
thirty years. He was the twelfth Earl of the family, and the seventh who 
bore the name of James ; and was born at Clerkenwell, in London, on the 
19th of October, 1610, and succeeded his grandfather in 1632 ; his father 
having been drowned “ near the Skerries ” in 1619. 

He gave early evidence of his gallantry, and “ found means to marry his 
cousin,” heiress of the estates that had been forced by James the First from 
the house of Ormonde, and so re-united the title to the immense possessions 
of his ancestors. The indomitable courage which he manifested through 
life was exhibited on one of the earliest occasions of his appearance in public 
to sustain the honours of his family. The animosity in the Irish Parliament 
having risen so high that there was danger lest their debates should termi- 
nate in blood, the Lord Deputy issued a proclamation forbidding any man to 
sit in either House with his sword. " The Usher of the Black Rod was 
planted at the door of the House of Lords to receive the swords of the Peers, 
and as the Earl of Ormonde was coming in, demanded his, but was refused ; 
that officer hereupon showed the proclamation, and repeating his demand in a 
rough manner, the Earl told him if he had his sword it should be in his 
bowels, and so marched on,” and took his seat with his weapon girded 
to his sid^. The deputy imagining hie authority treated with contempt, 
summoned the Peer to answer for his conduct ; upon which Lord Ormonde 
said he had so acted in obedience to a higher authority, and exhibited 
the king's writ, which summoned him to attend Parliament “cum 
gladio cinctus.” The boldness of the Earl obtained for him the friendship 
of the Lord Deputy, who “ made him a privy counsellor at five-and-twenty 
years of age.” It would be foreign to our purpose to detail the various 
incidents in the life of this accomplished nobleman ; they fill three huge folio 
volumes, of Carte ; the history of his life being indeed that of his country for 
nearly half a century. 

In 1688, “ the great Duke ” was succeeded by his grandson, James, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Ossory, who died before his illustrious parent *. The talents 

* The son of "the groat Duke," the Earl of Ouory, unhappily died early, in hie fortieth year ; but not 
until ho had cuntributod largely to Rustoin the honours and incruose the reputation of his family. A mote 
perfect character tiian the Earl has nut perhaps existed in modern times. “ lii a ttord,*’ writes tho historian, 

** bis virtue was unspotted in the centre of u luxunous court ; hit integrity unblemished amid all the vices 
of tho times ; his honour uuUintcd through the course of his whole lifi." The touching apostrophe of 
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and yirtues, as well as the fortunes, of the princely race were inherited by this 
brave and excellent nobleman. Honours and distinctions were heaped upon 
him by William the Third and Queen Anne ; but in 1716 he was impeached 
upon a shallow charge of conspiring to restore the Stuarts to the throne. In a 
moment of angry pique he refused to meet his accusers, retired to France, and 
joined the party of the Pretender; the consequence was, his attainder and the 
forfeiture of his estates ; and he died in exile at Avignon, a pensioner on the 
bounty of the King of Spain. 

An act was, however, passed, in 1721, to enable the duke’s brother, the 
Earl of Arran, to purchase the Irish estates, excepting the Palatinate of 
Tipperaiy, which was extinguished ; and, as it was subsequently decided 
that no proceeding of the English legislature could affect Irish dignities, this 
nobleman was in reality the fourteenth Earl and third Duke of Ormond, 
although he never assumed the titles; and on his death without issue, 
they became extinct. In 1791 they were restored by the Irish House of 
Lords to John Butler, Esq., of Garryricken, who became seventeenth Earl of 
Ormond. He was succeeded by his son Walter, eighteenth earl, created in 
1810 Marquis of Ormond. Dpng without issue, he was succeeded in 1820 
in the earldom by his brother James, who on the 5th of October, 1825, was 
advanced to the dignity of Marquis of Ohnond in the peerage of Ireland. 

Immense possessions of this princely house have been, from time to 
time, wrested from them ; although they are still very considerable. When 

Evelyn, on tlie death of his “noble and illuttnoua fnend,'* ooutidna a volume. *' Hii majeatie never loat a 
woi thicr lubjcct, nor f itbcr a belter or more dutiful son , a loving, gonerons, good-natured, and perfectly 
obliging fiitiid — one who bod done innumerable kindnesaea to aevoml before they knew it , nor did be over 
advance any that not worthy , no one more brave, more modest ; none moio humble, sober, and every 
way virtuous Unhappy England ' in tins illustnous person’s loss Univerbal was the mourning for him, and 
the eulogies on him O sad father, mother, wife, and children' What shall 1 add? Ho deserved all that a 
sincere friend, a brave soldier, a virtuous courtier, a loyal subject, an honest man, a bountiful master, and a 
good Christian, could doservo of his pnnee and country.” But even this fine panegyric is weak in compaiison 
with that of the Earl's father,— pronounced in a single sentence, in reply to some expreulon of condolence 
— “ I would not exchange my dead son for any living son in Christendom the most comprehensive and 
affbeting eulogy ever pronounced. One anecdote of the Earl cannot be repeated too frequently , for it will 
suffice alone to bear out tbe warmest praise of his biographers. Boon after the infamous attempt of the 
ruffian Blood to murder the Duke of Ormond — and in which he would have succeeded, but that he aimed to 
give a dnunabc effect to the atrocious deed, by ** hanging his victim at Tyburn,” and was dragging him through 
the streets for that purpose, when the nobleman was rescued— *the Earl of Ossory met in the King's chamber 
the ftvounte Diffie of Buckingham (who was universally believed to have been the instigator of Blood), and 
thus addressed him, while he sought refuge behind the King’s chair : “ My lord, I know well that you are at 
the bottom of this late attempt of Blood’s upon my fiither ; and, therefore, I give you fcir warning if my 
father comes to a violent death by sword or piotol, if he dies by the hand of a ruffian, or the more secret way 
of pidson, 1 shall not be at a loss to know the real author of it; 1 shall eoniider you ae the sssaisia , I shall 
treat you as such, and I shall pistol you, though you stood behind the King’s chair ; and 1 tell It you in his 
Majealf *1 presence that you may be sure 1 shall keep my word.’* 
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its representative was attainted, in 1716, he was distinguished by the 
following titles: The most high, puissant, and noble prince, James Butler, 
Duke of Ormonde, Earl of Brecknock, and Baron of Lanthony and Moore 
Park in England, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Ormond, Earl of Ossory 
and Garrick, Viscount Thurles, Baron of Dingle and Arklow in Ireland, 
Baron of Dingwall in Scotland, hereditary lord of the regalities and 
governor of the county palatine of Tipperary, and of the city, town, and 
county of Kilkenny, hereditary lord-chief-butler of Ireland, lord-high-con- 
stablc of England, lord-warden and admiral of the Cinque Ports, and 
constable of Dover Castle, lord-lieutenant of the county of Somerset, lord- 
lieutenant and custos-rotulorum of the county of Norfolk, high-steward of the 
cities of Exeter, Bristol, and Westminster, chancellor of the Universities of 
Oxford and Dublin, colonel of the first regiment of Foot-Guards and of the 
first regiment of IIorsc-Guai^ds, captain-gcncial, and commander-in-chief of 


all her majesty’s forces by sea and land throughout the British dominions, or 
acting in conjunction with allied powers, one of her majesty’s most honorable 
privy council in England and Ireland, knight companion of the most noble 
Order of the Garter, and lord-lieutenant, general, and governor-general of 
the kingdom of Ii-cLind. The revenue of this gi*cat nobleman, and the estates 
forfeited by him in England and Ireland, have been estimated at £80,000 a 
yeai. And in furtlier illustration of the princely possessions of his family, it 
may be added, on the authority of undoubted evidence adduced by the 
historian Carte, that his grandfather the first duke’s losses by the troubles 
of Ireland, in 1G41, amounted to £808,500 10,. 9d., beyond all official profits, 
and every other description of remuneration afterwards received.” 

From the turrets of the castle, there is a sti-iking view of Kilkenny, and 
a magnificent prospect of the winding Norc. and the fertile valley through 
which It passes. One is instantly startled by tbe* singular effect, to be witnessed 
now ere e se in the world, of a large assemblage of bouses, with the usual 

dumneys, fi^m which no smoke issues ;~one of the marvels attributed to the 
city in the old rhyme, 


“ Fire without Bmoke, earth without bog, 
Water without mud, air without fog, 
Aud streetB pavod with marble.” 


m«ble raUed in tbe ilZZf ’ 

rare; and although the Nore is here^ onrhood; foga are, we believe, very 
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Kilkenny consists of English-Town and Irish-Town ; the latter being, 
of course, the more ancient^ and retaining some of its early prescriptive rights, 
having its own port- 
reeve ; and, until 
the Union, keeping 
the privilege of 
sending two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

The oldest part of | 
this old borough it* 

“ the Butts Cross;” 
wheie, formerly, 
the inhabitants ex- 
ercised themselves 
at the long bow, to 
which they were 

compelled by several Irish statutes *. The present Butts-Cross stands on the 
site of the ancient butts ; and near it was the bull ring — the scene of a sport 
once famous in Ireland , or rather among the Anglo-Irish 

Kilkenny was, for a long period, strictly speaking, the capital of the English 
Pale In the year 1309 a parliament was held in the city , it is, indeed, asserted, 
but upon doubtful authority, that the legislative assembly had pre\iouBly met 
here ; of its pioceedings in 1309, however, many records have been preserved ; 
one of its acts provided severe penalties against any of the English who “aifected 
the iashion of the Irish , ” it would seem with but little effect, lor about a 
century afterwards, another, and sdll severer, statute was enacted to “ prevent 
the contagion from spreading,” and to punish those who “ looked on the long 
glibbs of the natives as boasts and ornaments.” 

In 1367, ** a splendid and numerous ” assemblage met, as a parliament, at 
Kilkenny ; over which presided Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; and in that year 
was passed the “famous” statute, known in history as “the statute of 
Kilkenny f.” 


* That of Edward TV , A D 1464, in particular, recites “that every Englislimnn, and Irishman that 
dwells with Englishmen and speaks English, that he betwixt sixteen and sixty in age, shall have an English 
bow of his own length, with twelve shafts of the length of three quarters of the standard , the bows of ewe, 
wyche-Losel, awbume, or other reasonable tieo, according to their power — the shafts in the same manner, on 
pain of two-ponce per month ” Again, In every English towno m this land, the constable shall ordolne 
one pair of butts foi shooting , and every man between sixteen and sixty shall mustor at the butu, and 
shoot up and down three times every feast day, on pain of an haltponny per day.” 

t *' In the fortieth yeai of his reign,*’ ssys Sir John Davis, King Edward held that famous parliament 
at Kilkenny, wherein many notable laws were enacted, which do show and lay open (for the law doth best 
discover enormities) how much the English colonies were coirapted at that tune, and do infallihl} prove that 
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A more memorable parliament than either of these, howeveri was held in 
Kilkenny soon after ‘'the grand rebellion” of 1641. In 1642 “the 

Confederate Catho- 



lics ” assembled in 
this city, in a small 
house, pictured in 
the accompany- 
ing print*. Their 
first meeting (of 
“ deputies from all 
parts of the king- 
dom,”) was held on 
the 24th of October, 
in that year ; but 
their earhest act 
was to piotcet that 


the members weie summoned merely for the purpose of consulting on their 


which II laid down before , that they wore wholly degenerate, and fallen away from their obedience For 
flnt It appoaroth by the preamble of these laws that the English of this realm, otfore the coming orer of 
Lionel, Duke of Clwonce, were at that time become mere Insh m thtir language, names, appaicl, and all 
their manner of living, and had rejected the Englibh laws and submitted thomielTea to the Insh, with whom 
they had made many inamngri and allinnccs, which tended to the utter rum and destruction of the common- 
wealth '* The statutes enacted on this occasion were to the following purport that the Brehon (or old 
Insh) law IS an evil custom, and the use of it to be docmid treason that mamage, nursing, and 
goMipred with tho Irish bo treanui that tlu use of Irish names apparel, or language be puiiisbod 
with forfeiture ot lands or imprisonment, until the party give secunty to conform to Fnglish customs, 
that the scttliiB sliould not make war upon tho lush without the order of tho state that the English 
should not permit tho Insh to graze upon their land , nor nesent an Inshman to an eccksiasUcal 
benefico , nor reetivc them into monistencs or religious houses nor entertain any of their minstrels, rhj mors, 
or news-tellers nor cess horse or foot upon tho English snuject on pom of felony and that ihenfts might 
enter any liberty or franchise to apprehend felons, or tnutors and that four wardens of the peace should h» 
appointed in evciy county, to assess every man's equal proportion of the public charge for men and annoui 
A century latei, tho English had become still ‘*more Irish than the Insh,” and in consequence additional 
laws wore enortod to “ stay the plague ” An act was passed ordaining that no subject shall be shaved above his 
oars, or wear glibs, oi crommcals (moustorlies), or linen dyed m saffron, or above seven yards of linen in th«r 
shifts , and that no woman wear any kinlc, or coat tucked up, or embroidered, or garnished with silk, nor 
laid with usker after the Irish fashion , and that no person wear mantles, coats or hoods after the Irish 
fashion (except women, hono-hoyi, cow hoys, and soldiers, at the rising out and hostings, all which may 
wear mantles) and that everybody shall endeavour to Icam the English language and conform to the Enghsh 
fashion , Ac It was followed soon afterwards by another act, directing that noblemen shall have but twenty 
cubits or handles of linen in their shirts , horsemen, eighteen , footmen, sixteen , ganone, twelve , clowns, 
ten , and Uiat none of thoir shirts shall be dyed with saffron on pam of twenty shillings.” The statutes of 
Kilkenny, except** those that will that every subject shall rido in a saddle, and thoM that apeak of tho 
language of Insh,” were afterwards confirmed by the Insh Parliament, held befoK Mr Ednwd Poyniaia. 
See 10 Hen VII , cc 6 nod 18 

• ”Themoeting,’'accoidingtoLedwich,*‘washeldinthehouooofMi Robert Shee, son of Sir RiebaSd 

Bhee, now Mr. Ungford’s, m Coal market , the loids prelates and commons all in one room ; Mr. Patrick 
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own afifun, until his majesty had settled these present troubles.*' They 
gave to their meeting, however, the character of a solemn parliament; 
appointed two houses, in one of which sate the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and in the other the representatives deputed by cities and towns ; nominated * 
a speaker ; and " an eminent lawyer as a substitute for the judges." The 
two houses ** assembled in one room. The room may still be examined by 
the curious ; and the old oak table 
and chair of the speaker are yet 
preserved : we considered it would 
be interesting to procure drawings 
of them. The king and the 
parliament in England, having 
ample employment out of Ireland, 
suffered the confederates to pursue 
their own course with little or no 
interruption ; although some show 
of resistance was made by the 
Marquis of Ormond, the lord-lieutenant ; but towards the close ot the year 
1643, that nobleman considering “the unsupportable wants and miseries 
of the army, the great distress of many of his majesty’s principal forts, the 
imminent danger of the whole kingdom, and the impossibility of prosecuting 
the war without large supplies, whereof they could not apprehend either hope 
or possibility in due time, did for those reasons conceive it necessary for his 
majesty’s honour and service, that the cessation should be agreed to upon the 
articles then drawn up and perfected.” 

The confederated catholics were left almost unopposed to pursue their 
own course; their earliest effort was directed to the repeal of Poynings* 
Law;* but “for the rule of their government they professed to receive 

Darcy, bareheaded upon a itool, repreaenting all or tome of the jiidgei and maaten of chancery that need to 
ait in parliament upon woolaacka ; Mr, Nicholas Flunket repreaonted the apeaker of the houae of commons, 
and both lords and commons addressed their speech to him ; the lords had an upper room, which served them 
as a place of recess, for private consultation, and when they had taken their resolutions the same were delivered 
to the commons by Mi. Darcy.'* The chamber of meeting consisted of one large hall, forty-nine feet by 
forty-seven ; with a dungeon underneath, twenty feet square, with which the hall communicated by a trap- 
door and stone stairs. This hall is now subdivided into a kitchen, shop, and three or four rooms ; the honae 
being occupied by Mr. Thomas Huleatt *' as the Kilkenny Commercial House." Our engraving b from 
a drawing by Mr. J. Egan, a clever artist of Clonmel, to whom wo are indebted for the majority of the illns- 
tiations contained in this Number, and to whose zealous and able co-operation we bear willing testimony. 

* Sir Edward Poynings was a Kentish gentleman, selected by Henry Vll. to govern Ireland in 1494. 
The object of hie mission was to quell the partisans of the house of York, and to reduce the natives to sub- 
jection But he was not supported by forces suflleient foi that enterprise, and the Irish, by flying into their 
woods and mountains, eluded bis efforts. He, however, summoned a parliament at Diogbeda, in whicli he was 
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Magna Charte and the common and statute law of England in all points not 
contrary to the Roman Catholic religion, or inconsistent with the liberty of 
Ireland ; ** they commanded all persons to bear faith and allegiance to the 
king, and to maintain Ids just prerogatives ; at the same time they utterly 
denied and renounced the authority of his Irish government administered in 
Dublin by “a malignant party, to his Highness’s great disservice, and in 
compliance with their confederates, the malignant party of England.” 

The administration of public justice,” we quote from Leland, “ they 

more lucceisful, und pMBpd thut memorable Btfttute, irhicb it known M ** Poyningt Law, * And which 
otUblltlitd the Authority of the EnglUh government in Ircknd. By this Btatutc, cap. 22, all the former 
lawt of England, concerning the public weal, wore made to be of force in Ireland. Another of the oott, 
known at I’oyningt’ liiw, 10th Henry VII., cap. 4, was intended to restrain the power at well of the 
deputy AH till* Trull Parliament ; and doubtshaving ariwn as to the conatniction of this act, it was afterwards 
(by St. 8 and 4 Pli. and M. c. 4) declared to mean — lit. That befuio any parliament hr summoned or holdcn, 
the chief governor and council of Ireland shall certify to the king, under the great acal of Ireland, the uonaidera- 
tions and pauses ofit,and the articles oi the acts proposed to be passed in it. 2iid. Tliat after the king, in his 
council of England, shall have considered, approved, or altered the said acts or any of thorn, and certified them 
bock undci the great seal of England, and shall have given license to summon and bold u luirlianiont, then the 
same aliall bo Bumiiioncd and held ; and in it the said acta so certified, and no otbor, sliall be proposed, received 
or rejected ; however, it was provided that any new propositions might be certified to England in the usual 
turniB, after the summunsaud dunng the scssiuu of poiliainent. Considoniig the length of time lequired, 
and the danger ’nciirred byajournoy to Kugland in those days, it is obvious that tine chapter of Poynings’ 
statute was too inconvenient to be strictly observed in sessions where there was heavy oi urgent business to 
bo transacted. Accordingly, in a parliament held in the following rcigii (2Btli lion. YllI ) in which a groatei 
number of imjiortunt slatutes were passed tlmniu any preceding Irish Pailiament, it was repealed as to this 
oLt of that parluimenl— wliich was declared valid notwithstanding. Bee 28t1i Hen. VITI., cc. 4 and 20. Tlic 
same course was adopted soon after in another session, most impoitaiit in the history of early liiah legislation, 
the 11 ill Kh?..; but lost tlio precedent sliould be too lawlessly followed, it was in this year ordained that no 
future bill to suspend or repeal Poyninga’ Act should be certified into England without the consent first obtained 
of a majority of bolli houses. This one of Poynings’ laws was not however finally repealed until 1782 : see St. 
21 and 22 Goo. III. c. 47, Ir. But the usage bos since been, that bills wore often framed in cither 
house under the denomination of “ heads foi a bill or bills,” and in that shape they were offered to the 
consideration of the lord-lieutenant and privy council , who, upon such parliamentary intimation, or otherwise 
upon tlie application of private persons, recuivcd and trauimittod auch heads or rejected them, without any 
transmission to Kiigland. 

It was also, as we have stated, ouorted by another of Poynings’ laws (cap. 22), that all arts of par- 
liament, before mode in England, sliould be of force within the realm of Ireland. But by the same rule 
that no previous laws made in England were binding in Ireland, it followed that no acts of the Engliah 
Parhament made since the 10 Henry VII. bind the people of Ireland. A very large proportion of the import- 
ant English statutes passed before the Union were, Lowevor, afterwards adopted in the Irish Parliament, and 
It was sometimes provided (without specifically re-cnactiiig them) that the English acts relating to particular 
subjects should be in force in Ireland. 

Previous to the establishment of Poynings’ law, the method of passing statutes in Ireland was nearly the 
aame as in England, the chief governor holding parliaments at his pleasure, which enacted such laws as they 
thought proper. With respert to the dependent sUtc of Ireland, it was declared by 6 Geo. 1., cap. 5, that the 
kingdom of Ireland ought to be subordinate to and dependent upon the imperial crown of Great Britain, aa 
being inseparably united to it ; and that Uie king’s majesty, with the consent of the loida and commona of 
Great purliament, hath power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. Bat this act waa 

repealed in 1782, and the Union, in 1800, changed tlie whole system of the goremment of IroUnd. 
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asBumed to themselyes. To eacli county they assigned a council, consisting 
of twelve persons, who were to decide all matters cognizable by justices of the 
peace, pleas of the crown, suits for debts and personal actions, and to name all 
county officers except the high sheriff. From these there lay an appeaj^^o 
the provincial councils, consisting of two deputies out of each county, who 
were to meet four times in a year to decide suits like judges of assize, with 
some particular limitations of their jurisdiction. From these, again, there lay 
an appeal to what was called “ The Supreme Council of the Confederate Catholics 
of Ireland an assembly consisting of twenty-four persons, chosen by the 
general convention. Of these, twelve were to reside at Kilkenny, or in some 
other convenient town ; no fewer than nine were to compose a council ; and 
of the sitting members, two thirds were to decide on every measure. This 
council was to choose sheriffs out of three nominated by the county-council ; 
to command all military officers and civil magistrates; to determine all 
matters left undecided by the general assembly ; to hear and judge all causes 
criminal and civil, except titles to lands ; to direct the conduct of war, and 
every matter relative to the interest of the confederacy. For the greater 
honour and security of this important assembly, a guard was assigned, 
consisting of five hundred foot, and two hundred horse. As this scheme of 
supreme council had been adopted from the ecclesiastical synod, so also was 
the oath of association taken from their form, with a retrenchment of one part 
only, in which the clergy bound their votaries never to consent to peace until 
the church should be amply invested, not only with all its powers and privi- 
leges, its splendour and magnificence, but with all its ancient possessions, 
which no zeal for religion could induce the present possessors to restore.” 

The Roman Catholic religion was thus to a large extent re-established in 
Ireland; in 1645, the Roman Catholics had possession of nearly all the 
churches in the kingdom ; and that they considered their objects completely 
accomplibhed, is proved by a letter written by the Confederates to the Pope, 
in 1644, “ wherein, among enumerations of their good fortune, they exultingly 
observe, Jam Deus optimus maximus catholico ritu palam colitur; dum 
cathedrales, plerasqu’ suis antistibus ; parochiales parochis ; religiosorum 
multa coenobia propriis gaudent alumnis.” 

In 1645, when civil discord was about to cease, and a treaty of peace was 
actually signed by Lord Ormond and the leaders of the confederates, the 
nuncio of the pope, J ohn Battista Rinuccini, Archbishop of Firmano, landed 
in Kerry, on the 22nd of October, 1645, bringing with him a supply of arms, 
ammunition, and money, for the carrying on the war ; he immediately pro- 
ceeded to Kilkenny, and declared the objects of his coming — the principal of 
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which was **to establish the Roman Catholic religion.*’ His first step was to 
issue a decree of excommunication against all who had been instrumental to 
the treaty ; and he succeded in his efforts so to involve the country in war, 
that Ormond was utterly deprived of the power to render any aid to his 
master, during the struggle he was making for his crown and life in England. 
This state of affairs was only put an end to by the arrival of Oliver Cromwell 
before the walls of the city — on the 23rd of March, 1650 ; he at once sum- 
moned it to surrender ; after a brief and ineffectual defence by the governor. 
Sir Walter Butler, articles were agreed to, and a page, more remarkable 
than honourable, in the history of Kilkenny, was filled up. 

There is, peihaps, no city in Ireland so full of striking, interesting, and — 
notwithstanding the unseemly localities in which they are, for the most part, 
situated — picturesque, luins as Kilkenny. Our way was guided through 
numerous alleys and by-lanes, to examine relics of the olden time ; we found 
wretched hovels propped up by carved pillars ; and in several instances 
discovered Gothic door-ways converted into entrances to pig-sties. It was a 
j) nnful, indeed a revolting, picture of the mingling of ancient glories with 
existing miseries ; for, at the period of our visit, poverty had forced its way 
into nearly every cabin ; and absolute starvation might be noted in many a 
form and face Ruins of abbeys, churches, castles, and castellated houses, are 



with the solemn grandeur of ancient state* 


to be encountered in every 
quarter ; some of them, 
however, have been res- 
cued from the grasp of 
the spoiler ; as in the case 
of the Black Abbey 
recently converted into 
a Roman Catholic chapel, 
in which the gaudiness 
and glittering ‘ finery * of 
modem taste were oddly 
and painftrlly mingled 
The priory of St. John, in “ the 


The Roman Cathobc chapols throughout Ireland, with the exception of a few in the pnncipil towns, 
aie exceedingly ungraceful structures, reseuibling, m their exteiior, rather huge and ungainly bams than 
edihceo for Divine worship, Thib ib to be regretted, as eyidencing bad taite in the builders, and either indif- 
ereiico t«, or inabibty to appreciate, elegance, in the population. We must no doubt attribute much of this 
ovi to the want of sufflciont funds , for the only means of erecting thorn are obtained from the people, in 
CO ections, generally , of very small sums But a tnfling addition to the coet might considerably improve 
their ipiKaiance, and to familianse the common eye to a better ordei of tliings—a certain oouicc of improve- 
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Liberties,** is now a parish church, but parts of it have been suffered to 
remain unrcnovated. Its foundation is coeval with that of “ the castle.** Grose, 
in describing its former condition, observes that “for about fifty ^our feet of 
the south side of the choir it seems to be almost one window.** The character 
of the whole building is light, graceful, and peculiarly elegant; so much so, as 
at once to justify the term applied to it by the citizens, from the number of 
its windows, of 
“ the Lantern 
of Ireland.** 

One of the 
most beauti- 
ful of all the 
ruins, that of 
the Franciscan 
friary, has been 
put to uses far 
less worthy — 
it is now, and 
has been for 
many years, a 

tennis court — the greater part of it, however, in so solid and perfect a state, 
that a comparatively small sum of money would suffice for its restoration and 
adaptation to the purposes of religion. 

But by many degrees the most important and interesting of the ecclesiastical 
structures of Kilkenny, is the cathedral of St. Canice. It is in the Irish Town, 
stands on a slight eminence, and is an extensive and beautiful pile. The 
foundation of it was laid, according to Ware, towards the end of the reign 
of Henry II., by Bishop O’Dullany, who translated the old see of Ossory 
from Aghadoe to Kilkenny ; but it would appear to have been raised by 
degrees, and not to have been finished until two centuries later ; and it is 



merit. In the interior, tlio, there is UBiitllr a tad lupect of diBcomfort . bare whitewaihed walli ; the altar 
dresnd with shabby tinsel ornaments, and hung with miserable coloured prints ; clay flooring ; a few 
deal stools, with two or three rush-chairs for the better class such is the chararter we bare almost 
invariably noted as belonging to the country chapels. Wo sincerely hope, now that the peasantry are 
manifesting everywhere a disposition to neatness and elMnliness, these defects in their places of worship will 
gradually disappear, and that the neighbouring gentry will assist in docoratiiig them fitly ; a few trifling 
contributions would materially alter and improve their condition ; and we have reason to know they would 
bo gladly acrepted. We some time ago presented to a chapel (over whi«.h presided a worthy elergyman, 
an estimable friend of our childhood) a pair of prints, of a more valuaole kind than ordinary; and were 
gratified to find that this eommeneement of an improved taste led the way to other improvements; his 
chapel is now conspicuous for an air, both within and without, of comfort and even elegance. 
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more than probable that it was erected upon the site of a building coeval with 
the introduction of Christianity into Ireland *. During the wars of the seven- 
teenth century the venerable structure received great injury ; the whole of 
the interior remained in a state of dilapidation, and was rapidly sinking into 
utter ruin, when, in 1756, Bishop Poeocke was advanced to the see of Ossory. 
He immediately applied liis energies and devoted his property to its complete 
lepair; having been assisted in the work by several generous subscribers, 
whose names aie preseived on a maible tablet in the north transept. 

It is of a eiunfonn shape, sui mounted with a tower dispropoitionately 
low. In extent it ranks next to the cathedral of St. Patrick, and Christ 

Chui ch, in Dublin ; 
the length from east 
to west is 226 feet ; 
and the bieadth of 
the cross from north 
to south, 123 feet. 
The nave is distri- 
buted into a centre, 
and two lateral 
aisles, communica- 
ting by pointed 
aiches, springing 
fiom plain pillars of 
native marble, defaced unhappily by the brush of the lime-washer. Four pointed 
wmdows illnmmatc each aisle ; and the upper part of tlic nave is lighted by 
five quartrefoil windows. In the side aisles and between the pillars are 
numcrons monuments; one of them we copied ; it is to the memory of Sii 
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John Grace, baron of Gourtstown ; and bears the date of 1568. We counted 
above a dozen as richly sculptured ; 
one of the most remarkable covers 
the dust of “ Peter Butteler, eighth 
Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, and 
Margaret Fitzgerald his wife *.** 

Another tomb is to the memory of 
Bishop Walshe, who was murdered j 
in 1585. A profligate, named Dul- s 
lard, was cited to appear in his 
courttjto answers charge of adultery, 
to which he replied, by breaking into 
the palace, and stabbing the prelate to 

* Tins lady is remarkable in hiatory. Sbo waa daughter of the Earl of Kildnre, and. inheriting the lofty 
Hpinl and the wailike temper of her anceatora, she ia aud to have emulated, if not excelled, her lord in feata 
lit anna , having alwaya a numerous train of armed followers, well trained and accoutred, at licr command ; 
by whose aid she levied block-mail on her leas powerful neigh boura. Her favourite residence waa the oaatle 
of Jlallymggct, on tho top of which a stone aeat, called her “chair," is still shown, and a jutting stone, 
ft om which she used to linng her prisoners. Campion designates her " a rare woman, and able for wisdom to 
rule a realm, had not hci atomach overruled hcraelf." She waa ** a ladye of such port, that the eatatea of 
the realm couched to her , so politic, that nothing was thought suhatontially debated without her advice ; 
manlike and tall of etnturc ; very rich and beautiful } a bittor onemy ; tho only means by which, in thoao 
days, her husband'a country waa reclaimed from the alnttiah Irish criitoms, to the English habit ; but to theae 
virtues was yoked a sclf-iikmg and a mojeaty above the tenure of a subject.” Tradition tells us that being 
seized with a dangoroua illness, u clergyman was sent to attend her, who admonished her as to certain duties 
neccaaary foi her to dischaige before her exitfioni earth. The admonition was ill received . she told her 
spiiitual adviser, it was better that one old woman should BufTcr the pains of another world than that the 
Dutlers should he left aithout an eatate. 

i* ‘‘ The Bishop’s Court ” is attached to the north side of the choir ; some singular anecdotes are preserved 
of Its earlier powers, and tho modes in which they were applied. One of them would almost exceed belief, 
but that the facts arc recorded upon sure authority. About tho year 13.S6, a lady of rank and affluence in 
tlio city, Dome Alice Kettyl, was summoned bofore the bishop to answer to the charge of practising 
magic, sorcery, and witchcraft. Her accuser was Bishop Ledred ; and her accomplices were, her son, William 
Outlaw, and two sisters, her maids, Petioiiilla and Basilia — foreigners, most probably, from their names (or, 
as it is surmised, the names are fictitious). They were chaiged with holding conferences, nightly, with an imp, 
or demon, called Robert Artysson, to whom, in order to obtain bis co-operation, they had sacrificed, at a 
cross road, nine red cocks, and the eyes of nine peacorks ; and by wliose aid they were enabled— a strange 
labour — to sweep all the filth of Kilkenny to the door of the said W illiam, muttering during their incantations 
the following lines ; — 

“To tho house of William, my sun, 

Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny town." 

The accused were all convicted ; but the lady having powerful friends, was sentenced to pay a fine, and 
abjure sorcery ; she afterwards relapsed," and considered it prudent to escape to the Continent, in com- 
pany with the maid Basilia. Tho other maid, Petronilla, was burnt at the stake, near the ctom of 
Kilkenny, declaring previous to her death, that William Outlaw was a participator in his mother’s orgies, and 
had worn the devll'a girdle round bit bare body for a twelvemonth and a day. He, however, waa allowed to 
compound for his life, by undertaking to cover the roof of St. Mary's clmreh with lead. On searching the 
closet of Lady Alice (aa Holinthed relates), after her guilty flight, they found a sacramental wafers— a oertaiu 
lioly meal cake— bearing Satan’s name ataniped thereon, and a box of ointment with which she used to smear 



the heart with a skein. The murderer 
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fled to a neighbouring wood, and joined a band of outlaws, to whom he boasted 
of the deed he had done. They were however so disgusted with his brutality, 
that they appointed a jury of themselves to try him for the act ; found him 
guilty on his own confession ; and at once twisted a gad ” round his neck 
and hung him from the next tree. 

We arc informed by Ware, that about the year 1318, the cathedral was muni- 
ficently embellished with stained glass, of so rare and valuable a character, that 
Rinuccini, the pope’s legate in 1645,oflercd for it no less a sum than £700 ; to 

the honour of Kilkenny, however, 
the offer was declined ; but a very 
shoi t time afterwards, the fanatics 
of the English Parliament totally 
destroyed it, leaving but a few 
mutilated fragments that were 
gathered together by Bishop Po- 
cocke*, in 1760, and placed in 
two ovals over the western door 
A singular stone seat, the chair 
of St. Kieran, stands in the north 
ti ansept. The saint is believed to 
have preceded St Patrick in the mission by thirty years, and to have been 
the fiiet to preach Christianity in Irelandf. 



a piece of wood “nn which elie could iide through thick and thin, without let, hindrance, or impediment ” 
In 1578, It IB Baid, another trial for witchcraft was hold at Kilkcnnj, under the direction of the Lord Deputy 
Drury, when, according to the hintoimn of the period, " the otfendcr was condemned by the law of nature, ns 
there was no poBitivi law ogainit witchcraft in those days '* 

* A cenotaph to the niemor} of this excellent prelate u on the right of the door leading into the chancel 
He was translated fiom Ossory to Meath , and died at Ardbracran, in 1705 The inscription on the cenotaph 
states that “he discharged eyery duty of the pastoral and episcopal office with prudence, vigilance, and fidelity , 
adorning his station with unshaken integnty of heart and of conduct attentive to the interest of religion, 
he caused Rcvcral parochial churches to be ri built within his diocese He promoted, and liberally contributed 
to, the repair and embellishment of this cathedral church, then unhappily falling into decay He was a zealous 
encouiager of every useful public work, especially the linen manufactures. He bequeathed a considerable 
legacy to the governors of the incorporated society for promoting the united interests of industry and charity 
within this borough of St Canice ” 

t St Kieran is said to have been the founder of the See of Ossory, early in the fifth century (A.D 402), 
** at a place called Sugir in the King’s County ” He was bom in the year 352 , and at thirty yeors of age 
journeyed to Rome, where he diligently employed himself in the study of the Scriptures, and in peifecting 
himself m the knowledge of ecclesiastical discipline. In Uie renowned city " he resided twenty years , and 
was then sent back to Ireland, “ where he was consecrated bishop, with his five Irish companions, Lugaaua, 
Columban, Meldanus, Liigad, and Capan.” “ Kieran," says Ware, " after his return to his native county 
did not bide the talent of his Lord, but diligently preached Chrut, and converted numbers from idolatry to 
the faith." At Sagir, near the waters of Fuaran, he built himself a cell, eneoropsssed with woods, which 
soon became a great monaster}, and giving the religious veil to his mother, whose yna Liodan, he built 
a cell for her also near bis own, called by the Irish to this day Cell liodain " 
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The well of St. Ganioe, a short distance from the cathedral, and dedicated 
to its patron saint, is still 
held in great repute by the 
common people ; its water, 
on the hottest day of summer, 
is said to posses an icy cold- 


A round tower, in good 
preservation, but without 
the cap, immediately ad- 
joins the cathedral. It is 
described by Peter Shee as 
“ one bundled and eight 
feet high, forty-seven feet 
in circumfeience, and stand- 
ing six feet and a half fiom 
the wall of the church.” He 
labours to prove that, as 
"there is not the least in- 

teinal evidence to encourage a belief that the column was ever intended to 
serve any one purpose in life but merely that of a monument,” it was 
erected in honour of the pation saint of the cathedral, and that consequently 
its date cannot be more remote than the sixth or seventh century. 

We may leave these "ancient ruins” for a time, to describe some of 
another character ; and which, though not pecuhar to Ireland, certainly enjoy 
in Ireland peculiar privileges and immunities. 

One might imagine that the liish, like the Turks, believe insanity to be 
inspiration, judging £:om the tenderness and care they evince towards the 
poor wandeimg idiots, who rarely provoke a harsh word or an unkind ex- 
pression from the peasantry, by whom they are poetically termed " innocents,” 
or " naturals.” Although sometimes mischievous and always troublesome, they 
are fed and sheltered by the cabin-keeper with ready and unchanging cheer- 
fulness. 

" Surely,” we once observed to a poor woman, from whom one of the class 
had purloined half a loaf, which she could ill spare, " surely you will have 
reason to rejoice when the new poor-law takes these afflicted creatures off 
your hands.” " Well,” she replied, " Billy is mighty tcazing, and that’s the 
thruth, and a shocking thief ; but, God help him, he has no better sense ; and 
somehow, I don’t know how it is, but we’ll be mighty lonesome without the 
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likes of him. Poor Billy ! it will be martial hard to shut him up in stone 
walls, the crayther ; they’re poor innocents^ and nothing worse— it would be 
well for us if we war the same.” 

To relate a few anecdotes of the class will, perhaps, be the best way to 
describe it. 

“ Larry of Leixlip ” was a generous fool; he never met a stranger without 
bestowing something ; a wild flower, a bit of straw, even a stone, he would 
present rather than offer nothing ; unlike Peter Purcel (another “ natural,” 
whom wc shall describe presently), he would watch the birds* nests until the 
young were nearly fledged, and then give them away. Larry was not 
remarkably honest ; for he robbed Peter to pay Paul.” He was fond of 
the curate of the parish to which his rambles were generally confined ; and 
one morning tapping gaily at the window where the young man was at break- 
fast, he said he had got something for him. When the window was opened 
— “ Ah ! ah 1 ” said Larry, “ ah ! ah ! I*ve got a present — guess at it.” “ An 
egg?” No — ^better than that.” “ Some white sloe?” “ No — better than that.” 
” Tell me what it is.” “ Ah ! ah ! you love Larry, Larry loves you. Ah ! 
ah ! why should he have a wig, and you have none ! Ah ! ah ! he don’t love 
Larry; you do; I brought you the minister’s Sunday wig. Ah! I watched 
whore it hung upon a peg, and I took it last night ! ” And placing it over the 
young man’s abundant hair, he danced and shouted with joy. 

We knew one jioor fellow, called Preaching Dennis, who incessantly cried 
out from morning till night, ** What you see wrong mothers, mend in yourself 
— what you see wrong in others, mend in yourself.” Another, a woman, who 
never spoke until sunset, though she would mutter and " mow,” yet never did 
she utter a distinct sentence until the sun went down, and then she would 
moan out, “ Beauty fades, death comes — ^beauty fades, death comes ; ” a sermon 
in a sentence, and one to which her faded features and fine yet lustreless 
eyes gave much effect. 

Thinking of these poor creatures, so seemingly mindless, and yet at times 
so full of keenness and susceptibility, brings to our remembrance a woman who' 
wandered frequently along the sea-shore, but whose visits were certain to take 
place after twilight, immediately before a storm. The people called her by 
a very poetic Irish name, which signified “ the storm-bird.” The old farm- 
steward would shelter the lambs, and look to the bams, whenever this 
lonely woman was seen at evening to take her way to the cliffs, well knowing 
that a tempest was at hand ; and no fisherman would launch his boat upon the 
waters if he caught sight of the flutter of her red cloak at the comer of a rock. 
She looked a broken-hearted, wretched ,creature, until excited by the howling 
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tnn^ and tke fight of the dancing billows; then she became likeone posfeiaed 
by the yery spirit of the stonn. She would fhout, clasp her hands, dare the 
waves to advance, and address them as a queen might her subjects ; ding back 
with expressions of scorn the stones they rolled upon the beach ; and (rith a 
huge branch of what children call mermaid’s ribbands, in her hand, l^avo 
defiance to the sea and clouds. No one cared to approach " the stortti-bird ” 
in these moments of frenzy ; indeed, they rather avoided her at all times ; but 
this did not prevent their leaving food, the only food they had, potatoes, or a 
few slices of " griddle bread,” where she could easily find it. The dwellers 
by the sea-side are always prone to give a romantic reading to everything ; and 
the story ran that this poor woman’s sweetheart was drowned at sea, and that 
her mind could not support his loss. We confess, we felt as if a terror had 
been removed from the country when we knew she had been buried in the 
old church-yard-— meet resting place for her troubled spirit, for there the sea 
storm roars loudly and the wild gulls skim the cliff upon which' the ruins 
stand. 

Eeddy the Ehymer ” is another of our reminiscences. Some said that 
Reddy was a knave — an idle knave — ^who, loving play better than work, and 
having a moderate stock of scholarship, set up as a fool finding folly both 
more pleasant and more profitable than wisdom. Certainly, Reddy was intensely 
idle ; if he had made good his quarters for the day in a gentleman’s kitchen, 
nothing could mduce him to leave it ; he would rhyme you for ten minutes 
together — 

" The Arc ib bnght, 

And all m nght, 

And Reddy the Rhymer 
Will etay all night.” 

His facility at doggrel was very extraordinary ; but he was not always " i’ the 
vein,” and could not endure to be forced to what at other times seemed to be 
his greatest pleasure. The fellow was sarcastic, too, and particularly severe 
upon rustic dandyism, so that the young men were afraid of his severity ; but 
his readiness and smartness made him a great favourite among the village 
belles. During the hay-making season he was sure to be found sleeping amid 
the hay. The sun, he would declare, was man’s best friend, and he loved it 
too well to do anything when it shone. His wants were few, and he would 
never beg, but take anything he wanted wi^out ceremony. He had a 
most melodious voice, and sung some Irish airs deliciously, but never 
finished a song ; his memory, as it were, only carrying him to a certain 
point, Ad then leaving him abruptly. Music possessed more power over him 
than anything eUe, and « plaintive air would cause tears 4o chase each 
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hifl moat unoentimental cotmtenimce. The young people often 
him^ on matrimonial aubjects, and inquired when lie intended to 
be marxied ; to this Beddy’s reply was Invariably the same — “ Wife— 
strife ! ** — a long pause between the words being filled up by an ominous shfte 
of the head. 

In Clonmel we encountered another of the “ rhyming dass,** a man who 
goes by the name of '' Easy things are best.” John Healy, or, as he spells it, 
** Haly,” (for he says e is a superfluous vowel,) is a native of the county Kildare, 
but has long been located in Tipperary. He is now turned of sixty, or, as he 
himself expresses it, ** something about the years of threescore and one.” He 
gives the following account of himself: My father was a gentleman ; but 1 was 
deprived of my property because the neighbours considered me a fool, though 
I don’t see any sign of a fool about me.” He subsists partly on charity, and 
partly by going on confidential errands, in which he invariably proves faithful 
and satisfactory. He is a quiet and inofiTensive creature, remarkably sober, and 
full of harmless humour and endless rhymes, which he sets oflT with a very 
rich lisp. He mends his own clothes, and endeavours to keep himself clean 
and well clad, always in the same costume, viz. a blue coat, for England, 
a plaid waistcoat, for Scotland, and a green trowsers, for Ireland.” When> 
ever he wants charity from any one, he accosts him thus — “ Mr. — 

" Of All the pictures going, I do say 
The picture of the money takes the sway.’* 

or thus — 

** What stands for a hundred, 

And the name of a tree. 

Will spell you a thing 
That’s most useful to me.” 

On receiving anything, he will say— Mr. — I hope and trust you don’t 
account me a troublesome beggar; this is the fourteenth of such a month, and 
mind, you’re not to give me anything till this day month again. Good 
morning, sir, and remember— uosy things are best 1 ” 

Many of the old families encourage the presence of one of these half- 
demented creatures, who attach themselves to their patrons with a sort of 
animal instinct but an incorruptible fidelity. They ore usually valuable 
assistants to the huntsman, know the fox earths, and pick up the birds in 
the shooting season; watch over the “young heir” with the deepest anxiety, 
and cater for the sports of the younger children ; eat up the leavings of the 
servants’ table, and sleep in the hay-loft j indeed, all of the class dislike the 
restraint of a bed, to which they attach an idea of confinement, aiA prefisr 
nestling in hay or straw to anything else. Some of the resident gentry tolerate 
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ratiier iV" aiuMmTtge them ; while ethera aanction their attendance aa a matter 
courae— an appendage to their dwelling that could not be diapenaed with. 

The original of thia aketch— ou^friend Barney^ the eatahliahed ''natural '* 
ofVohnatown Gaatle — ia a mixture of abaurdity and ahsewdneaa, llShnugh 
devotedly attached to the family, whoae for- 
tune and influence act aa perpetual bleaainga 
to their neighbourhood, Barney ia no way 
chary of hia opinion, and doea not hesitate to 
" blow up the masther whin he vexes him 
widout rhyme or rason.** In his youth he 
achieved a considerable degree of notoriety, 
in Wexford, as a devourer of candles and 
soap, a practice, we believe, he has discon- 
tinued since his adoption as " Castle fool." 

Barney’s great infirmity, however (an infir- 
mity that certainly is apt to 'bother^ his ^ 
countrymen), is falling in love Whenever 
the pretty face of a pretty girl is stamped upon 

his imagination, Barney scales the castle walls to get a peep at his enchantress, 
and sometimes pays dearly for his peeping. One evening we espied him 
shouting and jumping, and rolling down the terrace banks head over heels, 
and at last he came towards us. " Barney, will you be a good boy T’ 

" Oh then, sure I can’t be much bettei than I am.’’ 

“ Yet I have not seen you at work these five or six days.*’ 

" They wouldn’t give me a spade.’’ 

“ That is not true, Barney.” 

” *Pon my honour it is! Well, what will you give me if I go to work ?” 

'* Sixpence !” 

'* Well, give it to me first ; people say, ' Barney, I’ll give ye sixpence,’ 
and they get a bad memory after. Come, give it ti me now, and it ’ll be off 
yer conscience.” 

'* Here it is — ^What will you buy with it ?” 

" Coffee !” said Barney, making a solemn face. We gave him die six- 


pence ; the instant he got it within his fingers, he broke into wild Umghter. 
" Hurroo I” he exclaimed, " thank ye, and God bless ye ; but I’ve changed 
my mind—- I’ll buy whiskey— whiskey— ah ! ah I” 

And so he did, and instead of going quietly to his favourite bed in the 
stables, he attempte4 ^ olimb to a window, some forty or fifty foot from the 
ground, to catdi a glimpse of a pretty, servant, and in the morning poor 
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was found almost a shapeless mass under the castle walls. We neyer 
expected to see him again, but at this present time of writing Barney is 
aHre, and as ready to fall in lore as ever. 

There was a poor widow, in a parish adjoining our own, who had been 
bereaved of all her children save one, and he, poor fellow, was almost an 
idiot. Jack Lacey was tall, and his features fine, yet capable of but one 
expression, that of the most helpless afiTection it is possible to imagine ; his 
love and tenderness towards his mother were touching in the extreme ; she was 
his one idea. " They call my poor boy a fool,” she would say, " but his folly 
is sweeter to me than all the wisdom of the world.** At last it pleased God to 
strike the old woman blind ; the middleman turned her out of her wayside 
hut, because she could not pay the few shillings* rent required for it ; and the 
blind widow was led from house to house by her idiot son. We remember 
how meekly she would stand opposite our parlour window, her white hair 
combed carefully back from her high, wrinkled forehead, her hands crossed 
upon her checkered apron; and if the rain fell, or the sun shone. Jack’s hands 
were immediately busy with her hood, which he would draw carefully over 
her head. Whatever was given to him he immediately transferred to his 
mother; nothing was reserved for himself, though he would pick up the 
crumbs of bread or potato she dropped while eating : if she had not forced 
him to take food, he would have starved himself to death. Sometimes 
you would meet them moving cheerfully, though slowly, along the road, 
or seated under a huge thorn tree, that grew near the old churchyard. 
It was curious to observe them kneeling outside the chapel door, Jack 
crossing himself and bowing exactly as his mother did, and then assisting her 
to rise, as if she were the child, and he the parent. At last the old woman 
died in a farmer’s barn ; they had gone to rest as usual, and in the morning 
poor Jack came out, saying ** Mammy slept so sound he could not wake her.** 
Although the gentlest of creatures, he became quite furious when they 
attempted to put her in the coffin, and was obliged to be restrained by main 
force, crying all the time that ** Mammy was only sleeping.” It was piteous 
to see him so lonely and desolate during the few weeks he survived her, 
fading gradually, until at lost, poor, fond, faithful fellow ! he was found dead 
upon her humble grave. 

"Roving Jimmy” was altogether dififerent from any we Jmv® known, 
but we have heard of his exploits, which were very extraordinary. He 
was remarkably fleet of foot, would deliver letters or messages without 
mistake, when certain of being paid for tb e y U j and not caring whether the 
reward were a penny or a pound ; hwt he would, as he said, sadly eneugh. 
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** do nodiing for love> for lote did notihuig for him/* A tuunterestiiig or 
diaftgreeable person than the Boyer it would be impossible to meet ; he was a 
determined pilferer, and had the knack of annoying all who did not coi^bute 
to his pockets, which he strapped round his waist; he was miseriy*ni the 
extreme, and would constantly steal from his right hand pocket to put into 
his left, and chuckle over his skill when the transfer was effected. It is a 
wing iilar proof of the honesty of the Irish poor, that though Jimmy was known 
to possess a good deal of money, and wandered frequently through districts 
where the people were starving for want of food, he was as safe as if he had 
been surrounded by the police. When Jimmy died, the rags of which he 
formed the centre were found to have been inlaid with coins of various kinds; 
he died in a widow’s out-house, where he had for many a winter’s night com- 
panioned the pig ; and yet the poor woman used every effort to dkcover 
** Jimmy’s people” before she would appropriate a farthing of his savings to 
herself. 

When visiting the ruins of a celebrated church, we observed to the 
woman who acted as guide, it was a great pity the nettles were sufiered so 
completely to overshadow every vestige of antiquity that remained in the 
churchyard. Ah,” said she, ** it’s easy seeing that poor Jimmy Tullough 
isn’t in it now.” ** And who was Jimmy Tullough ?” we inquired. " Some,** 
she answered, ** called him Grey Tullough, others, Jimmy ; but he was a lone 
friendless ould man ; without any sense at all, he was nothing but a ' Natural*-— 
and still he looked sometimes as if his head was full up of brains : he was 
always a grey-headed man in my remembrance ; and I heard my mother say 
she never minded him anything else. There was something about hjm above 
the common, for the little boys that do be so fond of running after and 
making game of * Naturals,’ used to stand a one side peaceably, and let him 
pass, which he did quietly, more Uke a shadow than a man — ^his hair hang in g 
about his long lean face; his ould reaping hook hung across his shoulder, 
and a straight shillalee like a spear in his hand ; on he’d go, turning neither 
to the right nor the left, keeping his eyes settled on the path before him, {f 
you said 'God save ye kindly’ to him out of good-nature, he’d mnVn ao 
answer either by word or sign, but keep on — on — on walking, as if to etendty, 
whispering and gosthering for evermore something to himself, which mightn’t 
be right, but which we hoped war prayers. He took no pleasure nor 
divarshin in anything ; nor wouldn’t take more than a hal^enny from e’er a 
lord in the land, though sorra a many of them kind in the counthry to tempt 
him— bairin at an option, when they’re as thick and as sweetyas May butter. 
He used to say ^Copper pays friends— silver makes friends— ‘gold breaks 
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; *— uidaed ke 8t»oke bat Utde any time, and that when nobody spoke 

to him. 

" Then why did you call him a fool ?” 

" Wisha then, I don’t rightly know. He didn’t care about anything except 
what I’m going to tell you, and when a body is mighty different from every 
other body, why we call them fools. Now Grey TuUough he’d steal off, ye 
see, from one ould ancient place to another, and when he’d get there he’d just 
begin frir and easy, and cut down every nettle that ever grew on the graves. 
He’d not uproot them, but he’d cut them down with the reaping-hook, and 
his poor hands would be blistered by them ; but he’d never heed it— he’d keep 
on until all was finished ; and I’ve heard that he’d thravel Ireland doing that 
holy work, clearing graves and ould ancient places of weeds and nettles : and 
sure moonlight and daylight was all one to him, he’d no fear in him of spirit 
or body. I’ll never forget one night — one whole night — and above all nights 
in the year it was midsummer eve, and I couldn’t sleep myself, nor a wink 
never came on my husband’s eyes, with the trembling to think of that inno- 
cent ould man passing that night alone in sich a place as this very churchyard, 
with the Lord above knows who for company; and that ancient round 
tower looking down on him— for what do ye think but he was cutting down 
the nettles in this place that holy night ; and the next morning just as I had 
turned out the potatoes, he came in as gentle as a lamb, and sot down in his 
ould place, the childre’ making room for the stranger, as it’s natural they 
should. 

** * God save ye 1 * says I. 

' Kindly welcome ! ’ says my husband. 

But not a word came out of Grey Tullough’s head; only he sot as steadfast 
as if he was making laws. * Take a sup of milk to the dry potato,’ I said. 
* Let him alone,’ makes answer my husband, ' sure may be he see something 
last night, and is conning over his prayers.’ 

' I never see anything worse titan myedf, says the old man, shaking his head, 
while my husband and I looked at each other, for the craythur had seen a 
dale of things, and a power of people in his time, and yet was counted nothing 
but a natural, no one minding what they said or did before him, because they 
thought him an innocent ; and sure it put us a-past everything, to hear such 
a thing from his old, white, trembling lips, and he out at all hours, and in all 
placses ; and we all know some of those naturals have a deal of insight given 
them ; for, if the Lord thinks fit to shut out the reason and sense of this 
world from them, he opens their eyeato the sights of air and wether, and 
maybe earth, that we have no call it all to : ai^ then to hear him say that he 
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signed the sign of the cross between ns and haxm. And when he see ns dohig 
thatj he gave a heavier sigh than before, aad» wi&ont putting bit or s«^ inside 
his lips, he went out and came and stood under the shadtffr of ihtjpoiitd- 
tower— where I stand now. 'Let him alone,’ says my husbanli, ' Ibr 
depend on it he’s a cruel sinner,’ he says. Well, somehow my hmrt turned 
the more to the craythur on that very account ; and, tsloag lAs n et db i as an 
excuse, 1 kept by the door knitting away; and at last my husband Went to hiS 
work, charging me not to heed Jimmy TuUough. So as soon as he was out of 
sight, 1 thought I’d look for a fresh egg in the hen’s nest, and roaat it for the 
poor ould man, who must be weak in himself after the night’s fast, and I just 
turned to where the hen had her place in the thatch, and finding one, I put it 
in the turf ashes, and went out to get him in; but he was gone. ' The Xjord 
save us,* I said, ' that’s quare.* Well, I came within the blessed wallsi 
and sorra a nettle he had left standing ; I looked into the round-tower, and 
beside the crosses, and under the walls of the ould ancient chapel; and getting 
to the top I could see every sparrow that hopped the hedge for half a mile 
round ; but sorra a sight of Grey TuUough did I ever see from that day te 
this. Some,” she added with an air of mystery, and in a half whisper, " si^ 
that he wasn’t upon the world at aU — only a spirit; and that his time was up.” 

“ And what do you think ?” we inquired. 

“ Ah ! ” she answered, " sure thinking comes to nothing in the likes of 
that ; it was mighty quare for a natural to say he never see anything worse 
than himself. Any way the nettles grow now, which they wouldn’t do if 
Grey TuUough was in it.” 

Our sympathies were, some time ago, strongly excited by a young woman 
known by no other name we ever heard of but Mary. Mary’s eyes were 
of that meaningless, moonlight cast that express nothing, and are painfril from 
their vacuity. Unlike many of her kind, she was remarkably clean and exact 
in her person, and very fond of finery. The girl might have been abotti 
twenty, when, to the horror of every one-^though known from her barth as a 
poor gentle idiot — she became a mother ; her baby grew an animated inteUi^ 
gent Uttle creature; and it was wonderful to see what new ideas seemed to be 
awakened in the poor mother by the presence of her child. She washed it 
invariably several times a day, and would deck it with scraps of fbeiy and 
fresh flowers, as children do their dolls. At last it caught the smaU pax ; and 
Mary was told she must leave it quiet on the Uttle bed her kind atmt h$d 
provided for it. Apparently, Mary mistook the manifestations of tike disease 
for dirt spots on the skin ; and^having sneoooded in getting it adt of the cabins 
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sine ieiT with it to the beach, where she commenced scrubbiiig it all over with 
tilO wet eea-sand. In another day the little laughing blue-eyed child was 
dead; it died silently on its mother’s arm while she was asleep ; and the 
woman who watched them both thought the kindest thing she could do was 
to remove the infant without her knowledge. 

Of course she sought it everywhere in vain. For days and days she could 
not be prevailed upon to taste food, and in the night-time wandered unceasingly 
from place to place, seeking “ ba — ba,” and weeping herself to rest under the 
trees or hedges. After a time her wandering senses resolved themselves into 
one idea — that some one had stolen her child for its beauty. She accosts every 
one she meets with the painful question — ** Have you seen my child ? — have 
you got my child?” and then waits the reply with the most broken-hearted 
look it is possible to imagine. We were somewhat startled the first time she, 
approached us. She lifted our cloak with a wild excited smile, and said — ^ 
** Oh lady, have you got my child ! ” She then turned away with a changed 
countenance, and a heavy sigh, only to repeat the same question to the next 
stranger. Mary wanders in towns, and is as intent upon the discovery of her 
child in a crowded city as in the country. She will glide like a ghost through 
a fair, repeating her inquiry in the most pathetic tones ; and the reply from 
the peasant women is always accompanied by a blessing. '‘No Mary, avour- 
neen, we hav’nt got your child, ye craythur — we wish wc had,” or — " No 
Mary, darlint — ^ask it from the Lord above, agra I ” And poor Mary will 
inquire who that is ? " Hear her, the innocent ! Oh then may He look down 
with mercy on you, Mary, asthore ! see how broken-hearted she looks. Why 
then, hard fortune to the vylian that brought you to the knowledge of such 
sorrow — but for him you might be as you war, a quiet, harmless, natural — 
dancing to the music of yer own heart — by the side of the 6tramea»**-or tying 
the hair, that used to shine like a sun-beam, up with wild flowers. Well 
now, only it’s the will of God, I’d say why are such craythurs sent into the 
world at all t just to make us more grateful, may be, for the small senses 
we have ourselves. There — she’s gone again, poor Mary, avourneen — you’ll 
see your child no more — and sure so best ; though we don’t say that when 
our own are talcen from us.” 

Peter Purcel was a mixture of shrewdness and absurdity, cunning and 
simplicity ; a compound of nature and art, and sometimes nature without art ; 
stringing truisms on so slender a thread that it broke before his work was 
finished, and then laughing at his own nustakes. At times one might imagine 
him R rational, but a deeply ticking creature—almost a philosopher 

I to the wisdom that fell from his lips ; when lo ! a sudden change 
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would compel the conyiction that the poor fellow was ** only a fool 1** Per- 
haps either conclusion would have been equally wrong. 

Peter Purcel was called " a natural,” and he knew it, and used to pun upon 
the term ; saying, ** it was better to be a natural, than tin-natural, which many 
people that war’en’t naturals were.” He was a tall, thin, fmtBstjc-looking 
creature, whose clothes were most ndraonlously kept together, being a heap 
of threads and patches, stitched hero and there with packthread or twine. Still 
Peter generally managed to haye a clean shirt, and, moreover, took as much 
pleasure in arranging his hair as a young girl would do, as it fell on either 
side of his pa^, lank visage. The peculiarity of Peter’s attire, however, was 
a sort of conical cap, which he had formed of crows’ feathers, and which he 
designated his helmet, and expected every one to admire. 

“ For shame, Peter, to kill the poor birds and then steal their leathers !” 
we said to him one day. 

“ Me kill ? — ^me I” he exclaimed, while springing from the ground, as was 
his constant habit when excited ; and such an observation was sure to agitate 
him. ** Me kill anything 1 — I 
who know life, feel life, love life. 

Me take life from any living thing! 

Me ’ Oh yarra! yarra I wirrasthru * 
me I or steal — is it me ! Sha’ 1 sha’ ! 

It’s enough to set me dancin’-mad 
to hear the likes 1 Ah the fine, 
handsome, black birdeens, that 
knows the paths in the air, while 
mighty knowledgeable men can 
hardly find them on the earth — the 
beautiful crows, they know the 
differ, they know me, and I know 
them and their language — Ah > 
ah ! caw they go, and down comes 
a feather ! * Thafs for you, Peter,’ 
down it comes, a token of good- 
will— a coal-black feather— to Peter Purcel from the k»«g of the crows ! Fine 
birds they are, wise birds ; did you never hear their prayers ? I did ; just 
when the grey light comes stealing out of Heaven ; the old king crow, 
he that nests in the tall fir-tree, caws to his queen — the old queen— and 
then to his people, and then they shake the dew off their fe^ithers and trim 
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** And what do they say, Peter V* 

** Maybe they wouldn't like me to tell ; but I'll tell you. I don't mind telling 
you, for you feed the small singing birds ; they pray to be kept from the sins 
of man ; they pray for plenty, and for peace ; they're the rale united Irish- 
men— the black-bands of the air. I love the crows — ^hurrah for the crows I 
the coal-black crows!" And then he would wave his feathered helmet, and 
shout and dance. 

Poor Peter Purcel was kind to every living thing, but his heart was in our 
rookery, asquaie field midway up the avenue that was filled with tall fir-trees, 
planted before it was imagined that trees would grow so near the sea: there a 
colony of rooks had established themselves, long, long ago, and there they 
were suffered to remain unmolested ; but as the young plantations grew up 
about the house, the rooks thought it prudent to emigrate, and while the 
denizens of their old world remained at home, they drove the young birds to 
the plantations ; and here a war of extermination was commenced against 
them. Nests, eggs, and birds were destroyed with impunity. Poor Peter was 
in a state of frenzy ; ho used to go about with his bosom crammed fiill of 
young crows and crows* eggs, saved from the fangs of the gardener's boys ; 
and “ keen " over his favourites when they died as if he had lost his dearest 
relative. 

“ Ah thin, it *s little yer mother thought whin she lined yer nest, and 
rocked with the storm over the wonderful shell that held ye, ye poor birdeens, 
it's little she thought the end ye'd come to ! Ah, God help us 1 we're all 
bom, but those not dead don’t know what 's before them, and so best : and 
sure the hand that made desolate yer nest may stretch out for food yet, and 
have none to get ! When the Almighty made Paradise, and put the holy 
Saints in it, and beasts, and things to cover the earth, he set the trees for the 
shelter of them, and the dwelling of the birds of the air ; he made both the 
one and the other : but man is so cruel, birdeen agra ! that he says, * I’ll have 
all the tree ; though I haven't the skill to build a nest in it, and am obligated to 
live in a mud house under it, still you shan’t keep what I can't have, because 
I am a man, and ye are a bird !— that’s man’s justice, birdeen, a lanan." And 
BO he would go on for half the length of a spring day, mingling wisdom and 
folly together, as we never heard them mingled since. 

On Valentine's day he always took up his station close to the gateway that 
led into the rookery. He gave names to particular crows, and affirmed that 
he knew them all. As the season advanced, woe to the urchin who attempted 
to Bsoqpd a tree or pelt a crow. Peter would watch their coming and going as 
a mother does the coming and g^omg of a beloved child. When he saw a 
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steady pair wheel off to seek food for their young, he would stand under the 
tree and sing and talk ** nursery nonsense ** to the nestlings ; if the birds 
made a great clamour, or, as he called it, a " bobbery,” he would gnilyip a 
handful of earth worms, ascend the tree, imitate the noise of the pareutfCrows 
in a most laughable manner, and, hanng fed the young, descend with the 
agility of a squirrel, and then, with great gravity, inform the old rooks on 
their return of the civility he had shown to their offspring. 

We remember asking him, somewhat foolishly, one morning, if the crows 
prayed more on Sundays than on any other day. 

No,” replied Peter, ” they pray as much every day as Christians do on 
Sunday.” 

” Long observation had taught him the path through the air the rooks 
would take on their return after a predatory excursion ; and it was no unusual 
thing for Peter Purcel to go and meet them, and shout and dance when the dark 
flock came in sight. In winter he never asked for food or raiment for himself, 
but begged unceasingly for food for the crows, and if refused by the servants 
would appeal to the master. 

** They have,” said he, on one occasion, “a tenant’s right; they war bred, 
born, and reared on yer honour’s estate ; and more, they have a right to 
labourer’s wages, for they ate the grub that, would ate the grain.” 

Peter was a great Marplot; if snares were set by the gardeners or game- 
keepers for vermin, he was sure to defeat their object by destroying the snares ; 
and it was no uncommon thing for the cook to find at liberty the chickens she 
had set apart in a particular coop for immediate use ; yet when they were 
cooked Peter would eat them : he was often upbraided with this inconsistency, 
but only replied with his usual half-laugh, half-shout. 

Once, having detected a weazel at the instant it had pounced upon a poor 
rabbit, and having made prisoners of them both, one under one arm, and the 
other under the other, he did not exactly know how to act; after much 
deliberation, he let the rabbit go in a clover field, and then, sitting down in 
his favourite rookery, despite the creature’s struggles, he extracted the weasel’s 
teeth with an old penknife. 

It was always pleasant to meet Peter in the country roads and boreens, 
for he was certain to say something quainter strange. One evening we found 
him gathering wild flowers — " Here I ” he exclaimed, “ isn’t this daisy the 
very moral of Mary Moore, with her round, white, starry face, and yalla 
breast-knot ? and this, this little blue ‘ forget-me-never,’ that’s my mother, 
my own mother, in heaven ! they put her in the abbey-yard, apid say she’s in 
heaven ; the * forget-me-never ’ grows round her grave— over where she’s laid. 
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and these are her eyes, sure enough ! Here’s the tansey, the bitter tansey ; that's 
Molly the cook, of a fast day in a black Lent, when she smells the meat, and 
can’t eat it, can’t eat it, can’t eat it 1 and—” the idea of the cook’s being 
unable to partake of the savoury messes she took so much pleasure to prepare 
was too much for his imagination. He tossed the flowers in the air, flung up 
his feathered cap, and shouted his wild senseless joy. 

Time passed on, and we left the scenes of our childhood, to return to them 
only as a visitor. Modern improvement had decreed that the old rookery 
should be uprooted; this was sorrowful news to poor Peter Furcel, who first 
prayed against such a course, and then preached against it, long and loudly. 
Of course, the poor natural’s remonstrances were made in vain; but the 
dispersing of the colony, and the noise of the woodman’s axe, had such an effect 
upon him, that, like a turbulent child, he was locked up until all was over. 
Peter managed to make his escape at the moment the last tree was felled, the 
very tree which he used to call * ** King Crow’s Palace.” Ascending a mound, 
at the foot of which he had often sheltered, he looked upon the felled timber, 
the half-uprooted stumps, the crushed and mutilated boughs, with an ex- 
pression of the most intense anguish. It was evening, and the poor rooks 
hovered like a pall above their once loved home. 

“ Hear me, birdeens,” exclaimed Peter Purcel, with his usual extravagant 
action, ** hear me ; the time isn’t far off, when he who has turned the black- 
bands from their ould castles will have no more call to the land he now 
stands on than ye have to what ye hang over at this minute, nor so much ; 
ye’ll be the best off then, birds of the air ; he can’t hinder ye from that ; 
you’ll be as free of the air as ever, when he won’t have a foot of land to call 
his own ! ” 

The estate soon afterwards changed masters, and the poor people talk of 
Peter Purcel’s prophecy to this day. There is a proverb also current amongst 
them, when speaking of people who are much attached ; they say, " As fond of 
each other as Peter Purcel and the crows.” 

The Kilkenny coal is chiefly raised in the vicinity of Castle Comer, a town 
about ten miles due north of the city, and not far from the borders of the 
county of Carlow and the Queen’s county ; and, in fact, “ the Coal Field •” 

* The term Coal-field ia applied to a tract or diitrirt (more or leai extenaiTo) which containa leama of 
coal more or loaa numeroua ; their origia haa been the collectiona of treea, ahruba, iema, and all other kinda of 

Triable matter, In aituationa peouliorljr wlapted for their reoeption, auch oa moutha of rlrera, eatnarlea, 
where two or more currenta meet, Ac., Ac. Their mode of formation may be aeen in the enormoua maaaee 
of drift wood rullectcd at the moutha of the Miaaiaaippi and other American lirera ! theae, in time, 
will be coipird with doposita of vanoua kinda of rock, and ultimately become the aupply of futuio 
generationa.^ 
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extends into both these counties, being fourteen miles in length and eleven in 
breadth. The collieries have been worked for nearly a century and a 
half. According to Dr. Boate, their discovery was accidenlal ; but the »se 
of the coal was, in his time, limited to their immediate neighboirhood, 
“ because, the mines being far from rivers, the transportation is too chargeable 
by land.” They were first worked by Sir Christopher Wandeaferd, who 
had purchased the township from the Brennans, the ancient proprietors, 
the last representative of whom died in indigent circumstances abont Uie 
year 1795. 

On approaching the coal district, the observer is at once struck by the 
abruptness of the ridges that form the outer edge of the basin. The hills, 
lising eight or nine hundred, and, in some cases, one thousand leet above the 
surrounding country, are cultivated nearly to tlieir summits, which are 
unusually flat, and covered, generally, with a thin stratum of peat, among which 
arc frequently found the remains of huge trees, that must have at one period 
completely clothed their surface *. 

On ascending the sides of either of these mountains, the prospect is 
amazingly fine, opening to view an immense extent of level country, agreeably 
diversifled by wood and water, and thickly studded with towns and villages. 
But, on reaching their heights and looking towards the coal basin, a remark- 
able change takes place, the country assuming an aspect totally different. 
Flat, dreary, and almost barren hills, stretching in lengthened lines across a 
thinly populated surface, give to it an aspect cheerless and uninviting ; the 
unpleasing effect of which is increased by large heaps of ** deads,”— i. e. 
1 ubbish thrown out from the underground works, consisting of slate, small- 
coal, and the deleterious compounds of sulphur, so abundantly diflused 
throughout the district : they lie scattered through the com-fieldB and meadows 
as well as the less productive tracts, small regard being paid to the interests of 
the farmer, as by the stannary law the miner is allowed to proceed where he 
will in his search after coal. Heightening the ill character of the scene 
arc huge unpicturesque engines, and large " gins ” worked by horses, scat- 
tered among the miserable hovels of the colliers, gathered around both the 
old and the new workings. The unfavourable impression thus produced 
is by no means removed on a nearer inspection of the localities of the 
mines ; particularly during winter, when most of the workings are filled with 
surface water. 

• As la miny other pUcot, the foresU Iwvo been destroyed to unelt iron ; wo have oijwu met the ruin* 
ot emelung houses, that were deserted when the wood was burnt out. Wo have already referred to one of 

thorn in the vioimty of beautiful Lough Caimb, near the Lakes of KllUmey. 
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The geology of “ the Leinster coal district ** is extremely simple ; the 
granite country of Carlow is succeeded by beds of limestone, consisting of 
fdmost every variety of this rock — ^from that of a loose, shivery, grey limestone, 
breaking into indetermined angular fragments, to the most solid kind, usually 
denominated black or Kilkenny marble. This formation, from the imbedded 
organic remains which are so abundantly diffused throughout its members, 
is distinctly referable to the mountain or carboniferous limestone system. 
Notwithstanding all that has been advanced in support of the assertion made 
by some geologists, that no coal exists in the first six hundred feet of the slate 
day which immediately succeeds the limestone, a coal does exist in immediate 
contact with it, as may be seen by an examination of the strata exposed in a 
quarry on the farm of Rathtilig, near Arles, Queen’s County, belonging to the 
Hon. Mr. Butler. It has been suggested to us that this fact may be accounted 
for by the edges of the basin having been forced up by the convulsion which 
formed it, and thereby brought the coal into close but artificial proximity to 
the limestone. In this the seam is exposed for a considerable distance ; 
and, although in very disturbed ground, it is about two feet six inches in 
thickness at the verge or outcrop ; and culm raised from it has been employed 
in burning lime in the quarry. Besides this there are eighteen distinct veins 
of coal, varying in thickness from a few inches to four feet, and of which 
number ten ai’c now workable ; but when a more scientific system comes into 
operation, some of tliose which have hitherto been neglected will be found 
available. These seams of coal arc interstratified with the usual alternations 
of sand-stone, slaty bond-stone, slate-clay, clay-stone, or clunch. and clay iron- 
stone, in thin beds. The fossil remains contained in these strata, in some 
instances, consist of marine shells, similar to those of the inferior limestone ; 
but the greater number consist of parts of stems of arborescent ferns and 
aquatic plants, interspersed with the bhells of fresh-water moUusca. 

One remarkable difference is observable between the coal of tins district 
and that of the anthracitous, or stone-coal districts of South Wales : in the 
former the entire of the coal, from the base to the summit of the hill, is of one 
uniform character ; whilst in the latter there is a gradual departure from the 
true anthracite, which is only developed amongst the bottom members of the 
series, until, in its most bituminous state, it is found occupying the upper part 
of the same district. The cause of thu great difference is that inferior seams 
of coal in South Wales were formed, like the Elilkenny anthracite, by heat 
and pressure ; but in the superior seams heat was not present. 

The qualities of this Kilkenny coal, as we have remarked, are very 
singular. In consuming it emits neither flame nor smoke, and it leaves but a 
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trifling residue of ashes ; in fact, from the ingredients of the cool, it is impos- 
sible that any of these should occur: the analysis is as follows — 


Carbon 96.95 in 106 Porta 

Dai^ Grey Aahea . (metallic oxidea) . . 8.00 Ditto 

Sulphur 0.05 Ditto 

100 . 00 ; 


showing that the part producing the flame and smoke in the English coal 
is entirely wanting in this — we mean the bitumen, which is usually 50 per 
cent, of the w'hole. 

This absence of bitumen admirably fits it for all culinary purposes to which 
it may be applied, and also renders it an excellent coal for generating steam 
for engines, although the form of the furnace must be different from that in which 
bituminous coal is consumed. In using it for this purpose alone, a saving of 
at least 50 per cent is effected, as, from its superior density, a ton of it will 
last as long as a ton and a half of English coal. A further saving consists in the 
doing away with stokers, &c., which are unnecessary, as the coal has not that 
tendency to clinker and choke the furnace bars, which we find so detrimental 
in the bituminous coal*. 

Notwithstanding the numerous and very great improvements that of late 
years have been introduced into mining operations in this country, the collieries 
of Kilkenny, instead of making simultaneous advances, seem rather to be in a 
retrograding condition j certainly no symptoms of radical improvement are 
visible. This, probably, arises more from an antipathy on the part of the 
working classes to the introduction of anything they have not been previously 
accustomed to, and an injudicious selection of colliery agents, than to a want 
of spirit and liberality in the proprietors themselves. 

The prevailing opinion is, that almost the entire coal of the Kilkenny district 
has been wrought out. This may be correct as regards the upper beds. It is 
also equally undeniable that immense deposits of coal do exist, and are attain- 
able by sinking to a lower level ; but, as the increased depth would compel 
the conduct of operations on a regular scientific plan, — a large tract of coal 
being wrought from one pit, and the thorough ventilation of the works kept 
up by a system of draughts or cun-ents of air — ^not after the rabbit-warren 

* All coal it formed from vegetable outter, under premre, with the ezelunon of atmoapherie air, 
which, by affording oxygen, would induce fermentation, and thus resolve it Into ita proximate piindlples : 
indeed, the texture of the wood can be distinctly traced in ooal. Anthracite, or stone coal, diffisrs from the 
ordinary or bituminous, by having been exposed to a very high heat, which haa driven off the gaseoua matten, 
and thus changed it to carbon or charcoal, which has some nnall portion of aulphur and metals (oomUnrd 
as Bulphurets) contained in it. Kilkenny coal, during oembuation, by ita union with the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, is converted into three distinct products- ■Carbonic acid, metallic oxidea (grey oshesl, mJ aulphnrous 
acid gas, which givrt the extremely unpleaeantnnd nnwholeiome vapour. 
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vy%tem which has been pursued in removing the coals from the shallower 
level — ^the proprietors, instead of adopting these measures^ have abandoned 
their works ; not wishing to risk either their lives or properties in the intro- 
duction of a new method, which, although tending materially to ameliorate 
the condition of the colliers and working men, would nevertheless be strenu- 
ously opposed by the great majority of them, as an invasion of their rights. 

The present produce of the Leinster collieries is extremely variable 
(particularly the hard coal), as it depends entirely on the accidental discovery 
of the pillars and barriers left to prevent the exfoliation of the roof in the 
former workings ; the fact that no records of the underground workings have 
been preserved, will account for the uncertainty that exists in the search after 
these remnants of remote operations. The average quantity of hard coal 
now raised may therefore be estimated at about 40,000 tons, and of culm, 
76,000 tons annually ; of this the Doonane colliery contributes the largest 
portion. The principal part of this coal is consumed in the neighbouring 
towns, although it is occasionally carried to places at great distances; but in 
these cases it is usually employed in the process of malting, &c., for which 
purpose it is admirably adapted. 

“ The excellent qualities of the Kilkenny coal,** observes Mr. Tighe, “ for 
particular uses, are well known in Ireland ; no fuel dries malt so well, and this 
without any preparation ; it is excellent for the forge, and for most works in 
iron ; in every manufacture, where steady heat is required, devoid of smoke, 
it cannot be excelled; nor does it dirty the flues when it is used*.** Its use 
in private houses, however, by persons who are careless or not accustomed to 
it, is disagreeable and often noxious. The vast quantity of carbonic acid gas 
evolved and formed during the ignition, not only diminishes the quantity of 
pure vital air, but, being so much heavier than atmospheric air, subsides and 
mingles with the lower stratum of it, which must be breathed by the inhabit- 
ants. And it is observable that in the lower parts of the town its effects are 
more sensibly felt than in the higher. When breathed in any quantity, this 
air produces heaviness in the head, diminished circulation, torpor, and 
ftunting ; in close rooms it has the suffocating effect of charcoal ; but its smell 
is much heavier and more disagreeable. Even in Kilkenny, therefore, the 
coal is not much used by the higher classes ; and the lower orders, very 
naturally, prefer turf. To our minds, the fire it made was cheerless to the 
eye, and exceedingly unpleasant to the smell. 

The principal marble quarry of Kilkenny is situated about half a mile 

* &7 Mr. Kireia’isulTfu, itapproMbM naarly to pore curboo, without snj bitumiooui mtitor whot- 
r xfr , he coiuulSn it «s eontilalng 07.8 per cent, of pure otrbon, the reuuitnder beiog nninflammable uhea. 
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south of the city ; the marble ie black ; and some of it remarkably pure. Mr. 
CoUes, the proprietor of the mills, exports annually to England about 100 
tons of it, and obtains in exchange the marble of Italy, which he work8 up 
with the produce of the quarry into chimney pieces, &c., which he frequently 
inlays with coloured stones, and adorns with sculptures in relief. The marble 
generally contains a variety of impressions, of madrepores, of bivalve, and of 
turbinate shells. “ Mytilites, turbinites, pectenites, tellinites, tubiporites, 
nautilites, and ammonites, may be distinguished, and perhaps most of the 
testaceous marks usually found in such stones.** One water>wheel, by 
machinery, saws and polishes slabs with the power of forty men. There is a 
quantity of marble rock through every part of the country ; and in many places 
may be seen the most beautiful specimens of madrepore marble in the loose 
stone walls on the high roads ; and in fact all the stone in and around Kil- 
kenny is marble, with beautiful madrepore and shells mixed through it, 
which, when calcined by the air or heat of the fire in chimney-pieces, appear 
so that sometimes you imagine you could pluck out the perfect shell. It is 
much used for tomb and head stones ; and it was very striking to note it among 
the ruins of ancient churches in the vicinity — polished by the hand of time, 
and pointing out the graves of the humblest peasants. About three or four 
miles north of Kilkenny, and in the immediatc'vicinity of other quarries, are the 
singular caves of Dunmore. We borrow from the survey of Mr. Tighc a descrip- 
tion of the principal cave. ** It is situated not far from the edge of the calcareous 
district, a little south of the church of Mcthill, and in a cultivated field on the 
slope of a gentle hill. A large oval pit, about fifty yards by forty wide, first 
appears, which seems to have been formed by the sinking in of the surface, 
where it had least to support it ; in the eastern end is the mouth of the cave, 
to which the rubbish of stone and clay forms a deep descent of above seventy 
feet from the opposite quarter : the sides of the pit arc almost perpendicular ; 
the strata nearly horizontal and thin, with cavities containing spars and crystals. 
Babbits often burrow near the entrance, and wild pigeons live within the first 
cavity. Some of the plants within the pit, and before the arch at the entrance, 
are the Glechoma hederacea, ground ivy ; Ir. Atkainlusa; a plant considered holy 
by the common people *, and carried as a charm against fairies, particularly on 

* To another plant, Verbena offlclnalw, ▼ervain, Mr. Tigbe alto refen oa an object of peouliir veneiation 
with the pcanntrjr. *• Iti Irith name,” ho layt, “ U lugh na grass, and it m eeteemed at a sovereign remedy 
in many cases. When the country doctors among the common people, or old women, pall herbs for medicinal 
purposes, they always add some snperstitious invocation, and some plants are taken up ‘ in the name of the 
Father, Son, and the Holy Ohost,’ but when vervain is pulled, this peculiar incantation is used 
* Vervain, thou growest upon holy ground. 

In Mount Calvary thou wert found. 
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St. JohnHi night; Aspltnium acohpendrium^ hart*s-tongue spleenwort ; /r. lugh 
na much y fian^ or plant of the wild hoar; Samhucus myrOf black elder; 
The first cavern is irregularly shaped, of a large circumference ; the roof near 
fifty feet high, and the floor sloping downwards ; towards the left, a narrow 
passage leads by a slippery ascent to the interior, where a vast variety of 
Btalactitic forms, assisted by the inequality of the rock, amuse die spectator ; 
the cave grows narrow, and again widens into a large apartment ; beyond are 
winding passages and other cavities, in one of which the cave is said to run 
out towards the other side of the hill, and that the light can be seen through 
a chink ; it certainly goes in that direction, and might be opened at the other 
end. The bottom is always slippery ; stalactites arc continually formed by 
the dripping water, and calcareous sinter is deposited in various shapes on 
the sides and bottom. In one part of the inner cavern, imagination supposes 
it to take the form of an organ, in another that of a cross, or of an altar : 
pieces of the transparent alabaster taken out of this cave have been occasionally 
polished, and worked into tables and vases, and it is surprising that they are 
not an object of manufacture in an extensive manner. The quantity is great ; 
it can be detached in large masses, and an easier entrance might be opened 
to the other end of the cavern. A stream of water passes through the cave 
at a great distance from its mouth, and many skulls and bones have been 
found not a great way from this stream, and in other parts far within the 
cavity ; some of the skulls were enveloped in calcareous spar. In or near 
this cave some clay coloured by carbon, and called black chalk, has been 
taken up.” 

It has never been entirely explored ; and there is a report current that it 
runs along under ground until it communicates with the castle in Kilkenny — 
it has been even affirmed, that the voices of people talking in the lliolscl have 
been heard in the cave. 

At Ballyspellan and Castlecomer, both within the limits of the coal 
district, are chalybeate springs, whose waters arc much frequented for the 
medicinal qualities they are supposed to possess. Nevertheless, the strength 
of these springs is not so great as that of the waters which issue from the deep 


Thou curett til Nrei und all diacasea, 

And in the name of the holy Jeaiia, 

I pull you out of the ground.* 

** The aupentitiona of ancient religiona are generally tranaferred to the preaent profeaaion. Medidnal Tirtnoa 
are attributed to almoat every plant, by thoae who profeas that knowledge among the common people ; thclt 
knowledge they derive from tradition { in aome inatanoea they ace very right, holding aeveral powerful planU, 
aa dwarf elder, wateinloek, and othera, in high eatimation (or their proper uaea.'* 
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bore-holes and mines of the collieries, owing, in part, to the surface water 
mixing more freely with them. 

However, the spa at Ballyspellan, in addition to the sulphate of iron lield 
in solution, contains a considerable portion of carbonic acid gas, ^hich it 
probably derives from its proximity to the carboniferous limestone^ 

From these lighter subjects we turn to one of very considerable 
importance. 

The ** Loan Societies ” of Ireland claimed our earliest attention. At 
Cahir, in the county of Tipperary, we had the first opportunity of testing 
their practical working. On applying at the office there, the books were 
readily submitted to us, and it was with no considerable surprise as well 
as gratification we found, that although from the first of June 1839 to the 
thirtieth of June 1840, a sum of £3792 had been lent to 1306 borrowers, 
the institution had not sustained a loss of a single shilling — that the 
'' securities ” were applied to in only fifty-three cases, and summoned in but 
one instance. The same result followed our inquiries at Waterford — ** no 
loss whatever having occurred to the society from any defiiult in repayments.** W e 
had afterwards abundant opportunities for ascertaining that these proofs of the 
honesty of the peasantry of Ireland, who constitute by far the largest pro- 
portion of the borrowers, were not accidental, but were borne out by similar 
evidence, derived from nearly every district throughout the country. We have 
therefore thought it our duty to procure all the necessary documents connected 
with the subject, in order to communicate such information concerning it 
as we have thought would interest our readeis — prefacing our remarks by 
some account of the several attempts to establish Loan Funds in Ireland, prior 
to the introduction of their establishment under Government control. 

The advantage to the poorer classes of small loans of money to purchase 
implements of trade, early attracted the notice of the Irish Parliament ; and 
at various periods during the last century, associations of benevolent indivi- 
duals organised themselves for the purpose of forming, by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, a capital stock, to be lent out to industrious tradesmen, on the joint 
security of one or more persons for repayment of the loan within twelve 
months, and without interest. These private societies realised so fully the 
expectations of their promoters, that in 1778 the subject came before Parlia- 
ment. A musical society existed in Dublin, which, from the year 1756, had 
applied the receipts of their concerts to Loan Society purposes; and the 
existing managers of that society were, with several public officers, incorpo- 
rated in 1778 (by the 17 & 18 Geo. 3, c. \ 2 ), as a Charitable Loan Society, 
giving them extensive powers to hold property, and to open branchea through- 
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out the country. Legacies have been left to the society, but its funds are now 
greatly diminished, many of the branches are extinct, and such as remain have 
no connexion whatever with the parent musical society in Dublin*. 

During the last thirty years, various associations have been formed in 
London with the view of improving the condition of the Irish peasantry. 
Some of these associations bestowed pecuniary grants to encourage the straw 
hat manufacture, and others to improve the fisheries, or the state of agri- 
culture, either by small loans of money, or by grants of fishing-tackle, or of 
farming or manufacturing implements. These transactions were carried on 
through the medium of local committees, who corresponded with the parent 
associations in London. 

The beneficial effects of these institutions being generally acknowledged, 
it was deemed advisable to introduce a new bill for their further encourage- 
ment, as the musical society act of 1778 had substantially fallen into desuetude. 
This new bill (which passed in May 1823) enacted, that any number of 
persons desirous of forming a Charitable Loan Society, either by lending small 
sums of money or implements of industry, should lodge with the clerk of the 
peace a copy of their rules ; that loans not exceeding £10 in any one year 
might be made to any person upon notes of hand, wnich would be free of 
stamp duty ; that these loans would be recoverable by the treasurer of the 
society; that legal interest only would be chargeable; that none of the 
trustees or managers were to receive any remuneration, but clerks were to be 
paid such salaries, or other necessary expenses, as the rules of each society 
sanctioned. Any looms, wheels, or other implements lent out by a society, 
were, before delivery, to be stamped, and were to be saved firom distraint for 
rent or debt. 

A few years additional experience demonstrated that many abuses were 
creeping in, under the act of 1823, and that the beneficial principles of the 
loan fund system could not be worked out without an alteration in the law. 
For although the trustees and directors of Loan Societies were personally 
excluded from all remuneration, yet by the sweeping language “ of all 
necessary expenses ” to be paid to clerks, without any limit, members of the 
families of directors were in some instances largely remunerated, and little or 

• A branch of tbii original inititution ia atill carried on at St. Anno’a Church, Dublin, with a nett 
capita] of about j£4000 ; but aa the aociotjr only lends thointereat of Ita capital, at the cli^ of the laat year, 
only about £300 wu in the handa of borrowora, notwithatanding the diatreaa which might be aUeviated 
in Dublin by ita proper uao. The principal ia enjoyed by that wealthy body the Bank of Ireland at three 
and a half per cent. ; and tlua, too, when hundreds of solvent, though poor and induatrioua partiea, would 
willingly pay a much larger per centage for iu uie, and thui be benefited by having capital to employ on 
which they ditild realise a large profit by their small deahngs. 
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no profit was realised. Some of the London associations issued their grants 
also to the local committees free of interest ; and as manj of these committees 
charged the borrowers six per cent., a large profit arose, which was, hqw^er 
swallowed up by expensive and irresponsible management. 

To meet these circumstances, an act passed in 1836, authorising the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to appoint a Central Board of Commissioners, 
with power to inspect the books of all Loan Societies estabUshed under 
the act. The rules also were to be examined and certified by a revising 
barrister before being lodged with the clerk of the peace ; and any society 
violating the rules was liable to suspension by the board. The loans were to 
be lepayable by instalments, and interest not exceeding the rate of sixpence 
in the pound for twenty weeks, was chargeable to the borrower ; while all 
profits over and above the limited expense of management were to be appro- 
priated to local charitable purposes, such as maintaining a hospital or school, 
or aiding in the purchase of clothing or fuel for the poor, &c., and each 
society was also to send up to the Board a yearly account of its proceedings. 
In 1838 an amendment of the act passed, giving the Board power to reduce 
prospectively the salaries to clerks, if they were out of proportion to the 
extent of business ; and every treasurer was imperatively required to find 
security. Tlie Board were also directed to report annually to Parliament. 

In compliance with the direction, three Reports have already been 
delivered ; the first being printed by order of the House of Commons, on 
the twenty-seventh of August 1839, and the two latter having been presented 
to both Houses by command of Her Majesty. 

The fix St and second Reports are but scanty documents, and we have 
heard great complaints of the inaccuracy of the tables appended to them, but 
have reason to believe that the Irish government, awake to the magnitude of 
the interests at stake, have taken measures for insuring more satisfactory 
returns for the future ; and the amplitude and correctness of the Report for 
the past year (1840) confirms this supposition. 

It appears by this Report that the increase of the Loon Fund System has 
been in the following ratio : — 

COMPARATIVE STATEMEMT SHOWING THE PllOORESS OF THE LOAN FUND BFSTRH IN IRELAND, 

' AS EXHIBITED IN THE REPORTS OF THE CENTRAL BOARD TO PARLIAMENT. 


Ymh 

No ofttaclotln 
trutmlltlnK 
Aaiinal AitounU 
tttUia BoMd 

Amount 

airoulniaid 

No of 
Borrowon 

Nrt Prnllt 
npplimhis to 
ClmrUr 

1836 

50 

£ 

180,526 

148,528 

£ 

2,547 

1839 

157 

816,473 

352,469 

11,047 

1840 

215 

1,164,046 

463,750 

15,477 
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This alone, one might suppose, affords sufficient evidence of the value of 
the system — that in two years a circulation of one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds should have increased to one million, one hundred and sixty-four 
thousand ; and when it is considered that this large amount drawn from the 
pockets of those who are well able to spare it, and to whom it yields a handsome 
interest for its use, is circulated amongst the poorest class of the people in 
loans averaging about £3 each, it seems a waste of argument to defend it. 

As, however, attacks arc constantly made on the Loan Fund system, and 
some persons, perhaps, mistake the assertions of parties opposed to it for 
arguments, wc shall endeavour to take a short and impartial review of the 
whole subject in its present state and future bearings on the moral and social 
condition of the people of Ireland ; believing it to have a large and most 
important influence upon both 


* Statements os to the practical working of the system arc published in the Report/' from a very 
large proportion of the Provincial Societies. As confirmatory (vf the view wc have taken, we extract passages 
from some of them. MovillCf County Donegal. — This Society continues to be productive of mucli good 
among tho industrious classes of this neighbourhood ; affording means of industry and promoting habits of 
regularity, providonco, and honesty. Lubellavoy County Fermanagh.’^Si'vonX instances have como to our 
knowledge of persons of tliat class, who hud not a row when the Loan b und was first established, but who 
borrowed the price of one from the Fund, and during the winter repaid the instalments by tho sale of milk, 
&c. Dungannon, County Tyrone. — Many parties who have obtained loans have been enabled to increase 
their stock of cattle, and utherwiso to bring their lauds into a better state of cultivation ; numerous small 
maiiufurturers have been enabled to increase their number of looms, giving additional employment to their 
own inmates, as well as to their poorer neighbours. Edyeworthatown, County Longford. — Tho Trustees 
look back with no small degroc of pleasure to the good effect their Society has produced upon the minds and 
habits of the population, immediately within tho range of its operations. Kenagh^ County Longford . — 
Sovoral instances have como under the notice of the Committee, which afford very gratif) ing testimony of 
the stimulus which has been afforded to industry and regularity by this Institution. KHleahandra, County 
Cavan.— ’Some farmers have said that the loan was “ as good to them " as tho gift of the same sum ; and a 
couple of cjues have anson of farmers saying that they ** never liud a fourtooted beast on their land before,” 
and now they have two or throe. Galway. — Tho number of persons assisted by these loans may be calcu- 
lated at 3600, many of whom have boon raised from poverty and despair to comparative comfort and con6- 
dence, and saved from being a charge on tho Poor Rate or Mendicity Institution. Ballaghadereen, County 
Mayo, — Every member (in the several districts) bears testimony to the great benefit received by 
individuals from the use of the Loan Fund money, not merely in n pecuniary point of view, but by the 
great increase observable among those who have received it of habits of order, active induatry, and the 
guneral comfort of their families. Miltown Malhay, County Clare. — The formation of the Society 
was a source of great relief to the poor, during the trying period of tlie last scarce summer, and the 
regular and certain payment for potatoes, through the means of the loons granted, tended to keep up a well 
supplied market at a reduced price. The tribe of usurious money brokers, with whom this country abounded, 
have nearly ceased their griping extortion upon the poor, through the instrumentality of the Fund, to which 
all now resort, who hitherto sorely felt the oppression of this tribe. Magoumey, County Cork. — In 
several instances, poor, but industrious, individuals have been materially beoefitted. Many, especially of the 
labouring classes, have been rescued from the exorbitant exactions of the usurer ; a siimalus bu been given 
to the mull traders of the district, a system of order and punctuality bia beon introduced, and we have no 
doubt but that, with God's blessing, a closer bond of union will bo formed between all nlaisirs of society, and 
the spirit of kindness and good-will, which wc thankfully acknowledge hu hitherto existed, will be inoroaaed 
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The history and formation of a properly conducted Loan Fund is this. 
The resident gentry of some locality in which no Loan Society exists, perceive 
that such an institution is required, or would benefit the people in the 4istAct. 

and atrangthened. Cattle Towntend, Countif Cork. — A very perceptible atimnlaB baa been given to 
industry, and many are now maintaining tbeir familiea in comparative comfort, who, but for the aid leceived 
from thr Loan Fund, would be living In idleness and want. Glandore, Cwnty Cork, — Results the moot 
beneficial have followed ; distresa has been relieved at the most critical periods ; the labourer, who, without 
its aid, would have been unable to procure seed for his potato garden last summer, has now, through those 
means, aided by the blessing of Piovidcnco, an abundance of food, and in many coses the rent of the garden 
has been paid, by tho timely aid given to the industry of himself or the females of his family, by enabling 
them to procure the means of making their own labour available. Habits of industry and of eiertion have, 
in innumerable instances, been promoted, a regard fot chanu'ter and habits of punctuality have invariably 
been generated. Gotoran^ County JTi/irenfty.— Many poor nnd industrious families were enabled, by the 
seasonable lelief afforded them, to continue in their homes, which otherwise poverty would have forced them 
to abandon, and beg fur that precarious subsistence which, from want of constant employment, they could 
not procure for themselves. Caetletown, County Meath, — As in former years, it lias assisted the small 
farmer, by enabling him to bold over his com for a favourable market, besides the great advantage to be 
derived from not being obliged to thrash his corn until the straw was required for fodder. Tho cottier has 
frequently boon enabled to keep over his pig, when, but for the assistance aflorded by tlie Loan Fund, ho 
would have breii compelled to boll at great disadvanti^e. The labourer has been able to puiuhase, especially 
in the summer, the food necessary for the subsistenee of himself and family, at market prices, instead of 
dealing with those who chaigc an enormous profit for a short credit. Mountrath^ Queen't Cotin/Jg.— The 
I^ns have been of great service to tho majority of the borrowers, in many cases enabling them to lay in 
provisions for tho summer for much less than they would afterwards pay, and providing seed for their ground, 
which would otherwise remain waste ; and by supplying materials for tradesmen, chiefly Brogue-makers, Shoe- 
makers, Painters, C'arpoiiters, Weavers, and Victuallers. Clonmel^ County Tipperary. — Several instances 
of the great bcuefit which industrious persons have derived from tho assistance aflTordod by tho Society have 
come under the notice of the Managers. Cows have been purchased by some, and the sale of the milk has 
enabled them to repay the Loan ; others have purchased pigs, and repaying the instalments from tbeir weekly 
earnings, liave been able, in some little time, to sell to advantage. On the whole, the Managers are led to 
expect that much good will result from the encouragement hold out to good character and industrious habits. 
Tipperary, County Tipperary. — It has conferred immense benefits on the poor and industrious olasses ; 
but for the aid afforded during the present and post winters, it is fearful to contemplate the distress the poor 
would have to encounter. Tyrrell' t Pott, County Westmeath. — As applications for the Reports of the Society 
are frequently mode, and sometimes from distant quarters, it seems expedient to give a statement both of its 
direct effects, nnd of its no less important collateral operations. Its direct effects rosnlt from its constitution 
as a Loan Office, in distributing Loans from one pound to ten inclusive, through a district comprdiending, at 
the lowest computation, four hundred square miles its collateral operations, in its being a Savings* Bank, 
receiving the deposits of the industrious, (of whom not a few are afraid of keeping them in their houses,) and 
paying them a high interest for them in supporting ftom its profits an Infant School, which is in a highly 
prosperous state, educating 120 children, of whom seventy are in constant attendance ; — in establishing a 
Platting School for Irish Leghorn Hats and Bonnets ; in the employing of a Scotch Agriculturist, and fumisb- 
iug agricultural seeds to tho fanners ;~in its working the machinery of a Ladies’ Society for the improvement 
of the female peasantry ; — in its laying in stores of various kinds — as, in the present season, coals, and in 
other seasons, meal — for the use of those who could not expend capital upon them, and furnishing these 
articles at cost price ; — in the bestowing of the net proRts chiefly upon public works, so as at once to give 
employment to the distressed, and to render that employment subservient to the public Interest by permanent 
improvements; and lastly, ~in the exercise of an extensive moral influenoe by the enooungemettt of habits 
of temperance. Lianaikea, County F’ermanayA,— Through the medium of this Society, two working 
sehools have also been lately established, and two competent mistresses procured (under Uie patronage of 
Mrs. Crieliton, and superintendenoe of a Committee of ladies), for instructing daughMs of small flinners. 
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A meeting is called, and as many as are inclined to become depositors 
state their intention of taking debentures from the new society, for which 
they receive interest, in some places five and in others six per cent. One party 
is voted treasurer, another honorary secretary, and three or four others trustees. 
Buies for the government of the society are then drawn up, and it is 
imperative that each set of rules shall contain a provision that no manager 


mechtnici, labourers, 8lc., in straw plat, and plain, useful, and fancy needlework, by which moons they may 
in after life obtain a comfortable and respcctablu livelihood. 

We must add to this note two or throe individual cases, whicii afford a fur specimen of the whole. 

A. B. states that he had taken gnus foi a row from May till November ; that in June his cow died ; that 
he was not only at the loss of the cow, but would also be obliged to pay for the glass just as much ns if the 
cow were on it ; that, in short, he would have been a ruined man. He applied for £10 to replace the cow ; 
the loan was granted ; he puichased a cow ; with hoi butter and his own weekly earnings ho found no difficulty 
In paying the instalments ; at the end of twenty weeks he hod the cow clear, ami the full benefit of the gross. 
C. D. states, he had ground for oats and potatoes, but had no seed ; applied for a loan of £B ; purchased seed 
and sowed and planted the ground, and paid the instalments out of his weekly earnings. E. F., a shoemaker, 
bad plenty of orders from his customers, but could not fiilhl them for want of leather, and whs in danger of 
losing their custom ; applied for uloan of £'3 ; bought leullier, and was eobily able to support himself, and 
repay the instalments. G. M., a labourer, with two in family, caining ten shillings a week, bad no meal— 
maiket price thirteen shillings— if he applied to a mealmoiiger, would be chaigod twenty-two shillings on tme^ 
to be paid in three months — if he dealt with him would lose nine shillingb > i every cwt. — applied to Loan 
Fund *, foi two shillings and sixpence, obtained a loan of £b , bought meal oil advantageous terms to support 
his family : and was easily able to pay the instalments. P. S., another shoemaker, represented that he might 
have bud work, but had no money or means to get leather. Got notice fiom Lis laiidloid to quit, being 
in arrear, and nut likely to be better; has sat hamnioring his stone fur hours to make the neighbours believe 
he had work wlicn he had none, that he might get Ume to pay his rout. Borrowed from Loan Fund, and 
can now, os ho says, “ hammer Ins stone in earnest, and with a dry eye.” Biddy C., wife of a small farmer, 
bought a cow with £9 she got from Loan Fund, ** unbeknowus ” to her husband ; paid the eight shillinp a 
week, with the butter aud milk, and in twenty weeks had the eow clear profit. Has now four cows by tame 
means, and hat no occasion to trouble the ** Blessed Fund, which has been the making of her aud her’s.” It 
would be useless to multiply these instances, winch might be easily dono. 


We copy from the Report of the Portadown Sontty, ** the number and objects for which Loans were 
granted in 1840-”— 


£ 0. d. 

1 60 Loons to Purchase Horses 650 0 0 

1760 „ ,, Cows, Pigs, Goats . . . 7000 0 0 

137 „ ,, Com, Hay, or Seeds . . . 550 0 0 

21 „ ,, Farm Implements .... 65 0 0 

43 „ „ Looms 175 0 0 

425 „ ., Yarn 1700 0 0 

40 „ „ Timber 176 0 0 

15 „ „ Iron 50 0 0 

60 „ „ Leather 262 0 0 

030 „ „ Dealing 650 0 0 

85 „ „ Fishing Tackle 6 0 0 

175 „ „ Rent 700 0 0 

97 „ „ Debts 388 0 0 

601 „ „ Provisions 2525 0 0 

Total Number 3667 Amount £14,918 0 0 
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or trustee shall directly or indirectly derive any profit firom it. Another 
rule must aacertain the limit to which the managers shall be at liberty to 
go in expenses of management, and a third, that the treasurer shall t^colae 
bound with solvent sureties in a reasonable amount for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties. These rules are then transmitted to the Secretary ie Dublin 
Castle, for the approval of the Board, who make any alteration in them they 
may deem expedient, and the copy is then returned to the society, that three 
fair transcripts may be made and sent up for certification. On their reaching 
the secretary he submits them to the certifying barrister, who, if they are 
in accordance with the acts, attaches his certification and signature that such is 
the case. One of these transcripts is then lodged in the office of the Secretary 
to the Board, another with the clerk of the peace of the county in which the 
society is situate, and the third is transmited to the treasurer of the society as 
a voucher that his society is entitled to the privileges conferred by the Act. 

The society is then in legal existence, and commences operations. A person 
is appointed clerk, and to him the intending borrowers apply for application 
papers, which are according to the form prmted in the note*, and for each of 
which a penny or a half-penny is generally charged. 


rormer Loan {%f any) 
I 

County of 
and holding 


• APPLICATION FOE A LOAN PROM THE — 
No. Amount, £ 


LOAN SOCIETY 
Fines 


d. 


of Parish of 

of which the Pettj Senions are hold at 

acres of land, request that I may be accommodated wMi 
pound sbillingo, according to the Rales 

of the — — ^ Loan Fund, which I intend to employ in 

and of which I solemnly declare that the whole is to be applied to my own use and not divided with any 
other person. 

I certify that the above-named ig personally known to me an d 

that I consider to be a solvent, honest, indaatnous person, and that 

I behove the above statement to be perfectly correct. 

G$ven tinder my Aand, ihte day of 184 

Signed of 


It IS requested that no Person will certify for an iMKonsL pchson, or for one who does not live industnously 
in some calling. 


WE whose names are hereunto subsonbed, will guarantee the payment by a Promissory Note of £ «. 

to the Treosurei for the time being of the CHARITABLE LOAN SOCIETY, applied 

for by 

Gwen under our hand, this day of 

of of which the Petty Sessions ore 

possessed of property in 
to the value of at least £ 

^ of which the P;<tty Sessions am 

po s s es se d of pnperty m 
to the value of at least £ 


held St 


hsldat 


VOL II. 
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This being filled up, and returned by the applicant, his solvency and general 
character, with that of his sureties, is considered, by one or two of the trustees 
in council met for the purpose, and if approved, the full loan applied for, or 
such portion of it as they may think proper to grant, is paid to the borrower, 
stopping, at the time the loan is issued, sixpence in the pound by way of 
interest. The borrower then receives a card, on which the amount lent to him 
is entered, and the instalments he pays are marked off. A duplicate of this, 
or a proper account of the transaction, is of course booked by the society. 
The borrower, and his sureties for him, bind themselves to repay the amount 
of the loan in twenty weeks, by instalments of one shilling in the pound per 
week. Thus, if a borrower applies for a loan of £5, which is approved, the 
society hands him £4 17«. 6^., retaining two shillings and sixpence as interest. 
He then pays five shillings for twenty weeks, and the £5 is paid off. Should 
the borrower run into default, he subjects himself in most societies to a fine of 
one penny for the first week, and three-pence for the second and every 
succeeding week on each pound lent him, and should he remain two weeks in 
default, his sureties receive notice that they will be sued for the amount 
together with the fines incurred, and unless the borrower comes in, this is 
immediately done. But in the very great majority of cases no such steps are 
necessary, the poor borrowers generally being very punctual in their 
repayments. 

It has been objected by some that the borrowers lose their time in repaying 
these instalments, but in practice the personal attendance of the borrower or 
his sureties is seldom given. The instalments of a whole neighbourhood arc 
frequently brought in by a child, or some old person, fit for no other employ- 
ment, who goes, jMtr vicem, for two or three town lands. “ Indeed,” remarks 
the Rev. Mr. Nixon, of Castle Town, “ it is quite delightful to see the con- 
fidence reposed by the borrowers in the persons who carry their instalments, 
and also the fidelity and accuracy, nay, even the tact, that these latter evince 
in the discharge of the duty they have undertaken.” In some places, the 
amount of interest charged is less than that above stated, and in others the 
fines are higher. There is no uniformity in these matters, nor have the 
Central Board any power of enforcing it, though it is evidently desirable. 

W e have found great difficulty in arriving at an accurate estimate of the 
real number of these societies, or loan funds, at work throughout the country. 
Up to the Slst of December, 1840, ^2 societieB had been registered by the 
certifying barrister, and thirty others had sent copies of rules, of which they 
never took any steps to complete the certification. From the Ist of January 
to the Slst of May, 1841, twenty-six new societies have been added to the 
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number. In tlie appendix to their third report, the Board return S15 sooietiea 
in operation, which had reported to them, and five more working, which 
not reported up to the time the tables went to press. 

From these data it may be presumed that S46 properly registered and 
legitimate societies are at work under the sanction and control of the Board, 
and their circulation for the present year may be estimated at about a million 
and a half sterling. There are, however, in Ireland several loan funds, 
''private and irresponsible*;** we add, in a note, an abstract that will 
exhibit the operations of the societies reporting to the board, and to these 
we shall confine our remarks in the absence of any genuine statistical 

• Theie “ private and irreBpoiuible ” ■ocieties may again be divided into two cl oa iei— via. tbe locietim in 
connexion witli “The Irith Reproductive Loan Fund,*' aa it is named (though anything but leproduotive in 
principle) and tlio aocietici inatituted by varioui crafty men for their own evil purpoiea, and who by conducting 
their busiiiOBa on Uio principle of ditcounting imall billa for abort porioda, manage to rob the poor to an enor- 
moua amount without rendering tbemaeivea liable to any legal prooredinga. 

When the Act 1 and 2 Vic. c. 78, waa paaaed, making it imperative on all loan aocietioa to enrol under 
the Boaid, under ])enalty of not being able to recover any money or gooda they might lend, in any court, the 
partiee intcrcated had unfortunately auffirient intercat to inaert a clauao in the bill exempting the aociotioa in 
countxion with the Iriah Reproductive Loan Fund Inatitution from tint wboleaome control, provided the 
chairman of tbe Inatitution m Loudon aent to the Secretory of the Board in Dublin a liat of the aodetiea tbua 
connected. Thua an imperium in imperio was formed, and a very largo number of aocietioa m aome of the 
moat important dialricta rendered independent of tbe control of \he Board, although the latter body are in 
a moaaure reaponaible for tbe general enucta of the ayatem in the country, and partiea unable to diatingoiah 
between rogiatered and unregiaterod aocietiea frequently blame tbe Board, and tho ayatem it advocatea, for 
ovila incidoiitol to the management of aodetiea over which they have no control. 

But it la to be feared the above arc among tho leaat of the ovila ariaing from tbia want of reaponalbili^. 
Let UB truce “ Tho Amicable Soeiety for tho Permanent Protection of Industry, *' or, aa it la more generally 
I'lilled, “Tho Inah Reproductive Loan Fund,*’ to its liao. 

In 1822 unuaually groat diatroaa prevailed in Ireland from the failure of tho eropi, and a Committee woi 
formed iii London to raiae aud conduct a aubacription for the relief of thia diatreaa. Ijurge auma were raised 
for tliiB purpoBo from tho Dritiab public, and wlien the main purpoae of tlit aubacription bad been achieved, 
a conaidcrable sum reinaiued. jf40,000 of tbia aurplua waa appropriated to the formation of loan aocietiea 
in certain countiea, and truateea choaon from reaideiita in each of tbeae oountiea were aelectod to carry out 
tlie object deaired. In 1838 tbia aum had been further increaaed to j£79,699. 

A very amall portion of tbia aum hiu really found ita way to loan sooietieB, large amounts being lent by 
tho aforesaid local truateea to thoir own friends at 2 per cent. ; in fact, a regular system of jobbing ia oanied 
on with tho money thus chantably aubacribed for tho relief of diatreaa. 

Wbat the London Board of Direotora are about does not appear ; as it ia an {iresponaible body, making 
no returns to Parliament or elaewhere, wo liavo no meana of arriving at what their oxpeosea are, or what 
auma they really have at thoir command. By a garbled Report, from which little can be elicited, printed by 
thorn in 1838, it appears on their own showing, that the funds in Ireland, alone, amount to £79,599, ai 
above atated. 

It ia to be hoped that some one of the “ patriotic ” membera for Ireland will cull for “ ju$Ho0^ and if 
Parliament baa no other meana of making this body reaponaible, that it will at least place their aocietiea in 
Ireland under the control of the Central Board. Tbe very fact of their desiring to be exempted from 
supervkion ahould have awakened auapidon. 

In addition to these aodeties there are about 100 unregiaterod Loan Funds carrying on buaineaa in varioui 
parts of the country, which the preaent Secretary of the Board baa not yet had time to diaaeot. 
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account of the rest. The table is taken from the Third Report of the Board to 
FaiUament*. 

It appears by this return — and the circumstance is so remarkable as to 
appear, at first, incredible — ^that out of an amount of £1,164,046 circulated 
in small loans amongst 466,750 individuals, so small an amount as 
£360 18«. Si., only, should have been lost, or about \q. in the pound. We 
were very sceptical on this point, and consequently directed vigilant 
attention to the subject ; when, what was our surprise to find thateven this £360 
— ^this ^q. in the pound, is considerably more than has been really lost, or 
left deficient by the poor borrowers ! From the “ list of societies whose accounts 
show a loss on the transactions of the year 1840, after paying interest to 
depositors and expenses of management,** we took the first, viz. — Mitchelstown, 
where the reported loss was £43 2s. 6i., when we ascertained that this society 
lent during 1840, £5420 amongst 8070 borrowers, who paid £135, or sixpence 
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in the pound, for its use, besides £11 l<h. lOd. for the price of their applica- 
tion papers and cards. The society paid in interest for money lent to it, an^ 
expenses of management, £190 8«. 4d., and the difference between its recrfpts 
and disbursements constitutes this £43 2«. 6d., not one penny of which was 
lost from defaulters. We are informed by a person in every way competent 
to judge, it is his firm belief that out of this £1,164,046 lent, not the odd £46, 
or not one-tenth of a farthing in the pound, was unpaid. This fact alone speaks 
volumes for the honesty of the people, and their appreciation of the benefit 
which the loan funds confer on them. 

It has been argued that this security from loss has arisen in consequence 
of the powers which the law gives for the recovery of the loans ; but the 
observation is equally applicable to societies more strictly private. For 
example, in New Ross a society has been established upwards of forty years, 
for the lending small sums to the poor ; and the sum lost during the whole of 
that period is within five pounds. This fact we give upon the authority of the 
Kev George Carr ; we could adduce others equally strong, and we have no 
doubt might receive similiai statements from nearly every institution of the 
kind in Ireland. Wc rejoice greatly at the opportunity thus supplied us of 
bearing out by unquestionable proofs our own opinions in favour of the honesty 
of the Irish peasant. It is indeed a subject upon which satisfactory evidence 
is especially necessary ; for it has been too frequently and too generally 
questioned in England ; where, upon this topic particularly, much prejudice 
pievails, and where it has been far too long the custom to 
« Judgo the many by the rascal few.’* 

We thcrefoie, fiom the very minute inquiries we have instituted, have no 
hesitation in ariiving at the conclusion, that the Loan Funds in Ireland will 
speedily become, nay are, already, mighty engines either for good or evil, 
according as they may be worked and superintended. Where properly 
managed, they cannot fail to exercise a vast influence on the moral and social 
condition of the people ; where conducted carelessly, or by parties endea- 
vouring to force business for their own gain, they may be indeed considered 
a moral pestilence, blighting the energies of the surrounding population, and 
fostering habits of improvidence or dishonesty. 

The opinions of many practical men go to prove that the present Acts 
relating to Loan Societies in Ireland require amendment. The Central Board 
is crippled at present in the very points where its agency could be most use- 
fully employed. The Board has no power to define districts to eath society, 
which it most undoubtedly should have. Hence it often follows that where 
one society is usefully and efficiently working, another is started, either from 
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a spirit of opposition, or from an idea tliat it is a good speculation ; the 
borrowers applj to one for loans to pay their instalments due at the other, and 
a countless train of evils follow. 

The treasurers, instead of giving surety to the Clerk of the Peace, should 
be required to give surety to the Secretary of the Board for the time being ; 
under the present system it must bo a matter of impossibility for that officer 
to ascertain with certainty which of the treasurers have given security and 
which have not. 

Another important point worthy the consideration of the legislature, and 
which we hope to see brought before the House of Commons, is the appro- 
priation of the profits of these societies. These profits will probably amount 
in the present year to between twenty-five and thiity thousand pounds ! 

Under the existing law the whole of these profits are at the disposal of the 
local managers — to he expended in charity ^ or to be added to stock. Now, charity 
is so comprehensive a term, that it is made to embrace an infinite variety of 
objects as opposite as light and darkness. This then should be matter of con- 
sideration, and more strictly defined *. When the profits are added to stock, 
as is very frequently the case, the Central Board should be made trustees of 


* The leading chaigo agninit the Loan Fund syetom » that it exaett too lai^e an intcreat ; upon thia subject 
wc quote the “ Report." “ It has been calculated that tlio rate of interest (‘Inirgcd by tbo Loan Funds, taking 
into account the reduction of the principal by the gradual repayment of iiiatulments. is about thirteen per cent, 
per annum ; a rate rrhich, it is said, no person can jiay rriUiout being speedily ruined But this calculation 
proceeds on the very mistaken principle, that the borrowers who have to lepay the sums borrowed out of 
their savings from a weekly income (fbi no others than these should borrow from a Loan Fund), could invest 
their savings, as they accrued, at the same high rate of interest that was charged to them for the loan. If the 
principal, in place of being repaid by twenty instalments, were to be repaid in one sum, at the end of twenty 
weeks, the money, asitis gradually accumulated, would in most cases lie in the borrower's hands without benefit 
to him, while it would be liable to be diverted to other purposes. But sup])ose that he bad a Savings Bank 
within reach, and could deposit bis weekly savings in it instead of retaining them at homo until the time of 
payment arrived, tho utmost interest that such an institution would allow for the whole accumulation of a 
;£!10 loan would only be one shilling and two pence. This is tho extreme loss which he ean sustain on a loan 
of this amount, by the system of paying by instalments ; and adding it to five shillings, the interest charged by 
the society for such a loan, the total charge for twenty weeks’ interest, taking into account the repayment by 
instalments, is only six shillings and two pence, which is at tho rate of about eight per cent, per annum. The 
society can, it is true, by taking the full benefit of the cash credit system, obtain thirteen per cent, interest, 
out of the capital which it has in circulation ; but the remaining five per cent, should not be regarded os being 
taken from the borrowers, but as arising from the difference between the transactions in detail and transactions 
in the gross. It may be said that even eight per rent, per annum is a high rate of interest to charge for a loan : 
but it will not be thought unreasonable by those who know the rate which the poor man has to pay to the 
money-lender in the shape of interest, or to the shopkeeper, in the difference between the credit and the cash 
prices of the articles that he needs ; or who are aware of tho very great profit which may be made out of a 
■null sum of money, if Judiciously invested in the purchase of a cow or pig, or in some kind of dealing through 
the country : besides, it is only on the supposition that the borrower could have invested his accumulations in a 
Savings Bank, that be can be fairly considered as paying eight per cent. ; in ordinary cases he really pays no 
more than sixpence in the pound, for, twenty weeks, which is barely at the rate of six and a half per cent, 
perannnm.*' 
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the amount ; for, be it remembered, these profits are a surplus after all ex- 
penses of management are paid, and every depositor has received five or six 1 
per cent, interest on his deposit. Under the present state of affairs, it 
appears to us that the Board has little or no check on individuals who might 
be disposed to pocket these accumulated profits on the dissolution of a 
society. 

A small per-centage on these net profits, it strikes us, might be most advan- 
tageously appropriated in rendering the Central Board itself more efficient. 
Two per cent, on the net profits from every registered society would be missed 
by none, and would afford sufficient funds to enable the Board to employ an 
efficient inspector, and to increase the staff of their office, which, we under- 
stand, is urgently called for. 

As we have remarked in another place, when speaking of the Mont de 
Pi^t^*, England will here, again, sooner or later find herself obliged to take a 
lesson from Ireland on the Loan Fund system, and form a Central Board with 
power to control the societies. In England, ** Loan Societies ” exist to an 
enormous extent ; but there is no check upon their cupidity or their dis- 
honesty j and consequently, the greater number of them are mischievous and 
ruinous pests, of the evil working of which, scarpely a day passes without 
affording some unequivocal proof f. 


• We are ci\ablod to state, and we do so with very deep gratification, that an Institution similar to the 
Mont do Pidteis about to be established in the city of Westminster. A benerolent gentleman (John 
Robertson, Esq.) of high intellectual attainments is superintending its formation} and as he informs us, under 
auspices that insure its certain and beneficial resulu. We cannot doubt that, ere long, the plan will be 
extensively followed in the cities and towns of tho Eiigluh provinces. 

t In tho Third Report of tho Friendly Society, 50, Leicester Square, It is stated that on the thirty-first 
of Dcccuiber, 1839, the number of Loan Societies in the metropolis alone exceeded 200, and a guide has 
recently been published to 100 of tliese, by Strange, Paternoster Row; from this it sppoars that very many 
are hold in public-houses and are most objectionable institutions in every point of view. 1'he profits they 
wring from the bard earnings of the poor are enormous, and a scandal to the government of a civilised 
country. Upon this tnpie, we quote from a valuable communicatiou that recently appeared in the 
newspaper ; and, the subject being of such vital importance, we do not apologise for its length. 

They generally originate with a knot of small tradesmen, who having a surplus over tho demaudi of 
their immediate business, find in them a profitable employment of their money. Formerly, these persona 
were content to invest their overplus in tho Savings Banks, or in the purohase of long annuities, and other 
English securities ; but when the act of parliament passed authorising the establishment of mutual benefit 
and friendly socioties, birth was given to these loan sociotiee. A capital of 600/. has been known to elart 
such a society — the pud-up capital eventually to be 2000/. in shares of 61. each. It te very rare that the 
whole of the capital is at once paid down. For Instance, three persons have 100/. each, and they agree to 
commence a bueineee of thie kind ; they obtain the copy of the rules of another society which may have been 
in existenoe some time, pve their oflepring a name, publish these rules under a new title, get them enrollod 
and sanctioned in conformity with the act of parliament, by Mr. J. Tidd Pratt, and forthwith/ oonunenoo 
operations, having in the mean time gained sufficient eubeoribert, at the usual price, 5/. per share, to make up 
their direetienk which will number probably aiz, with a mcretary and treosurar. Their rulpa in the outset 
describe the name and the constitution of the society ; then fellow the terms on which tho shaKbolders have 
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In Ireland, however, the system of legislative control was especially 
necessary ; it has worked so well for the interests of the higher and the lower 
classes, that we hope it may go on iinproving ; and that the few errors which 


takeo iheir aliirei, tnd the nunner in which they are to receive a return for embarking moneyi which ia the 
allowance of 4 per cent, intereat per annum on the amount of auhaeription, while the bolance of profit after- 
warda accruing ia to bo declared aa a dividend. The rules conclude by laying down principles by which the 
shareholders and the society in general are to be governed. There are separate rules which apply to the 
borrowers from the aocietyi which are called the borrowers' rules." And now the working of the concern 
eommeneea. The general place of bnsineaa ia a puhlic-housc ; some few, but very few, are carried on in offices 
hired for the purpose. The borrower has in the first instance to call on tho secretary, director, or treasurer, 
all of whom ore allowed to sell (at a profit) what are termed “ application papers,” and purchase one, (they 
are either 2<f. or 3d. each,) fill in the amount of the loan he requires, and leave it with tho name of one or 
two sureties, according to the amount, for the inspection of the directors. He calls again, and haa to pay Is. 
for hia oecurity being inquired into, which goes into the pocket of the director whose turn it happens to bo to 
look after the securities, the emolument of this office always going in rotation. lie calls again, and is tohl 
whether or not his security is sufificient ; if not, he gives onother security and another shilling ; if it is, hr is 
told to call on a certain evening when the loans are made, and he will be attended to. Should hr give half-n- 
dozen aecurities, and none prove acceptable, he pays his six shillings— for nothing is returned. When the 
evening arrives, he is called in his turn before the secretary, treasurer, and two directors, who form the autho- 
rised court for tho conduct of the business. He is asked what amount he wishes to borrow. Perhaps it is 
5f. for six months : the first thing is to deduct 5 percent, fiom the amount >f the loan. Is. for the hook 
with the " borrowers* rules," in which will bo mode the entries of his weekly payments (for the loan is repaid 
in this manner), and tho first week's instalment, and then in addition l(f. in part payment of the rent of the 
office, and Id. towards the secretary’s salary, both of which expenses he is obliged by tlie " rules ” to bear in 
common with the rest of the borrowers weekly. Should ho fail to keep up his weekly InitalmeDts, ho is 
written to by the secretary, calling upon him to pay, and for this letter he is chaiged Bd., a fee for the benefit 
of the aecreury. If he does not pay due regard to this, he is, at the expiration of three weeks, summoned 
before the mogistrstes of the district, who, however, have ehown a disinclination to enforce the payment of 
the extras, and have confined their decisions merely to the sum due to the society after the deduction of the 
legal interest. It is self-evident what a source of profit this must bo to the shareholders, for tlie weekly 
instalments which come in on the Friday go out in fresh loans on the Monday, and in this manner, with a 
capital of 2000f., a society can accommodate 300 borrowera with sums, minus the usual charges, varying 
from 51. to 16/., which ia in general the minimum and masimum of tho advances. The disposition that the 
magistrates have shown to cut down the claims of thrae societies when brought before them for adjudication, 
have induced several to abandon the old plan of advancing on the signature of the borrower and his surety, 
hut a sort of accommodation paper, it ia nnueratood, ia now used in the shape of a promissory note, wherein the 
borrower agrees to pay the amount of the loan for which he atipulatos with the society, and the guarantee is 
given by the endonement of tho surety. That these societies occaiionally sustain losses there is no doubt, 
but they are trivial in comparison to the immense profits they make, as will be seen from the fact that one 
of them upon a capital of 2000/. was known to declare on the first half-year's business a dividend of 15 per 
cent., and on the eeoond half-year a dividend of 18 per cent. However, this was the bonus declared to the 
■hareholden, it would seem, upon the whole investment ; for it does not appear that any computation of the 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent., as laid down in the regulations, was made. Whether this wu done through 
the ignoranee of the parties conoemed, or the derire to save trouble by averaging the gross profits, is not clear. 
The budneis of these concerns Is, as mast have been seen by the late esse brought before the Oommlssioners 
of the Tower Hamlets' Court of Requests, eonduoted in a very loose and unaatisfiietory manner, and the 
method by which tho shareholders are aiaared of laifB profits is the great tax levied upon the borrowers, who 
are of a class capable of ciereMng bni little vigUaiwe in monbj matters. If a shareholder require a return 
of his oentlihnted portion of capital, upon a written application to the direoton, giving a fortnight's notire, 
delivered upon a eemmittee night, he receives it at the expiration of that period, or before, should the tnosurer 
have thefimds in hand. Some soeieties on an extended scale have lately appeared, and profess to grant 
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exist in it may be carefiiUy and judiciously revised. The secretary to the 
Board, C. J. Piesse, Esq., will gladly supply the necessary documents an# 
instructions to any person who may be desirous of establishing an m8titii4;ion 
of the kind in any part of the kingdom. 

A short distance north-west of Jerpoint is the Bound Tower of Kilree : 
time has deprived it of its conical cap ; but its height is little less than one 
hundred feet ; and at four feet above 
the ground its circumference is fifty 
feet and a half. Close to it is a very 
curious stone cross, formed of a single 
block of firee-stone, about eight feet 
high, and ornamented with orbicular 
figures, or rings. Tradition states it 
to have been erected in memory of 
Neill Callan, monarch of Ireland, 
who is said to have been drowned, 
in the river, since called Awnree — 
the King’s river, whilst vainly en- 
deavouring to rescue one of his fol- 
lowers, with whom he perished 
in the stream. In the immediate 
vicinity of the round tower is, of 
course, a church, said to have been 
formerly an abbey, dedicated to St. Gobban*. At a short distance is the 

loam without the additional chargei hero alluded to. They even ueoommodato tn the extent of Mi. or lOOi. 
Othere have started on the limited plan, but deprecate the eyatem of having the buiineH tnnncted at public- 
houtei, alleging it to be a bait to an increaio of cuatom. However, aUll to ioiure such profiU ai from 15 to 
20 per cent., of which many of the iiiimeTouf aocietiea in eziatonce bout having done, there muat be extortion 
in lome ebape or other , and it appears extremely improbable that they can ever be productive of any generel 
benefit, while they afford impunity for ony deicription of abuie that can be practiMd under the cloak of 
money-lending.” 

* The theorj that the Irish round towers are lepulcbral monumenta baa very recently teocived aonie 
additional proof. Wo learn that. “ aome time ainee, Mr. O’Dell, the proprietor of Ardmore (in the county 
of Waterford), intended to erect floora in the tower there, and explored the interior of the tower down to the 
fott^tion. With oonaiderable difficulty he cauaed to be removed a vaat accumulation of atonea, under 

which werelayera of loige maaaea of rock, and, having reached aa low down aa within a few inohea of the 
external foundation, it waa deemed uaeleee and dangeroua to proceed any further, and in this oidnion aome 
m^bera of the aooiety, who bad witneaaed what had been done, coincided. In thia state of the proeeediD|a 
a letter ^ Sir WUliam Betham waa forwarded to Mr. O’Dell, intimating that further ezplomtion would 
".^***’^*’ ’'***‘’*‘ gentleman, at great peril, oommeneed the teak again. He now found 

another ae^ea of large rouka ao closely we^ together, that It waa dUBcult to introdnoe Iny impbrnent 
tetween them •, efter oonaideimble hbour, tbeae were alao removed, and at length a perfootlj amooth floor 
of mortar wai teaebed, which he feared muat be regarded mb w pint uUra ; but, atiU peraevering, hf 
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ancient town of Kells, now dwindled to a poor and insignificant village ; its 
former state and importance arc indicated by the ruins of many churches and 
castles The town was onginally built by Geoffrey Fitz-Robert, one of the 



followers of Strongbow, as a garrison for a number of men to defend the 
county from the Tipperary clans, who used to enter and harry it by MuU- 
mahone and the King’s river ; and there at one time existed various forts 
along the river, beyond Gallan, to check their approach, and give notice to the 
army at Kells, which was near enough to Kilkenny to render assistance there, 
if required. Geoffrey Fitz-Kobert also founded a priory at Kells in 1183, 
which is said to have been filled with monks from Bodmin in Cornwall. On 
his death without issue, in 1211, his estates devolved to his nephew, by whom 
they were forfeited in 1242, and became the property of the De Birminghams, 
by one of whom, in 1252, the town was burned to the ground. The prior was 
a liord of Parliament ; and large possessions were attached to the monastery, 
which was dissolved in the thirty-first year of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

mnoTad the mortar, underneath which he found a bed of mould, and under thia, some feet helow the outside 
foundation, who discoverod lying prostrate, from E. to W., a human skeleton.*' The work of Mr. Petne, 
the eminent Insh antiquary, will, howsTer, be ore long before the pubhc He is known, to defend the 
atgnmont that the round towers are Chnstian stmetutes, and# we behere, that they were need u belfileh. 
Within the last few weeks we ounelfes examined two of them^uponone of which we found a rudely earved 
flgnre representing the Cniadnon , and upon the other a finely sculptured Maltese cross { the former at 
Donogfamore, in the eounty of Meath, the other dose to the town of Antrim. 
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The whole of this district, indeed, is rich in antiquities ; many of them 
being in a comparatiyely perfect state, and bearing evidence of the weal^ 
and power of the Anglo-Norman chieftains — whose names are still tcT be 
frequently encountered, although the greater number of their descendants 
retain little else that once belonged to their mighty progenitors. 

North-west of Kilkenny, and almost on the borders of the county, is the 
small village of Tullaroan, which now consists of a few poor cabins. In ancient 
times, however, it was a place of great importance ; being in the centre of the 
once extensive centred of the Grace’s Country.” The ancestors of the Grace 
family held, it is said, in this and the adjoining counties, a tract of land of 
about 80,000 Irish acres, extending between eleven and twelve miles in length, 
and between four and six in breadth, of which a very small portion is still the 
property of Captain Percy Grace, R.N., the representative of the ancient 
and heroic race.” Raymond Fitzwilliam De Carew, surnamed, from his 
great prowess, " Le Gros,” the founder of the family, was the friend of 
Strongbow, whose only sister, Basilia de Clare, he married, receiving with 
her as her marriage portion the choicest district of the newly-conquered 
country, coupled with the honour of constable and standard-bearer of 
Leinster*. 

The descendants of Raymond continued for several centuries to be lords 
paramount of their enormous territory; having their principal seat at 
Courtstown castle; holding many of the most important state offices, and 
being the chief defenders and protectors of ** the Pale ; ” and subduing or 
controlling the ** mere Irish,” who were at all times its turbulent and trouble- 
some neighbours f. 

During the civil wars that succeeded the year 1641, the resistance of Gerald 

* A work of much intornt, and roaiiifoaUng great research, was a few ^eara age privately printed by 
ShcflSeld Grace, Esq. F.B.A., the younger brother of Captain Percy Grace. It ia entitled, " Memoirs 
of the Groce Family ; but is by no moans ezclusively confined to Its bistory. Some parts of it illustrate, 
with singular felicity, the customs of the Anglo-Normans, during their early settlement in Ireland. 

t Some of them, however, although formidable enemies to the men of Ireland, were not ormour'^iroof 
against the attacks of its women. In 1335, there was a curious licence to Sir Almeric Groce, etyled Baron 
of Groce, fur the better preservation and improvement of the peace of the country, to form an Iriah alliance 
with Tlbino, daughter of O'Meagher, prince or dynast of Ikerrin, **all laws to the contrary notwithstanding.** 
By the “ atotuto of Kilkenny," it was mode high treason for any person of English origin to contnot a 
marriage with an Irish family. The infraction of this stem law, unless dispensed with by the king’s spedal 
perminion, as in the case of Sir Almeric Groce, was punished with unrelenting severity ; and the crime for 
which Thomas Fitzgerald, eighth Earl of Detmoiid, woo attainted and ezeouted in 1417, was that of 
haring broken his allegisnoe by an Iriah allianee and fosterage." In the some spirit of permanent 
hostility, the term “ enemy" was ofHcially .applied to Irish offenders, in eontradistinetlon to tliat of ** rebel ’’ 
to English. Thus, Sir John Once was, in 1881, commissioned to array all the inhabitants of the 
county of Kilkenny, and to treat with Irish enemies and English rebels, to muster forces as often as was 
necessary, &c. 
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Grace, of Ballylinch and Garvey castles, to^e government of the Protector, 
was followed by the confiscation of estates exceeding 17,000 acres, in the 
counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary, and the King’s County ; and a farther 
forfeiture by Baron John Grace, of Courtstown, subsequent to the Revolution, 
amounted to 32,870 acres, of which about 8,000, with the castle of Courtstown, 
lay within Tullaroan or Grace’s parish*. Thus, after a period of nearly five 
centuries and a half, during which the house of Butler alone was paramount 

* The anciont patrimony was, however, recovered by Baron John Grace, after an alienation of about two 
yean, in consequence of the particular and pcnonal interposition of the Protector, chiefly on the ground that 
“ in the late horrid rebellion, he did relieve divono of the English ; ’’ and on thu Restoration lie was especially 
oonfirmed in the possession ofliis property by a clause in the Act of Settlement. 

Colonel Richaid Groce was the last person of note who resisted or was capable of resisting the republican 
power in Ireland, os appoan by a rudely-engraved print of him, habited m armour, which describes him, in 1662, 
as “ now utterly routed by tlie couiagcous Colonel Sankey.’* He was subsequently jiermittcd to retire un- 
molested with 1200 ofliis men to any part of the Continent at peace with the Commonwealth, and selected 
Spain. On the Restoration, he received back his estates ; but, still faithful to thu cause of the Stuarts, he was 
at the period of the Revolution appointed governor of Athlone. Ilavingbuou summoned hy General Douglas 
to surrender it, he returned this haughty answer, 6nt discharging a jnstul in the diiTction of the messenger : 
“ These are my terms, and those only will I give or receive , and wiicn my provisions are consunud, I will eat 
my boots.*’ The consequence of Ins courage and rosolution was, that William's ^rriicral was compelled to raise 
the siege : in thu following year, however, the town was again invested by the troops under the command of 
(Sinckle, when the old and heroic governor was slam in an attack on the 20th of June, 1691, and the fortress 
was soon afterwards taken by assault 

It is recorded in a manuscript executed about the year 1720, that Biiron John Grace was solicited, 
with very flattering promises of royal favour, to throw the weight of his influence into thu scale of King 
William’s interest ; and that, in the warmth of thu moment, he wrote on the back of a card this indignant 
reply to the overture conveyed by an emissary of Duke Schomberg. “ Toll youi master I duspiso his offer ; 
tell him that honour and conscience are dearer to a gentleman than all the wealth and titles a prince can 
bestow ” This card chanced to be the sixth of hearts, which is, to this day, in tlie city of Kilkenny, 
frequently termed “ Grace’s Card." Thus, observes the author of the Statistical Account of 'I'ullaroan, 
“the nine of diamonds is styled the curse of Scotland, from Duke William wilting bis sanguinary orders 
for military executions, after the battle of Culloden, oa the book of that card." Baron John Grace died in 
1691. Boron Oliver Grace, of Courtstown, survived his father only nine days, dying unmarried. He held, 
for a abort period, the rank of major in the army of King James, when severe indisposition obliged him to 
letire to the south of France, after which ho never saw his father, or even know of bis decease ; having 
retumod, in exhausted health, a very short time preceding that event, and consequently subsequent to the 
ratifleation of the treaty of Limerick. In this treaty his father and his younger brother were included, 
though his own absence from Ireland necessarily precluded him from participating in its beneflts. These 
circumstanees were known only to bis immediate family, and the utmost secrecy was observed respecting 
them, as certain ruin was involved in the disclosure. Tlieir marked and efficient exertions for King James 
against the prevailing government, and their great possessions, were no ordinary incentives to confiscation. 
On his death, the manor of Tullaroan and his othei estates, which, as be was ignorant of his father’s death, 
he never even knew ho had inherited, Immediately passed to bis next brother, John Grace, then of Courts- 
town Castle. In his undisturbed possession they remained till the year 17UI, when a bill of discovery was 
maliciously filed against him by the dowager Viscountess Dillon (the relict of his uncle, Sheffield Grace) 
upon his refuting to comply with her demand of £500, which she had endeavoured to extort from him by a 
threat of this bate disclosure. Ho wu necessarily obliged, by ibis infamous act, to set forth hit title before 
Uie Court of Claims, where the treacherous informer liad previously discovered the concealed circumstance 
of Oliver’s survivorship. Hit estates were soon pronounced to have been forfeited by his dder brother 
Oliver, the presumed proprietor of them /or nine dayt, who was found (under the general act of attainder 
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to that of Grace, the existence of the latter as a Kilkenny fiunily may be said 
to terminate, as the small estate of Holdenstown is the only property they It 
present possess there, Gracefield, the present seat of its representative, being 
in the Queen's County. Through the whole of the district we are deacribing, 
however, we perpetually meet some reminder of their ancient greatness ; the 
ruins of castles, abbeys, and churches, that still bear their name or enclose the 
dust of the feudal lords, who 

" were of fame, 

And had been glonoua m another day " 

And even now, the peasantry speak of the race as the sovereigns of the soil : 

" Pnde, bond thino eye irom heaven to thine eatate ; 

See how the mighty aink into a song I 

Can volume, pillar, pile, preserve thee groat I 

Or must thou trust Tradition s simple tongue. 

When flattery sleeps with thee, and history does thee wrong I 

A few miles west of Kells, and bordering on the county of Tipperary, is the 
town of Callan it is a place of considerable size, and, although not long ago 
]ustly described as one of the most miserable towns of Ireland, it has recently 
undergone consi- 
deiable improve- 
ment, and is no 
longer a disgrace to 
the noble family 
who aie its owners 
It has, however, 
like its neighbour, 

“ fallenfromitshigh 
estate,” and refer- 
ence must be made to its ruins for evidence of its early importance. The 
annalist, Thady Dowling, attributes the foundation of the Augustinian friary 

against King James's adheKnts) to have been indicted and outlawed in the county of Mestb, for basriflg 
arms under that pnnee, which outlawry, owing to hu absence from Ireland on the surrender of Lhnerkk^ 
had never been reversed. Tullsroan and hii other estates, thus forfeited, produced at that time an ananal 
rent exceeding A9000, and had been in the possession of the Grace family 530 years A sentence so nuud- 
bstly unjust would, it was expected, be instantly annulled by an appeal to the British House of Lords , and 
Ml Grace repaired to London to aolicit the aid of his kinsman, the Duke of Buckingham, then Lord Privy 
Seal thu he obtained, and was in a fair way of rcfsinlug hia estates, when an unfortunate intrigue with a 
natunsl daughter of the Duke deprived him of that noblemMi’s protection and ossistanee, and bis suit foil 
to the ground While It was pending, however, the existing occupants of the property ** four years' 
purahose " ware ao alarmed at the prospect of its being wrested from them, that they stripped Oonrlslewn 
Castle of its leaded roof, and sold it at Clonmel { and at the same time felled nearly 500 edres of wood, the 
greater portion of which the} converted into charcoal— of which the pits remaining to this day preserve 
fbnndant proefii. 
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(the Wflllfl of which, with its holy well, still remain) to Hugh De Mapilton, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century; but, according to the safer 
authority of Archdall, the founder was Sir James Butler, who died and 
was interred here in 1487. At the Dissolution it was granted, with its pos- 
sessions, to Thomas Earl of Ormond. 

That CaUan was formerly a walled town is proved by the records that 
have been preserved of various grants of murage to the local authorities ; 
and it continued to be a parliamentary borough up to the year 1800. In 
1845, the Earl of Desmond summoned a parliament to meet at Callan, 
in opposition to that which the deputy had convened ; but the meeting 
was prevented by the activity of the earl’s opponent. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the famous 
James of Desmond 
took possession of 
the town, which he 
held for a short time 
against the queen’s 
forces; andm 1659 
It resisted for a few 
days the victorious 
arms of Cromwell 
The remains of St 
Catherine’s Abbey 
retain marks of con- 
siderable splendour 
and extent. 

Before we leave the county, we must direct attention to the beauty of the 
southern road, along the banks of the Suir, which divides it from the county 
of Waterford ; and in particular to the neat and pretty village of FiUtown, the 
property of the Earl of Besborough, which may vie with any place in Ireland, 
for manifestations of industry and contentment. The cottages arc remarkably 
neat and well-ordered ; each is adorned with climbing roses and honeysuckles, 
and the whole neighbourhood has an aspect of cheerfulness and prosperity 
too rarely to be met with in the south.* The Irish cottages we shall endea- 

* In this plflMUit and pretty illlage, m Tiiited tbe bouae of a amall abopkeeper, Mr. Anthony, to 
eninine a filnable and eztenrive collection of liidi antiquitiei, fonnd chiefly in the imme^te neifbbour> 
hood. The indnatry he haa dnplayed in gathering them together u highly to hie credit. We fonnd daa- 
where eimtlar eeidenoee of good taate and patriotic zeal Very recently we paesed a profitable hour widi a 
tradeemao in Armagh, a haherdaiber of the name of Oorry— wheee muioum le of great value ; thoagh it haa 
been formed entirely ont of hu own fitnda, and by encour^ing a ipinl of discovery among the neighbouring 
peaaantiy. Mr. Cerry is a person of very superior mind, and thoroughly nnderstaada the aulqeet to vdiieh 
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vour to describe hereafter; the subject is one that may not be dismisMed in 
a few sentences; they are, for the most part, proverbially irretched; ai{d 
unhappily the indiiTerence of the tenant to comfort, and even decency, u veiy 
rarely checked by the landlord. A great change for the better has certainly 
been wrought of late years ; but a vast deal still remains to be done ; and it will 
be vain to expect general and extensive improvement in the character and 
condition of the peasant, unless pains be taken to school him into habits of 
cleanliness and order at the fountain-head. When a cottage is built, or even 
a group of cottages are erected, the builder is rarely or never instructed to 
add an out-house — ^we may go the length of saying that in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, a most essential addition to a dwelling is never 
taken into account. As long as this principle is acted upon — and it is now 
almost universal — it will be useless to look for orderly, or even cleanly, 
habits in the great mass of the Irish population ; we, therefore, feel it our 
duty to call earnestly upon those who have the power to remove the 
reproach, to consider a matter of very deep importance upon all occasions 
when they are either constructing themselves, or permitting others to con- 
struct, houses for the humbler classes. 

In this — as with almost every other subject-^improvement cannot be the 
work of a day ; we have heretofore had occasion to observe that patience 
and perseverance are, above all things, necessary to the philanthropist who 
would better the condition of the Irish people ; but proofs are everywhere 
to be found of the good that patience and perseverance cannot fail to effect. 
Very recently we visited a collection of small houses, built by Mr. Chartres, 
for the workmen employed at his factory in the vicinity of Belfast ; they 
were as neat, as well-ordered, and as well-arranged, as any houses, of similar 
(haracter, in any part of England; and he had taken especial care that 
proper out-offices were added to every one of them. The occupiers spoke 
of these additions as originating the advantages they enjoyed above their 
neighbours ; and confirmed our belief that — ^insignificant as the circum- 
stance may at first appear to those who have not duly appreciated it— the 
want of such additions is the source of much that is evil in the Irish 
character. 

Kilkenny was the most important of the counties which constituted the 

hfl deTotM the time thet mey be kept epert from bunnoH. We bed the pleeeuie of eocompeDying him to the 
{Ikoe from which nearly the whole of hii intlquitiM haTO been procuTed— the Bath of Navan, dlitaot abont 
a mile from Armagh, the teat of the ancibnt kingi of Uliter^perhi^ the moat ramarkalde lemahi In 
the kingdom. It will be our duty to deaonbe, at a future period, tbii aingulw and deeply Intemting lello of 
remote ages. 
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Eagliiih Pale in the Anglo-Norman period ; and the barons who settled in 
itf were supposed to be more firmly attached to the supremacy of the English 
crown, and less liable to degeneracy, than those who obtained lands in any 
other district. It was for this reason that Lionel Duke of Clarence sum^ 
moned the Parliament of a.d. 1367 to assemble in Kilkenny: he was anxious 
to secure the enactment of laws which would prevent the increasing tendency 
of the English settlers to identify themselves with the Irish ; and he had 
reason to fear that such a measure could not be carried in Dublin. 

The statute of Kilkenny is an act memorable in the sad legislation of Ire- 
land ; but it was never completely executed, save in the county which gave it 
a name. It enacted that marriage, nurture of infants, or gossipred with the 
Irish, or submission to Irish law, should be deemed high treason. Any man 
of English race taking an Irish name, using the Irish language, or adopting 
Irish customs, was to forfeit goods and chattels, unless he gave security that 
he would conform to English manners. Finally, it was declared highly penal 
to entertain an Irish bard, minstrel, or story-teller ; or even to admit an Irish 
horse to graae on the pasture of an Englishman ! In consequence of the 
enforcement of this statute, Kilkenny was sometimes called emphatically *‘the 
English county;’* a distinction which it has long lost. 

The county of Kilkenny, accor4ing to the ordnance survey, comprises an 
area of 536,686 statute acres — of which 417,117 are cultivated land, and 
96,569 mountain and bog; in 1821, the population was 158,716, and in 
1831,169,945. It is divided into the baronies of Gowran, Ida, Fassadineen, 
Kells, Galmoy, Cranagh, Iverk, Knocktopher and Shillelogher ; and its 
principal towns are, besides the city of Kilkenny, Callan, Thomas-town, 
Gowran, Freshford, and Castlecomer. I'he manufacture of woollen had, at 
one period, risen to no inconsiderable importance in Kilkenny, but it has 
gradually declined, having been of late years limited almost exclusively to the 
production of blankets, which still maintain a high character. It was intro- 
duced early in the fourteenth century, when Fierce Earl of Ormond ** brought 
artists out of Flanders who worked in tapestry, diaper, and carpets ;” and 
about the middle of the seventeenth century it was further promoted by James 
Duke of Ormond. 
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Tipperary is an inland county, in the province of Munster, and one of 
the most fertile and productive of the counties of Ireland : it is beautifully 
varied in its scenery. Cultivated plains, both undulating and champaign, pre- 
senting a pleasing diversity of rich and verdant meads and magnificent 
woodlands, terminated in the distance by “ mountains blue,” of many forms, 
both graceful and fantastic, constitute the general features of its landscape. Its 
principal river is the Suir, which, taking its rise in the Randuff mountain, flows 
by Holy Cross, Cashel, Cabir, Clonmel, andCarrick, imtil it joins the Nore 
and the Barrow at Waterford. It is bounded on the east' by the King’s 
and the Queen’^ counties; on the south by the county of Waterford, fi-om 
which the Suir divides it ; on the west by the 'counties of Cork, Limerick, 
and Clare, being sepaiatcd from the latter by the Shannon ; and on the north 
by the King's county and the county of Galway. It is of considerable extent, 
comprising, accoiding to the ordnance survey, an area of 1,013,173 statute 
acres, of which 819,098 are cultivated land, and 182,147 mountain and bog. 
The population was in 1821, 346,896 ; and in 1831, 402,363. 

The town, which gave name to the county, although very ancient, has 
yielded in rank, population, and importance to that of Clonmel. Tipperary, 
however, still contains above 8,000 inhabitants, and in 1831 the houses 
amounted to upwards of 1000. Tipperary is said to be a corruption of the 
Irish Tobar-a-ncidth, which signifies “ The well of the plains,” from its situa- 
tion at the base of the Slieve-na-muck hills — a portion of the Galtee moun- 
tains. Other etymologists derive it from Teobred-aruin, i. e. “ The fountain 
of Ara” — an ancient chief, whose name, in conjunction with that of another 
chief (Owny), is now given to one of the baronial divisions of the county. 
Clonmel, the chief town of the county, stands on the north bank of the Suir. 
The origin of Clonmel is very ancient, and the traditional account of it is 
fanciftJ. The Tuatha-de-dananns, a primitive people of Ireland, who have 
been identified with the Pelasgi and Titans of the Continent, wishing to select 
a site for a settlement, and being skilled in augury, were guided in their 
choice by the following omen. They let off a swarm of bees, and observing 
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where it settled, there erected their haile, or circular fort, and gave the spot 
the significant name of Cluain-mealla, i. e. " The plain of honey.” This very 
spot is still pointed out ; a castle was erected on it in later times in place of 
the aboriginal fort ; and it was before this castle that Cromwell sustained the 
severest repulse he received in Ireland, losing about 2,000 men ; nor would 
it have surrendered but for the failure of ammunition, the garrison having, 
it is said, fired away even their buttons. It is also recorded that Cromwell 
had actually ordered his army to retreat, and as' they were mai'ching off he 
spied something glittering in the grass, which he took up and found to be 
a silver bullet. This incident suggested the straits to which the garrison 
was reduced ; he accordingly renewed the siege, and the castle was sur* 
rendered, but on very favourable terms. The town has a very “ business 
air;” and is indeed conspicuous for its prosperity, being the great outlet for 
the produce of the county, the Suir being navigable for vessels of size to within 
a short distance of its quays. Its population exceeds 20,000, and the number 
of houses are above 1,500. The surrounding scenery is remarkably beautiful, 
combining every variety of landscape, from the Alpine to the pastoral — the 
Commera mountains, which rise to the south, appearing to terminate the 
streets *. There are several agreeable walks in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, the principal of which are the Wilderness, which for solemn gloom and 
wild grandeur might convey no inadequate idea of that in which the Baptist 
preached ; the round of Heywood, a charming’sylvan walk ; the Green, com- 
manding a delightful prospect of the river ; Fairy-hill road, the fashionable 
promenade ; and the Quay, from which tliere is another pleasing view of the 
river f. 

The church of St. Mary, in the northern, or rather north-western suburbs 
of the town, is an object of considerable interest, because of its picturesque 
character and great antiquity. The steeple is unique in structure, and seems 
to have been originally square ; at present it presents the appearance of an 
embattled octagon tower, of great height, rising from a square base at about 
twenty-one feet from the ground, and which is probably many centuries older 

* Theie mounUini, -whiob extend fer into the conntj Waterford, are inhaUted by a people identioal 
vith the Onmraeg of Walei and Cumberland, and the Cimbri of antiquity, so formidable to the Romani, 
^nieyare a quiet, inoffenalve race, and very induitrioui. Few of them ipeak, or even undentand, the 
Bitgliah language. They viewed all the evil praoticei which formerly di^raeed their lowland noighbouni 
with horror. 

f A little outiide Clonmel, to the north, if the itreaia of Booleoh, very inalgnifloant in iti general 
appearance, but remarkable for a lingular tndition connected with it, via. thit when it overflow! the third 
time it will drown all Clonmel. It hai overflown Uoieo alnady { the oooond inundation happened not long 
ago, and iti effeoti were very exteniivo end ilirming, lo that it ii not itrange that luph a notion diould be 
ciicnlated among the luperititioui. 




The east window is extremely beautiful, rivalling in elegance of proportion 
and grace of design the celebrated Gothic tracery windows in the Abbey of 
Holy^cross, near Thurles ; it assumes the form of a double Gothic tracery win- 
dow, having the space between the two aiches filled by a rich cinque-foil, or 
ratlici septem-foil, and is pci haps as old as the twelfth century. A beautiful 
stained-glass window has lately been put in it. At the east corner of the church 
(and nearly opposite to the steeple, which is at the north), aie the remains of a 
strong square tower, similar to the one forming the base of the octagon steeple; 
in this tower the sexton resides. The principal entrance to the church is from 
the grave-yard, through a stone Gothic portico, which, though well built, does 
not at all harmonize with the general tone and character of the building. Sur^^ 
rounding three sides of the grave-yard are the remains of the old town wall, 
on which, with a view more effectually to protect it, are small square towers 
at stated intervals ; at the north-west angle of the wall is a massive bomb- 
proof tower, called “ the Magazine ;** about IJW) yards sou^ of this tower, there 
is a portion of the wall wanting, which tradition points out as being ^e breach 
made by Cromwell when he besieged and took Clonmel. Properly speaking, 
Cromwell did not "take” Clonmel, the garrison having capitulated (as hM 
been mentioned elsewhere) on frvourable terms. 
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Notwithstanding its antiquity, however, ancient remains are not numerous 
in Clonmel ; one of the most striking is to be found in the ** Friary Chapel 
Yard.*’ It is a monumental stone, belonging 
to the family of the Butlers, or Buttylers, as 
the inscription that surrounds it sets forth. 
It is of blue limestone, and measui-es about 
seven feet in length, and is about four feet 
broad. Raised in high relief from the stone, 
are effigies of a male and female figure ; the 
former in complete armour, tbo latter in a 
loose lobe, extending firom neck to the 
feet. 

Clonmel is remarkable aa the birthplace 
of Lawience Sterne ; and of this town the 
accomplished Countess of Blessington is also 
a native. A few miles to the uarth-east of 
Clonmel is tlic ruined church of Donoghmoie, 
one of the oldest edifices ih Ireland, though 
it has hitherto escaped the notice of the 
antiquary. One is immediately struck on approaching it with the contrast it 
presents to the Gothic edifices of more modern times, is cariied back to the 
first ages of Christianity in Ireland, and almost imagines that the half-druidic 
form of the Culdee fiits around its grey and green chequeied walls, whose 
very weeds are difihrent from those of the Gothic structure. Its situation is 
in keeping with its aspect, being lonely and wild, but not melancholy. That 
this edifice is referable to a very eaily period, is evident from the style 
of its architecture. The door-way presents a combination of the Saxon 
arch and the inclined sides characteristic of that species of architecture 
termed Felasgic, while part of the walls indicate an origin still more remote, 
being exactly similar in their entire construction to those of Grionan Aileach, 
in the county Derry, an undoubted edifice of pagan times. North-west of 
Donoghmore is the ancient church- yard of Clerihan, a *'lone, green, and 
sunny spot,” admirably suited for a " final resting-place,” from the aspect of 
cheerful solitude which it presents, whilst it commands such a delightful 
prospect of an extensive and beautifully varied plain, bounded on one side 
by a magnificent view of Slieve-na-man, and on every other by the aerial 
horizon, as seems to invest each grassy mound with freedom, and to utter ** in 
Reason’s ear** voices of love and hope and union with the skies. A few miles 
eastward the classic mountain of Slieve-na-man displays its bold ouUine 
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against the clear azure, arrayed in its lummer garb of light purple, an^ 
crowned with a sitaall wreath of grey vapour, which in the fidcle changpi of 
the climate may the next instant, like an enchanted mantle, render it all 
invisible *. 

* Sllibh-n»>mlian (pronoimecd 81icTe*iii*iDan) nay be enpliaUeellj teraed an Oiaianio looalitj, being 
iMooiated in tradition with the deeda of that oelobrated bard and hie fiither, Pin Bfao Oonhal (Oual), the 
Fingal of Macphoreon. Until a verj recent period many of the poemi of OnJan (in Iriali Oiiln) were 
repeated by feretal of the inhabitant!, and lome of them have boon preienred, whloh polMM opnaiderable 
merit, particularly in the pleasing deuriptions which they give of rural scenery. Slleve-na>man it called in 
Irish “ Shabli na mhan Fionn na beirin," I. e. ** The mountain of the ftir women of Ireland,” for which 
appellatioD tradition assigns the follosring whimsical origin. Fin Mao Cual wishing to take a with, and being 
puzzled “ whom to chooso'* among the fair daughttfs of his land, caused all the beautifiil women of Ireland to 
Bswmble at the foot of this mountain, declaring that whoever first reached the summit shonld be hit bilde. 
Fin then proceeded to the top of the mounuiii, and having taken his seat on the Druid’s altar that orowna 
It, made a lignal to the group of anxious fair ones that waited his signal below. Away, away, they went, 
through wood and heath, and furze, over crag and mounUun>Btream { all obataelos appeared nought with auoh 
a pnzo in view. Ilul only one was destined to win. Oroine, the daughter of Oormao, monaroh of Ireland, 
airiving first at the summit, claimed tbo hand of the Fenian chief, to whom she was accordingly united. 
Huch u the romantic origin of the name of this mountain. Slieve-narman is also oelobrated in tradition aa 
having been the scone of the moat celebrated hunting-match of the Feniani, the beat description of whloh is 
contained m an ancient poem in the possession of Mr. Wnght, ascribed to Oiiian, and taken from a eoUeotion 
made in the neighbourhood of the very mountain referred to in it. It is m the form of a dialogue between 
the bard of Almhoin and St. Patrick. The following translation of it is strictly literal, and the rt^er will 
perceive the close coinLidence between it and part of the couclusien of the lixth book of Maepbereen'e 
Fiiigai.^ 


One day Fin and Oioar 
Followed the chaee in SHabb-na-mhaiuFioii 

With thiee thousand Fenian chiefs, 

Ere the eun looked out from his circle. 

PATEICK. 

Uh, Ossian I sweet to me is thy voice, 

And bleet be the soul of Fin ; 

Relate how many deer 
Fell in Sliabh-na-mhu*F1on. 

Relate before each tale. 

And blest be thy mouth without falsehood , 

How were your people arrayed and armed 
Going to the chase in that day 1 

oeauN. 

Thue were we arrayed and armed 
When we went to pursue the deer. 

No Fenian warrior went forth 
Without a diirt of eatin and two hounds, 

A garment of amootii eilk, 

A coat of mall, a diaip bine glitleilng dart, 

A helmet set la itonei of gold. 
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In the immediate vicinity of this town are the remains of many old castlesi 
and, unhappily, the ruins of some of more recent growth. One of them was 
pointed out for our particular notice, as not long ago the residence of a gen- 
tleman of large fortune, whose immediate descendants are now actually tillers 
of the soil around it ; while the immediate heir lives in the cabin of a poor 
cottier, 'Who in former days was an humble follower of the family.*’ The 
story told to us exhibited a melancholy picture of reckless extravagance. Wc 
do not feel justified in relating it, but we may tell another, which, in its 
general features, is precisely like it. 

In modern times, Clonmel is chiefly remarkable as the centre of a great 
corn and provision trade, which it exports through Waterford. The navi- 


A green ihield that oft was upreareii in victory, 

And well-tompered aword that scattered heads. 

Thou mightest srander o'er the white*foaming bays of ocean 
Without beholding a man like Fin. 

Why bent vre our course wntward, 

Towards the mountain of the fair nymphs, 

When the heroes of Almbain went to hunt 
In the pleasant day of .the san t 

We came to a green mount above a valley, 

Where the trees wore leafy and pleasant, 

Where the joyful birds made music, 

And the song of the cuckoo resounded from the top of the cliff. 

When Fin took his station with the stag-hounds, 

Many voices came east and west 

Of the dogs beneath the hills 
Starting the boars and the deer. 

Fin himself, and Bran, 

Sat for a while on the mountain ; 

Each warrior was stationed on his hill of ebaso 
Till the horns of the deer began to arise. 

Then we let loose three thousand hounds 
That ezoelled in fierceness and in speed. 

Each hound killed two deer 

Ere the slips were put on their necks. 

Thus ended the western chase 
In the valley beneath the mountain. 

Ten hundred hounds with golden chains 
Fell at noon-Ude by a hundred boars. 

The bean who did this evil 
Were slain by us on the plain ; 

And but for our swords and the strength of our arms, 

The heroes of Fin would have fidlen. 
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gadon of the river from Garrick to Clonmel is capable of being grea% 
improved ; but as yet every effort to 
accomplish so desirable an object 
has been baffled. 

Near to Clonmel is a holy well, 
dedicated to St. Patrick ; to the 
waters of which miraculous virtues 
are ascribed. It was once a fa- 
vourite resort for pilgrims, but is 
now quite deserted. 

Although as civilization increases, and feelings and interests ore thrown 
into new channels, the clannish affection, so long and so warmly cherished 
by the people towards the ould ancient families,** will proportionably 
decrease, much of it still endures in the more remote districts of the 
country. 

We remember a few years ago hearing an aged herdsman dilate with deep 
earnestness upon the perfections of the last of a branch of an old house, once 
of great influence. Ho persisted in declaring that this ''fine man **— 'though, 
according to the just and common-sense reading the case, he had wasted the 
patrimony of his children, and deprived hard-handed and honest men of their 
dues — " was no one*s enemy but his own.** We could not drive out of his 
follower’s head " that the land was his, and the fulness thereof,** and that 
consequently he, the possessor, had a right to do with it whatever he thought 
best; the poor fellow had no idea of the relative duties of society; he 
entertained a genuine Hibernian contempt for trade and traders ; indeed, he 
thought it by no means unfair to cheat them. But his feelings and opinions are 
best described in his own emphatic words ; they give a true picture of sentiments 
now passed, or at least rapidly passing, away. 

" Oh 1 the last of them, of any note, is dead these thirty years and 
more ; he was a fine man intirely, one of the ould knights of the screw ; 
men that never cared what they did, and were always drinking and fighting. 
1 don*t remember the masther in his prime, and more*8 the pity, for 1*11 never 
see such another. He tattered over the acres like a hail-storm. Be the dads I 
he was no man*8 enemy but his own ; for he never kep* a shilling in his 
pocket, and ruined half the counthry to the back of it. 

" He was a fine man with the ladies, and broke the hearts of twinty, 
at the laste; and if a word was said against him, he had the brother 
or the father of them at ten paces, on the sod, in a jifi^ ; and, cracki a bullet to 
end or a bullet to mend ’em ; though, in general, he was contint to let them 
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remimber the lead for a few months ; and sure that was all the satisfaction 
a family could desire. 

He was a fine man intirely afther the hounds. Be the dads ! the ould fozesi 
crafty chaps, that knew every pack in the county, would never be at the 
throuble to run away from him ; for whenever fighting Leary — his name, you 
see, was Misther J ohn, only * fighting ’ was a get name his friends had for him — 
whenever fighting Leary led the hunt, they’d give in at onc’t. Och hone ! 
he was no one’s enimy but his own ! only he never kep’ the guineas ; it was 
a grate word with him, that he never could turn two guineas into three, but 
he could turn two into one — so, signs by it, his sons, in spite of the dacent 
drop that was in ’em, turned from squireens to worse — sure enough he teas 
the fine man ! with such a generous spirit ; as long as ever he could get 
credit for a hogshead of wine, it was running at the rate of a hunt, all day and 
all night ; and though you may misdoubt my word, it’s as thruc, be the dads ! 
as the light of heaven, that whenever any kind of a dirty tradesman came to 
ask for his money (them tradesmen somehow war always mighty troublesome 
to the rale ould sort) he wouldn’t be in the lastc degrr 8 offended, but invite 
him to the run of the house as long as he plased to take it ; and if he wouldn’t, 
the masther ’ud lock him up in the strong room, where the title-deeds and 
plate used to be kept, when they war in it; then feed him up like a fighting- 
cock, until the poor mane craythur, with a mouse’s heart, would roar to get 
back to his business; and then to be sure the bill was compromised, or something, 
and the fellow sent back as he came, barring the claret and wild fowl.” 

** But did not the tradesman bring an action against him for false imprison- 
ment?” was our very natural question ; although, of course, we anticipated 
what the answer to it would be. 

** Oh, yarrah ! what good would that do him ? sure the never a witness 
he’d get out of the masther’s house ! not but what he was a grate friend 
intirely, at the first going off, to the lawyers ; drawing custodiums, and actions, 
and breaches, and fiery-faces, and processes, and proving alibis for his friends 
whenever any little accident happened. And then they called him a 
capital intilligent fellow ; but when they had wrack’d every thread in the 
house into imithereens, they said he had been all his life a fool — just think of 
the impedmee of that I By the same token, one day, there was a jury to try 
a poor boy for sheep-staling ; and the masther knew he was innocent, because 
he was a gitly of his own, and the rason he was * took ’ was just this : he 
was walking the road £edr and asy, when he sees a blaguard driving along a 
couple of nice young wethers, that were unruly bastes ; so the stranger says, 
says he, * Honest man, will ye plaze to drive thim wethers fbr me till 1 take 
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a wink o* sleep/ says he. So the simple boy did as he was bid ; a&d the 
stranger was nothing but a dirty informer^ that got him sent to jail> and to 
trials for robbing a farmer that said he lost the two sheep. Well, the masther 
swore he’d get him off ; and sure enough he did : but as the poor fellow was 
^ took ’ wid the goods upon him, he couldn’t prove an alibi ; so the masther 
sent a civil message to the foreman to say, if he didn’t acquit the prisoner, 
he’d shoot him when convanient ; and, in comrse, the boy was * not guilty,* 
for the foreman knew his honour always kop’ his word. And in proof of 
that I’ll tell ye another story. My own uncle’s first cousin had the promise 
of a new lease for three lives; and having his honour’s word for it, he 
knew he was safe, and wasn’t afeerd to go ag^ him at the election. So, 
when all was over, and the masther was bet, Joe Nolan goes to him for the 
lease. * In coorse,* says the masther, * ye must have it ; I said it ; and what 
I say I’ll do, I do, ever and always, Mr. Joe Nolan ; and, mark me,* says he, 
* I’ll have your corporation in the county jail,’ says he, ' befi>re a month of 
Sundays goes over yer head. But the lease ye’ll get any way ; and here it’s 
for ye, signed, saled, and now delivered according to law; so, make yerself scarce, 
ye blaguard,’ says he, * or I’ll be afther givin’ ye a skin-full of broken bones to 
carry to the new number o’ parliament.’ Well, Joe Nolan was off in a hurry. 
I’ll go bail. But he had his lease to the fore, and ’twas little he heeded the 
masther’s anger. So, when he got to his own boreen, he takes out the parch- 
ment, and reads it ; and, och ! what de ye think ? he finds the three lives in 
his new lease were the lives of three boys that war to be hung the next dag 
for murder : and that’s the way the masther kep’ his promise to Joe Nolan. Oh 1 
but he was the fine man ; he had such a spirit 1 Somehow— I heard my father 
tell it — the grand jury and the judges offended him ; for with a full purse or 
an empty one, he was mighty high in himself — ^why not ? And having given 
him offince, he went to take his sate with a padlock on each of the pockets of his 
big coat, and one whispered, and the other whispered ; and at last the jidge— 
and a nate-spoken little gentleman he was — says, ' Misther John,’ says he, *if it’s 
plazing to ye, will ye be afther telling us what’s the cause of thim curosities-^ 
is it a new fashion ? ’ he says. ' No, my Lord,’ makes answer the masther, 
only ye see when I’m in the company of pickpockets, and here’s eleven of them 
in the box wid myself, I must take care of my property, that’s all ; ’ and ffien 
he challenged them where they stood to fight ; and he did fight nine out of ’em. 
And now, this always show’d the rale gentleman ; be the dadsl he only killed 
one, just to prove his power, and let the rest off, with nothing to sighiiy. He 
was a fine man intirely, as I said, with the ladies ; I heerd he broke his first wife’s 
heart ; and indeed 1 believe it was thrue, fixr she took to be jeakms— a mighty 

«OL. II. 
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foolish thing, intirely, for any lady that has a good-looking Irish husband, 
for they have a sweet way, without any ill intentions, only just divarshun, 
saying things without any maning in them ; but anyhow she died, and he out 
of honour married the one, the poor wife, the fractious craythur, was jealous of. 
She had the name of a power of money, but I’m thinking ’twas ' grate cry and 
little wool;’ if it was, it’s only a woman could put a blind on the masther. 
She held out wonderful, for she never cared a traneen for him, soul or body, 
and went off with a richer man ; and that night, I’m tould, he cursed her on 
his knees in his fury, then locked himself up in his own room ; but while the 
moon was shining, my father’s brother was forced to cross the churchyard, as 
it was a short cut to the doctor’s, and he had some one at home in heavy 
sickness : and what should he hear ffrst of all, but moans and cries ; and then 
he was frightened, and thought something wasn’t right, and he stole asy 
along under the shadow of the ould wall, and there he saw the masther himself, 
whose eyes he thought were too hard for teai‘s, whining like a new-born 
babby when first it draws in the cutting breath of a “ould world, murning 
and weeping, and calling, he a living man, calling upon the could clay of the 
poor lady to forgive him ; it’s little any one would think he had that in him, 
to see him at other times. He couldn’t get a divorce, great a man as he was, 
for a rason the lawyers had, about clone hands, which was a pity, for there 
was a furrin widdy lady dying for him, and it was she had the lashins ; and 
though he could not have her himself, he swore he’d blow any man’s brains 
out that would look at the same side of the road she was on. But the widdy 
couldn’t wait; and the man she married was no gentleman, for he knew 
masther was on his keepin’, and couldn’t go out into a field to fight him, and 
yet the cowardly rascal refused to meet him in the ould abbey and fight him 
across a tombstone, which every one knew was an exact ten paces in length. 
The same man had no luck, for he died from a fall off a bit of a pony ; and 
by that time the poor masther’s * second ’ was dead, and he might have had 
the widdy at third hand ; but, more’s the pity, the spirit was dying in him, and 
only sparkled now and agin. Meetin’ Lord Arran one day, affher the boys 
got him returned^ and his lordship wanting to take the inside of the road, he 
says to him, ‘ O’Leary salutes Arran,’ he says, just making him feel the 
differ betwixt a bit of a lord, and a rale ould Irish gintleman. Poor dear 
gintleman! it would have been better he married the other widdy itself, 
than the one he did ; a regular out-and-outer the was, and had been in at the 
deaths of three-^end the more deaths they’re in at, the less they mind it ; for 
all the world like ould fox-hunters. She wanted rank in the county, and 
thought he had it, which he hadn’t, for times war changed, and a little dirty 
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spalpeen that could count g^uineas against his shillings would be given the lead f 
and he wanted money, which he thought she had, and she handn’t ; io they 
war both disappointed. She turned on him like a virago, as she was, though 
he, poor gintleman, always polite to the ladies, bowed to every speech she 
made. * There’s nothing comes near the house,’ she says, * but the rats.’ 
'And they’ll lave it soon,’ he makes answer, 'if the provarb be true.’ 
Be the dads ! I wish the dear man had closed the proverbs in his heart, instead 
of putting thim on the tip of his tongue. ' I’ll lave yer ould barrack of a 
place meeself,* she says, ‘ that I will.* * And,’ he makes answer, with a bow 
he lamed at the Coort of France, ' As you plaze madam, but you must permit 
me the honor of handing you to your carriage.’ She left him ! the yalla 
lavings of three tradesmen ! but what else was to be expected ? It isn’t in 
ould bathered hearts that love takes up his quarters ; when he’s found in ould 
hearts, it’s when he has grown ould with them. The masther had grate spirit 
in him, iutirely, to the last, and even after he wasn't himself, every haporth 
upon the lands and in the house was canted; the ould residmters of gentry had 
died around him ; the young ones war mostly absentees ; there was none left 
to comfort him, but the remnanu of his own people, who kept their duty to him, 
though the land had gone to others. And when he grew wake in his mind, 
they let him out of jail, and then he returned to the ould walls, as ill luck 
would have it, the very day of the auction ; it was no use to hould him back 
— in spite of them all he made his way right into the Hall, the people 
wondering and pitying, making a bohreen for the tall, white-headed, noble- 
looking, ruined gintleman, who laning upon his goold-headed cane, and yet 
straight as a poplar, darted his eyes from side to side — sensible he was in his 
own house, and in a throng, yet not understanding it. The auctioneer had made 
a pulpit of the large arm-chair, with its high back, that had been the masther’s 
toast-seat at the head of his table for hundreds of years, and was going on with 
his gibberish, when the wild eyes of the O’Leary fixed on him ; he had no time 
to get down, for in a moment the ould gentleman had hurled him to the floor, 
and stood with his foot upon his breast, as calm as a church monument in 
moonlight ; ye might have heard a pin drop, for the auctioneer was afeard to 
cry out. * Gintlemen,’ said the rale gintleman of the counthry, ' I suffer none 
but myself to take this chair, and now I bid ye, as I have often done before, 
kindly welcome ; I’m an O’Leary still i Fm not as strong as I used to be, but 
strong enough to make you kin^y welcome. Boys, we’ll make a night of it ; 
the Hall that is furnished with Irish hearts is always well ftirnished. Shout, 
boys, shout ! the masther *b at home again — O’Leary, aboo I — aboo I * It was 
as if a voice from the grave rose the cryj* the men shuddered and the women 
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fidatod, but there was no answer. Some of bis ancient tenants had gathered 
round him, for they saw the change that was coming over him. ‘ Boys,* he says, 
* am 1 never to hear it again ? * and those words stirred them, as though they 
had but one heart, and they rose a grate shout — the ould cry of the family^ 
until the walls shook ; and the ould gentleman stood just quiet for a minute, 
like one in grate glory, but before the shout had died away he was dead ; ah ! 
he was no one’s enemy but his own ! * 

Clonmel has been rendered “ famous ** in modem Irish history by the 
successful exertions of a single individual, of whom it is not too much to say, 
that he has done more to improve the condition of the peasantry and the 
country than any other person of our age. We refer to Mr. Charles Bianconi, 
and the travelling cars that bear his name. He is a native of Milan ; and 
about the year 18(K), voyaged to Ireland ; first visiting Dublin, and subse- 
quently settling in Clonmel, where he carried on the trade of a picture 
dealer and cleaner and frame-maker, but upon a very limited scale ; for his 
resources were, at first, exceedingly limited. By habits of industry, prudence, 
and forethought *, he contrived to save money, and became highly respected 
by his neighbours ; and, his circumstances improving, he conceived the design 
of running a public car, that, by conveying passengers at a much less expense 
than the stage-coaches, might answer the purposes of the comparatively 
humbler classes. He ran his first car — ^from Clonmel to Cahir, on the 5th of 
July, 1815, and shortly afterwards other cars to Limerick and Thurles. The 
experiment was very discouraging at the commencement ; he was frequently 
for whole weeks without obtaining a passenger ; but his energy and perse- 
verance ultimately triumphed, and he has succeeded in obtaining a large 
fortune for himself while conferring immense benefit on the community ; 
having preserved an irreproachable character and gained the respect of all 
classes. 

He has now, running daily, forty-five double cars — that is, cars running up 
and down from the same places, and travelling over 3600 miles daily. The 
number of these cars which convey the mail are eighteen up and eighteen 
down. The number of horses to each car is from one to four, according to 

* During our visit to Clonmel, • slight circumstonco served to give us an insight into his ebaraoler. Having 

gone over his establlshinent, wo proceeded to examine fats bouse and farm, a short distance fram the town — 
whoN, ^ die way, he has a ehoioe collection of pictures. We had a very preuing engagement, and is wt 
were about to depart we asked him hew he had oontrived to ** make to much out of so little observing that 
though bis history must be deeply interesting, we oould not stay to hear it. “ How muoh time have you to 
^pue f** be asked, “ Just five minutes.** The car had conveyed us to the bsck entrance. Ho Inatanlly 
rang the bell, and said to the aervaqt, ** Tell tiie driver to bring the car round to the ftunt," adding, that 
win toM one minuia, and enable me to toll you alksHthin the time.’* This wu, in truth, the soeiet of his 
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circumstances. His cars vary in sise, taking from four to sixteen passengers^ 
He builds all his own cars, having a regular factory at Clonmel. They travel 



at the rate of fiom six and a half to nine miles per hour. This variation of 
speed is chiefly in reference to the mad-caiB, according as there is a necessity 
for an early delivery. His charges average from one penny to twopence half- 
penny per mile, according to the turnpikes, the quantity of business on the 
road, and the speed of the car (twopence per mile may be considered as a fair 
ratio) : as an instance we may take the case of Waterford and Kilkenny, which 
are equi-distant from Clonmel (the three lie nearly at right angles). The 
charge to the former is three shillings and sixpence ; but to the latter, in con- 
sequence of the heavy turnpike tolls, it is four shillings and sixpence, at the 
late of twopence farthing per mile. Passengers on these cars are much more 
comfortable than on the outside of the coaches, being furnished with dry and 
comfortable horse -hair cushions and aprons. In wet weather he never allows a 
car to go more than two stages without changing the cushions. They are also 
safer than the stage-coaches, the feet of the passengers being only about 
eighteen inches or two feet from the ground ; and it is scarcely possible for 
them to upset, the whole weight being outside the wheels at each aide ; con- 
sequently the passengers on one side act as a counterpoise to those on the 
other. The fore-wheels are so low that they cannot go upon a high bank, and 
if the bank is higher than the height of the fore-axle, which is only eighteen 
inches from the ground, it would come against the machinery. Thele cars 
are built of the very best material, with patent axles, &c. The cost of a car 
to carry fourteen passengers is from sixty to seventy pounds, and weighs from 
fifteen to eighteen cwt. For the last three years the average price he pays 
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for his horses is froni fifteen to eighteen pounds per horse. He attributes the 
regularity with which he carries on his extensive establishment to the high 
price he gives for his horses (sometimes it is over forty pounds), which enables 
him to keep constantly a capital supply. The advantages which these cars 
have afforded to the country is immense ; for instance, in the interior of the 
country, from which farmers come to the little villages, they have only a few 
places for obtaining their commodities, and that at an enormous rate. But 
since the inti'oduction of these cars, people in business, who hitherto were 
obliged to go to market at a very heavy expense, which prevented their 
doing so frequently, now find their way to the larger towns, and have been 
enabled to procure supplies at once from the first-cost market ; and from the 
cheapness of bringing the articles home, they were enabled to reduce their 
prices considerably, and in those districts the consumption has, in consequence, 
wonderfully augmented, and shops or fresh sources of competition continually 
increase, thereby enabling parties to use articles hitherto inacessible to them. 
A great saving of time is also effected : for example, it took a man a whole 
day to walk from Thurles to Clonmel, the second day to do his business, and 
the third to walk back ; now, for seven shillings, he purchases two clear days, 
saves himself the trouble of walking sixty English miles, and has four or five 
hours to transact his business. 

The cars of Mr. Bianconi travel through nearly every district of the south 
of Ireland — ^passing through no fewer than 128 towns*— as yet they have not 
found their way to the north. 

The mode of travelling is pleasant os well as safe ; generally, the cars 
proceed at a rate to the full as rapid as that of the stage-coaches, and persons 
of the highest respectability travel by them. They are planned precisely on 
the model of the common ** outside jaunting car ” peculiar to Ireland, which 


* For the informatioD of tiavellen iro append a hat of the placea through which the cars of Mr. Bianconi 
ruu Abbeyleix, Abbpyfeale, Ahaacragh, Anchora, Arthuratown, Aakeaton, Athlouc, Ballyhalr, Ballyraggi't, 
Ballymoe, Ballyline, Bagnalitown, Ballymahou, Banagher, Ballinaaloe, Ballyglaaa, Boyle, BrufF, Brackbawn, 
Broadford, Boma.o'-Kane, Oarrick>on>Suir, Carrick-on-Shannon, Carlow, Cappoquin, Callan, Caher, Caabel, 
Oaatle-laland, Cahercireen, Caatleblakeney, Caatlerea, Castlebar, Carrigaline, Cnual-bridge, Cloghjordan, 
Glifden, Clonmel, Clonmoney, Cork, Core, Colwood, Cruabonn, Doneraile, Dromod, Dnimsna, Dungarvan, 
Dnrrow, Dnflya, Eoniaeortby, Ennis, Eyrecourt, Fermoy, Fothard Tipperary, Fethard Wexford, Foynea, 
Foxhall, Fonlkaraill, Frasbford, Galway, Olinn, Glenbour, Gort, Graigue, Halfwayhonie, Hollymount, 
Johnstown, Kildorrery, Kilbrggan, Kilkenny, Killamey, Kilmaganny, Kilmarthomas, Kilmallock, Rillorglin, 
Killubee, Kileolgu, Landscape, Limerick, Lismore, Listowel, Liscooney, Longford, Longbrea, Mallow, 

Maryborough, Mitehelatown, Moonooin, Mountmetlirk, Stoyeullon, Moylough, Moate, Mountrinstage, 
Mnllinarot, Newcaatle, Newmarket, Outerard, Paiaonstown, Portumiia, Poundatage, fiathkeale, Boaa, Roa- 
common, Boaoroa, Roehcatown, i^inrone, Sligo, Stonepeund, Tarbert, Tagbmon, Templemon, Tbomaatown, 
Thurleo, Tippenry, Tralee, Tiamere, Tullamore, Tuam, Tiilla, Urlingford, Waterford, Watergraaahill, 
Wexford. 
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we haye elsewhere described ; but, as we have intimated, some of them are of^ 
sufficient size to carry eight passengers on a side. The print which 
accompanies these details will convey to the reader a more correct idea of their 
character than any description can do. 

Six miles N. of Clonmel, and commanding a very near view of Slieve-na- 
man, the small town of Fcthard rises in the midst of a rich undulating plain 
thickly studded with the residences of gentry. This town was built in the 
time of King John, and is now remarkable for the preservation of its forti- 
fications, nearly all the walls and castles still remaining ! Indeed, of the five 
entrances into the town, three are through the archways of castles. Fethard 
returned a member to the Irish Parliament — the patronage was in the 
O’Callaghan family. A little outside Fethard to the west is a green hillock, 
on which is the grass-covered ruin of an ancient fortress called Cahirdearg, 
or “ The crimson city ; ” and near it the remains of the Castle of Banetstown, 
wheie some sixty years ago its owner, Ambrose Power, Esq., was murdered 
on his own hearth by a party of Whiteboys. Two miles eastward, surrounded 
by a large lawn, is the Castle of Knockelly, from whose top, on a fine clear 
day, there is one of the finest prospects imaginable, especially of the magnifi- 
cent vale of St. Johnstown underneath. 

We shall now conduct the reader to a natural marvel — the most singular 
in Great Britain — the Caves, near the extreme south of the county, where 
it borders Cork, which are commonly known as ** the Caves of Mitchelstown,** 
and which ar<f situate upon part of the estate of the Earl of Kingston. * 

For centuries the neighbourhood has been famous for ** caves and a 
very remarkable one still exists that was for a long period an object of 
attraction and interest to the tourist. It is however very insignificant in 
comparison with the more recent discovery, and is now rarely visited. Of the 
ould cave ” we heard the legend from the lips of one of our guides ; and 
before we commence our descent into “ the bowels of the earth,” we may give 
it as nearly as we can in the words in which we received it. 

” Is it how the caves war discovered, ye’r asking, ma’am ? ” replied a 
* Tipperary boy * to our inquiry. Why then, it was quare ; though, to be 
sure, the sheep was not a right sheep, as any one might know that took a 
thought about it ; for if she was right in herself— I mean nothing but a sheep 
to make mutton of, she could not have had the understanding of Christian 
language, as she surely had.” 

** If ye’r going to tell the lady the story, tell it at once, and don’t be rid- 
dling out your own ideas upon what you don’t understand, Beddy,” inter- 
rupted another guide. 
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** And don't you be taking me up, or maybe it*a too heayy for you I*d 
be," replied Keddy . — ** Sure the ideas of a poor boy like myself are just 
like the wild dowers, which if transplanted into the garden would be 
called ” 

" Tame flowers,** interrupted the other, “ which you will never be, my 
poet of the mountains.** Now Reddy certainly had the reputation of being 
exactly what he was called, a Mountain Foet ; ** there are few districts 
without, at least, one of the class. Nevertheless, he pretended to deny the 
imputation, and there were sundry exclamations of “ Whisht, will ye ! — ^have 
— done — do — don’t be making a show of me before the quality. Oh, by 
the powers 1 I never put down a word of poetry, bating a bit out of innocence 
at election-time, or a varse to plaze a comrade, if he had a liking for a neigh- 
bour’s daughter, and couldn’t just make one word strike music to another." 
At last he was prevailed upon to commence his tale. 

“ A poor man lived hard by there, a poor man entirely ; trusting to his 
quarter • of potatoes for the bare food, and to God’s marcy (like most of us) 
for everything else; indeed, from all I ever heard, or can judge, he wasn’t 
fond of troubling himself with overwork ; and if it wasn’t for his wife, who 
had some good blood in her veins, though born poor, he’d have been, maybe, 
worse ofi* than he was, and that was bad enough. Well, he was wandering 
about just where we’re standing now, thinking, maybe, of nothing but what 
weather might come to fill out the potatoes, when all of a sudden he heard 
the bleat of a sheep. Now there was no grazing at all about the place, and 
he stopped and listened ; and sure enough, the bleat came again, and he fol- 
lowed the sound, until at last in the bottom of a hole, what should he see but 
a sheep lying, and her leg broke. Well, he went down, and as he was lifting 
her up, he thought in all his life he had never seen anything so wliite, or 
touched anything so soft as her wool ; the baste never cried a word while he 
was lifting her out ; and when he laid her on the grass, she turned up her 
great violet-coloured eyes on him like a Christian.’’ 

“ That’s poethry, Reddy,’’ muttered the rival guide. Reddy continued, 
not heeding the interruption—** And he felt so ashamed of the idea he had 
of taking her life, that he could not look her in the face ; it was a lonely 
place in these times, and not much stir anywhere, except at Lord Kingston’s 
Castle, which if it was fine then, is a thousand times handsomer now. And 
so avoiding the road near the castle, he carried the sheep home to his wife. 
* You haven’t stole it ?’ she says, watching his countenance. * I have not,’ he 
answers. * Well, then,’ she says again, * if you have not, we’ll strive and cure 


* QiMitcr of ftD Wire. 
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its leg in the face of day, and put no constraint on it to go or^oome, only I’ll* 
borrow a handful or two of its wool, to make you a pair of Sunday stockings/ 
she says, ' just in payment for the care you have taken of the poor craythur.' 
The man often thought how he*d like to eat the sheep ; but somehow he 
didn’t like to lose the good opinion of his wife ; and he thought, too, of the 
comfort of the stockings. No one ever claimed the sheep : in a little time she 
got well, and would stand quite asy to be sheared ; and the wool was so beau- 
tiful, that in less than no time the woman could get any price she liked for 
the stockings ; nor was that all — the sheep brought them two or three lambs 
at a time, all with the same silky wool ; and the wool was twenty times the 
value that the meat would have been ; and the man and his wife grew rich, 
and had great grazing entirely. But the first sheep of the flock began to grow 
old, very old ; and she’d lay down in the sun and sleep ; and her wool grew 
thin, and she made up her mind to have no more children. Now if the 
man had any gratitude, he’d have remembered the goodness of the sheep, and 
done all in his power to honour her old days ; but the daceney wcun't in him ; 
and so he says to his wife, ‘ At the next shearing I’ll make a feast, and we’ll 
have lashins of whiskey, tobacco, and pipes at it, as well as plenty of fresh 
mate.’ * I think,’ she says, * pickled pork and salt beef might serve your 
turn, but as it’s your fancy. I’ll speak to my lord’s butcher for whatever you 
like to order ; our money’s as good as another’s ; I never see one guinea that 
was ashamed to look another in the face.’ ‘ [’ll be my own butcher,’ he says; 

* I’ll kill that ould first sheep : she’s wasting away, and it will be a good 
deed to put her out of pain.’ 'Oh murder, murder ! ’ shouts the woman; 

‘ sure you would not be that unnatural ; sure you would not hill ye^r luck, 
the quiet, innocent craythur that brought plenty and prosperity to your 
cabin, that’s a house now with glass windows through her means. Oh ye’r 
ould yerself ! ’ she says, ' and ought to think of that 1 * But it was no use, 
the wickedness was in him ; and he declared the ould sheep should be killed 
the next morning ! Well, the poor woman went out to the field to look for 
her old pet, and where would she find her but leaning under the window of 
the very room they had been talking in ; and the woman kissed and cried 
over the sheep, and the sheep licked her hands. The next morning at break 
of day, the boy that tended the sheep woke his master with a great cry, and 
told him that the flock had moved off, headed by the first sheep, and that the 
last of them was nearly out of sight. This roused the ungrateful sleeper, 
and he set off after them without waiting to say his prayers ; he travelled and 
travelled, and after much walking he saw his flock pass as if into the earth. 
When he arrived at the spot, the very last had gone in ; and he followed— to 
get back no more — ^the sheep-boy saw him go in, and after calling some time at 
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the mouth of the cave, returned for the neighbours^ who entered with candles 
and discovered the cave, and heard the man’s voice shouting to his sheep, and 
promising every indulgence to the first of the flock if she’d return ; but it 
was too late : they do say he wanders there to this day,” added our informant, 
“ but I never heard him myself” 

Such IS the legend — founded in truth, perhaps, — of the old cave. The 
new was discovered on the 2nd of May, 1833, by a man while quarrying 
for stones. His crow-bar fell from his hands, and in the seaich for it, he 
found a cavity — the gateway to a magnificent palace of nature *. 

The hill in which the cave exists rises in neai ly the centre of a valley, 
which separates the Galtee and Knockmeledown chains of mountains — the 
former constituting its northern, the latter its southern boundary f. 


* Mr Nidiol tlie artomplislicd nrtiet to wlinso graceful and arcurati pcntil we ore ao largely indebted, 
Tinted the ruvt within little mon than n jtar after ita diacovei} He atatca that the man by whom it 
wna found, obtained the flaaiatance of two ho)g, named Shell), to explore it After pioreeding a conaiderable 
distance with great caution, they at length arrived at the brink of a perpcn»’ culoi piicipice, which appealed to 
put a atop altogether to tluir turthii progicoa Then anxittv and dtternui ation, howivti, to explore thm 
Buhttrmncaii wondri, incrcaacd with the difficulty of attaining it, and after vanoua tonjiUuiea, as to how 
tliej ought to piocecd, they at length prncuitd a burning turf, titd to a string, which »lioy dropped to the 
lower part of tlic puriput, meaauiing about aixtcen foot. Afttrwarda, lowering each other down bj meana 
of ropea, they proctided with lighud candke along the narrow and imkj paaaigo— the grandiiii and noveltv 
of the place, together with Us appnrc iit endUas exUnt, missive columns and pj niuiids of spar, ataluttites, &r , 
succctding cock othei in endless vnriet}, and thedesin of discovery, attiucted them onwaids, till their lights 
were nearly burnt out It was then the dangtr of attempting a return in tlie daik struck them Uity 
hattcnid back, but long hcfoic they armed at the cavern’s mouth, *ho liglits had cxpiicd, and they sat down in 
despair They roinainid in tins alarming situation until midnight. At length the father of tlie boys and 
Bomc other fiiendH came in seaich of them, and found them in the middle cove 

+ ‘ Tilt prevailing rock ” (we borrow fioin a valuable paper hy Di Apjobii, in th® Dublin Geological 
.Toiirnal) at tins extremity of tlie Galteea la conglomerat wbicli occosionullv paaaea into aandaiont, while 
that winch compoaca the opposite chain of hills poaaeaaes a atructiin iiitemiodiate between that of sandstone and 
achist, and includes few, if any, rounded oi water-worn pebbles Tho material of tho interposed valley is 
compact grey liinestonc.” The learned writer also remarks, ** The mannci of formation of sparry productions 
in limestont rives is so generally known, that it is scanely necessaiy to adveit to tho subject here. Water 
filters through the roof, containing carbonate of lime bold in solution by eui borne acid, and this gas, gradually 
passing with some water into the atmosphere, the calcareous salt is depositrd The atmosphere within the 
cavern was, as might have been anticipated, found saturated, or nearly so, with naoisturo ; for though its tempe- 
rature was not lowei than fiftv degrees, the pulmonary halitus condensed into a visible cloud, and the body, 
under slight exertion, became bathed with pcrs|)iiation , but it did not, it is fair to conclude, contain any unusual 
per-centage of carbonic acid, for it suppoited in tho ordmiry manner, both respiration and combustion. What 
then becomes of the carbonic acid, the development of which is tho immediate cause of the deposition of sparP 
Why does it not accumulate so as finally to create an irrespirable atmosphere t Those ore interesting but 
difficult questiODB, and the following is pul foiward only as a conjectural solution of the difficulty. These 
caves are usually traversed by running water, and os this, at common temperatnres, combinos with one 
volume of carbonir acid, the gas may be considered as in a cofitinual process of absorption and removal. It is 
a peculiarity also of aenform fluids, as Dalton has shown, that however different in density, they will, when 
pUoed in contact, blend togethoi so as finally to constitute an equable mixture. Now, os the roofs of lime- 
stone caverns arc seldom, if ever, so tight at everj point as to he altogether impermeable to gases, we peroeive, 
in the law which regulates their difftisiun, additional means foi effecting the climinalJoa of the carbonic acid.*' 
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Our first object Yvas to engage the assistance of guides Wt considtrf^cf 
It desuable to procure several, in order that by distributing them m Yarious 
parts of tht caverns vrith lights, we might form a coirect idea of their magni 
tude and magnificence They took with them a laige supply of candles and 
a box of lucifers, to guard agamst the danger of some sudden gust ol wind 
leavmg us in darkness The use of torches is prohibited by the owner of the 
land, and very propeily so, for we had amph proof of the injury they had 
already done in defacmg the beauty of many crystallised roofs A narrow 
passage, gradually sloping, about four fett in height and between tlurty and 
forty in length, terminates in an almost vertical precipice, about fifteen 
f( ( t deep, which is descended by a laddei For a considerable space (nearly 

feet), ofterwoids, the visitor goes through a dull and unpromising ** lane *’ 
of grey limestone , the guides push a little forward, and so ai range them 
selves that a sudden turn exhibits, in an instant, one of the most splendid of 
the cavf s in all its beauty and grandeur 

Ihis 19 the “lowei middle cave***, but wonderful though it is, 
It IB surpassed by 
the “ uppei middk 
cave,’ at which 
the visitor anives 
through a p'lssagc 
varying in height 
fiom five to ten, 
and in breadth from 
seven to fourteen 
et, and sixty feet 
in length “ Ihe 
horizontal section of 
this natural exca- 
vation,** says Dr 
Apjohn, “ may, neg- 
lectmg its irregularities, be considered as a semi ellipse, the axes of which 

* In shape iti ground plan retemblei a matioM or bottle with cylindnc neek and globular bottom the 
diameter of the latter being ninety fi^e and the lei gth and diameter of the foimer aeventy two and forty two 
feet reipectively The Terueal leotion of ita wider end is that of a dome or hemuphere the apex of which has 
an elevation above ita twee of thirty five feet Stoluctiloa of a email aize depend from the roof, Snd a abeet ng 
ot aparry matter la obaervahle all along the joiuta of the Itmeatono and covera beneath many parla of the floor 

where it u uaually oupenmpoaed upon a very flne rod clay which would appear to have I een waahed down by 
water iiltermgfrom ebove before the Interetioee of the arch wore auffloiently cloied by calcaxeoua inoruilationi. 

1 he floor of thia cave u atrewed with large tetrahedral blocka of llmeatoue ' 
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are respectively 180 and 80 feet, the major pointing directly east and 
west. A vertical view or section, corresponding to the line connecting the 
northern extremity of the minor and eastern extremity of the major axis, shows 
the roof nearly horizontal, and raised twenty feet above the floor.” This is 
the most remarkable part of the entire cavern, for the magnitude, beauty, and 
varied and fantastic appearances of its sparry productions. Immediately upon 
entering the cave, on the right hand, and attached to the wall, is found the 
organ — a huge calcareous growth, which is conceived to bear some resemblance 
in shape to the musical instrument from which its name is borrowed. Nine great 
pillars of carbonate of lime occur in this same compartment, rising from the 
floor to the ceiling ; of these the lower third is usually of great diameter, and 
very irregular in form, while the remaining, or upper portion, usually exhibits 
the shape of an inverted cone, the base of which is in the ceiling, while the 
vertex is in connexion with the lower portion of the pillar. In some instances 
the upper cone has not come in contact with the stalagmite below, though, 
should the calcareous deposition proceed as heretofore, ^herc can be no doubt 
that such a junction will be finally achieved. The most remarkable pillars in 
this cave arc those known among the guides under the names of “ Drum ” and 
“ Pyramid,” the former of which occurs fifteen feet south of the organ ; the latter 
at the eastern end of the chamber. The base of the former is not simple, but 
composed of stalks cemented together, and having leaved or foliated edges ; 
some of these edges are of great extent and thinness, and when struck gently 
vibrate so as to produce an agreeable sound. Tlie pyramid, a pillar fourteen 
feet in height, rests upon a base of great dimensions, and its shaft is 
distinguished by the circumstance of its tapering upwards towards the 
ceiling. The other pillars are of inferior size, but some of them possess 
a symmetry and beauty superior to those just described. In addition to the 
pillars, stalactites and stalagmites everywhere abound ; the former depending 
from the roof, the latter springing from the floor of the cavern. 

Soon after leaving this cave we were summoned by the guides to descend 
“ the chimney ” — a work of some danger ; for it is barely wide enough to 
allow a passage ; its sides have very few projections upon which to place the 
feet ; it descends to the depth of at least thirty yards, and a slip would be 
inevitably fatal. A guide, however, goes before the visitor, directing his 
** steps,” and frequently giving the foot a resting-place upon his shoulder. 
At the bottom of the chimney is another bave, nearly equal in extent and 
grandeur to the one wc have described ; and from this several galleries branch 
leading to objects only a degree less wonderful. These are new discoveries, 
to which additions are continually made, and consist of a number of minor 
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caves, from which no access has as yet been obtained ; although it is more than* 
likely that the removal of partition " walls ** of limestone would exhibit each 
as but the part of a whole, and continue the line of caves in one uninterrupted 
succession. Our desire was to proceed as far as possible, and our guides, 
gratified by our ardour, rather than checked by the additional labour to which 
they were subjected, proceeded, after allowing us brief breathing-time, to 
usher us through a burrow, so narrow that we had actually to twist ourselves 
along it, after the fashion in which the screw makes its way into a cork. The 
task required physical strength, and no inconsiderable nerve ; for the passage 
extended at least one hundred yards, the greater portion of which was neces- 
sarily traversed by crawling through a space, barely two feet square, sometimes 
so reduced as to render indispensable the kind of ** twist *’ we have referred to, 
and repeatedly suggesting the painful sensation that a fall of two or three 
inches, in any of the rocks above or around us, would enclose us prisoners 
beyond the possibility of rescue. Yet when we had reached the utmost limits 
to which the researches of the guides had yet attained, the reader will guess 
our astonishment when we found pencilled on one of the white curtains at the 
extremity, the names of two ladies, who, a few days previously, had accom- 
plished the whole of the difficult and dangerous task we have been describing. 
The course we had taken — burrow, caves, chimney, and all — we had to 
re-traverse ; and upon our re-introduction to the daylight, we found we had 
been five hours under ground ; as we were walking or creeping during four- 
fifths of the time, we estimate that we must have paced, on our progress and 
return, at least eight miles*. 

Our space is too limited to render justice to a natural wonder perhaps 
unsurpassed in the world ; for such it is pronounced to be by persons who 
have examined the leading marvels of the four quarters of the globe. We 


* Some idea of the number and extent of the cavotmay be formed from the fact that Mr. Nichol, daring 
tlio “ ten houTB '* he employed in exploring them, did not meet a tingle penon, although, at he waeaAentardt 
informed, there were forty vititeri under ground examining them at the tame time. The meanirementa of 
tome of the cavee were taken by Dr. Apjohn. ** The lecond outlet of the upper end of the lower middle 
cave, expandt in a N. N. W. direrlion, into a cavity of an elliptical thape, ninety feet in length and forty-five 
in breadth, itt S. S. E. half being divided into two by a wall of bmeatono, forty-five fiet m length and about 
fifteen In breadth." ** The Garrett cave extenda 255 feet in an easterly direction, with a aweep to the touth ; 
iU breadth at the commencement being fifteen, and augmenting gradually until, at itt wideat part, it becomea 
fifty-five feet.*' ** The grand Kingaton gallery la the moat remarkable compartment of the entlneuavation. 

h ia a perfectly atraight hall, 175 feet in length and aeven in biwadth, with a direction about one polut to the 
weat of north. The arehlng of thia gallery ia in the Gothic atyle, and ita walla are eveiywhere glazed 
with apar, in aome placet red, in othera mottled, but nowhere of a perfectly white eolour." ** The paaaage, 
called the Sand cave, from the quantity of thia material which oovera ita floor, ia, for two-thirda of ita length, 
twelve, and for the remainder three feet wide : It ia perfectly parallel to, and of the aame length widi, tbh 
Kiogotou gallery, but placed at a aomewbat lower level.” 
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must excite the imagination of the reader, to give effect to our matter-of-fact 
description ; for the pen and the pencil will equally fail to convey a notion of 
the grandeur and beauty of these caves — viewed either in parts or as a whole. 
The stalactites and stalagmites assume every conceivable shape ; shining with 
the brilliancy of huge diamonds as the small light of a candle is thrown upon 
them. The “ curtains *’ that fall from the roofs (of which a good example 

has been copied by Mr. Nichol) 
arc sometimes so transparent, that 
the form of a hand may be seen 
through them ; and though of im- 
mense size, so delicate is their 
construction, that they actually 
vibiate to the touch. They hang 
in folds, as gracefully as if the 
hand of skill and taste had or- 
langed their draperies. Fre- 
quently, masses of pctrefactions, 
heaped one above another, altej- 
nate in layers of pure white, and 
of a yellow like that of the li- 
quid honey; while, affording the 
advantage of contrast, the rock in 
the back-ground retains its original 
rugged shape and dismal hue. 
Pools of limpid water, here and 
there, cover miniature hillocks of crystals — so minute and sparkling as to seem 
congregated diamonds. Let the reader fancy himself in the midst of a 
cavern, larger than any building hitherto constructed by art — his guides have 
stationed themselves at the various points where effects can be best produced ; 
one upon the top of a huge stalagmite ; another in some dark recess ; others 
at the several points of ingress and egress ; another behind some half-trans- 
parent curtain ; others where the light may fall upon masses of glistening 
crystals; another where some grotesque shape may be best exhibited — let 
them all (as they will do) suddenly unveil their lights — the effect can be 
likened only to that which the gorgeous fictions of the East attribute to the 
power of the necromancer. 

It is not a single wonder, but a succession of wonders such as these which 
the visitor is invited to examine ; and every year is adding to their number. 
Hitherto all the discoveries have been made by the neighbouring peasants, 
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who are scantily recompensed for their time and labour by the gratuities o/ 
strangers, and who have no encouragement to the hazard incident upon further 
explorations ; but the enterprise of a scientific person supplied with sufficient 
means would, no doubt, exhibit the interior of the mountain as one entire 
“ cave,” and probably effect a passage through it. 

Our coui-se from the “ Mitchelstown Caves ” lay through a wild country to 
the pretty town of Cahir ; passing by the prosperous and well-managed estate 
of Loi d Glengall, wc 
came in view of 
“the Castle, *’ which 
stands on the rivei 
Suir, and was, as 
well as the town 
it protected, very 
famous in ioimci 
times. It is said, 
however, to occupy 
the site of a struc- 
ture of the remotest 
antiquity — its an- 
cient name being 
“ Cahtt -dunaascaigh, 

01 , Tlie circular stone fortress of the fish-abounding Dun, or fort ; a name 
which appears to be tautological, and which can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that an earthen Dun, or fort, had originally occupied the site on 
which a Cahir, or stone foit, was erected subsequently.” It is of considerable 
extent, but iricgulai' outline, consequent upon its adaptation to the form 
and biokcn surface of its insular site, and consists of a great square keep, 
suiiouiided by extensive outworks, forming an outer and an inner ballium, 
with a small court-yard between the two ; these outworks being flanked by 
seven tow ers, four of which are circular, and three of larger size, square*. 

* Ciiliir Castle ms taken by Oliver Cromwell, in 1650. At tbat lime it had the reputation of great 
■tienglh. The ‘'Lord Protectoi’s " career in the County of Tippeiarj orcupiee no ineoiwideroble place in 
tlio history of the peiiod Clonuiel acquired especial importance during the wars It was ono of the first 
places seized by the Lords of the Pale, when they resolved to take up arms and make common cause with the 
northern insuigeiits; and itsatizens insisted stiongly on their alliance to the king, avemng that their only 
purpose was to defend themselves ogoinst a parliamont equally hostile to the sovereign and^ themseWee. 
Their leaders also granted safe-eonduct to those Protestants who were unwilling to join their cause, and when 
Oroinwoirs commissionen siibecquenlly mode inquisition into the “ Irish maiMcres,*’ they found that no 
loiirder bod been perpetrated by the Irish in Clonmel oi its vicinity. The distracted condition of a country 
in nhich fi\r parties, no too of whom could agree, wore in arms at the same moment, perplexes evei^ 
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Its general character^ even now closely assimilating to that which it pre- 
sented in 1599 (when it was taken by the Earl of Essex), as it is pictured in 

liutoniD who attempts to write the annals of the period There wore the parliamentarians, the royalists, tlio 
Northern Insh, the Lords of the Pale, and the partisans of the Papacy. Ormond tried to unite the four last 
against Cromwell and the parliamentarians , but tlie Northern Irish were bent on establishing independence, 
and the ultra-papal party, so far ns they had any intelligible object, desired that Ireland should be given to 
some foreign pnnee nominated by the pope Clonmel was fitmly attached to the Lords of the Pale, and 
when they entered into allinnee with Ormond, it became conspicuous for Its real lu the royal cause 
When Kilkenny was lost by the jealousy of the confederates, Clonmel remained faithful to the royal cause, 
and on the approach of Cromwell readily admitted Hugh 0*Niall with a reinforcement of twelve hundred 
men The siege of Clonmel was regarded by all parties as the turning point in the fate of Ireland , liad 
Cromwell been defeated, he would Lave been compelled to abandon the whole of Munster, and befoio 
another campaign could have opened, Charles the Second would have thrown liimsLlfinto Ireland, with almost 
a certainty of being supported by tM entire country Cromwell hrst attempted to carry the place by assault , 
tradition aayi that the attempt was made near the west gate, which is still standing , but Ludlow s account 
shows that a breach had been made in a part of the walls on which houses abutted, at no great distance fiom 
the church, and that this was the place selected for the assault O’Niall made vigoious preparations for 
defence, a breastwork of earth was thrown up behind the breach, and its dcfeucc was entrusted to 
volunteers, armed with swords, scythes, and pikes , while a picked body of musketeers in the adjoining 
houses kept up a steady fire on the breach. Cromwell’s soldiers displayed energy worthy of their 
former fame tradition still commemorates the gallantry of Lieutenant Henry Langley, who voluiitccad 
to lead some of his own dismounted cavalry , of Colonel ZancLey, or Sankey, who seems to have 
directed the assault , and of one of the sons of John Cooke whose service in pleading against Charles the First 
hod been rewarded by the Chief- Justiceship of Munster Their efforts were vain, the assailants wore 
repulsed with the loss of 2000 men killed aud wounded, and what grieved them more, Cromwell’s Iron 
sides had lost the character of being invincible Lieutenant Langley lost his hand in this enterprise, and he 
ever afterwards wore an iron hand, which is still preserved by his descenduiits as a precious rehr at Coalbrook 
Ormond was greatly exhilarated by the news of success which promised him the means of retrieving the king's 
aflkirs , bgt at the same time he was rendciod uneasy by a message fiom the governor of Clonmel, stating that 
his ammunition was nearly exhausted. Cromwell at the same time sent the most pressing messages to Lord 
Brogbil to come to hu assistance , and this noble lord, who had hut recently deserted the royal cause, mode 
the most strenuous exeruons to raise forces among the Piintans who hod settled on the grants made to the 
Doyle family in the counties of Cork and Waterford The Duke of Ormond s effoits to raise the siege of 
Clonmel were counteracted by the infetuation of the Commissioners of Trust, whom the eouucil of confudorato 
Catholics had placed ** viceroys over him ” They wrangled with him on the point of etiquette in whose name 
commissions of array should be issued to the shoriffs, and when they found that orders for levying foices hod 
been given, they sent counter-orders forbidding obedience to the commands of tlie Lord Deputy until tho 
Council should be further advised of their propriety. Tho Lord Rocho and tho titular Bishop of Ross alone 
obeyed the edict of Ormond ; they le\ied a body of undisciplined and half-armed peasants, and advanced 
towards Clonmel, but on their road they were encountered by Broghil's army and irretrievably defeated It 
appears that Lord Drogbil's army was chiefly composed of Piotestant gentlemen, wiio, though opposed to 
Popery, were fevourable to the cause of the king , for when Brogbil arrived before Clonmel, and tho besu^ng 
army received him with shouts of “ A Brogbil, a Brogbil, ” he could not prevail upon hu men to reciprocate 
the compliment and exclaim * A Cromwell, a Cromwell and this trifling circumstance is said to have sunk 
deep into the memory of tho future Loid Protector. Hugh O’Niall now saw that it was impossible to protract 
resistance any longer , he therefore recommended the emc authorities to capitulate, while he and his followers 
aeeretly evacuated the town This was effected by orotsinut over the river Suir at night, and scrambling up 
the steep hills on the county Waterford nde. The peasants in the neighbourhood still preserve an affectionate 
remembrance of this gallant officer, who, indeed, deserves bis fame, for he was almost the only governor in 
lliinater who made even a tolerable defence against the parliamentary army When Cromwell granted a 
capitulation, he beheved that the garruon would be included in the sumnder Some of his officers endea 
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the Pocata Hibernia. Very recently it ha* been put into thorough repair'^ 
but 80 judicioualy, that its pic- 
turesque effect is in no degree in- 
jured. One of the turrets, 'erhich 
time has rather improyed than 
im])aired, the artist copied for us. 

At a short distance up the river 
arc the ruins of an ancient mo- 
nastery, built, it is said, in the 
reign of King John, for canons 
regular of the order of St. Au- 
gustin. 

The town of Cahir has a re- 
markably cheerful aspect, and its 
prosperity is not alone upon the 
surface; it is derived principally 
from the extensive flour-mills, 
actively and continually at work 
in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and conducted almost exclusively 
by the “ people called Quakers.** There are in several parts of the south oi 
1 1 eland, towns universally known and distinguished as ** Quaker Towns *’ — 
they are remarkable for neatness and cleanliness, for the industry and sobriety 
of the inhabitants, and an air of comfort and good order in their dwellings — so 
surely docs a good example influence all within its reach. Cahir also enjoys the 
advantage of an encouraging and considerate resident landlord, Lord Glengall, 
whose beautiful seat adjoins it. 

The road from Cahir to Cashel lies tlirough a picturesque and richly- 
cultivated country ; a considerable portion of it being part of “ the Golden 
Vale,** so called from its exceeding fertility. About two miles to the left is the 
small but improving village of Golden, situated on both sides of the river 

▼oured to penuade him that thr oocape of O'Niall was a breach of the articlea, and that he waa not therefoM 
bound to grant auch favourable terma to the town. Cromwell reproved theae advieera for their unneceawy 
aeveiitr, and declared that the townamen deaerved to be reapeeted for their gallantry and oonoiitency. Under 
the Protectorate, Clonmel waa regarded, if not ae the dental of Munater, at leaat aa the centre of the new 
aettleri on whom the landa of the forfeited gentry were conferred : It become a thoroughly pnritaoieal town, 
and ae aueh, aeema to have been regaided with much niapieion after Chorlea the Second waa reatorod. Many 
of the Pnritana in hia reign joined the Society of Fnenda, or, ea they are commonly celled, Qnaken, both iii 
England and Ireland : thia waa partfcukrly the caae both in and near Clonmel ; and the namea of many of 
thia reapectablo and peaeeAil aeet In that vicinity wOl fbeqnently recal to the mind of the hiotorical atndent 
aome of the moat dUtingniabed of the porliamentaiy leaden in the gnat dvi] war. 
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Suit, the two divisions being connected by a stone bridge of great antiquity, 

upon which William 
the Third is said to 
have signed the char- 
ter of Cashel The 
remains of an old 
circular round tower, 
which in foimei 
times protected the 
pass, continue in a 
tolerable state of pre- 
servation * 

From the road, 
nearly the whole of 
the way, is seen the 
singular Bath, the Moat of Knockgraffon ,** an aiti^cial mound of eaith, 
rismg about seventy feet above the summit of the hill on which it was con 
structed , at its base may be traced the foundations of an extensive castle, 
one of the square towers of which still exists It was built in the year 1108 , 
and ranks among the oldest constructions of the kind in Iitlmd, tradition 
states that eighteen of the kings of Munster were bom and i eared within its 
walls In the plain beneath, thci e is a ford over the Suir, celebrated as the 
place were Fiacha Muillathan (or, of the flat sconce ”) v os murdered by a 
prince of Leinster The legend is, that the pnnee was grievously afflicted 
with the evil, and being informed that he might obtain a cure by bathing in 
the blood of a king, he resolved^ as early as circumstances permitted him, to 
try the remedy Soon afterwards he received an invitation from Fiacha to 
visit him at his castle of Knockgraflfon, and, the day being sultry, a proposal 

* The nun ol Clogbebreeda Costli about two miie* from Cohn on the Cnihol road la all but obliterated , 
but though now inconaidemble its name once struck terroi to the surrounding country Shane Burke of 
Cloughabree la its lost possessor wu a person as much dreaded as Bine Board or Oliver Cromwell He used, 
as an old man tol I us on the spot, * to hang the people without joujre or jury for he was his own magistrate ’ 

One of his deeds he related to us There was** a widow woman ' who lived near his castle end who had one 
only son — and a sorry reprobate he woo. The poor mother in despair at the oondoet of her degenerate offspnng, 
eompluned to the chief, Shane, about him, who ordered the mother and son to attend at his castle on a 
oerteiiL day They come and Shone eolliag the lad with him walked out into his orehord in a few moments 
be retnraed to the heart broken mother, and, with a satonic pule, ssid " I promise you your ion will be quiet 
for the future , ** so saying he led her to a loop hole la the apartment, and pointing to the oiehsrd, showed 
the poor woman the body of her ton hanging on the branch of an apple tree The way in which this man 
ended hu dajs Is not known , poeseseed of immense riches (for lie levied what they call in Scotland, Block 
Mofl), be bnned his wealth in aome secret p'oee and murdered tbq man who assisted him, to pievcnt hit dis- 
elosifig the seerati a short time afterwards he was summoned to England, ftum whence he never retnmed 
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was made to swim in the adjacent river. When the monarch was naked and 
defenceless, he was stabbed by his treacherous guest, who placing the Meeding 
body to the stream, allowed the blood to flow around him. Whether he was 
thus cured of his disease, tradition does not say ; but the tragic event was 
immortalised, and to this day the ford is called the ** stream of noble blood." 

The Moat of Knockgraffon is indeed a treasury of legendary lore ; we 
gathered from some of the aged women in the neighbourhood a store of tradi- 
tions of the ancient Irish kings, and of the fairies who still continue to guard 
their hereditary dominions, to which they are expected, at some future period, 
to lay claim, and again govern "in the flesh." ITie wild Actions of Dr. 
Keating (a native of, and long a resident in, the neighbourhood) are rife 
among the peasantry ; in many instances we found precisely the incidents 
and events, which the Doctor dignified by the term “ history," preserved by 
the memories of old and young in this remarkable locality. A few of them, 
condensed from his curious and amusing book — a “General History of 
Ireland," may interest our readers. 

There was a king called Lavra Lyngshy, whose ears were like the ears 
of a horse ; wherefore he ordered every person who cut his hair to be instantly 
slain, in order that as all his subjects wore long tresses, his own deformity 
might not be observed. It was the king’s custom to shave his chin once a 
year, and his barber, when the work was done, was immediately put to death ; 
the barber for duty being selected from his subjects by lot. Now, once 
upon a time, the lot fell upon the only son of a widow ; and she besought the 
king that her sole prop might not be removed from her, so the monarch relented 
and promised him his life os the price of his secrecy. But the young 
man pined with inward sorrow, and his heart-broken mother consulted a 
druid, who said, Let him go where four roads meet and tell his secret 
to a willow tree that grows there ; and the young man did as he was 
bid, and returned to his home cheerful and happy. Now it chanced 
that the famous harper of the king broke his harp, and sought out a 
fitting branch to make another; finding the willow tree to which the 
youth had told his secret, he tore a branch of it, bent it, put the strings 
upon it, and went, as was his wont, to play before the monarch; and as often 
as he touched the instrument, a sound came forth which plainly said, ** Two 
ears of a horse has Lavra Lyngshy." Upon the king’s hearing this, he 
repented of the number of people that were put to death in ord^r to con- 
ceal his deformity, and thereupon openly exposed his ears to this household. 
" This however," adds the historian, who relates the anecdote with more 
minuteness, " 1 conceive to be rather a romantic tale than genuine history." 
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There was a custom in old times, that “when a champion oTercame his 
adversary in single combat, he took out his brains, and mixing them with lime, 
made a round ball, which by drying in the sun became solid and hard, and 
was always produced at public meetings and conventions as a distinction and 
a trophy of experienced valour and certain victory.** Such a ball was in the 
honourable keeping of Gonnal Ciernach, the materials of which it was com- 
posed having formerly filled the cranium of his enemy Mcisgeadrha. Two 
fools stole this ‘ ball of brains ;* and from them it was in turn stolen by 
Ceat, a mighty warrior ; who placing it in a sling, flung it at the King of 
Ulster, and fractured his skull, of which wound he ultimately died, and so 
fulfilled a prophecy that the dead Mcisgeadrha should avenge himself upon 
the men of Ulster. 

Thady, a stout soldier, was wounded at the battle of Rath Criona, 
when the king, Cormac, envious of his merit, commanded a surgeon that 
in dressing his three wounds, he should convey an cor of barley into one, a 
small black worm into another, and the point of a rusty spear into the third ; 
which being done, the skin was healed over them, and unhappy Thady 
was left to endure tortures. “ This, I think,” comments the old historian, 
“ is the most ungrateful instance of cruelty to be met with in the Irish his- 
tory.” In process of time, however, the gallant Thady procured a more honest 
medical attendant, who, discovering the secret of his ailment, first lanced the 
skin in three places, and then “ gave orders that a ploughshare should 
be heated in the fire till it was red-hot, which being brought to him, he took 
it in his hand, and, with a cruel and stem countenance, he ran violently at the 
patient as if he would have forced the iron through his body : Thady, surprised 
at this attempt, started out of his bed to avoid the push, and by the violence 
of the motion, his wounds were forced open — the ear of barley, the black 
worm, and the rusty iron were expelled, and he was perfectly recovered.*’ 

In the reign of Fearaidhack, lived Moran, the son of Maoin, chief justice 
of the kingdom. He was called by way of eminence, “ the just judge ; ” and he 
was the first who wore the wonderful collar, which had a most surprising 
virtue, for when tied about the neck of one who was about to pronounce a 
wicked sentence, or a witness who designed perjury, it would immediately 
shrink, contracting itself so as almost to stop the breath ; but if the party 
repented, it would enlarge itself, and let him loose. “ Hence,” observes the 
Doctor, “ arose the custom in the judicatories of the kingdom, for the judge 
when he suspected the veracity of a witness, and proposed to terrify him to 
give true evidence, to warn him that the fatal collar was about his neck.” 

A holy hermit named Mochua, (the brother of a prince called Guairef) who 
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lived upon herbs and water, had an attendant, who wearying nf the simple * 
fare, ** longed impatiently to eat flesh, and asked leave of his master to go and 
refresh himself at the court of Guaiie.” Mochua made answer that he would 
furnish him with meat in abundance without compelling him to go a journey 
to procure it. The holy man then proceeded to pray for a supply. At that 
very instant (“ as some particular manuscripts relate,’^ quoth the Doctor, 

** but with small truth, Pm afraid ’*), the servants of Guaire were laying dinner 
on the table, and, to their great surprise, the dishes were hurried through the 
air and conveyed directly to the solitary cell where Mochua was continuing his 
devotion and the attendant expecting the event. The king, enraged at the loss 
of his meal, galloped after the dishes, with a troop of horse ; and when they 
arrived at the cell, the attendant was so terrified that he wished the baked 
meats back again ; upon which the saint once more prayed ; the feet of the 
horses stuck fast m the ground, and the riders remained immoveable until the 
hungry anchorite had eaten and diunk to his heart’s content. The place 
where this occurred is ** known to this day, in the Irish language, by the 
name of Bothur-na-Mms, which, in the English, signifies the Dishes’ Boad.” 

We might fill a volume of odd legends from the “ History ” of the quaint 
and cicdulous old histo> 
nan, the Rev. Geofiicy 
Keating, D D., the 
greatci portion of whose 
chequered life was spent 
in the locality are 
desciibiug and whose 
dust lies in the ruined 
chuich of Tubiid (pic- 
tured here), a few miles 
only fiom the singular 
lemainof veiy caily ages 
— the Moat of Knock- 
grafifon ; where, it re- 
quires no great stretch of 
fancy to believe, he enjoyed many of his day-dreams, summoning ** spirits 
from the vasty deep,” and talking with them of heroes who were dried bones 
before the flood 

* Geoffrey Keating wu bom m the ragn of Queen EllMbetb, nbout tbo yeer 1570, near a email villege 

tailed BurgeM, ten mike S.W. of OlonmeL Having punued hia atudiea on the Oontinont, he mtunied to 
hi« Dotire country in 1610^ and ma lent on the mlaiioD to the paneh of Knockgraffon, aubeequently beeom- 
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About a mile from Gk>lden Bridge, and still verging to the left from the 
road to Cashel, are the remains of llie ancient Priory of Athassel The site 

was chosen with the 
usual taste and judg- 
ment of the ** monks 
of old although a 
few shrivelled trees 
are now all that 
remain of the woods 
by which it was for- 
mcily encompassed, 
and of which there is 
abundant evidence 
A gentle, fertilising, 
and productive river 
«till rolls beside its 
shattered glories , 
and the rums afford ample proof of the vast extent as well as singular beauty 
of the structure, when the ** Holy Augustmians kept state within its walls To 
their ** ordei ** may be traced the most elaborate and highly-wi ought of all the 
ecclesiastical edifices in Ireland , their abbeys in that country ** evincing a 
style of architectural elegance and grandeur but little infeiior to theu fabrics 
m England and on the Continent ” Athassel, according to Dr Ledwich, 
was founded by Wilham Fitz Adelm de Burke, about the year 1200, for 



ing ptnih pnett of Tubnd Hib death ia beliored to have oecurred about 1650 Hu remainB were 
interred in tlie church of 1 ubnd , but no tracoa of hia place uf aepulcbre are now tu be found Hia famoua 
work, The General Hiatory of Ireland, ’ waa onpnally publiahed in Inah Regarded aa a hiatory, it mnat 
be conaidered aa little leaa than a vtiy ailly heap of ilkdigoated flctiona,” yet the reader, who haa the 
patience to wade through it, will bo diapoaed to agree with Dr Ledwich, that “ though Keating compoaed hia 
Hiatory of Ireland from bardic talea and poetic fictiona, yet he haa given a curioua work, tho want of which 
would have been a loaa to Iriih literature ,** and O Flaherty in the Ogygta " although anfflciently hard on 
the learned Doctor, admita that he waa indeed a man of profound knowledge in the annala of hia countiy, 
yet he acted like a cook who unakilfully dreaaea and aervea up an unaavoury aalad, promiacuoualy compoaed of 
berbaboth awcet andaoui mingled together without akiU, taate or choice in the aeleotion *’ The following 
paaaage ooncludea the Doctoi'a preface — * Upon the whole, I am perauaded, that whoever oonaulta thia Hiatory 
with candour, and with auch proportion of allowanoo aa aeema due to the obaeure and unfiequented track I 
have punned, may find aaUafaction, and if he will farther give bimaolf the trouble of aearchmg into tho 
aadent chronidea of Ireland, he will be convinced that 1 have been Juat and faithful in the nee 1 have made 
of them , but if it aliould ao unfortunately happen that my lahoura ahould be deqilied, and the following 
hiatory be eateemed of no value, 1 muat confeia that it exceeded my Bbilitiea to give another aeoonnt, for 1 
did my beet 1 take my leave, therefore, and aak pardon of the reader, if 1 have in any oaae led him ont 
of hia way , aaanring him that hie mlalake wai not the effect of malice in me, but becauM I wanted akiU to 
duvet him better " 
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canons regular of the order of St. Augustine. This Fitz Adeltt was steward * 
to Henry the Second, and ancestor of the illustrious family of De Bui'go *. On 
the king’s return from Ireland he was intrusted with the management of affairs, 
and in 1204 he was interred at Athassel. Veneration and Iotc for their great 
progenitor, made the De 
Burgos and their numerous 
dependents bestow ample 
possessions on, and contri- 
bute largely to the decora- 
tion of, their favourite priory. 

The ruins cover an area of 
considerable extent ; the 
choir. Dr. Ledwich states, 
is forty-four feet by twenty- 
six ; the nave was of the same 
breadth with the choir, sup- 
ported by lateral aisles ; by 
the external walls, it mea- 
sures one hundred and seven- 
teen feet in length. In the 
south-west corner is a small 
chapel. The steeple was 
square and lofty, the cloisters 
large. The doorway, of 

exquisite workmanship, is still in an excellent state of preservation. 



* The coBtle of Cuppa Uiiiac, built by the Buikee, in the 15th century, deicendante of the celebrated 
Anglo-Norman, William Fitz Adelm, ii erected on the lummit of a riling man of MndBtone,«lon to the 
cMt base of the Oaltee mountains, and nearly half-uny between the towns of Cahir and Tipperary. There 
is a romantic tradition mpccting it, assigning a reason for the hill on which it stands being called in Irish, 
*' The hill of the last Willmm.” William, the last chieftain of the Burkes who resided here, had a brother 
named Richard, a baron of equal power with himself, and who lived in a neigbbounng part of the country, 
between whom and William'a wife a deadly animosity existed. William one day, in the ardour of the ehiae, 
forgetful how matters really stood, invited his brother to spend a week of the hunting season with him at his 
castle of Cappa, and on his return home, acquainted bis wife with the circumstance ; when she, with the fiery 
spirit of a Lady Macbeth, swore " by the soul of her father,*’ tliat of her brother-in-law, his head ahne should 
ever enter her walls." The husband waa grieved, but dared not gainsay his imperious wife ; he repented his 
raabneis in inviting Ids brother, but now it was too lato^did his relative arrive at the castle, and were he 
refused admittance, he well knew his haughty jpiiit would not brook so gross an Insult even firom a brother — 
did he admit him within the walls, his domestic peace would be destroyed, or a feud vrith ihe powerful 
relatives of his lady be the eonsequenee. In perplexity and doubt, his heart tom by featemal and oonjogal 
love, he anxiously, but with a secret dread, awaited the day when the bugle of his kinimab should sound 
a note of arrival. At length the dreaded day came ; an armed bond of hunten, with hawks and bounda, 
were Men alowly to aaeend the narrow boreen that leads from the plains of the Suir to the oistle ; and no 
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We may pause awhile in our details of “ grey ruins of the olden time,** and 
relieve the monotony of our descriptions by introducing our readers to a class 
of persons, found in all parts of Ireland, but who arc necessarily of a more 
daring and desperate character in Tipperary than elsewhere — the followers, or 
rather the pioneers, of the law, called “ Process-servers.” The ‘‘ business *’ 
has been at all times, in Ireland, one of imminent danger, and those who 
pursued it were almost invariably reckless “ dare-devils,” without principle or 
reputation, and whose only recommendations were cunning and courage. At 
Cahir, we formed acquaintance with one of them, known by no otlier cogno- 
men than “ Long Jim ;” but Long Jim having some undefined notion that our 
interrogatories might be prejudicial to his interests, declined to answer them 
except by smiles and civil speeches that meant nothing. As we had given him 
some trouble and caused him a walk of several miles to undergo our scrutiny, 
we thought it only right at parting to present him with half-a-crown. Jim 
looked at the money, turned it over and over, and, shrewdly calculating that 
some peculiar and perilous service was expected of him, ior which this was his 
retaining fee, called aside the friend who had brought us together, and 
whispered, “ Tell his honour that whatever job he has to do in this county, 
be jakers, I’m the man that’ll do it for him.” 

But, when informed as to the nature of our object, and it was explained to 
him that we had no purpose but to learn from himself some of his “ hair-breadth 
’scapes,” Jim became as communicative as he had previously been taciturn, 
and readily told us a few anecdotes characteristic of his tribe, of which he may 


sooner did the warden from the summit of tlic keep give notice of their approach, tiian T.Ady Burke luirried 
to the barbiran and commanded the gates to be closed. Richard Durko and his attendants rode round 
the base of the hill, and biiskly spurred their horses up the sloping path to tlio castle-gale — when, lo ' ho 
found It closed , no cheer of welcome from the walls saluted him ; no courtly greeting from the lordly owner 
of the oaatle hade him hail ; all was silent and guarded as in time of siege. " Pulse, treacherous yillaiii I ” 
said the disappointed Richard ; ** long have I ridden, and is this my welcome ! I came at thy asking, and is 
this thy courtesy ! three days will 1 wait without thy castle, and if** — his brow darkened as he suppressed 
the threat which rose upon his lips. The three days passed ; still the inhospitable gate debarred hie entrance ; 
on the fourth, the insulted brother rode up to the walls, and taking oiT his glove, commanded his esquire to 
defy his kinsman to mortal combat, and in the event of a refusal, to nail the gauntlet to the door-post. 
Now it was that Lsdy Burke tried all her eloquence and threats to induce her husband to accept the challenge ; 
hia honour was at atake, for the disgrace of having a foeman’s gage of battle hung at his gate would degrade 
him from the rank he held. Her determination no longer to abide with him if he refused, at length eom- 
pelled him to aeoept the battle. The brothers met— and the unfortunate William fell a victim to his weak- 
mindednms, while hia infuriated brother, cutting off hit head, flung the gory trophy over the walla of the 
cattle. From that day to thii the hill at the bote of which the battle was fought liai been colled *' The 
hill of the laat William.” To aum up the incident! of the legend, Lsdy Duike, on teeing the fate of her 
butband, ditbanded her followen, told the estatet, demoliihed the castle, and ratired to a convent on the 
Continent, where the ended her days in the performance of the severest penanee. The Lord he merciful to 
hereeul, and the soule of all the fiiithfal departed. Amen”— added our informant, aa be crotsed himaeUl 
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be taken as a faithful example. “Jim** is very “long,” — a tall, muscular, 
loose-limbed, powerful fellow, who fears nothing. “ Ah ! it*s asy to say I’m 
strong, but what help would my strength give me agin a hundred vagabonds 
hungry for my blood ?” he exclaimed ; “ I’ve had more escapes in my time,” 
he continued, “ than Bonaparte wd the Duke of Wellington put together. I 
stood up to my throat in a bog once for two days, and if my head hadn't been 
hid in a bunch of rushes, I wouldn’t have been here to tell the story, for there 
was a matter of fifty vagabones beating the bog after me. I’ve been five times 
left for dead, and have had a score of pistol-bullets took out of my body *. Once, 
I crept into a house and crawled between the feather-bed and mattress without 
anybody knowing ; and the fellows that were after me searched and searched, 
and progged under the bed with a pike, and never touched me, and there I lay 
— and lucky it was for me that the man who slept in that bed was tipsy. I stole 
away before morning without his knowledge.” Zealous for the humanity of 
the Irish women, we inquired if he had never been saved by the fair sex. “ I 
think,” he answered, “ an Irishwoman hates the law as much as an Irishman ; 
and they’d show more pity to a tiger than they would to a process-server. I 
wasn’t a bad-looking boy in my time ; but the girls I fancied for marriage 
would have nothing to say to me — a peep-o’-day boy, even a tailor^ before poor 
Jim — but it’s all the better for me now,” he added, turning his hat round and 
round while he spoke, and rubbing the edge with his hand; “it’s all the 
better ; if no one cai'es for me, I care for no one ; even my own mother on her 
death-bed turned her face to the wall when I asked for her blessing I” 
Something like feeling agitated his features while he said this. So true it is, 
that there are certain chords in the human heart which never cease to vibrate. 

Jim was once employed to serve a writ upon a Boman Catholic clergyman, 
and he did it on a saint’s day, at the door of his chapel, when the place was 
thronged with his people. The manner was this : he persuaded an excise- 
officer that he knew where a private still was at work, and induced him to 
obtain the assistance of a party of military. As they approached the chapel, 
Jim directed the troops to remain a little in the back-gi-ound, while he 

There waa no exaggeration in thia ; It \rai liteiallj true. A few montba before our interview with the 
worthy, he had been in hoapital for above six weeka ; and on his recovery ho proaeruted four men on the charge 
of assault with intent to murder him. The four men had been previously, chiefly on his evidence, committed 
*• Jail for some offbnoe ; and on the very day of their discharge they attacked Jim, In bis own house, while he 
waa In bed, and before he could secure his pistols (which they took with them), best him until they thought 
he was dead. Jim knew them, of oourse, perfectly well ; the bot that they had only been fireed that morning 
was sufficiently notorious ; of his being assaulted by some perions there could be no doubt ; but as Jim was un- 
able to procure any witnesa to corroboimte hla teatlmoDy, the jury declined to believe liim on hia oatb, and the 
accused were acquitted. 
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adraRoed to reconnoitre, placing them just where the glitter of their bayonets 
could be seen from the rising ground. He then went forward boldly and put 
his paper into the priest’s hand ; and perceiving a hostile movement among 
the crowd, he pointed to the military, to whom he speedily returned, and 
whom he subsequently led ** a fool’s march ” in search of the whiskey-still 
that had, of course, vanished. 

Another of his doings he told us at greater length. A country gentleman 
had eluded all Jim’s efforts to “ serve ” him. “ I’ve known,” quoth Jim, “ a 
matter of fifteen simple writs against him at one time, besides greater law in 
the coorts ; there was more paper, wax, and red tape wasted on him, than on 
any man of his age. And yet,” added Jim, and an expression of the most 
triumphant cunning animated his bitter eyes — “ I nabbed him at last ; and I’m 
prouder of it than of anything I ever did. He was called ‘ the Foxy-fighter.’ 
There were ever so many of us on the watch, trying to give our bits of paper 
into his hand ; but he was too ’cute for them. One thought he had found out 
the right way — for he climbed to the top of the great old -fashioned chimney 
that belonged to his bed-room, and stole softly down it, and the nearer he got 
to the ground the plainer he could hear the Foxy-fighter discoorsing his house- 
keeper — and at one time he got a little frightened, thinking of the treatment 
he might get; but he had friends among the servants, who, though they 
would not let him in, would not see him murdered. So down he went ; and 
when he put his foot on, as he thought, the bottom, what should he find but 
an iron grating across — so there he was stopped. ‘ A thief in the chimney,’ 
roars the Fighter, and in less than no time he was surrounded with fire and 
smoke ; and between the burning and the smoking, it was many a long day 
before that man was able to go up or down a chimney again. I was often on 
the watch for Foxy ; and at the back of his house there was a little square 
yurd, and over one comer of it hung the bough of a very large tree. I won- 
dered where he could go for a little air, and I found he took great delight in 
the grey of the morning in tending a few ducks and geese that gabbled about 
a pond that was in the midst of the little yard ; he had no dread over him by 
rason of the high wall, as he could take in the whole wall at a glance, and sure 
enough he had an eye like a process. Well, I turned it over in my own mind 
— ^and got a nice large goose egg, and round one end of it I wrops the copy 
of the writ, and letting myself down from the wall a little before the break 
o’day, I placed the egg just on a tuft of grass, and seated myself in the branch 
of the old tree watching ; and presently out comes the Fox, after first looking 
through a peep-hole he had in the door. ' Ah ! ah I ’ he says, and the ducks 
and geese came running out ; and presently he spies the egg. * That’s the 
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grey goose,* he says again, * that always has such consideration ibr my break- 
&8t,* and seeing the bit o' paper about the egg, in coorse he peeps into it ; 
and ' What’s this ? ’ says he, turning pale and looking about him. * It’s the 
copy,* says I, roaring from the tree, ‘ and here's the original ; * and while he 
runs in for his pistols, didn’t I show him the heels o’ my brogues ! ” 

On another occasion Jim finding insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
a desired interview with a gentleman who was always upon “ the watch,” 
arranged a very scandalous mode of accomplishing his purpose. He bought a 
brace of remarkably fine trout, and a fishing-rod ; and, for the first time in his 
life, practised the “ gentle craft ” of the angler ; throwing his fiy across the 
river at a point where he well knew the gentleman might see him from his 
parlour-window. Presently down came a message to Jim to the efifect that he 
was trespassing, the water being preserved. This was exactly whet Jim 
anticipated ; so he sent his best respects to his honour, to say that he cared 
only for the sport, and not for the fish, and hoped he’d be pleased to accept 
the trout he had already caught. The bait took ; the gentleman was pleased 
to find that fish so large were in his rivej, and returned his compliments 
that ** lunch would be ready at three.” AV’h6n the fellow had partaken 
heartily of the hospitality, he proceeded to business, and horrified his host 
by the production of a writ. 

Jim was placed under precisely similar circumstances with a gentleman 
less wily, because more confident ; who lived in a wild and remote district, 
from which escape was out of the question ; and well the party knew that 
no process-server would dare venture into it. But Jim was too cunning for 
him. He ascertained that the gentleman’s ** custom in the afternoon,” was 
to drink his punch in a rural alcove; suddenly, Jim presented himself 
before the astonished sight of his victim, while enjoying the dohe far nienfe ; 
and making his best bow, begged his honour’s pardon for the intrusion. His 
honour knew Jim well, and coolly asked him at what rate he valued his life. 

Faith, sir,” says Jim, “ at very little, if I meant yer honour any harm ; but 
at a great dale this present writing ; for it’s to do you a service I came here ; 
else I think Pd just as soon put my ugly body betwixt the horns of a mad 
bull.” After some further questioning, Jim told his story. He came to warn 
his honour that one of his own servants was a “ rap,” and meant to betray 
him ; that he (the said Jim) had been tempted by an offer of ten guineas to 
serve a writ ; that he had taken the bribe ; but would ” as soon cut his own 
tongue out as serve it upon his honour.” The gentleman’s suspicions were 
disarmed ; he gave the fellow plenty of whiskey, and putting a guinea in his 
hand, thanked him, and bade him good-bye. Jim had hardly gone a hun- 
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dred yards^ however, before back he came, laid the guinea upon the table, and 
declared he couldn't and wouldn’t rob ao good a gentleman, and again 
departed, minus the gold. Upon this, he was summoned to return, and ques- 
tioned ; when, with all the appearance of generosity and rectitude, he declared, 
that if he took the money, his honour would think him a ** chate,” who came 
pretending to have the power of serving a process on him when, in reality, he 
had nothing of the kind to serve. The scene lasted for some minutes, the 
gentleman assuring Jim he was satisfied and obliged, and entreating him to 
pocket the gift ; and Jim declaring he could not do it, and be suspected of 
cheating him. At length the discussion was brought to an issue by Jim, 
violently excited, exclaiming, the only way to settle the matter was to con- 
vince the worthy gentleman of his probity, by showing that he was not pre- 
tending to have a writ, when he had none ; so, drawing it from his pocket, 
he showed both copy and original to the worthy man. “ You see, sir,” said 
he, “ that I was not a c hating blackguard ; and now if you are content. I’ll 
accept the guinea.” It was, of course, given ; Jim depaued in peace, taking 
especial care that the ** copy ” was left behind, went directly to his employei, 
and swore the service. 

We might easily multiply anecdotes of this man and his class, but have 
already, perhaps, given too much space to the subject. One more, however, 
we must tell. We travelled from Limerick to Castle Connell with a man — 
Dick (wc forget his surname) — who had an awful and terrible squint — whose 
escapes had been many and marvellous during the tithe war, for he had been 
the selected server of the rebellion writs. He was the very opposite of Long 
Jim in personal appearance — a remarkably small and puny creature, whom 
a genuine Thurles giant might have almost swallowed at a mouthful. Once 
he was on duty with a comrade, when they saw a host gathering about the 
mountains above them. They had a horse, but only one ; and Dick was on 
foot , he made a spring and tried to mount, but “ fell on the other side.” 
There was not a moment to lose ; his companion galloped off and left poor 
Dick to his fate. He looked round him in despair, and made a rush into a 
neighbouring cabin. His foes were soon after him ; Dick fixed himself in 
the farthest comer ; and when ” the boys ” showed themselves at the door, 
he presented his pistol, exclaiming ** I can only shoot one o’ ye ; but I have 
my eye cn the man Fll shoot** As we have said, he sqUinted frightfully, and 
the party paused and hesitated ; it passed their skill to determine upon which 
of them his eyes were fixed, for they rolled horribly as he repeated the threat, 
''I have my eye on the man 1*11 shoot.” They consequently retired to 
deliberate ; and had actually proceeded to remove the roof that they might 
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Stone him to death in comparative security; when Dick's comrade hove in 
sight with a party of police, and Dick's life was saved. 

All the ecclesiastical ruins (of which there are many) in Tipperary, and 
indeed in Ireland, sink into insignificance, compared with those that crown the 
far-famed “ Rock of Cashel ” The rock, rising above the adjacent rountry, 
is seen from a veiy 
long distance, and 
from every direction 
by which it is ap- 
proached— its sum- 
mit Cl owned by the 
\ encrable remains 
that have excited 
the wonder and ad- 
mu ation of ages, 
and wiU continue to 
do for ages j et to come * 

The “ city ” — for the rank belongs to it, although it consists of little more 
than a thousand houses, of which nearly three-fourths are thatched — has an 
asp(ct almost as time-worn us the i urns on the “ rock," while infinitely less 
pictuiesque f The piincipal street is wide, and well built ; but the lanes and 



• * Horc ' ixcluinied the Riglit Hon Uitliard Luloi Slitcl in ouc of Ins addresses to tlie eleoton of 
Tipporarj — “ here my hrst cr idle irnB forked and the first ohjott tliat, m my childhood, I learned to admire 
was that iinblo Him, an emblem as \h1I is a inemona! of Ireland which asoonds twfnrr us— at once a temple 
II d a fortress the seat of leligion and nationality , where councils were held, where princes assembled, the 
Bcuie of courts and of sjnods, and on which it is impossihlo to look without feeling the heart at once 
elevated niid touched by the noblest as well os the most solemn rerollections ” 

t A modern writer, endoavouriiig to account for the unimproving condition of the city, gives the following 
Htatinieut — The estates entrusted to the Corporation for the benefit of the city, consist of neirly 4000 
Hintiite arrcB of or hie land, worth at least 20« per Inshacre per annum, and of which upwards of 1700 Irish 
ucics were out of lease so recently as 1831 , yot the rents at present ansing out of this great tnct of land, 
which, under proper management, should produce a sum euffleiont for all the purposes intended amount to 
no more than £219 18« per annum From the * Report of the Commiuionen on Municipal Corpo- 

rations in Ireland,’ (inquiry held in November 1813,) it would appear that this very inadequate return hai 
been caused by the disposal of large holdings to members of the Corporation, at rente wliirh may be tonned 
nominal paiticularly of 1548 acres, S roods, 6 poles Irish, leased to an influential individual fur ninety-diie 
years from the 25th of March, 18 10, at a rent of £B6 7< 9d per annum In consequence of this aUnnation 
of the public property, and fkom the Muyoi and Aldeimen having converted to their own uses the tolls and 
ruBtome of the oity, the public works of Cashel have fUlen Into a state of rum almost unexapnpled in the 
kingdom The streets are unpaved, unlightod, and uneleaniod. There is no supply of water, but by pumps, 
repaired at the expense of the county. The Water-works (which Dr Smith described as * truly noble, 
which mult peipetuate the name of the donor to ages yet unborn that will reap the advantage of them,’) 
erected in the early part of the last century by Arobbishop Bolton, have gone completely to decay , the under- 
ground conduits, upwards of two miles in length, are choked up or obliterated, and the stream is diverted tw 
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alleys that branch from it, and the whole of the suburbs, are mean and 
wretched. 



Yet Cashel has occupied a position, by no means insignificant, in the 
history of Ireland. ^|Here, in 1172, Henry the Second received the homage of 
^ Donald O’Brien, and held the memorable synod of the Irish clergy, at which 
I Christian, Bishop of Lismorc, the Pope’s Legate, presided, when every arch- 
ibishop and bishop gave sealed charters to the king, conferring on him and his 
heirs for ever the kingdom of Ireland, whieh charters were confirmed by Pope 
Alexander.” During the long and cruel contests between the Butlers and 
Fitzgeralds, the city was a frequent sufiFerei ; on one occasion, the great Bail 
of Kildare burnt down the cathedial, and having been summoned to answer 
for his conduct befoic the king in England, he assured his majesty he “ never 
^ would have thought of committing so grievous a sacrilege, but that he was told 
I the archbishop was of a certainty at the time within it ” The comment of 
the monarch was equally singular and characteristic : if all Ireland cannot 
^govern this man, he is the fittest man to govern all Ireland ” — and the earl 
was accordingly appointed its viceroy by patent, dated 6th August, 1496. In 
1647, the Lord Inchiquin, at the head of the Parliamentary forces, marched 
against Cashel ; the citizens retired to the Rock — as both a citadel and a sanc- 
tuary, and refused the ofifer of Inchiquin, to leave them unmolested upon 
payment of £3000 to his army : the result was, that the fortress was taken by 

die iniqilj of millc in the neighbourhood. It ii ifflmod that £600 would bo luffloient to the dty 

with tbii inoet neeeieary element " 

The ehartcr wai gnnted in 1040, 16<h Oharlei T., but it wu repealed by the 5tb Jamei IT. In 1600, 
thoatneni bating hotpitably reoetted and entertained the adberenti of William tho Third, who had been 
wounded at the aiego of Ltmerich, that monarch roetored, by letter, the charter to tbo eHy. The letter ie wd 
to batn been written on the bridge of Oolden, and fa atill in tlie keeping of the Cnrporaiion. 
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storm, many of the inhabitants, mcluding twenty monks, were slain, and the 
city and its people were given up to plunder. 

Cashel, however, is important chiefly as having been, for centuries, the seat 
of an archbishop. The ecclesiastical province comprises the diocesses of Cashel, 
Emly, Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe, Waterford, Liamore, Cork, Boss, 
Cloime, Killaloe, and Kilfenora ; a district very nearly co-extensive with the 
civil province of Munster*. But long before it attained ecclesiasdoal rank, it was 
the favourite residence of the kings of Munster ; and, it is said, a synod was held 
there about the middle of the fifth century, by St. Patrick, St. Ailbe, and St. 
Declan, in the reign of jEngus, who is supposed to have commemorated his 
conversion to Christianity by the erection of a church upon the rock ; thus 
probably originating the assemblage of sacred edifices for which, in after 
times, it became conspicuous ; and there appears to be satisfactory authority 
ior the belief that it had been for ages previously the selected site of Fagan 
worship t- The controversy concerning the round towers is, therefore, not 
aifected by the fact that all the other buildings upj^ the rock are undoubtedly 
of the Christian era. The erection of Cormac's Chapel ** is attributed to 
Cormac Mac Cuhnan, King of Munster and Bishop of Cashel, who fell in 
battle on the plain of Moyalbe, near Lsighlin, a.d. 908; but upon safer 
evidence, to Cormac Macarthy, a lso king and bishop, in the twelfth century. 
The chapel, however, was certainly erected previously to the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, and oflords a convincing proof that the Irish had attained to consider- 
able excellence in the erection of stone buildings prior to that event. The 
cathedial was undoubtedly the work of Donald 0*Brien, King of Limerick, 
about 1169. The other structures on the rock are a lialT for the vicars 

• By the Church Temponlitiei Act (3 Wm. 4), it was provided that the see of Waterford uid Liemom, 
then vacant, ehould be annexed to Cuhel ; under the provioioni of the same act, on the deeth of the then 
Aichbwhop of Cashel, all archiepiicopal jonsdictioa wu to cease , Oaihel, with the united dioceieee of Wstttford 
and Litmore, to be modi a bishopiic, and, with the other oeea of the province, to become euffinganto the Aroh- 
biehop of Dublin. This object woe ocoidingly efftcted. The present Bishop of Cashel, Waterford, and 
Liamore is the Right Rev Dr. Sandya ; hia paliicc la in the city of Waterford. 

t Eeatuig aayi, that Gaihul waa fint founded in the reign uf Coiti, eon of Loo*ee ; ** the name of the place 
which ii now colled the rock of Casbel woe Sbeedrum , it woe 'iSio called Drum-feevo, from the oztniptTe 
wuode about it in the unie of Core. There come," be odde,** about that UmCi tWo awineherds to Itad 
their pige in the wooda about thii hill, namely— EiUom, herdamon to the Eing of Ely, end Duordiy, the 
herdamon of the Eing of Muskeny, or Ormond , and when they bod continued on the hill about a qoetter of 
a year, there appealed to them a figure at hnlllont as the aim, wlioee voioe woe more melodious than any music 
they htd ever heard, and it wm connemtlng the lull, and prophetying the coadng of St. Palriok. The 
ewineherde having xetnmed to ^elr bemee, rriated what they Itod leen to their maatere | and story toon 
leeched don, who repaired without djaby to CNieednim, and built a peltee there, which if celled Ise-uor 
Loohree, or the foit of heroes ; and of Munster, his royal tribute wai neeived <* this reek, new 

called Coiviok-Flalriph ; wherafeve the feedt wts named OashoWi #. Oles lU— mr the rock of tnbule.*' 
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choral, built by Archbishop O’Hedian, in 141S1 ; the old episcopal palace, 
originally a strong castle, at the west end of the cathedral ; the remains of the 
abbey founded by David Mac Carvill about 1S60 ; and the mysterious Bound 
Tower : and there exist several remains of the ancient wall by which the 
whole assemblage was formerly surrounded *. 

The first protestant archbishop was MUer Magragh, who having for some 
time filled the sec of Down as the titular bishop, embraced the refoimed faith, 
and was advanced by Queen Elizabeth to the archbishopric, which he held 

in commendam with 
the sees of Lis- 
more and Watei- 
foid. His tomb is 
pointed out upon 
the south side of 
the choir of the 
cathedral— or rathei 
his monument; foi, 
It is said, he died 
a Roman Catholic, 
and his body was 
interred elsewhere, 
according to the 
lites of the Roman 
Catholic chuich. 

It is curious to note how the authorised “ care-takers ” of celebrated places 
assume the tone of the scenes they exhibit. At Killamey every guide, boat- 
man, and child speaks of Faiiy-land, ghosts, apparitions of all kinds, that walk 
the waters, float i’ the air — clink-minnikin hammers under the broad-leaved 

* Mr. Petne ttatet that ** Ouhel » only noticed in our tnuiils as a rcgul rendence of the Muniter kinga, 
till the beginning of the twelfth century, when, in the year 1101, it ii stated in the Annals of the Four 

Ifpsten, that * a convocation of the people of Leoth Mogho, or the southern half of Ireland, was held at 
Coohel, at which Murtoiigh O'Bnen, with the nobles of the Isity and clergy, and O’Dunon, the illuetnous 
hidiap and chief eonior of Ireland, attended, and on which otcosion Murtougb O'Bnen mode audi on oflhiing 
oe lung never mode before him, namely, Cashel wf the Kings, which be bestowed on the devout, without the 
JDlcrveation of a laic or on ecdesiaatiG, but for the use of the religious of Ireland in gcnenl.' The s 
iBfthii moniireh, Coi moc Mac Onrtby, being deposed in 1 127, oe stated in the Annals of Inmsfiilleii, com- 
awnoed the erecUon o^'Uie church now populatly colled J Ootmac’s Chapel.’ He woo, however, sepn 
^afterwards icetMed to bis throno, and on the completion of this church It was oonaeemted in 1 184» This 
event |e seemded hy all our ancient annalists In nearly the following words — * 1 134. Tho church built by 
deeiDM Mac Cartliy et Oeehel was eonseented this yenr hy the srolibishcp and bishops of Munster, at which 
OiMiMy the noWUy of Irehod, bothclcrgy end huty, were piesent.* ” 
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dQi6li"-^r of the still more mysterious creatures that watch golden treawrea 
beneath the placid surface of the lake. At the Giant’s Causeway, every lellow 
desires to be thought a geologist ; he hints with a careless and dignified air at its 
superstitions, but dwells at length upon what Sir Humphry Davy and Doctor 
MacDonnel said to him ; talks of strata and basalt columns — quartz — limestone 
— octagons — ^formations— spars, and the debris of the whole ** — assuring you 
that he can account for the mighty and glorious wonders that make your heart 
pant and your temples throb, until you wish that some giant would step forth 
and silence the petty praters, who disturb without informing you. 

On the rock of Cashel, as well as among other ruins, the guide 'is an anti- 
quary. It was a cold, misty morning, when having wandered through the 
dirty and miserable streets that lead to this noble relic, we summoned a con- 
ductor from his cottage fire to lead us up the steep : he came right willingly, 
expressing his regret at the eoftneu — i. e. wetness of the day, and his hopes that 
it would clear up for the view which many thought a deal of — though, to his 
mind, those who climbed “ the rock ” would do better to keep to the mins ; 
fine views were all over Ireland, but Ireland only held 07te rock of Cashel. 
A cow was sheltering close to the iron gateway, '^hich the guide unlocked : he 
saw we did not altogether approve of her remaining there, and apologised, 
saying — “ she could do no harm, the craythur ; them that could were k^t 
out, thanks be to the good Archdeacon Cotton.” 

Great indeed was the old man’s delight upon hearing us cordially ex- 
press our grateful thanks — for they are due from us, as from all who love 
Ireland— to the venerable clergyman and genuine patriot. For many mdntlis 
he laboured to preserve, if he could not restore, the ancient glories of the 
pile : not satisfied with directing what was to be done, he wrought with his 
own hands. The old man gabbled over crypts, and choirs, and transepts ; 
arches — Gothic, Saxon, and Roman, together with the Twelve Apostles, and 
the wonderful tomb of Magragh. 

While the wind growled along the walls, and rushed with impotent fury 
through the vaulted passages, a story was told us of another guide,” the p|e- 
decessor of the one who had us under his especial charge. He was a very old 
man when he took up his abode among t)m ruins ; and he worked night and 
day to prevent the further trespassings of time upon the structure. The 
^ildren would stand aside and whisper together, when they saw this lover of 
ancient things bending over his stafif as he climbed the rock, well knowing 
they must not indulge in their noisy roisterings within the wa^s, while he 
was there; he would remain for a month at a time, paving nothing beyond the 
hand^ of meal and potatoes,” which the poor people ^d not fidl as usual to 
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give cheerfully from their scant store : and he would pray and work, and work 
and pray, from sunrise to sunset, and then sleep tranquilly either beneath the 
grand entrance into Cormac’s Chapel, or by the side of the Archbishop’s tomb, 
waking to resume his self-imposed task — piling together the precious frag- 
ments which time, or more destructive ignorance, had displaced — picking the 
green moss from out the inscriptions, and sweeping the hallowed floors ; some- 
times, despite his age, he would creep along the walls to replace a stone ; and 
the humbler class hinted that he held converse with the spirits of the air, who 
supported him at his work. At last, the old man died, and was buried ; and 
the stones' fell, and fragments of the most exquisite architecture were scattered 
by the storm, and the glories of the place were crumbling into dust, when, 
happily, one of equal taste and greater power laboured long and earnestly to 
preserve what the humble workman honoured. 

On the south side of the cathedral, and near the gateway by which “ the 
Rock ” is entered, there stands a rudely-sculptured figure of St. Patrick — ^its 
patron saint ; it is mounted on a huge stone, partially s^ ulptured also ; and 
here tradition states that the petty kings of Munster formerly paid their 
tribute to the superior potentate *. Our guide pointed out to us, with con- 
siderable ostentation, the marks made by the ^'rattling” of the coined gold, 
and added emphatically, " Ah, there were no absentees to take it from us in 
them days 1 ” 

The Round Tower is built of freestone, and not of limestone, as all the 
adjacent buildings are. It is fifty-six feet in circumference, and ninety feet 
in height ; has four apertures at the top, and a doorway twelve feet from the 
ground. The cathedral consists of a choir, nave, and transepts, with a square 
tower in the centre. The greatest length, from east to west, is about two 
hundred and ten feet, and the breadth in the transepts is about a hundred 
and seventy feet. There are no side aisles, and the windows are of the 
lancet form, usual in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries f. The most 

* ** GKr Jamm Ware, irho lired ao late at 1666, infonoa ua that he has here seen the atone on which 
ihdw potentates were inaugurated, and where, it it s^d, they received the tribute of their subordinate toparchs. 
From the latter cueamstaace the name of the place has been derived ea$hi-ol being Inteipreted by some 
* the stone of tnbnte ,* hat otuhtal seems to be on original Celtic word, the same in all leqieots with the 
LatfadMd ett$ieUumt and the probability Is that the place wae lo called from the caatle or dun of tho ehleftiln 
«n iti euBimt. A toll or aebodule of the trihnte payable here ii etall preaerved ; and the enumeration of dw 
dUBwent ertklei of uae and Inxnry which formed the rude aubetitute for rent if euffldently ennoni wmei 
dothlng, proviaions, life eteek, and alavee, both male aud femaU^ being the duee orduiiiily epeeifled." 

,, t ** A eentttvy Ift not jet elepeed dnM thie magoiSeent pile wae doomed to doatiuotlen, and thatbj one 
srho Sbmild havo been ite meet icalona prraerter. Ardhbiibop Kioe, who eneceeded to tbh aee in 1744, and 
AM Jb 1712, not being ablii, ea tradition states, to dnvo in his oarriago up the steep ■seen't to the ehweh door, 
p wdU H i i n act of parliament to lemoVe thoosthedral fimn tho Book of Cashel into the Cew«( an vUeh the 
miftais Idksnoff fbr die tsIim of tho load, and the Tenonhle pile weeabeadonad to rntnl^ 
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mterestmg relic on the Bock« howeyer^ is unquestionably Coiteeo^s Ohftpel/ 
not alone for its high anti- 
quity, but for its exceedingly 
proportions, and the 
high finish of its workmanship. 

It consists of a naye and choir, 
but has neither transepts nor 
lateral aisles. It is richly deco- 
rated in the Norman style of 
the time, both exteriorly and 
interiorly ; and the entire length 
of the building is fifty-three 
feet. There are crypts between 
the arches of the choir and 
nave and the stone roof ; and 
there is a square tower on each 
side of the building, at the 
junction of the nave and choir. 

It is entered by a curious 
Saxon doorway, decorated 
with zig-zag and head ornaments *. 

Let the reader then imagine the beautiful pile of sacred edifices crowning 
the entire summit of a huge limestone rock, completely isolated and occasion- 
ally precipitous, standing in the midst of a luxuriant country, ** the Golden 
Vale,*’ and commanding an extensive prospect — ^bounded on one side by tiie 
lofty range of the Galtee mountains, but permitting upon all other sides the 
eye to wander over miles upon miles of a richly cultivated and proverbially pro- 
ductive land ; the picturesque effect of which, however, is essentially impaired 
by the total absence of trees. 

If the adjacent country is seen to great advantage fiom the rock, the tdidk 
and its time-honoured structures have a remarkably fine effect beheld fromasiy 
point of approach. In the accompanying print, the whole of its leading 
features have been skilfully introduced ; its dilapidated gateway, the Bumnuid- 
ing wall, the cathedral, the chapel, the casteUated palace, and the round tower $ 
dnd the artist has exhibited the wretched hovels that shdter at its base. We 
entered one of them ; it consisted of a single dark room, without 4 window ; 
the walls thick with the gathered smoke of years ; and a miserahle bed» oom- 

* Dr. Led«fohNlaeUdOonii«'tOii^«aittb}MSvp<m\*]tidi to found 

ehoiOkoi of tho Ifiah.** I 



A few years ago the tourist was compelled to describe the Rock of Cashel 
as an assemblage of ruins, utterly abandoned to the attacks of time, to be 
examined only by ** forcing a passage through nettles and rank weeds, and 
over huge masses of stone and mortar.” Recently, however, as we have 
intimated, this reproach has been removed from Cashel ; the late Archdeacon 
Cotton (the name should be preserved for the gratitude of posterity) devoted 
his whole time and energy, and expended largely his private means, to pre- 
sOEve from further injury every portion of the venerable structures. He con- 
trived, by great and continual labour, to collect together an immense wmag of 
broken carved stones, which he has so judiciously and skilfully joined, that 
many of the figures in basso rilievo now appear almost as perfect as when, 
centuries ago, they were placed in the building ; these he has fixed in fSke 
various walls so as efiectually to protect them against any future assaults 
the ^iler *. 

• W«nr)doa find ndodMtoprotMtfrom ftirther injury iiMlmllot of tbe olden now VM/ptvralnpt 

tbronSbeat Inlnad { tad tbtt the peteantry we banning to regard old outlet u than a 

d e p Si Hwy ^ •tonw tebeiued « eootilett offtn. Thii feeling, lieiiiwer,it oqIj gtaduaUy 
fnmMuk ; nooli may be done to etrengOien ft, by a litde attention, and perbapa taaawrnlKimfmt, m 
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The nuns of Hore Abbey dziet in a good state of preseryation in the yale, 
directly under " the 
Rock.” The steeple 
IS large, and about 
twenty feet square 
on the inside; the 
eastwindow is small 
and plain, and in 
the inside walls are 
some remains of 
stalls the nave is 
sixty feet long and 
twenty-three broad; 
and on each side 
was an arcade of 
three Gothic arches, 

the north side whereof is levelled, with lateral aisles, which were about thirteen 
feet broad : on the south side of the steeple is a small door leading into an 

open part about thirty feet long 
and twenty>four broad; the side 
walls are much broken, and in the 
gable end is a long window ; there 
is a small division on the north 
side of the steeple, with a low 
arched apartment, which seems 
to have been a confessional, as 
there are niches in the walls with 
apertures. The artist has supplied 
us with drawings of both the exte* 
rior and interior of this structure. 
It was founded for Cistercians, in 
127^, by David Mac Carvill, Archbishop of Cashel, and endowed with the 

part of the geotiv. We Muted not long linre to oonTtnee n ftnier that a erom-leaoh whlpli stood in the 
mlldle of liti field w*a not onlj no incoDvenience to him, but that consigning it to the hands of ihe hiMler, 
whkii he had aotnalljr done, ires an insult and an mjnrj to his country. A few weeks ago we iluted, la the 
neighbouihohd of Belfast, a spot long famous In hktoiy as ibe site of a cttonghold of the O'Neils, wUdi it 
one periods elaaaid among the most interestiag Temaihi in the kingdom. Bcareelj a ueetlge of ft now Mmefns. 
In refarenoe to its »mo?al we heard the folloWiug anecdote The Ute Mar^uu of Londonderry, to trlioB It 
belotyed. being very desirous to preserve lt,eeikt en order to Ussiowud to bttUda anil round ihepleeoitt wUeh 
it ctoofa The eider wu oboydd to the letter* but lk« steweid inugbiiav that theeedosl and leaetoipoiuivo 
node was the best, toek down the tfoneenf the oM with Bwm built a wall round Us faundalMfiA 
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revenues of the Benedictmes, who were expelled by him out of " the aBbey 
of the rock of Cashel, near the cathedral of Saint Patrick*.’* He also united to 
it the Hospital for Lepers, built by David Le Latimer, about the year 1200, 
the ruins of which are still visible, standing in a field on the road to Gahir. 

Second only in interest and also in architectural beauty to the ruins of 
Cashel, is the Abbey of Holy Cross, distant about seven miles from the city, 
and three from the flourishing town of Thurles. It is situated on the ** gentle 
Suire,” and is said to owe its origin as well as its name to the possession of a 
piece of the true cross ; which, according to O’Halloran (who does not give 
his authority, and whose own is not entitled to much credit), was sent, 
covered with gold and set with precious stones, about the year 1110, by Pope 
Pascal the Second as a present to Donough O’Brien, monarch of Ireland, and 
grandson of Brien Boru. The circumstance, however, is by no means 
improbable ; for gifts of the kind were undoubtedly transmitted from Borne 
to some of the provincial Irish kings about the same period ; and it is certain 
that a relic with attributes of peculiar sanctity was preserved in the abbey for 
centuries, and it is said to be in existence even to this day f. The abbey was 
originally founded in the year 1182, for Cistercian monks, by Donald O’Brien, 
King of Limerick, and not by his son, Donogh Cairbreach, as stated by 
Archdall, Ledwich, Gough, and other compilers, as may be seen from the 
foundation charter, which still exists, and is given at length in the Monasticon 
Anglicanum, beginning thus: — Donald, by the grace of God, King of 
Limerick, to all Kings, Dukes, Earls, Barons. Knights, and Christians of 
whatsoever degree throughout Ireland, perpetual greeting in Christ.” This 
Charter is signed by Christian, Bishop of Lismore, Legate of the Holy See, 
in Ireland ; M. Archbishop of Cashel, and B, Bishop of Limerick. 

From the earliest period the abbey was endowed with peculiar privileges; 

* There ezieti e tioguler tredition connected with the building ; it b to be read in a jMetA in 
Bundngbam Tower, in Dublin, in the following words : ^ In tbe time of David Mac Carvill, Afi||EUi9iop 
of Cashel, there was a cerUiu Abbey of Black Monks near tbe cathedral church of Saint Patrick, foiia<li;ipA 
honour of tbe blessed Virgin Mary, and the aforeuid David having told his mother that he was waciiiy|Lai 
dream that the said black monks would cut off his head, did, by tbe advice of bis mother, remove theoMpISM 
and gave their lands and possessions to the new abbey which be had founded." ^ 

f Mr. Petrie informs no— «nd there cannot be a better authority— that ** the identical pleoe of the't^rnaa 
•tUl eibb } it b in the pea se saien of the Reman Catholic clergy of the place, and b deaeiibed by Doeter Milner 
as befaig about two inobes and a half longhand about half an inch broad, hut very thin. It b Inserted Is tha 
lower dhalk of an aivhiopiMopal eroae mode of eonae oarione wood, and Inclosed In a g&t case. Hie Deater 
aboinfoma na that tUs relic waa yr esarved ftem amcilege in the reign of Henry the Eighth, by thf Ortbind 
foiDlly,aiid by them tmnenittad to tbe foally of Kavantg^ a snlriviog deaeondant ofwhlohlM dapesited it Ih 
die haada of its pmaeiit fceapeiti.'* It eppean from Camden, and other wiiten, that the cnowdefpakwnaidMi 
thrahiad to tbb abbey, firooi revnienee to the hidy relic preaerved there, wm inoiediblo; aar vaie lbat§pai^ 
aoneaxahialvety af tbeloweroTBiiddleianksof aedety,bnt inelnded tbe greatert nohilll^ of tha land. In 
]54(l,thag|iaatO'NeaaDadaap{bdina|elieaB^Mdld oneaf drt Daniondain 1579.. 
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^iid ita «3itirte^ was confirmed hy tihe Kings, John, Henry tihe Third, Bdwaii^ 
the Third, and Bichard the Second, respectively. * 

The abbot was a Peer of Parliament, and styled Earl of Holy-cros«« At 
the Dissolution, its extensive possessions were granted to G^ald, Earl of 
Ormond, m eapite, at the annual rent of £15 10s. 4d. The abbey, with part 
of the adjacent land, is now the property of the Bev. Doctor Wall. Fellow 
of Trinity College, who has so far cared for its preservation, as to place an 
Iron gate to the principal entrance ; with Uttie advantage, however, fer the 
broken walls afford easy access to intruders — as we can ourselves testify — ^for 
during our visit, we saw a parcel of idle boys amusing themselves by pelting 
stones at the carved muUions and pillars, one of which had been very recently 
broken by a mischievous scoundrel who must have exerted no considerable 
strength to deface it. As a monastic ruin (we borrow from Mr. Petrie)# the 
abbey of Holy Cross ranks in popular esteem as one of the first, if not the 
very first, in Ireland. But though many of its architectural features are of 
remarkable beauty, it is perhaps as a whole scarcely deserving of so high a 
character ; and its effect upon the mind is greatly diminished by the cabins 
and other objects of a mean character by which it is nearly surrounded. Like 
most monastic structures of considerable importance, its general form is that 
of a cross, consisting of a nave, chancel, and transept, with a lofty square 
belfry at the intersection of the cross : but it is distinguished firom other struc- 
tures of the kind in having in both of its transepts two distinct chapels beauti- 
fully groined — a feature which imparts much interest and picturesqueness to 
the general effect. Between two of these chapels and the south transept there 
is a double row of three pointed 
arches, supported by twisted pil- 
lars, each distant about two feet 
four inches from the other, and 
having a similar pointed arch in 
front. The object of this singular 
feature has given rise to much 
conjecture, but the more rational 
opinion seems to be, that it was 
designed as a resting-place for the 
d^ad bodies of the monks and 
otjher persona previously to inters 
nmt m the abbey, or its cemetery. 

In edditien to this, the interior of the church has another very tiriique and 
reanarkah}^ feature, namely, that the choir arch is not placed aa nsnal bmieath 
tower# hut thirty {hot in advance of thna making ihe chair of gvMiier 
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length by fotirteen feet than the nave, which is but fifty-eight feet long, the 
entire length of the church being one hundred and thirty feet. This pecu- 
liarity appears, however, to be an after-thought, and not the design of the 
original architect, which was evidently to limit, as usual, the length of the 
choir to the arch in front of the tower, and the second arch is unquestionably 
of more modern construction. The steeple rests on four beautifully groined 
arches, the supporters of which are connected in the centre by a great variety 
of ogives passing diagonally from their angles ; and the roof of the choir, as 
well as those of the side chapels, is similarly enriched. The nave appears to 
have been of meaner architecture, and has lost its roof ; but it has aisles formed 
by four pointed arches on each side, and which lead into the transepts. Of 
the windows in this church we may observe generally, that they are of very 
elegant taste of design. 

Several of the family tombs contained in the abbey are of very elegant 
character; the most remarkable of them, however, is that which tradition 
assigns to Donald More O’Brien, King of 
Limerick, its founder — ar error, to the propa- 
gation of which O’Halloran, Campbell, Led- 
wich, and Archdall lent themselves. There 
is now no doubt that it was eiccted by, and 
to the memory of, a member of either the 
House of Ormond or of Desmond*. The 
monument is of exceeding beauty — it is, 
indeed, consideied the most beautiful in 
Ireland; but, unhappily, it has been much 
injured, we were informed, by a party of 
recruits, who, with their serjeant, were 
marching through the village some twenty 
years ago: the idle vagabonds, having nothing 
better to do, employed themselves by battering the canopy, the pillars, and 
the arches, with the butt-ends of their muskets. 



* The two greet Irish antiquuieo ore at inue upon this oubject. Mr Petne eontendi, that the mono- 

ment it to the memory of Eleanor, dangbter of Jamet, the second Earl of Ormond, who married in 13&9, by 
the lung’s command, Oenld, the fourth Earl of Desmond ; while Sir William Botham ** venturoa to iisort,^ 
that the monomeot in qaestlowu not the tomb of the CountoH of Deamond, or any of her family, bvl that 
of Eliubeth, fho dan^ter and heiresa of Gerald, Earl of KHdaro, who waa the flrat wife of Jamea, the fonrth 
Earl of Ormond. ThiSf faideod,” hoadds, ^^lemoTos all diffleultiifa; all the eseutcheons ofarms arehi pfCfolBt 
order and poatUon. The royal arma of England show the descent of the Butlers from the Plsntagehtta ; 
the Butler coat is on thehuabaad’s aide ; the Fitmenlda on the wife’s ; the cross on the ftreteseuMhoenuMy 
be, end peesihly was, intended to njmaent that of St. Geoige The lady,” he farther obeerrei, to whom 1 
assign this monvipent, died abont the year 1400. The arehiteeturs is of that peifod; slid, 4i above stated, 
the heniMiy tsUs the tsle assetly.” 
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We have devoted condderable iq^ace to desciiptiong of the fmoxA ecoleii- 
astioal structures of Tipperary county; first, because they rank ntnef ji g the 
most celebrated and beautiful in Ireland ; and next because as we are 
into districts where such relics are less numerous, and less eonspiouous, we 
shall not again have so much occasion for dweUing upon this branch of our 
subject. 

The only other towns of note in the county, are Thurles, in the northern 
division, and Nenagh, in the north-west ; the latter has been recently con- 
verted into an assize town — an act of tardy justice — for previously, a summons 
to court ” was the infliction of a grievous injury, involving, as it did, a journey 
of nearly 140 miles. 

Tipperary is an inland county ; comprising, according to the Ordnance 
Survey, an area of 1,013,173 statute acres; of which 819,698 consist of cul- 
tivated land, 182,147 of bog, mountain, and waste, and 11,328 are covered 
with water. The population was, in 1821, 346,896 ; and in 1831, 402,863. 
Its boundaries arc, on the north, Galway and the King’s County ; on the south, 
Waterford; on the east, the King’s and Queen’s Counties; and on the west, 
Cork, Limerick, and Clare ; its separation fl’om the latter county being 
eflected by the Shannon and Lough Derg. It is divided into the baronies of 
Clanwilham, Ehogathy, Ifla and Ofla, east and west, Ikerrin, Kilnemanagh, 
Middlethird, Lower Ormond, Uppei Ormond, Owny and Arra, and 
Slieveardagh. 

Although the southern division of Tipperary has been, at all times, rather 
peaceable than disturbed, the northern district has long been notorious for its 
state of insubordination. It is impossible for us to leave the county without 
some notice of the lawless associations that have been, from time to time, the 
bane of Ireland ; checking the full and free flow of its healthy blood, and 
tending most eflectually to retard its onward march in civilisation. We are 
sufliciently aware that the subject is to be approached with extreme caution ; 
for, unhappily, the evil, though of remote origin, still exists, and still receives 
apology if not justification, and, indirectly, sanction if not encouragement, from 
persons to whom the peasantry look for counsel, guidance, and sympathy 

• We uk, li it poieible that nnj compttaUveljrunenli^tned and umefleotlng maa— eipeeUUrtfUi mind 

b0 aiaeperated by the Inilietion of a real or imaiiiiary wren f -" c an read the foQowlng pmmgSt S ipeeA 
dehvtred hr Mr. O’Oonnellat a rooent meeting of ** Repeileri in Dublin, without finding a nAf Wwuti 
for the crime ef anaMinarion he baa mther oommiUad or contemplated Mt* O’Cmuell iSiM to the 
ejeotionof tenawti in Ireland, and ItaeonMfuenooa. HemM landl^ Wiramiiidei«ra,altheai^tiiw^ 
o«e the d ottar er the muaketb tihen ther turned out their peer tenaata with thdr fomflt m to atarfo. In hfo 
oidnieii, U wia a moM ornd mtHde^ when the peer man and Ui tfiekhed frmilp pariabed by fottdna iid 
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Aithtii Young affirms, that " no such thing as a Leveller or Whiteboy 
Was heard of till 1760, which was long after the landing of Thurot, or the 
intended expedition of Oonflans;’* and he labours to prove, that Whiteboy 
combinations were in no degree connected with the attempts of the Stuart family 
to regain the crown of England. His Tour in Ireland was made in 1776, and 
the three years following ; and about the same period Dr. Campbell, another 
enlightened traveller, arrived at a like conclusion. But Arthur Young subse- 
quently admits, that " they were heard of in the south under other names, 
before Thurot and Conflans.** ^Mr. Lewis, in his work “ On Local Disturbances 
in Ireland ” (published in 1836), expresses himself strongly to the same effect. 
But that these illegal associations origiriated in' the sudden scattering of an 
army, half soldiers and half peasants, disbanded after the surrender of Lime- 
rick and the termination of the war which gave the British throne to William 
the Third, can scarcely, we think, admit of doubt. Mr. Croflon Croker, 
who has devoted much time and attention to the subject, has placed in our 
hands the results of his inquiries, and an immense mass of documentary 
evidence in support of this opinion ; they afford convincing proofs that 
although no rebellious movement of importance in favour of the royal 
exiled race appears to have convulsed Ireland, the “ unbroken,” ** sullen ” 
allegiance of that country, and the tacit” conduct of the Roman Catholics 
must not be understood as meaning that the Irish people were inactive in the 


fever. Nobody hid yet heard aiiy account ai to 'whom Lord Not bury wot murdered . He (Mr. O’Connell) 
believed it could not even yet be proved that that dreadful deed vas done by one of that clau called the 
people. Nobody had yet heard who had murdered Mi. Hall oi Mi. Butler Biyan Tlioao murders were 
not worae than those committed by the landlord in turning oyt tlieir poor tenantr) . Both wore murders. 
It WM the duty of the Repeal Association to put u end to both. What was the remedy P Was it the police 
or the army P Why, the police and army were on the side of the murderers. They aolually tempted the 
kuulhrds to commit murt^ with impum^. Wore the police or the army any protection to the landlords ? 
Why, it waa in the parts of the country which were flUed with police that the landlords who wen murdered 
had lived. He (Mi. O’Connell) stood there on the part of his country to put an end to that. To set his 
Ihee against that destruction of human life.” We cannot for a moment believe, that Mr. O'Connell would 
aeiiously counsel murder ; but he ought to know, that in every part of the country there are unprincipled 
aaen wilUng and eager to oonatrue his dangerous language into an actual warrant to murder, where a murder 
bad been committed ** by the landlord in turning out bis poor tenantry.” According, indeed, to the common- 
sanae reading of the passag e , it is but ** an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” The unfortunate effbet of 
this speech, too, is greatly enhaiioed by the natnre of the three events to which the speaker referred as lllnstratiiig 
his case 'both Lord Norbnry and Mr. Hall were emphatically good landlords — men who laboured for the 
impeoveasent of thMr estates and the welfeie of their tenantry ; and, porl^ no crime has ever been perpetrated 
trader eiienmatiBeas that admit of less eseuso or HKdogy tha^ the murder of Mr. Butler Bryaa--«he most 
leoont anidor that has oocoRed. Let us ]dctiire a viOaga demagogue— and there are few rUlogw in Rie south 
Wtaheuti at least, one— carrying to his club tbo newspaper that containi the apeebh, leadiag and 
npM tbo paiia ro wo hove quoted t and telling the mtaguided peiwme over whom he bm inflneneo, that this 
eanadlation ta men who have mudered, and te those who intond to mnidor, le given to them hy no lam a 
*«tbo Ubonlar,** Cha<*advscntfe” the » pratoctor,” and the « r(«eoaiator ” eflnlmd. 
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support given to the couse of the Pretender, or that, though mllen and aileat 
spectators, they were indifferent to the result of momentous strugglei Ibr the 
crown of England. 

That the Roman Catholics of Ireland should have been Jacobites almost 
to a man is little wonderful ; indeed the wonder would be Were it otherwise. 
They had lost everything fighting for the cause of the Stuarts, and the 
conqueror had made stem use of the victory. But while various movements 
in favour of that unhappy family were made in England and Scotland, Ireland' 
was quiet — ^not indeed from want of inclination, but from want of power. 
The Roman Catholics were disarmed throughout the entire island, and the 
Protestants, who retained a fierce hatred of the exiled family, were armed 
and united.” 

The severe laws against the Roman CathoUcs (now happily remembered 
only as the “ Penal Code ”) which followed the accession of William 111. had 
doomed that class of British subjects to such rigid restrictions as to property, 
to the possession of arms, to education, to the exercise of their religion, even 
to freedom of action in the ordinary transactions of life, and had placed them 
so completely under the surveillance of Protestant landlords, that a combined 
insurrection of any considerable extent could not possibly have been effected 
by a prostrate and fettered body whose slightest action was watched with a 
keen and distrustful eye. 

Between France and Ireland the friendship which had previously existed 
ripened into an absolute attachment, from the support given by the French to 
the cause of James II. ; and this attachment was strengthened by the emigration 
of upwards of nineteen thousand men after the siege of Limerick, who left 
Ireland with no other dependence than their swords, and whose subsequent 
actions in the service of France and other countries established the military 
character of Irishmen, and made the name of the Irish brigade famous in the 
history of Europe *. 

Within the last eighty years there was scarcely a Catholic family in 
Ireland that had not relations or connexions in the pay of France and other 
foreign countries. Many of these adventurers had risen to fame and fortune, 

* Europe, at the oloie of the lut eentuiy," tl699,] wyi the Abh< MKIeoghegin, in the Aedieetlon of 
AW fflitory of IreUad to the Irlih tnopo in the tervioe of Fmce [1758]—“ Europe WM MtenWhed to 
behold your ftthere quit the enjoymente of • ftrdle country, renounoe the edmnt^ee trhloh m flloetrioni 
birth hiA endowed them with in their netiee lend, end tear themedvee away from thdr p^eMeelonm their 
eoDMOfuinity, their firiendiblpa, aadell that natere and fortune could render meet dear. She waa aataolRied 
to tee them, deaf to iho offmof a liberal Uiuiper, follow tho etepi of n Ihfitire hing* and aeek teWh Uin In 
dlitant dimea btlgut and danger ; eontented In their mWfortnnee, ea it gaee peerf of their MelWy to their 
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as the names of Sarsfield, O’Donnell, Nugent, Dillon, O’Reilly, Mac Carthy, 
and others (" whose valour,” to quote the words of Swift, 

“ Still remains 

On French records for twenty long campaigns’') 

sufficiently attest. For the Irish members of such families a foreign military 
appointment was regarded as the surest road to honourable advancement, of 
which under the severe pressure of the penal statutes there was no prospect 
at home. The Roman Catholic clergy too were all educated abroad ; some 
of them indeed scarcely spoke the English language, or with " difficulty and 
reluctance,” although they had acquiied the tongues of other countries fluently. 
" The language, the literature, the manners, and the character of those 
among whom the spring-time of their lives was passed (the words quoted are 
those of a Roman Catholic writer*) had attractions which gained a per- 
manency from the gratitude that mingled with their remembrance ; and 
many of them had advanced into yews before they returned to the obscurity 
and degradation to which they were condemned by their domestic tyrants. 
Not a few renounced home and kindred, the scenes of infancy and endear- 
ment, that they might enjoy liberty of conscience abroad, and have their 
merits recognised and rewarded by strangers ; whilst they who returned to 
their native country were obliged to wear out their days amidst a peasantry 
ignorant through necessity and degraded because of their ignorance.” 

Of this persecution, the impolicy was thus ably pointed out by the illus- 
trious Edmund Burke f. The Roman Catholic clergy, concealed in garrets of 
private houses, or obliged to take shelter (hardly safe to themselves but 
infinitely dangerous to their country) under the privileges of foreign 
ministers, officiated as their servants, and under their protection. The whole 
body of Catholics, condemned to beggary and ignorance in their native land, 
have been obliged to learn the principles of letters, at the hazard of their 
other principles, from the charity of your enemies.” However sufficient the 
reasons stated may have been to render the Roman Catholic clergy disaflfected 
towards the Hanoverian succession, there was another and a still more obvious 
one, perhaps not generally known, arising out of the circumstance that 
promotion in the Irish Roman Catholic church depended on the nomination of 
the Pretender to the Pope. The natural consequence was that, with scarcely an 
exception, the Roman Catholic Priests in Ireland gave all the support in their 
powfT to the agents of him from whom their professional advancement was 
derived or was to be expected. 

• H*y. ThomM R. Bsfland'i Lift of O'Loiry. + to the Elocton of BHitol. 1786. 
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Until the Stuarts had abandoned all hope of reooYeringr the crown ot 
England, and this does not appear to have been until some time after the peace 
of 1763, the state of Ireland presented an anomaly scarcely to be explained. 
Nominally part of the British dominions, she was actually in alliance with the 
enemies of England ; and the opinion of Lord Chesterfield, in April, 1746, 
with reference to the Pretender, is that of an able politician : “ Even the 
manner,” said his lordship, “ in which he (the Pretender), has been assisted 
by those powers who encourage him to the attempt, must convince him, that 
he has now been what he ever will be, only the occasional tool of their 
politics, not the real object of their care.” 

From the yeai 1694, in fact immediately after the arrival of the Irish 
Brigade in France, to 1760, when a body of French landed at Garrick- 
fergus, and aroused England to the designs of France, a regular traffic was 
carried on from the seaports of the south of Ireland, in recruiting the troops 
of France and other nations. This traffic was then as notorious as the slave 
trade of our times, and as difficult to check. Contractors for Irish recruits 
undertook to supply a certain number of men, providing vessels for their 
transport to France or Spain. The men they succeeded in alluring to embark 
voluntarily were known by the name of " wild geese but failing to procure 
a flock to the extent calculated on and bargained for, the contractors had 
recourse to kidnapping, and forcibly carried off full-fledged young men, to 
complete the number they had undertaken to provide. Both proceedings 
were equally illegal, and several proclamations were issued by the govern- 
ment on the subject of enlisting men for the service of foreign powers ; "But 
although the agents of the contractors were sometimes detected and punished, 
the principals generally escaped, owing to the secret countenance and assist- 
ance given to them by powerful neighbours, the daring character of the 
contractors themselves, and the policy of the government, which, conscious of 
its own weakness, dreaded to enter into a contest even with an individuidwho, 
supported by his immediate dependants, was generally able to resist the small 
body of military that could conveniently be marched against him, and might 
possibly receive foreign aid*. That such should have been the state of affairs in 

* An epiKide in the history of the period— about 17£0— inhibits ao vivid n picture of the atete of Iriah 
sodflty, in which, to nae n nndontl phnae, “ the atrong hnnd ’* wm rcaorted to on ell occaaiona, that we avail 
^uraelvca of Mr. Croker’a penniaaion to print it from hia MS. / 

Morty bge O'SulUvan waa the head of a junior branch of the houae of O’Sullivan Bare, and had been 
a Captain of Hungarian Grenadien in the Anatrian aerrioe, but, on the death ef hta fitthari had returned to 
reaide on hia property in Ireland, ffia leaidence waa at a place called Inch, on ihe aouthem ahoro of the river 
Kemoue. Smuggling then ae wntil lately prevailed to • great entent in that part of the country, and Morty 
Ogo took hia ftill ahaie of the iriaka and profitaof tiio contraband trade. On raturning from oseof Miexpedi- 
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Ireland, not ahundred years ago, may startle the generality of English readers ; 
nor will such surprise be lessened when it is asserted, that during the periods 

tiom. kto Tenol, a sloop or lai|;e hooker, sva> attacked by the revenue offlcert. Morty and his party resisted, 
and fired upon and killed some of the assailants, and drove off the rest. 

The Sheriff for the county of Cork at the period was a Mr. Puxley (the descendant of one of Cromwell's 
officers), who had obtained lai^ge grants of land in Berehaven. . Ho resided at Dunboy, near the site of the 
ancient oastle of the O'Sullivan Berc, in the neighbourhood of Morty Oge. The defeated revenue folk fled 
to the SfaerifF’s bouse and demanded assistance. Though Puxley had surrounded himself with a body guard 
In the persons of a number of Protestant settlers whom he had brought from Ulster, he did not think himself 
Strong enough to attack Morty Oge, but in the discharge of bis duty had him outlawed. Morty as soon as he 
became aware of Puxley’s proceedings sent him a challenge, and on theSheiiff’s refusing to meet him, declared 
that he would force him to fight. Puxley had boeu in Cork, and on his rood homewards on horseback, having 
his wife on a pillion behind him, and followed by a mounted servant, was met by Morty Oge, accompanied by 
one of hu foster-brothers. They had been waiting his approach, at a forge not far from the entrance to Dun- 
boy House. Both Puxley and his servant had pistols, and Morty and his companion were similarly armed, 
Morty stopped Pnxley's horse, and uying that they were equally armed, railed upon him to alight and fight 
him, adding that his foator-brother would fight the servant. This invitation to mortal romhat was declined, 
Puxley observing he would have nothing to do with him, at the same time endeavouring to pass him by, 
and putting his hand to one of his own pistols. Ashe drew it from the holster, O’Sulhvan fired and shot him 
through the head. He and his foster-brother then withdrew, and left the widow and servant with the body. 
On the news of this aflair reaching Cork, a party was immediately detatched to seize O'Sullivau, and a price 
set on his head. However, he was always acrompanied by twonty or thirty armed men, and hod his spies 
so posted, that he was easily able to remove in time before the military could reach him. Several attempts 
were made to capture him, but he always either beat off or avoided the oflScers of the law, and continued for 
some years to live in Berehaven (u it is termed) ** on bis keeping.'* 

The widow Puxley, who was indefatigable in her offorts to avenge the slaughter of her husband, at 
length found means to corrupt one of Morty's sentinels ; and by bis assistance a military party, acrompanied 
by the aimed Protestant tenants of the late Sheriff, were enabled to surround O'Sullivan’s house. Its garrison 
was then summoned to surrender, but answered by finng a volley ; and a regular battle commenced. 

Daring the engagement some of the soldiers contrive to get close under the wall of the house at the 
rear, and were preparing to set fire to the thatch, when they were seen from a small window over their heads 
by one of Morty's foster-brothors, who informed him of the drenmstance. ' Let me see,’ said he, * whether 
they are Ulster men or soldiers 1’ Having satisfied himself that they were soldiers, he desired that they might 
net be molested ; remarking, that had they been Puxley's Ulster men, he would have shot the whole of them, 
hat did not wish to kill the * other poor devils who were fighting for their sixpence a day.’ This piece of 
fonerosity was fatal to him, for in a moment after these very men succeeded in setting fire to the thatch. 

The battle, however, still continued until the house was nearly burnt, when one of Morty's foBte^ 
bcothen determined toaacriflee himself for the safety of the rest of the party. ' Give me your gold-laced bat,' 
Mid he to his chief, ‘ and I will rush out and fire among them and then endeavour to break through them. 
They will take me for you and follow, and in the confoiion you can all rush out and escape.' Aoeoidingly be 
made a sortie, with a pistol in each hand, shot a man to the right and left, and broke through the ranks of the 
assailants. All turned to pursue him, but he had not gone far before be was pierced by levenl bullets and fell. 

The house now blazed so brightly that on coming up to the body, it was immediately known by the light 
not to ba Morty** i utA ^ P>rty returned justai he himseir niahed forth. He fired two sbofe at them, and 
fled by tiM end ef the heose towards the liver Kenmare. 8evenl shots were fired after him, withont 9!!)^ 
and in all probability he would have escaped, for he Ind naeh||4 a Imge fune buab, which once passed wo^Id 
ham dnit him from the view of the loldiers ; hut instead of gdng on either aide of it, 1m made a jump 
aim, Md t^le in the aot received a ball threogh the body, ond fell deod ot the other aide. Of his fs^son 
tww weie taken, and the rsat/ed to the menutains. Mnrty's bead was cut off and fixed on the Jail of Cork. 

A heap of aloMB maiks the pkee where he fell, end enether b piled on the ipet where Ponley fell deed 

hy^hiHid. 
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England was most actiyely at war with France and Spain, veaaels of both theee 
nations frequented the ports of the south and west of Ireland, taking in supplies 
of water and provisions, quietlyrefitting when damaged, and in some instances 
returning the civility shown to them by friendly entertainments to the inhabit- 
ants ; although occasionally, when hostilely received or inhospitably treated, 
exercising the power of fire and sword *. 

There can be, therefore, no doubt, that secret and lawless associations in 
Ireland originated in the disbanded troops, composed chiefly of armed peasants, 
which, in the war between William and James, were termed “ Bapparees’* — and 
who were in fact, as the name implies, formidable bands of robbers,'* whose 
depredations the cessation of hostilities by no means terminated f. 

In the course of twenty years the Rapparees were succeeded by the 
Houghers — a degenerate race, encouraged, if not organized, for a political pur- 
pose ; and so long as their ebullition was allowed fi'eely to escape into foreign 
services, little of the evil humour of their Irish constitution was obvious. The 
Abb^ M^Geoghegan states, from official documents, that more than 450,000 
Irishmen had died in the service of France between 1691 and 1745 ; and Mr. 
Newenham, who quotes and examines this statement in his Inquiry into the 
Population of Ireland,” thinks “ that we are not sufficiently warranted in con- 
sidering it as an exaggeration.” When, however, the vent was interrupted — 
when this drain of the Roman Catholic youth ceased, from the exiled family, 
or from France, whose tools the Stuarts were, no longer requiring the services 
abroad of the disaffected Irish, they were loosely held together at home by 
agents in the pay of France, or speculators in expectation of being so, in the 
event of future operations. 


* The Byitem of recruiting for Fiauce resti upoo unqueationable evidence. Capluni Henry Wird and 
Francis Fitzgerald verc hanged and quartered at the Oallowe Green of Coik, on the 18th of April, 1722, for 
enliathig men for the Bcrvice of the Pretender. On the 9th of June, and on the 16th of July, in ihs tame 
year, Daniel Murphy and Patrick Sweeny were hanged at Cork for recruiting for the Pretender. Thflie triala 
took place under a special commiBsion. On the l4tb of February, 1732, Captains Mooney and Maywtek worn 
executed at Stepben*B Green, Dublin, for enlisting men for foreign service. On the 16th of April, 1749, 
Dennis Dunn was executed in Cork ** for enliiting John M'Fall to be a sergeant in the French amy.*’ Two 
other executions took place in tho same city for a similar offence, in April and May, 1762. In May, 1766, 
Patrick Croneen was also executed in Oork for a like oxime. Cases of the kind might be earily mnlt^ied. 

t We have entered at tome length into this matter, beoanse Mr. Lewis, in hie work on ** Local Disturin 
■neea in Ireland," appears not to have been sufflxdently aware of the facts upon wUdh we have grepndod onr 
tirgnments. To his volume we iball again have oooaiion to refer. A more valuable publication has laiely 
iamed from the presa; there have been eomplaiota that iU tone is so liberal aa to plaee upon ^ the stamp of 

** party,” Imt his opinions ate based exclusively upon feels ; in hit generous sympathy tc^aida the Irish 
peasantry ho hu boon surpaased by no writer; be reasons so closely, to eloaily, and ao justly. In nfeienoe to 
thefar sad oondltioa, and appeals with so much judgment and sound sonae to tbeoe upon whom tho omoUoiai- 
thm of their oondltioa must depend, thst hk hook shonU ho ooofiilted by all who an wiUhtg to oMriffee pra- 
eencsivod nethma and Impreadiens at the shrine of truth. 
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Although, however, such associations did, we think, unquestionably origi* 
nate in political motives, they very soon lost this distinguishing characteristic 
•—as vain and useless — and were applied to the attainment of objects more 
certainly and directly within their reach. A brief space will suffice to 
notice the several ** societies *' which, under their various distinctive names, 
have, up to the present moment, to a considerable extent, succeeded in setting 
the law at defiance. 

The Whiteboys — whose origin we have derived from the scattered bands of 
Bapparees, that succeeded the war of the Revolution — “ began,” according to 
Arthur Young, “ in Tipperary,” and their aggressions were “ owing to some 
inclosures of commons, which they threw down, levelling the ditches in con- 
sequence of which, they were first known by the name of “ levellers.” This 
opinion is borne out by Dr. Campbell, who says, ** The original cause of the 
rising of the Whiteboys was this : — Some landlords in Munster sot their lands 
to cottiers far above their value ; and to lighten their burden allowed com- 
monage to their tenants by way of recompense; afterwards, in despite of 
all equity, contrary to all compacts, the landlords inclosed these commons 
and precluded their unhappy tenants from the only means of making their 
bargains tolerable.” Both writers admit that “ at last they set up to be general 
redressers of grievances — ^punishing all obnoxious persons who advanced the 
value of lands or hired farms over their heads,” going about the country 
** swearing many to be true to them, and forcing them to join by menaces, 
which they very often carried into execution in short, ** taking the adminis- 
tration of justice into their own hands.” They were called levellers,” because 
their ostensible object was to level the inclosures ; and “ whiteboys,” from 
their wearing their shirts over their coats, for the sake of distinction in the 
night* ;” the former title being obviously the first. 

The operations of the Whiteboys were principally limited to Munster ; and 

* Tbegenetmlcluneteroftheirproce0ding8iD»7begitheredfTOiiitbepreftiiibleofAnIriiliaet,putedin 177 b, 
eommonlj oiled tbe ” Wbiteboj Act,*’ wbicb recitm tb»t, ** It bu frequently happened of late yem, in different 
pnrti of thii kingdom, tbnt aereral penwiia oiling themielTei Wbiteboya, and otben, oi well by nigbt u in tbe 
day time, bare, in a riotoni, dleorderly,aiid tumultuoua manner, ooembled together, and baToabueed and injured 

the peneiu, hobit^one, and propertiei pf many of hUmajeity’e lojol and faithful lubjecte, and bare token 
■way and orried away theif borao and ormo, and have compelled them to lumnder up, quit, and loive tbelr 
bnUtattoBO, €uma,aBd ploeo of abode; and boTe, wiA tbreataond Tiolenoe, impoiod randry oatbi and eolemn 
deblMBti«M coBtrory to low, and eoUelted eerenl of bit majoaty’ieubjectt, by throataond promiibi, to jdi) with 
di«n in eneh their i^UeToumid iniqvltoae prooeedi^ ; and hweelio lent threatening and Iiie«idlu7 letten 
to sefMil penoni, to the great terror ef hie mtjeety’e peoctoUe eubjecti ; and have token npen thenuelfee to 
olwtniot the oxpeitation ef eem, ptio, inea 4 melt, and flenr, fend to dotroy and damofe the tonw when 
intended fbr eipertation ; end have alto deetroyed mllla, gronariee, and etore-boueet provUed for the he e^ p g 
at earn t which. If net eEwtimlly pnvented, muH heeome dfengereu to the geMiel ptoee ihit kih|detof end 
Ue nw|itty’fe fovemoent therein.” 
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they were continued fmi the year 1760 to perhaps the year 1775. la 1785, 
however, they re-appeared under the name of “ Bight-hoys,*’ and in iaSitation 
of their predecessors administered unlawful oaths, regulated the prices of land 
and labour, opposed the collection of taxes, and especially directed themselves 
to ** the reformation of tithes.” Those who resisted were subjected to horrible 
tortures ; their favourite punishment being to bury their victim up to the head 
in a grave filled with thorns and then to cut his ears off. These classes were 
chiefly confined to the south; within the same period, however, the north had 
been placed in a state of insubordination by the “ Steel-boys,” and the ** Oak- 
boys.” The Steel-boys had their source thus : — ^An absentee nobleman of the 
county of Antrim, holding vast possessions, resolved upon raising a large sum 
of money by letting leases at small rents, but receiving large fines ; a consider- 
able portion of the tenants were unable to procure sums sufficient to obtain 
renewals, and “ rose against the forestallers.” They said they would pay for 
their farms in steel, and were called Steel-boys. The origin of the Oak-boys is 
more curious : — The public roads in Ireland were formerly repaired by the 
“ labour of the householders.” Each householder was compelled by law to give 
six days’ labour in the year. They complained, first, that the rich were exempted 
from the work, and next, that ” the sweat of their brows had been wasted 
upon private roads ;” in 1764*, they rose against the regulation, and from the 
oaken branches which they wore in their hats were denominated Oak-boys. 
In the next year the law was altered, and ** with the cause of discontent the 
disturbance was removed.” The evil complained of by the Steel-boys being 
also naturally of brief duration, both these illegal associations were easily sup- 
pressed. The “ Peep-of-day-boys ” also originated in the north, about the year 
1785 ; and owed their title to their custom of visiting ihe houses of Boman 
Catholics, at day-break, in search of arms ; they were met by a counter associa- 
tion, “ the Defenders,” — a name which explains itself. The latter from being 
a defensive soon became an aggressive body ; and at length were partly dis- 
solved and partly absorbed into the body of United Irishmen, till they were 
finally lost in the more important movement that gave rise to the rebellion of 
1798; “since which time,” observes Mr. Lewis, “their society has been 
revived under the name of Bibbonmen.” 

Since the Union, however, a variety of other “ societies, ” under various 
names, have existed in several parts of Ireland— independent of any avowed 
political object ; thus we have had ''the Thrashers,” in Connaught; which 
became so formidable, that, according to the charge of Chief Justice Bushe, in 
1806, the king’s ju%es could not move through the country upon a special 
commission except under a military escort, nor a criminal be executed till a 
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general officer liad marched from a distant quarter at the head of a strong fbrce 
to support the civil power ; the Teny Alts, in Clare ; the Carders (so called 
from the custom of flaying their victims with a wool*card) ; the Bockites; the 
Moyle Bangers ; the Faddeen Cars ; and the Caravets and Shanavests 

Now we do not hesitate to express our strong and decided conviction, that 
of all these societies — ^including that of the Bibbonmen, the existence of 
which at the present moment to an enormous extent and with an infinity of 
ramifications no rational person can doubt— there has not been one that was 
influenced by, or designed to influence, Beligion ; but that the sole object of 
their jurisdiction is — land ; and that in issuing their mandates, administering 
their laws, and executing their sentences, no regard, whatever, is given to 
the consideration whether the object of them be Catholic or Protestant, or 
whether his politics be on the popular side or against itf* 

In former times, unfortunately, the system too generally adopted by land- 
lords in Ireland was such, as to excite sympathy for the inflictor of vengeance, 
rather than for the victim of it ; but, unhappily, now that the old custom of 
clearing estates,** without care for the after-fate of the occupiers, is compa- 
ratively a dead letter — belonging to history almost as completely as the Penal 
Laws — ^we do not find that the terrible evil has in any great degree lessened ; 
but that, on the contrary, the landowner who seeks to exercise a just and equit- 
able light over his property — even where such exercise is beneficial to the 
country and to those who rise against it — ^is as liable to the visit of the assassin 
as the most inconsiderate, or unmerciful oppressor. 

* The following b extracted from the report of % trbl wUeh took piece at Clomnel, in 1811, before a 
■pedal eommluion. A man of the name of Jamoa Slatterjr wae nnder examination. ** Which ie the oldeet 
party f* ** The Canveta were going on two yeara before the Bhanaveata ■tirred.'* ** Why are they called Oaravet F*' 
— A man of the name of Hanley waa banged ; he waa proaecuted by the Bhanareata, and Pauddeen Oar aaid 
he wouldn’t leave the place of eieeotion till he aaw theearavei about the fellow’a neck $ and from that time 
they were called Caraveta.” ** For what offence waa Hanley hanged P” — *' For burning the houae of a man who 
had taken land over hianeighboor’a head." **Hanley waa the leader of the CaraveUP*’—” Before he wae hanged 
hb party waa called the Moyle Rangen j the SbuaveaU were called Paddeen Car’a party." ** Why were 
called ShauaveateP”—** Becauae they wore old wibtcoata." 

f Mr. Lewb hu taken eondderabb paint to ahow, that ** the ahaenoe of all rollgiooa hoatility In the out* 
ngea oommitted by the Whiteboya, b eatabibbed by the moat unvarying and nnlmpeaebable teatfanony." Me 
ie home out in hb ameiHou by the aafoat authoriUaa; Mr. Baron Fetter, Mr. na^bume, Mr. Joattoe Day, 
and a beat of equally unobjeotkrndib wltnaaaai al l of whom atate in nearly almllar wordi, that ** Baligion 
b totally out of the eaae; the oubnfeo hefaig inflicted with the nrait perfbot impartiality upon CuftdlieaaBd 
FWtMiuti.*' A ientloaaaairith whom we apontaoiaodaya atpahif, who hM large property In Tl|i^Siiny,Sifld 
pnilieidHly in the nortbom pwe of it, aaented va of hb entile oonvioiion that If the mob jrtfjiMr jimt In 
^ Imland were to taka land in Uppanry and q)eot atanant in potwadon, " hb Ufo would not ho wM4jbth> 
pMohape.’* A fow yeiie ago the brother of a Boman Oatholb blabop wiff aanedaied. W tnh mbH 
iniinMifWtnr pernnwhokUagUbeadoplnloM^ and iavtriaUy adtni with tha HhtnlgafWld^ flisi, bk 
na^ttSfi ta eecitpy apace wMi frooA in copport of our pocUion-^hay Wo anflfobi^ pummm u4 
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be loit nght of, that although, in SUgland a tenant who cannot or will itot pty 
his rent, and is therefore remored from hk holding, may either beooa&e a day* 
labourer or obtain land elsewhere, in Ireland the case is different. The 
peasant has his “ bit of land/’ out of which to procure the means by which 
he and his fiunily are to exist; during a large portion of the year he can 
obtain no employment, and th^ potatoes he digs keep them aHye until work 
comes round. If deprived of it, he cannot, or rather dare not, seek for ground 
elsewhere : for if he eject another holder, his doom is sealed* Land ia to 
the Irish peasant (we quote from the evidence of Mr. Bkckburne, the present 
Attorney-General for Ireland) a necessary of life, the alternative being star- 
vation.” He reasons, that 

" Yon do teko his life, if you do take 
The mesDB by whioh he lives ,** 


and having been taught to believe that ** the state is not his friend, nor the 
state's law,” he is easily persuaded, by men who have deeper designs to 
answer than he has, that vengeance is but ** wi^d justice,” and that in com* 
mitting murder he only punishes a murderer. 

We do not hesitate to affirm — and our conviction is formed after visiting 
nearly every county of Ireland — ^that the landlords who must be characterised 
as bad landlords are now very limited in number. Public opinion and improved 
habits, have equally wrought to produce an altered state of things ; and the 
“ middle-men ” — the evil productions of a long continued evil system — ^hsve 
nearly, if not altogether, vanished from the country. Some details in reference 
to them may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

A middle-man was usually, in his origin, one of the peo^e,” who having 
made money, took a farm, or an estate — ^rented a hundred, or, as was often the 
case, a thousand acres ; the landlord in chief, geneially an absentee, locked to 
him alone for the payment of his half-yearly rent, and kn^w nothing whifteirer 
of the condition of the cottiers who dwelt upon his estate ; if we add thkt he 
cared nothing, as well as knew nothing, we shall not be frir from the truth : 
for while pursuing a course of pleasure in the metropolis — in Dublin, hune* 
times, but in London more frequently— he was far away from the sight ct 
their suffiaring^— 

•* Aod tbs okmoroiw rnk» of «oe 

Itttcadoivoahlsoarr’ ^ 

IChe pestantrybad]yhoiiBed,1iai%olothed» bad^ fed, were m nowi^neoesibry 
either to h» jiuxuiiM or hh neceiiisities; the iiuddle*maiL was tlways a ymfir 
timl|iaymat|er>«ndftb«ies the only peissCin upon his estate with whm the ^ 
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llftdlord was touglit into contact^ or called upon to coTfeepond. Thia middle- 
man had to transmit to his employer perhaps three or four thousand pounds 
—often more— every year. And how was he to procure it ? First, his system 
was to parcel out the estate into small bits — seldom more than two or three 
acres to each, but generally averaging an acre. These " bits ” were invariably 
let annually, and never on lease ; the occupier, therefore, had no temptation 
to cultivate the land. His slip of ground seldom bore any other produce 
than potatoes; these were designed solely for the consumption of his own 
hdUse^d and the support of a pig, which, if it lived, and no unusual misfor- 
tune attended the family, was “ to pay the rent.” Of course, the land was let 
at the highest possible rate, and to the highest or most thoughtless bidder ; 
the middle-man had to pay the landlord, and to grow rich himself; as the 
tenant was invariably in arrear, he was at all times in the power of the middle- 
man ; and the putting on a new coat, the addition of a trifling article of furni- 
ture, or the appearance of an3rthing like comfort in or around his dwelling, 
was a sure and certain notice that the bailiff would be ** uuwn upon him ” ere 
the sun had set. This infamous system is, as we have said, almost at an end ; 
out of it arose the wretchedness of the Irish peasantry, and unhappily it origi- 
nated a war between landlord and tenant, the effects of which have not disap- 
peared with the cause *. 

* Tbegiraenl wtntof emplo7iiient,and the conieqaont anxiety of obtaining for their famlliei the meant of 
even temporary tubnttence, prodored luch an etgemeu on the port of the peountry to get poueuion of 
land, 00 to induce them to engage for the payment of a rent, which the crept, eren under tlie meet 
faTouiable ciroumiunret, mutt baye foiled to yield. Thn circumtUnco wot too frequently taken advan- 
tage of; oud the ultimate min of the mitcolculating tenant wot the invariable retult. Land hat, from tbeie 
canaea, been let for double or treble the amount paid by the ortginal letaee. The contract proceeded— the 
flrtt year doted— a portion of the promited rent, perfaapt the full value of the land, waa forthcoming and 
prid; bnt an arrear waa noted by the middle-man’a cleric againtt the delaulUng tenant ; a tecond year pro- 
gremed — at Iti termination, an addition to the arrear wai alto noted— perhapa a third waa permitted to expire; 
tUa being d^ndent on the anppoied value of tbo etook— the cow, the borae, the couple of theep, and, of 
eoune, the pig. When the arrear amounted to the luppoaed value of theae, then came down the thnndera of 
the law to dlqHMaeat the unfortunate tenant, deprive hhn of the entire of bit worldly gooda and olothea, and 
drive him, with bia miaerable family, to atarve or beg by the wayoide ; the mlddle-mao hlnuelf being, in 
moot hutanoea, the porebaaer of the** ateck" at loot than half Ita value : forwboatapttbUe**oant'* (anothm), 
and under hit own note, wouU attempt to bid agaioit hU ** honourt " 

TUa ia no fimey aketoh ; we have witneiaed many aueb aoeiies ai we have hen attempted, thongh very 
iSidequaiely, to pencil. We will ventum one picture • ttttle men in detail, premirint, hewetor, that our 
pertnitan haa reference to aome twenty yeera ago. An aged pesaaat, home down by mlifiartmie and siiAn^ 
lag, appeared at the oaaaT maw’i gate. Bla little ell had, on tl^ day pnvloua, been aubmitted to tbepneeti 
ofdtatiahit for mat ; and what wu the pnqrer of Unpaged manpae be pnaentad bimaelf at the dote 
naUeaof wfaitar, wUhacaneangto cover bia attenuated ferm— what waa hit prayer? The reeder might 
ooppiae Um oniod vUth proteitaliaqie of pneent Inability, end premkee of fiitan n«imbiiiiemeat,eiip|iUeotiag 
to pevnleeiM to nteia poeeeeeioE of hie miaenble eaUn, Not eo— wall he aeemed to lento the ntter lanU- 
% etoMhfUaifc Theee esleiided not beyond the l|tUe beep of •* pratiee,*’ «eea|yteg toe eener of thS 
faew We— 4he reeott of Ue yearly tofl,ae tha onlyneento ef totoUlytoltoiilfioatoslirtaMr. 
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The po<ff p6aeant,*^&erefore, whe leet no proepect bnt <3iat of i^iobjdll^ 
itaryation in the removal hrom his small holding, may olaim sympinliKy from 
the generous and considerate ; but it is sufficiently notorious that cases of this 

And we ww that aged outcaat depart froin the oonparatiTel j tplendid dwelling of that hmrd nun , hia team 
deictoding in copious streams down his furrowed cheeks in the eztiemltjr of ntter dealdtutloa* We hare 
pramised that this is no fancy sketch ; we will not intiodnoe naaoes in renfloatlon of its tmUi | hut we may 
add, that many lu the pansh of Skull, in West Carbery, sull llTe, who could not only atteat Ute gonnral 
accuracy of the picture, but add to it many more harrowing dotails. And that eniA and mewHeni despoiler 
of the poor lived to accumulate enorrooua wealth — to be dissipated by his immeduto aueoesson. 

We may add to this, another aooedote— premising that it owes very lltSe Indeed to our Imagfataliefn 
We remember once passing by an Insb cotti^ on the estate of an absentee landlord, nrhoM agent bad 
distrained for rent , the family were of the very poor A mother, whose husband was only recovering from 
the * dekness,’ as tjphus fever is alw 83 rs called, staggered from beneath the doorway, not from any meak- 
ness of her own, but from htr efforts to support the wreck of what had been, a few years before, the flneat 
}oung man in the pariah She was followed by two little children, the small remnant of her family— lArea 
had been camid to the grave by the disease from which the father was recovering , it was beautiful to 
SCO how that pale, thin, deop-eyed woman suffocated her own feelings with the nflbetion ihe bom her 
husband * Don’t cry aftbei the poor plaeo, ohildre dear} sure th* Almighty is above ni all,— and thia lait 
throiiblc has been sent in good time, whin there's not so maf^ qf vt to boar it. The could earth k heavy 
enough on Kathleen and Matty and Michael, but the throuhle of this day would be heavier— for they wem 
made up of feeling Sure, my darlings, if there's power given the landlord now, he 11 not be our landlord In 
the world above I The Lord bo praised for that same t Don't cry afther the pig, Ellen, avonToeen, what 
signifies it ’ May the little boy take the cat itself, sir 1 * addressing the half tipsy man who had taken the 
loventory of the contents of tboir miserable cabin. * Never heed it, my darlint, tiiough to be sore lt*s only 
natiinl to like tho dawshy cat that lay in his bosom all the time of his sieknesa. Keep up, Miebael,* ahe 
whispered to hei husband, who, overpowered by illness and menul suffenng, psalstad her effort! to.4rag him 
into the high road , he glared upon tho bailiff with the glare of a frmished tiger, so fraished that k bae net 
the power to tpnng upon ita foe, Impotent in all but the fleroe and racking tbinl for Uood * Wbal e^gnlfioa 
It P aura we'll be happier than ever — ^by'n bye,' ihe added, while the haggard iBlle qpon her lipa ww thf 
bitter mockery of hope * Como away, Michael, 1 wonder that you wouldn't be above letting the UkM bt 
them uiithoul a heart see that you care about them or their goings on. Oh, where's yer pride gnnn tlmt, 
and the uleneo together, put many a throuble over us that's known only to outseUes and the Alni||^y |— 
blessed He is ' He knows the ihroublee of the poor, and keeps thssr seerots Come away, Miohiil I and 
don’t let them tame Nagurs tee that it’s the woman that pats courage in ye I ' 

But the peasant heeded her not — the home aflbetions were tugging at hie heart. He kept lili 4pgo fixed 
upon die remnants of the fumiture of his once oomfortable oottige, that wem duggedeut pmTiDM^kllog 
earned away , he pointed to tho potato kith which WM placed upon the table— that mdispeasahlp hi 
which the potatoes am thrown when boiled, and which freqnendy, in the wilder and loss civlliaed of 
Ireland, it used as a cradle for the * babby ' — God bleu you,’ be exclaimed to tho man ; * God blof* yoq, and 
don’t take that,— it's n/othsng bat a heh, it’s not worth hslf n farthing to ye, it’s fiilling to jdeoea— Imt 
more to me, homeless and houseless it I am than thousands— Vs nothsnp4ut a MjA, but ipy oUoet hoy 
—he, thank God, that’s not to the fom to see his father’s poverty this day— 'he slept in it many a ImR 
night, when the eyee at hk little sister had not pono amonp the bfifht etafs ^heavoHt hot wem hem to 
U^tch over him — ffo nothinff but a kUh—jo% many a tune little Kathleen crowed, and held on Imt fnnw* 
mnt hflsd out of h to kiss her daddy if # noMiep but a kiih — ^yet many t day, in tho mktlH qf atp 
oiawvy, have I, end my wlib> and five aa btonUfril children as ever sHmd a mofs’e heart iir Aie botem— 
lit round it, anil eat tho praytle etod eelt oui of tt,fi«ahaa4 wholesome, and whin 1 bed ||py eisr direfin^ 
to look on, It’s little I eared Ibr the oknoe^f a poor JrMmsn k bom to uotMug but aiA»A— but 
h'sbeen with meMl, eadit*e hedii vill/kmi «mpt^, for many a long year, aU^WsUesdie tHe^kmate 
my ffiffWwMBc— flkilamdheMwmeinildfiraA^tndmn^fer am leit yihatobo hmlliMtn keqtour 
hoadeVknfhoimdldeaiihti^^^llpViptf the Afanii^yOnd, ham meiqy on a po«% iMk hnnifh|m 
man— dwiH take the last dttihhihinihiitemt fo r ■ e u re Vs nsdhinp but a Jhad / ’ 
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4escripdoii are now-a-daya very rare ; (it is not even asserted that the three 
latest murders, or indeed any of the appalling events that have occurred of 
late years, have originated in such cause ;) while to such a terrible extent, and 
with such strength, has the disease spread, that in some counties no landlord 
will venture to coerce a tenant into payment of a debt jusdy and confessedly 
due ; still less to eject him from the land, of which he is either a careless 
cultivator, or which he culpably neglects, to make room for a tenant in every 
way desirable. " If any person imagines,’* observes Mr. Lewis (page 279), 
“that the Whiteboy code is abrogated, whenever outrages are not daily 
committed, let him ask the Tipperary or Limerick landlord, to what extent 
he is a free agent in the letting of his land, and what would be the probable 
duration of the life of a new tenant who violated the Whiteboy rules.” 

To remedy so grievous an evil, to alter a state of things so ruinous, to 
render the landlord and the tenant mutually dependent, there can be but one 
way ; to destroy the Lawless Associations that actually control the country, 
and which in the dark secrecy of their proceedings and the certainty with 
which their orders are obeyed, vie with the " Vehmic tribunals of Westphalia.” 
But, under existing circumstances, to effect this object is next to an impossi- 
bility. Immense rewards have been offered to induce approvers ” to give 
evidence against the plotters and instigators to murder, without the smallest 
effect^- Occasionally, indeed, they are procured ; but the “ informers ” are, 
almost invariably, so utterly worthless and depraved, that, unless their 
testimony is corroborated by collateral proofs, juries cannot be found to convict 
upon their evidence. 

The worst feature in these outrages is that they are for the most part com- 
mitted by men who have received no kind of injury from their victim ; whose 
passions have been stimulated by no wrong ; and who are ignorant of every- 
thing, except the name, of the person they are ordered to assassinate f. 

God forbid that we should lead the reader into the error of believing that 
the horrible system we have referred to is by any means general in Ireland, 
or that it is promoted or encouraged by the better classes of society. The 

* The uBovnt ofbiad In the «ue of Lovd Nnrbwj't muidor wm ** jfSOOO, and * Landrod mm of 
In mj one of Her Hnjeoty'i colonioi.*' In Uwt of Mr. Bafler Biyan tlio odbr oTtinrdoil '* ii!8000| and 
iflOO a year fiir lift,” to any ioftnaor nrko would jnoaaeato to eosTietion. 

V -dt a raeent trial In Weitmaatli, whore two men ware oonrietad of mordar, an approwr iwoio i— I 
newer had any ndasndantandini with thn dooOaaad. I B«T«r aphu to Urn In my life tUl that night. 1 waa 
only thraenottlha aBlbhemnan. I nan tell when I waa awoin In, and will If you like. I would nothaoe 
fckdcadhhnttnlowlhatlwnaoadorBd. Batof oidofudbytha Bodaty,tlMMfenoiiMBi4athooottnlt7thaa I would 
net glua a rimilar heating to. I waa ofton out on duty after I wia awum in. 1 ww on Sunday untin aaanft 
of a man, hut I did not And him. I waa ont more than one Sunday an the amt hnalnsia*” Ibfenoadlato 

tofltoil^ilyiuatoueoa. 
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members of such societies are almost, if not exdasiYely, confined to the Ysof^r 
lowest orders ; although want or oppression may occasionally mingle worthier 
men among them. It is, as we have stated, only in reference to ^ Land ’* 
and matters appertaining thereunto, that the ** legislation *’ of such associations 
is directed ; and very frequently their proceedings are accompanied by such 
startiing traits of unselfishness, generosity, honesty^ and justice, as go far to 
strengthen the evil — ^by depriving it of much of its odious and revolting 
character *. In fact, the natural ** goodness *’ — the word expresses much — of 
the Irish peasant is never altogether obscured ; and his worst crimes often 
verge upon the best virtues. 

In pursuance of our plan of illustrating the leading characteristics of 
Ireland by the introduction of ** a story,” we intreat the attention of our 
readers to the following — premising that it is but a very slight colouring of a 
circumstance that actually occurred witiiin our own knowledge. 

At the foot of the magnificent mountain of Sleive-na-mon resided an 
industrious and respectable young farmer, who had, for some time, withstood 
all temptations to join the lawless associations that disturbed his native 
county. His wife was remarkable only for extreme attachment to her children 
and the ** bit of land ” she had assisted her husband to cultivate. 

John Magee, however, though not an enrolled member, was by no means 
uninfluenced by the demon spirit of the period that stirred and blighted every- 
where around him ; he had frequently listened, on Sunday evenings, to the 
speeches detailed in sundry papers, which, while they set forth the tenantVi 
rights,” take no notice whatever of the rights of landlords, and seem quite 
oblivious of the fact that no country can be well organized where the duties 
are not considered reciprocal ; his wife would give ear also, though she seldom 
understood what she heard. It is not easy for those who have seen to fi>rget 
the determined eagerness, the open-mouthed, intense, observance of a crowd 
while a comrade is “ reading the news.” Let their excitement be what it may, 
it does not interfere with theii attention ; they remain silently watching the 
reader, who is generally seated on the top of a ** dry ditch,” until a pause 
permits them to exclaim — "See that now !” — ** Well, that’s strong 1’^^^ Well, 
we have great friends on the paper, anyhow !”— <* Sure it's he that's the fine 
man, and sets our own rights before us,” We have seen children desest thdr 

* Oar qMMtirin not penut uf to mpiMrt this iHertion by the nt oaroomnuHL "^Thoy on veiy 

nomeroni. Eot long tgo, n man lAo liod ttAd bk daughter to a nob libertine naa co i npd M by ttw Whlte- 
boya to refbnd the ttea^. Very leoebUy, m a^ «Hio bed deaerted a moCier be iraa folly nUe to inaintain, 
naaaeiTedwlthnttetloedfpaidahnMnblf bodUdnetaiqfwtbeCi Plnndor iwely or nsraraoeonpaBieB ooi* 
rage;, and the bodtea of iheao who bsee Isea mordwed bare bnen inreriehly found irUb tMr yatm end 
WMbboa i^o--eia»4W|^, peAapa, fht smmrwh e^boet tie efpwnlMiiV 
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marbles^ lads their game at hurley^ and lovers their sweethearts, all for the 
sake of hearing the news. When the paper is finished, the elders talk it over, 
and the younger listen, and this habit nurses up a race of politicians, who, as 
they are made familiar with only one side of the question, are not likely to 
form just ideas of what is really going forward in the world. 

“ My heart is often heavy,’* said Mary to her husband as they walked home- 
wards after spending their whole evening among the neighbours in this manner. 
“ My heart is often heavy, John, after listening to the paper.” 

“ Then don’t worry yerself with listening, Mary,” replied John, moodily ; 
there’s little good in women bothering themselves with papers, unless they’ve 
the spirit to stir their husbands up to what’s for their good.” 

“ Why then, John, I’m sure I’ve had that spirit ; didn’t I come over you 
about the drink, darlin’ ! and sure we’ve had luck with a blessing ever since 
you bought the brindled cow ; and as to little Mary, never was anything like 
her improvement since you obliged me by letting her go to the dancing- 
school. I wonder, John, what you mean by saying I want spirit.” 

“ I didn’t say that, but there’s a difference between wanting spirit and 
wanting tongue. I never meant you wanted that last, Mary ; but what I’m 
thinking is, sure if what was in the paper is true, which, of course it is, it 
carries out what I’m always hearing : the more united we are, the better able 
we shall be to stand against our enemies.” 

‘'True for you, John ; and yet there’s many forced to fiy the country that 
would have been in it yet, if they had kept themselves to themselves : times 
are hard, but some people are harder than the times. Still it’s a comfort to be 
able to keep a fearless heart under the roof that was made by our fathers.” 

“ Ah I I don’t know,” responded John, stretching his arms with the air of 
a man who had carried a heavy load and desired to lay it down. “ I don’t 
know ; I can’t stay in the country and remain as I am, belonging to nothing. 
Maybe it would be better to leave it.” 

As the young farmer said this, they came in sight of their neat cottage ; the 
light of the early moon had steeped the landscape in silver, and its direct 
beams fell upon their dwelling. Mary had lived in it, and loved it for years, 
but it never occurred to her until the moment that it was a pretty place to 
look at ; two large elm trees shaded their little garden, and they could distinctly 
hear the brawl of one of those mountain stress — one day a rivulet, the next 
a torrent — ^that rush into the valley from die ravines of Slieve-na-mon. 

“ To leave it !” exclaimed poor Mary, to leave the house, Johuf* 

'' Ah,” he said, ** sure it’s only four mud walls after alL” 

"Only four mud walls after all,” she repeated, ” and that's thruel it's only 
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four mud wells ! which I entered a bride end haye lived wkhin to boeome a 
wife and mother I lt*s only four mud walls ! within which we suffered the 
burning fever, and where our prayers rose to God in gratitude when we were 
raised from the sickness ; it's only four mud walls ! but they have sheltered us 
from the rain and wind, that when the turf has sparkled on the hearth and I 
have looked round and seen the light of happiness on you and the children, 
1 would not change for a palace ; it’s only a cabin I know, but it’s our own ; 
in it 1 heard our first child’s cry ; in it he learned to call you ’ father in it 
we have never known Aeart ^roud/e. Stay by it, John, stay by it, and by the bit 
of land ; if we left it, it’s a broken-spirited woman you’d have as yer wife.” 

“ Very well,” answered John, whose feelings responded to her own ; I’ll 
do your desire, but I can’t stay in the counthry to be counted a mane craythur 
by every one ; if I remain, I must do as others do — I won’t be looked down 
on and pointed at, that’s the whole of it ; the people only join for their own 
good, and sure there’s no harm in that.” Mary continued sobbing and made no 
reply ; bewildered by what she had heard, and wounded at the idea of leaving 
her cottage, without considering what her husband’s observations led to, she felt 
satisfied at the time by his promise. 

Time passed on, and John was numbered amongst those whose purposes 
arc secret. He had been concerned in no decided act of violence, for he was 
regarded as a feeble ally. He had always been able to pay his rent, and his 
landlord had hitherto given him no offence ; consequently, though bound by 
the mysterious bond to do as others did without objection or inquiry, he held 
back as much as he could, and his associates not being certain how far they 
might trust him, did not push him forward. One evening he was hanging half 
asleep over the embers of his turf-fire, when a member of his lodge entered 
and gave him a sign that he perfectly understood ; after a little delay, he 
departed for the appointed place of meeting, knowing that something important 
would be mentioned that night. His wife made no inquiries, but saw him 
depart with tearful eyes, and when he was gone, consoled her weakness with 
sundry exclamations, “ God protect him 1 ” “ Well, it is all for the best.” 
** Sure, it’s kept him in the counthry anyhow ! ” and then she knelt down by 
the side of her sleeping children, and her prayers dried up her tears. 

J ohn entered the appointed place of meeting — a large bam — a few moments 
after the principal leader had commenced an inflammatory speech /that pre- 
ceded actual busineBs ; two thin tallow candles flared in glass bottles before 
him, giving only sufficient light to render the darkness still more intense at 
either end ; the atmosphere was hot almost to suffocation, and impregnated 
with the offensive odours of tobacco and whiskey. When first John had 
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forced his way among the people, he could not see clearly, but by degrees he 
distinguished eager, earnest faces peering forward ; strong features, rendered 
more strong by excitement, and feeble ones gaming strength from the exciting 
power of those around them ; there were but few whose hair was grey, they 
were chiefly men in the vigour of their days, or youths between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty ; — men, of whose personal appearance any country might 
be proud, and who now seemed prepared for any act. Some there were whose 
tom coats, soiled and tattered shirts, bespoke poverty, but in general the 
closely-pressed assembly was decently clad j there were no women present, 
and every variety of countenance was moulded into an expression of intense 
eagerness. The man in the act of speaking had none of the marks or tokens of 
a ruffian about him ; he was slight, fair and pale — his brow was singularly full 
and expanded, and every portion of his head well developed — ^his mouth 
bitterly close in its formation, and the whole bearing of his features told of 
power to concentrate energy of no common order upon a single object. The 
Irish have a great respect for personal beauty-— a handsome face and com- 
manding figure are thoroughly appreciated by the peasant, so that a small man 
of feeble frame to gain influence over them must be a person of no ordinary 
skill and tact. Nothing could exceed the attention with which the pale- 
faced man was listened to ; he told them he had received information that the 
landlord of a particular district intended removing their land-marks, and 
turning them adrift on the world. John’s brain became dizzy, and the room 
with strange faces swam round — in a voice choked with emotion he called upon 
the orator to repeat his statement ; he did so — there was no mistake then, and 
he was doomed amongst others to lose the cherished cottage and bit of land 
he had so desired to retain ; no one thought of inquiring if the account were 
true ; no one asked if any recompense were to be made, any fresh location 
given ; they responded to the man’s eloquent description of tyrant landlords 
with groans, to his pictures of vengeance with cheers ; it was unanimously 
resolved that the landlord should be served with the regular notice,” 
and if that did not change his purpose, he should be dealt with as others 
had hem. 

The system of assassination was justified ; their noblest feelings, their love 
of home and country, which command sympathy and respect, were worked 
upon by their violent leader, who, like many other misgpiided men, confounded 
notions of patriotism and outrage. Before they separated, they bound them- 
■elves by a solemn oath not to accept of any terms from the t3rrant,” but 
to keep possession of their land at all hazards ; lots were then drawn as to who 
ehould serve the ** notice ” to be despatched that night; the lot fell upon John 
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Magee, who at once set forth on his jonme^r, as the offending landlord lived 
more than twelve miles from his dwelling. He accomplished his purpose 
soon afrer the dawn of day ; having thrust the paper under the hall-door, to 
which he had crept stealthily. Despite himself, he remembered seeing the 
man he had sworn to murder, if he failed to do what was required of him» 
btanding on the same spot, surrounded by his children, his voice was in his 
ear, a kind inquiry for his family, and an assurance that he should not want 
help if he needed it ; he almost asked himself if it would not have been wiser 
to rely on one who had never treated him unjustly, than on a man who had 
rendered him no service ; he felt he had been too rash, but the deed was done, 
lie hurried down the steps and into the plantations ; he was surrounded on 
all sides by evidences of how great a number of persons were employed to 
keep the place in order, and perfect new improvements ; he felt that he must 
not be seen there, and hurried forward : the sun rose — ^groups of labourers 
were on the move towards their work. For the first time in his life, John 
felt it would be dangerous to meet his fellow men — it was the first time he 
had ever feared to walk on the broad high road ,in the face of the open day ; 
he stole into a thick copse that skirted the way side, and lay down amongst 
the long grass, listening and trembling. He slept, but his dreams were 
troubled ; and the day was far advanced before he awoke, faint and hungry, 
and sought his homeward path ; but not until within a few miles of his cottage 
did he venture to strike into the high road. He had hardly entered it, when 
a rider came cantering over the hill ; and in a moment he recognised his 
landlord — the old gentleman drew up, and saluted him with, 

“ Oh, J ohn, I have been to your cottage and seen your wife ; she will tell 
you all I wished to say. Good day.” 

“ The tyrant! ” muttered John ; “ then it was all true. So he chose to 
serve the notice himself. I’m glad now 1 did what I did, I am very glad 1” 
and with this feeling he entered his cabin. 

Instead of the tearful face he expected, his wife was perfectly calm ; the 
landlord, she said, had been there ; he wanted to clear that particular part of 
his estate so as to run a road through it that would be of great value to his 
tenants — and he would give them the same quantity of land anywhere else, or 
the value of their cottage and improvements in money. 

‘‘1 told him,” she said, *‘.how my heart clung to the place;” but he 
answered, " that we’d be better off than ever, as he’d give us a long lease of 
the new ground, and pay us more than their value for the house and bit of 
crop on the land. It’s sad for ourselves at present,” she continued, “ but 
maybe it would be better Ibr the children by’n by ; there’s no knowing : it’s a 
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poor look-out having no lease, because,*’ as he said, he could turn us out 
after a warning, or without a warning, if he liked.” 

** He said that?” inquired her husband. 

He did, and in earnest too,” was the reply; “ but hard as the thrial is to 
lave what we love so well — better that than have him turn our enemy.” 

His landlord had been one of those who had, for a long time, stood out on 
the “ no- lease ” principle — not because he wished to act unjustly, but because 
he desired to have a firm hold over his tenants ; latterly, however, the fear that 
they might be treated harslily by his successor, had overcome that feeling ; 
and having arranged a plan of his estate so as to benefit both parties, he thought 
he might venture to change their locations without danger — as he was willing 
to recompense them for present inconvenience, and secure to them land at a 
fair value, so as not only to enable them to pay their rent, but to live. Peculiar 
habits had prevented his being a popular man, for it requires immense tact to 
manage the people of a disturbed district — he had a stern belief in a land- 
holder’s rights, and living a great deal on another estate where the law ” is 
a thing regarded and respected, he thought that, acting with strict justice, he 
had nothing to fear. John strengthened himself in evil by repeating to 
himself all the evil things he had ever heard of ** the landlord his self- 
reproaches were overwhelmed for a time, and he lashed himself into actual 
fury by muttering And he to boast he could turn us out with a warning, or 
without a warning ; let him try it — let him try it, that’s all ! ” 

The next night there was another meeting, at which it was resolved to with- 
stand their landlord — to yield him no possession on any terms, but to fight it out 
to the last. This resolution was by no means unanimous : one man ventured 
to suggest, that a lease was a fine thing and a sure thing ; that a good lease 
made a strong tenant, and it might be better to give in peaceably ; who knew 
what might come of it — a set of poor men against a rich one ; he’d rather have 
his own bit of land to be sure, for it was only natural to love the sod he 
turned himself ; but what was to be must be, and a lease was a fine thing. 
The old man was quickly put down ; he was called " a slave,” and was told 
if he talked that way, they must make him silent — ^what security had they 
but that they might be turned adrift the moment he got the land into his 
own hands — that the society would suffer no man to take possession — ^that 
they had sworn to unanimity, and should keep their oath ; this was the 
substance of what was said ; but how could it be given so as to convey a 
correct idea of the exciting and strong language — the mighty power thrown 
into every sentence ? The landlord, thwarted where he knew his intentions 
just, determined to show his power; and, after some delay, resolved to eject 
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the people who, in his opinion, were not merely blind to their own interests, 
but had caused him much vexatious annoyance ; for his plantations and cattle 
had been wantonly injured. 

It was a bleak November morning, and Mary and John had shared their 
usual breakfast with their children. 

"John, agra!” said the care-worn woman — sure it*s no wonder the 
gentleman would be angry, thinking of all that's been done to vex him ; is 
it too late intirely, dear, for you to give in ? — is it, John ? — sure—” 

" Hold yer tongue ! ” he said in a firm voice, " hold yer tongue— how do 
ye know one hour before another how you may be served yourself? — we've 
stood out like the rest, and we're the last ; let him look to himself when 
I'm so treated ; it’s entirely owing to me that he has had the consider- 
ation he has had ; he’s had more warnings than any other, — ^let him see to 
himself.” 

The atmosphere was heavy with drizzling rain ; and the dog crouched 
among the embers of the fire ; suddenly he started, and fiew growling to the 
door. Mary became stiU more pale, and John seized a pitchfork. 

" Don't, dear — don't,” she exclaimed, clinging to him, " even if it should 
be them that’s like a plague among the people ; it's heavy on my soul, that 
we'd the choice given us ,• we had, dear — and, maybe, if we'd take it easy, he 
might listen to rason ; yer a good tenant to any man, John, dear — for the 
love of the Almighty,” she continued, as the shadow of " Long Jim ” crossed 
the threshold, “ keep clear of that man — you're the last they have to work 
their will on — John, John, for the sake of your children!” 

“ Poor foolish craythur,” he muttered, and hurled the pitchfork to the 
other end of the cabin. " I am the last, and it isn't with such a hangdog as Jim 
1 have to dale. Walk in, gintleman, and do what's plazing to yez. Shall we 
turn out now, or to-night, or when ? ” — ^he continued, with forced courtesy of 
manner. " Maybe, ye’d like to sit down. Mister James. Sitting’s pleasanter 
than standing, when a man has so much walking as you have, sir.” 

Long Jim looked astonished — and more, he looked carefully round the 
cabin, for he expected an ambush. " It's only my duty I'm doing, you know, 
John Magee,” he replied, "only my duty.” 

" Oh, the toil's a pleasure — to yourself, I dare say,” was the bitter answer ; 
" but you need not look, sir, that's all that's left of a wife that was the purtiest 
girl in the barony — three out of five children — a cat and dog — that's all ; 
there's nothing, you see, in the house — ^worse than yourself.” 

" I must say,” observed the process-server, after a pause,—" 1 must say. 
Mister Magee, you’ve behaved like a gentleman.” 
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** Behavier is deceit^lj tlien/* Baid Jolm ; Pm not a gentleman — I could 
not turn a poor man to the road.** 

Mary wept bitterly, and her children clung round her; her greatest 
trouble was the cold and stolid aspect of her husband. She would have 
relinquished all she possessed to see his face, as she expressed it, with the 
sign of " living life on it ; ** but no— during the entire day he sat without 
exchanging word or token of recognition with any. Long Jim had departed 
in peace and safety, muttering that the times were changed, and yet he 
thought somehow the change was for no good ; it was against nature to let the 
law take its course without resistance. 

When evening had fully closed, John arose and walked forth. It 
was in vain that Mary entreated liim to stay with her during their hours of 
sorrow. He kept his silence and his purpose together, and left her. 

It was a fine clear frosty day, and the landlord, contrary to the advice of 
his friends, who anticipated violence from the various symptoms, which like 
the grumbling of the thunder heralds the storm’s appr^'ach, was fool-hardy 
enough to ride, unattended, in the avenue of his domain, forming plans for 
future improvements, and arranging what he would do next — what trees should 
rise, and what trees fall — ^when a man held out a letter to his honour ; ** the 
old gentleman drew up, and extended his hand to take it ; before he had time 
to break the seal, he had received his death-wound from the pistol of an 
assassin. The horse started forward — the landlord made an effort to keep his 
seat, but reeled and fell, and a few minutes after was found by his servants 
(for the report was heard at the house) weltering in his blood. 

The murder was noised abroad, and Uic landholders trembled. Mary 
Magee heard the deed applauded by persons in her own sphere of life ; she 
knew that a reward large enough to tempt any but Irishmen to disclosure 
would be offered ; she was aware that scores knew who had fired the fatal 
shot, and yet an idea of betrayal never crossed her mind, nor was she even 
certain who had done it. Still, who could tell the agony endured by that 
suffering woman ! 

“ Do you mean to walk the house all night to-night again, Mary ?** inquired 
her husband, raising his head from their straw pallet, and staring, she thought, 
wildly at her. Put out the end of candle, and be quiet — what ails you ? *’ 

** No, but what ails you, John, dear, that you oan*t sleep ? 1 was thinking 
it*8 long since you’ve been to his reverence-^not since the throuble came so 
strong on us. Maybe you’d better go to-morrow — ^it lightens the heart so to 
go to one’s duty, for even if the penance is hard, it eases the heart.” 

John groaned, but made no answer. Shading the miserable remnant of 
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candle with her hand^ the stooped down to look at her children, who were 
sleeping peacefully on some clean straw heaped upon a board, and covered 
with a red quilt, beneath the little window, which consisted of a single, but 
rather large, pane of glass ; as she lifted up her head that had been bent over 
them, she uttered a loud and piercing scream. A man’s face, the face of Long 
Jim, was pressed against the glass, observing what passed within. 

She had no power to move, but when her husband sprang to her side she 
pointed with her finger to the ill-omened countenance. A fierce knocking 
shook the pliant door almost ofiT its hinges ; and though John endeavoured to 
keep it shut, it was quickly forced, and the constabulary entered, followed by 
the process-server. 

** I wonder,” he said, in his usual hard dry voice, that sounded like the 
turning of a rusty key in the locks of a condemned cell, — I wonder you didn’t 
fire on us.” 

“What was I to fire?” inquired John Magee, fiercely; “and why am I 
disturbed ? ” 

“ To come with us,” answered the sergeant of police ; “ and at once — I 
dare say you guess why.” 

“ If there was a reason, is it natural I’d remain where you could take me ? ” 

“We want no reasons, you must come with us ; we’ve nothing to do with 
reasons, only to obey orders.” 

Mary dared not ask where they wanted to take him, nor why ; he, on the 
contrary, became violent, and resisted until he was forced from the cottage. 
Mary afterwards remembered that Long Jim took no part in the struggle, but 
kept peering about, looking into the children’s little books, and even taking 
an apparent interest in the boy’s education by inspecting his copies. When 
the police secured their prisoner. Long Jim followed in the rear, addressing, 
to do him justice, every now and then a few consolatory words to the faithful 
wife, who was accompanied by her children ; it was a melancholy procession^from 
the wretched cabin in which they had taken refuge since the ejectment, to the 
house where the body was awaiting the inquest. 

The inquest proceeded without throwing any light upon the question as to 
who really committed the act, until the coroner, while addressing the jury, 
stated they were to bear in mind that a portion of a copy-book had been used 
as wadding to the implement of destruction, and lodged in the unfortunate 
gentleman’s coat. 

“ It is much to be regretted,” he added, “ that so little is preserved ; but 
here is part of a nai^e, William M., and a date, October, the — ; the rest is 
torn off.” 
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“ I ask yer honour’s pardon,” said Long Jim, who never scrupled intrud- 
ing ; but maybe you’d be so good as to see if this part corresponds with 
that.'* All bent eagerly forward while the coroner fitted the torn edges 
together, and the conclusion of the copy signed by John’s little boy was 
rendered almost perfect. 

“ Nearly a third of the leaf is still wanting,” said the coroner. 

“ Here, sir,” observed the sergeant of police, “ is what we found in the 
prisoner John Magee’s pocket.” 

The contents ” were poor enough — a bit of tobacco, a pocket-handker- 
chief, and the mitsing portion of the written page ! 

The unfortunate John Magee was subsequently executed ; but only on 
circumstantial evidence ; no one came forward to further the ends of justice. 

Poor Mary, unable to face the country,” as she called it, when all was 
over, wandered far into the north, and, we were told, succeeded in bringing 
up her children in industrious habits. A gentleman who knew the circum- 
stances recognised her not long since in the neighbourhood of Derry, and with 
earnest words she entreated him ** not to sell the pass on her meaning, not 
to betray her. “ There’s none of the children with me now but her,” she said, 
pointing to a modest-looking girl who was carding flax at the door ; ** bom 
after the trouble, and knows nothing of it, though they had no rale proof of it 
after all ; and sure it’s a hard case for me to know that the name of him I took 
pride in, would bring the blush of shame to the face of his own child ; the 
throubles from first to lajst war all about the ' bit of land,’ and will be to the 
last, till it’s more plenty ; they bring it more into tillage than they used, 
thank Gud ; but that nor nothing else will ever raise the sod from off the heart 
of those we loved.” 
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The maritime county of Wexford holds a foremost rank among the more 
interesting of the counties of Ireland ; not alone because of the fertility of 
its soil and its great natural advantages, but as intimately associated with the 
career of the first English invaders of the island. 

As the interior is of far less importance than the sea-coast, we shall entreat 
the reader to accompany us — but our voyage must be, necessarily, a rapid one— 
into the various creeks, and bays, and islands, along its south and west borders, 
every one of which will amply repay inquiry ; for with each is associated 
some fact illustrative of a period and a contest, the mqst eventful in the history 
of the kingdom. The march of the Anglo-Normans may be traced with 
remarkable distinctness ; even of their watch-fires the ashes still exist ; and, 
as evidences of their power, as well as of their peril in the midst of 
brave though unskilful enemies, we may count no fewer than six-score of 
their castles and towers, now in ruins, in the four southern baronies alone — in 
Forth thirty-one, in Bargy twenty-seven, in Shelburne thirty-seven, in 
Shelmalier twenty-five. 

We commence our description with the very ancient town of “New” 
Ross, situate near the confluence of the " stubborn Note,” and the " goodlie 
Barrow,” and about six miles distant from the junction of both with the 
“ gentle Suire.” Tradition attributes its foundation to “ a Ladye called 
Bose, who was daughter to Grume, king of Denmark;” and the surround- 
ing it with walls to another "Rose,” the sister of Strongbow*. It waa 

* A curious poom, commemontiye of the building of the walli and forlificationi of Now Root,’* in 
1265, oiiitB among the Horlcun MSS. in the Britiih Muioum. It was written in Nurman-FNneh, piobaUy 
in 1309, by a friar named Miehoel of Kyldore. The manuscript consists of sixty^four leaves of vellum, 12fflo 
Sloe, and is a good specimen of penmanship, embellished with initial letters in colours. 

On the suppression or dissolution of the monastery in which the Manuscript hod been preserved, it eome 
into the possession of a Oooige Wyse, as is evident from the following entry, in the writing Elizabeth's 
time, on tjlio bock of the seoond folio , — ** Iste Liber perdnet od me — Georgia Wyse.’* Tne comparison 
of the autograph of George Vyse, who was Bsiliflf of Waterford in 1566, and Mayor of that city in 1571, 
which is extant in the Bute Paper Office, leaves no doubt os to the idenUty of the individual. The Wyse 
fomily, it may be observed, were distinguisbed for their literary taste. Stonihurst, spealdng of them, 
remarks, that ** of this name then flouiithed sundrie leaned gentlemen. There Uvetb,” be adds, one 
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certainly a place of importance in the thirteenth century, and enjoyed con* 
siderable trade so early as the reigns of the fourth and fifth Henrys, from the 
former of whom it is believed to have obtained a charter of incorporation. In 
1672, it was declared “ an antient borogh town.'* Of its towers, battle- 
ments, and gates, there are still many remains, as well as of the monasteries 
and abbeys, which “ formerly abounded there,” although two centuries ago 
they were described as “ quite ruinated,*’ or “ turned to dwelling-houses.” 
There are, in Ireland, few towns more auspiciously situated than that 
of New Ross ; the " goodlie Barrow ” is here a river of great width, the 
wooden bridge that connects it with the county of Kilkenny being of pro- 


WyM in Waterford, that inaketh (verae!) verie well in the English." And he particularly uontiona 
** Andrew Wyac, a toward youth and a good versifyor.’* The present representative of this distinguished and, 
at one tunc, wenltliy and powerful family, is the Right Hou. Thomas Wyse; a gentleman who, by his high 
moral worth and taro intellectual attainments, austuns the fame of a long line of learned and honoured 
ancestors. The ballad is printed by Croflon Crokor in the “ Popular Songs of Ireland,*' with a translation 
by Miss London. Tho object of the writer was to give a detailed narrative of the erection of the forliiicationa 
and walls of Ross, occasiouud by the dread felt by the inhabitants, lest the unprotected and open situation of 
the place might cause them to suffer from a feud, then raging with violence, between tuo powerful barous, 
Maurice Fitzmaunce, the chief of the Geraldines, and Waller de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, whoso deadly wars, 
in tho year 1264, wrought bloodshed and trouble throughout the icalm of Ireland. The poet proceeds to 
vdate that the Buiigesacs cstabUshed a bye-law, ** such as was never heard of in England or Prance," that “ on 
Monday, the vintners, mercers, merchants, and drapen, should go and work at tho fosse from the hour of 
prime till noon;" on Tuesday their places were to be taken by the tailors, &c. ; on Wednesday by tho 
butchers, Ac. ; on Thursday by the fisheimen, &c. ; on Fiiday by otbon : and on Saturday by the masons, 
&e. ** I^tly, on the Sunday, assembled in procession tho ladies of the town I Know, venly, that they were 
excellent labourers, but their numbers 1 cannot certainly tell ; but they all went forth to caat stones and 
carry them from tho fosse. Whoever had been there to look at them, might have soon many a beautiful 
woman — many a mantle of scarlet, green, and russet — many a fair folded cloak, and many a gay •coloured 
garment. In ill the countnes I ever visited never saw 1 so many fail ladies. Uo should have been bom iu 
a fortunate hour who might make his choice among them.** The ladies also carried banners, in imitation of 
the other parties ; and when they were Ured of the duty assigned to thorn, they walked round the fosse, singing 
sweetly, to encourage the workmen. “ Whcri the work shall be completed,'* adds the poet, " they may 
■leep aecurely, and will not require a guard ; for if forty thousand men were to attack the town they would 
never be able to cuter it, for they have sufficient means of defence ; many a white hauberk and baubergeon— 
many a doublet and coat of mail, and a aavage Garcoii — many a good cross-bowmau and good arcben.** 
Btaaihurst'i account of the origin of the “ walls of Rosse,’* is no less curious than that of the monk, Kyldare : 
“ There repaired one of the Inih to this towne on horsebseke, and espieng a peece of Cloth on a Merebant'a 
ttall, tooke hold thereof, and bet the cloth to tho lowest price be could. As the merchant and ho stood 
dodging one with the other in cheaping the ware, the horseman oontlderiDg that he was well mounted, and 
that the merchant and he had growne to a price, made wise as though he would have dnwae to his purse to 
have.defraid the monie. Tlie cloth in the mesne while being tucked up and placed before him, he gave the 
spur to bis horse and ran away with the cloth, being not imbsrd from bis posting psM, by reason the towne 
wu not perclosed eitlier with ditch or wall. The townesmen being pinched at the heart that one nw cs l in 
inch fromoful wise should give them the shampdne, not so much weieng tho slenderness of the lots, as the 
■hamefulnesse of Uie foile, they put their heads togither, consulting bow to prevent either the sudden rushing 
or thepoet-hait flieng of anie such adventurous nkehell bereafrer.*' The building of the and gate# 
aceondiiigly took place ; the project being suggesled **a ohist widow, a poUtiko dame, a bonntlfhU geatlc 
wunua, called Bose," who “ withal opened her eoffers libersllie to have it ftctheied.” 
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digiouB length, and its depth is aufficient to permit yessels of the UrgeM; 
burthen to moor at the quays. Yet its condition is by no means pros- 
perous; its natural resources have not been rendered available; and a 
heavy atmosphere of dulness and inactivity seems to have settled over and 
around it; the exertions of a single enterprising merchant might enable 
it to vie in commercial importance with either of the second grade towns 
of the south. The adjacent scenery is of exceeding beauty; a majestic 
river runs between the two rich counties of Wexford and Kilkenny; its banks 
are thickly planted ; and its surface is, almost literally, covered, at low water, by 
cots of the salmon-fishers *. 

Although the early history of Ross is like most of the other towns of 
Ireland, full of " battles, sieges, fortunes,’* its most remarkable page is fiUed 
by details of the unhappy events of the year 1798 ; the siege and defence 
of Ross being the memorable incident of the period. It is our intention to pass 
lightly and briefly over the melancholy era ; but some notices of it are indis- 
pensable, for in this county commenced actual resort to arms, and here the 
contest assumed its most odious and appalling character. The battle of 
Ross ” was fought on the dth of June ; the rebels having previously assembled 
in immense force on the rock of Carrickburn,” about six miles from the town, 
and chosen as their ‘'generalissimo,” Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey, Esq., 
proceeded on the night of the 4th to Corbet Hill — from which there is a 
gradual descent of about a mile into Ross — where they encamped t> 

The army was commanded by General Johnson ; but the available troops 
amounted to no more than 1500, with about 150 yeomen, natives of the town 
and neighbourhood. At daybreak, a man from the rebel camp, bearing a flag of 
truce, and a summons to surrender, having been shot by the advanced piquets, 
Mr. Harvey ordered an assault. A confused mass of half-armed and utterly 
undisciplined men rushed “ like a torrent ” down the hill into the streets, 
driving the military over the bridge. They soon rallied however, and forced 
back their opponents ; were again driven to retreat, and again advanced ; 

* Then cots are of a verjr primitive character, not unlike canoes ; they arc propelled by paddles, resembling 
the common spade ; each boat contains two mon. Their net is smill and square ; it is drawn up the instant 
the fisher feels a sslmon strike against it. There are no fewer than 400 boats on the river, giving profitable 
employment to 800 men, principdly small iarmeis, who thus occupy their time when the seed is in the gronnd. 

t Fortunately the owner of the mansion of which they took possession had oellars largely stocked with 
whiskey end wine j they were of course broken into, and the spiritB taken by the mon. liytbe morning, 
when the attack was ordered, a large proportion of the force wu in ouch a state of intoxication ds to be unaUe 
to move : to this einamotinoe is attrihuteUe, in a great degree, the preeervation of the town. Jl curious 
anecdote was told to us by a man— ‘than whom we oonld not have obtained a better authority. In the odlar 
were several bottles of ketehup, wkioh the men mistaking iiMr wine, drank, but with wry fiicM, protedlng that 
" the quaUty bad queer tietes.” 
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a third time a Bunilar struggle took place, until, after a terrible slaughter that 
continued for about ten hours, the insurgents were effectually repulsed, and 
the troops held and kept possession of the town. 

The battle of Boss was the most sanguinary and by far the most severely 
contested battle of the period ; it is admitted on all hands that the rebels 
fought with indomitable courage, and that if they had been under the control 
of judicious officers it would have been impossible for the handful of troops 
garrisoned in the town to have beaten the host that opposed them. 

The severest struggle took place at the “ Three bullet gate,” where Lord 
Mountjoy, Colonel of the Dublin militia, was killed early in the day*. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that horrible acts of cruelty were perpetrated on 
both sides; no quarter was given; no prisoners were taken; murder was 
dignified with the title of patriotism on the one hand, and of justice on the 
other. Nearly three hundred houses of the town and suburbs were burned, 
and, perhaps, two f thousand of the unhappy peasantry were slain ; the loss, on 
the part of the king’s troops, being about one hundred. The sequel to this 
terrible drama we would willingly pass over in silence ; but the massacre at 
ScuUabogue is too notorious an episode in the ftightful history to remain 

* It it believed that the death of hit lordthip contributed largely to the preaerratioD of the town. Hit 
regiment had manifeated contidcrablc hctitation to attack the rebels, and it wat suspected would not have 
acted against them. They were however greatly attached to their Colonel, and when he was slain the officer 
next in command exclaimed to hit soldiers, Boys, will you see your good Colonel butchered P ** The answer 
was a loud cheer ; and the men rushed to the attack. This anecdote we have on good authority, but we do 
not perceive it noticed by any of the historians of the period. Lord Mountjoy was piked, aa be proceeded a 
little in advance of his troops, with the generous but unwise notion of reasoning " with the rebels. He received 
his death-wound from a young boy, who aubsoquently escaped to America ; from whence — if we may believe 
the information we received a short time ago, from a man who assnred us be saw the act perpetrated — be very 
reeently returned, and is now working as a day-labourer in the immediate vicinity of the spot 

t About eighty were ahot at the entrance to a narrow lane that led into the principal sti-oet of the town. 
The eircumstances were very recently related to us by the present representative of the family by whom the 
deatruction was efiected— at that period a youth, but doing duty with the yeomanry. A Mr. Dowsley,'an old 
man whose bouse directly faced the lane, we refer to, had given shelter to six other old men— considered too 
aged to earry arma in the town. They were amply supplied with muskets ; the doors were strongly barri- 
caded ; and they placed themselves at the windows of the first floor. The rebels came rushing in a body 
down the lane; the old men kept up a continual fire upon them; their weapons being loaded, u fiut as they 
'were disebetged, by an aged women aada young led in the room with them— «nd, me we have said, during the 
■tnigglo they ahot no fewer than eighty. At one period their ammonition was nearly exhausted, and they 
wonld, inevitably, have fallen victims to the vengeance of their enemies, but that luckily for them, at the 
moment, the troope were In poaaeeslon of the stroet, and tliey wereenablcd to send to head-quee^ Intalli* 
genee of tlteir peeltion. By the time It was received, however, the rebele had driven oat the troope, and ttm 
iHe of the old nan wm oontidend oerlain ; when a Highland aefi|eant of the Mid LoiUaa Fhndblae wolim. 
taprod bis aid to prsaerve them. Mounted on a strong and fleet horse he galloped up the etmet, crowded thangh 
Jt waa with plheman, and encoeeded in flin^ng a bog of cartridges Into the window, hfmsrif esopiag almost by 
mindci, and rejidning bis comiadca unhurt. One informant wu unfortnaaloly unable to call ta mind the 
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altogether unnoticed. The rebels when they marched from Iheir cbsoi^ at 
Carrickbum had left a number of their prisoners, chiefly, but not exclusrrely, 
protestants, under a guard in the house of a Captain King, by whom it had 
been abandoned a few days previously. An adjoining bam was the prison in 
which most of the unhappy persons were confined ; but several were placed 
in the kitchen of the mansion. On the evening of the 5th, the retreating 
army from Ross — no doubt, under the influence of drink, their passions being 
excited to madness — ^brought, it would seem, a message to the commander of 
the party who kept guard over the prison, that the prisoners were to be all 
destroyed. Accoidingly, the persons who had been confined in the house — 
to the number of, we believe, thirty-seven — were brought out, one by one, and 
shot on the steps of the hall-door ; but those who had been shut up in 
the barn — above one hundred and fifty, including several women and 
children — were reserved for a worse fate. Lighted brands were flung into 
the building ; they communicated with the hay and straw ; and in the course 
of a very short time the whole of the wretched prisoners perished. It can 
now do no good to recapitulate the harrowing details of this wholesale 
butchery. It left an indelible blot on the character of Ireland. Time can 
never efface it*. The deed, however, was certainly not premeditated; and, 
in this respect, is surpassed in atrocity by the cold-blooded murders on 
Vinegar Hill and at the Bridge of Wexford. The circumstances attendant 
on the massacre have never been clearly explained. Mr. Cloney, a rebel 
officer, who published a ** Personal Narrative ” of the awful period, in defence 
of his party states, that the day after the event, when Mr. Harvey and the 
other leaders arrived at Carrickbum, they " used every possible exertion to 
discover the perpetrators of the horrid deed, but in vain ; ” and this is more 
than probable ; for its inevitable efiTect was to ruin their cause ; which in ffu:t 
it did ; from the moment that intelligence of it was bruited about, the iSsw 
Protestants of the south and the many Presbyterians of the north who had 
supported it, immediately perceived that the nominal struggle for liberty was 
in reality a religious war, and withdrew from it to a man. The most just as 
well as generous interpretation of the dreadful business is that it was the 

* Fart of tlia «m11i of the bam are itill itaadiDg. It would be a work of geaeroMty and ehadty lo paae 
the plough jmr the feuadatiom. It elekened ue to look upon the yet blackened walla ; and to hear the 
gakdener at& that he aeldom trenched the adjarent ground without delving np aome reminder o^ho hofriblo 
•oene. One man Vaa mtrodueed to na, vdm waa hidden for two daya and nighta in the eupboam of Mi attli 
of Seollabogue-hooM t he deaeribed to na, with a ahudder and a look rf deep horror, Ma aenaatiou when ho 
heard the ^ta flrad ; and, afterwirda, the frarfhl abrleka of the metched ef the ham. Bia agony 

wa« luereaaed by dm fhet that aevaral penona remained, nearly the whole of the dme of hla oonlniiMnl, to 
tbeNom.whorohewaieoQeeatod; and apoke to meh oUmr infMtedly of Ihn avenU gOliig on totow, 
winch diey wen oooDy looking ftoM,«ho window. 
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irork of a few fiends in human shape ; and that it excited entire horror in 
the minds of the vast majority of the population 

Pursuing the course of the river, we arrive— just where the Suir, the 
Nore, and the Barrow, enter the harbour of Waterford — at the beautiful 

ruin of Dunbrody 
Abbey ; founded, 
according to Ware, 
byHerveyde Mont- 
marisco, for Cister- 
tian monks in 1182 . 
The remains are 
very extensive, and 
in a good state 

of preservation, al- 
though the west 

window, a remarkably fine example, has been, within the last two or three 
years, permitted to fall ; and for a long time previously, the stones of the 
venerable structure were regarded as common property. 

* We set uide eltogether the itatementB of Sir Richard Muigrave; hia book was wntten ao aoon after 
the rebellion, that truth waa acarcely to be expected. Time la the only true interpreter. We have ouraolvea 
the meana of testing hia accuracy, in reference to the character he givea of one individual— the Rev. Edward 
Murph}, the Roman Catholic prieat of Bonnow ; of whom Sir Richard drawa au odioua portrait, repreaenting 
him as absolutely ravenous for Protestant blood. Mrs. Hall's mother and grandmother, English ladies and 
Protestants, remained at Graige House, Bnnnow, during the whole of the terrible year, and were indebted for 
their lives to the interposition of this priest ; and it b a fket highly honourable to him that not a drop of 
blood was shed in his ponsh. We do but justice to his memory in thus attempting to rosnie it from the 
charge of cruelty, although he has been long since removed from the loach of either praise or censure. 
Sr Richard seems, indeed, to have considered that a pnest was necesurily a party to every atrocity ; the very 
oppooite being capable of easy proof. We quote one or two instances ftom the nomuve of Charles Jackson, 
an antbority by no means friendly to the rebels, for he was one of those who were on the bridge at 
Wexford, and escqiod almost by minele ; having been the day previously compelled to shoot a fellow-prisoner, 
fie says that when he was, with twenty -four others, led out to be butchered, ** Father Curran the Roman 
Oolholio parish priest of Wexford inteipoaed to save them ; and to give effect to his admonition and intor- 
ceoaion hod dressed himself in his cowl and bore a crucifix in his liond ; he held up the erudfix, all 
present fisU on thdr knees ; he exhorted them in the most earnest manner; he oonjured them as they 
hoped for mercy to show it ; he made every possible exertion to save the lives of the prisoners, But in vain." 
This is the evidenoe of a man who had many reasons for bating, and none for loving, the Roman Catholics. 
Again, he states that when Father Broe found that nothing else could save a geatieman whose Ufe was 
about to he sacrifieed, he riirew bis arms about him and told thorn to fire os soon as they ehoae.** Wi adds 
** when the priests heard of executions going forward, they flew to the spot, and by every onlMaty endesF 
wonrsd to rescue the victims from destruction. Sometimes they ihooeeded ; and when they fiiiled, they showeB 
safldeatly how seniUily they felt (or the unhappy parsons thqy could not save." Indsod the meet latis- 
fiwtery proof that, althoo^ a (ew priests wore implicated in the hatcheries of tbo timo, the grsat of 

tbsm eontomplatcd the atiorities with deep end sincere horror, is snppliod hy tbo fhst that of staty-rix porsans 
aaseuteft #sr murder and rabelUon in Weufsrd only one of them waa a priint; and that too at a tiose when 
a rtty Itmitad evidence of gnilt would have sufReod to prseurs oonvlctlea. 
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Passing through Aithnritowxl^ formerly King’s-bay — a Tilkge where* itf 
is said* James the Second ^aed the last of his dolefid nights in Irelanl*-^ 
we enter the poor Tillage of Doncannon with its singular “ fort,” situated 
about seven miles from the entrance to the harbour, and eleven S.E. of the 
city of Waterford. The fort is built on a point of rock* having predpitous 
cliffs 130 feet in height, and jutting out more than 300 yards into the estuary 
of the Suir and Barrow. The fortifications, including the glacis, occupy this 
rocky peninsula, and cover about three English acres of ground. The land 
face has a dry-ditch, over which is a drawbridge, and is defended by a ravelin 
with two half bastions, the right one having on its flanked angle a circular 
tower. The north and south faces follow the natural indentations of the 
cliffs, which vary but a slight degree from the straight line, so that the out- 
line forms an irregular quadrangle. The fort, which commands the entrance 
to the ports of Waterford and New Ross, was granted by Henry the Sixth to 
J ohn Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, from whom it reverted to the crown ; and the 
Castle, with some lands for keeping it in repair, was vested in trustees by Queen 
Elizabeth. In what manner the lands have been alienated does not appear. 
On the threatened invasion of the Spaniards, in' 1^88, considerable additions 
were made to its defences. In 1646, the fort, which was held by Lord 
Esmonde for the l^arliament, was surrendered after a ten weeks* siege to 
General Preston, for the king ; and in 1649, was besieged by Ireton, without 
success* the garrison compelling him to raise the siege after suffering con- 
siderable loBsf. But it finally surrendered to the republican army on 
Cromwell taking possession of Waterford. 

The peninsula that runs far into the sea between the harbour of Waterford 
and the bay of Bannow, is classic ground. But before we enter it* we may 
briefly visit the famous tower of Hook, standing at its extremity, now con- 
verted into a light-house, which tradition states to have been erected by 
Rose Macrume, the fair foundress of New Ross. It occupies a point of land 
high above the ocean ; and is one of the many marks to mariners with which 

* After hit diiutroui derett tt the Boyne, Junet the Second fled southward and took Mlhge in 
Duncannon fort until airangementi were made fur hit embarkation on board a French yetiel which hovered 
off the coast, and in whioh he escaped to Fiance. The point of rock to the north of the fort from which the 
unha|^ monarch is rapposed to have embarked, is still called " King James's rock." 

t On the ridge which commands the fort, and on which two martello towers now stand, tobacco- 
pipes with exceedingly small bowls, and whioh the peasants call Cromwellian pipes, are frequently found. 
These plainly indicate the position dbcupied' by Iroton. In rear of No. 2 tower is a small plot of ground 
whioh the country people hold in great reverence ; it is said by them that the slain in some battle of remote 
antiquity were buried in this spot : but from its position being just out of range of the fiwt guns, it is most 
probable that Ireton bttried his slain there. It Is never tilled, dthongh in the middle of a ftrlile field, and 
the furie and briars hold andisputed posaestion of it. 
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the connty abounds*. From its summit there is a magnificent view of the 
coasts with its numerous creeks and bays and miniature harbours ; its bold 
barrier of rocks, and the small islands that dot the surface of the ocean. A 
glance at the map will exhibit its peculiarly “zig-zag” character. First in 
interest and importance is the small promontory of Bag-an-Bun, where, 
according to the ancient couplet, 

** Irelonde was lost and won.** 

and where the first hostile Englishman trod upon Irish soil. Farther inland 
is the castle and village of Fethard — a corruption of “ Fought-hard,” where 
the Irish made their earliest stand against the onward march of the invaders ; 
at the extremity of its broad bay is the ancient abbey of Tintern ; and, at the 
termination of a narrow creek, are the seven castles of Clonmines. On the land 
opposite, the old church of Bannow crowns the summit of a small hill that 
looks down upon “ the Irish Herculaneum ” — a town buried, long ago, in 
the sand. Looking seaward again, the eye falls upon the two small islands 
called “ the Keeroes” — then upon a narrow neck of land, that, stretching 

* The old keeper of the tower died not long ego, at the age of 100. He had been aupenDnuated many 
yean before hia death, but waa auflFored to remain where ao Urge a portion of hia life bad paaaed. Bo atrong 
however waa habit with tlio aged man. that regularly every night ho woke and took hia lounda, and waa one 
morning found dead at Uie poet he had guarded for near a century. Tliero ia a tradition that Rose Macnime 
bod three oona, who often mode excuraiona in one of their veaaela to the Welah coaat. She availed heraelf of 
ail opportunity during their abacnce to build the tower, and place a light upon it to guide them into harbour. 
Tlimt which ahe dcaigned for their aafoty, however, proved their dcatiuction ; for they miatook the light and 
aought to moor their bark in a diitant creek, where it waa wrecked, and the youtlia penalied. The legend 
of the lighthouac baa anotlier voraion, winch w'e aball preaently give. In the iieighbourhuud of Hook for 
aome time reuded John Bernard Trotter, the hialory of whoae chequered career ia among the aaddeat illua- 
tretiona of the fate of geniua. Few commenced life with mure brilbant proapecta ; he waa nobly connected, 
hia maternal uncle waa the biahop of Down, bia brother waa a member of parliament ; he waa the aelectod 
fhend and confidant of Fox, by whom be wraa appointed to u situation in the Foreign-office, and to whom ho 
noted Bi private aocretary. The death of hia patron conaigned him to hia own reaourcca ; ho waa 
* * ■ whiatled down the wind 

To prey on fortune.** 

After vainly trying aevenl oxprrimenti to regain bia poaltlon, and aubmitting to every variety of wrotchedneaa, 
he died — literally of want— at a miaerablo lodging in Cork, on the 29th September 1821, in the forty-third 
year of hia age. Our friend Dr. Walab, who knew him iutinutoly, and after hia deoeam edited hia «* Walka 
through Ireland," for the benefit of hia widow, bears this toatimony to the character of the unhappy gentlOBiaa : 
— *' He waa a man of cultivated mind, high honour, wann aenalUlitiea^ and liberal endowments — atartlng into 
life with all the advantages that oould flatter on oqdring mind— connexions, fortune, intermt, talent, and p^ 
■OBil merit, and teeming to toodi the very psint which pleg^ him on the pinnacle of hia hopes. Yet, without 
any known demerit, he was loddenly tbniit fiwm hie pitee ; ’^d after aluking through all the gmdationa of a 
life, Aort as to time, hot long indeed in chequered amnea of^^n^ miaery, he waa ahomeftilly aufleied to 
pnirii in the vigour of life— 4lie victim of actual want, the panper patient of a diapenaary." Dr. Walah, who 
hoa anppliod ua with them fteta, adda an anecdote worthy of record. poor oiango-woman 
ntta^ed to him, and hroiight fahn every day during Uaillncaa her beat fruit, fer which ihe would Sfelj^ no 
compenaation. Though apparently in good health, she pined awa« aa hia malady ioereiaod ; wlankW^, 
hsr ftfUfigtli aunk nqiUUy, and ul tito end of aix daya ahe died alao, of no appmunt uilmeut hut cacoaaalnlyr 
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BicroM from one peninsula until it abnost touches another, forms the Loi^h of 
Ballyteague; due south of 
which are the far famed 
Saltees*, famous m the sea- 
calendar, for to manners 
the sound was, for a long 
penod, one of fear Farther 
west, again, and passing 
Carnsore pomt,iB theTuskar 
rock, beside which many a 
gallant vessel went down, 
the calamity being bnefly 
noticed with the melancholy 
postscript ** all hands perish- 
ed ** But Wexford county is now far less penlous than of yore , for from 
the very spot — the Tower of Hook — on v hich we have placed the reader, 
we may count at least half a score of ** lights , and wrecks are now rare 
upon this once merciless coast f 

* The iilandB — the lai|;er and leiaer — are the property of H K G Motfu, Eaq They oomprhe about 
100 acrea of remarkably nch puturage The larger denvea a melancholy intereat, from the fiut that hero 
vere arreated, on the 20th June, 1798, Beauchamp Bagenal Harvey and John Golelongh, Baquiraa, the former 
the general of tho rebel forcer of Weaford county, and the Utter one of thur dlatinguiabed leaden They 
were both gentlemen of wealth and station, and of irreproachable integrity in private life The former tma S 
proteitant After the maaeaore at ScuIUbogue, he resigned the command in disgust, and fled to the Seltees, 
with the view to an ultimate escape to France The lady of Mr Oolelough aeeompaaied her butbaad to the 
island , they took with them a laige store of provuioiu , but information of thur retreat having ranobed the 
authonttes a company of tho 2nd Royals was despatched in a cutter to apprehend them A minute search, 
without efibet was instituted through the island, and the troops were about to retire, when a soldier pereerved 
smoke issuing from the crevice of a rock It was found to proceed from a oave of conaiderablc depth, where 
the unhappy gentlemen were aheltered The approach was difficult and dangerona , the officer In eeuimand 
therefoie called to the inmates to sunender, threatening if there were no answer, he would direct hia|Mi>ify te 
flxe into the cave Mr Colclough, apprebeniive of danger to bia wife at once came forward, eUinUisg a 
white handkerchief on hia stick He and Mr Hartey were conveyed pnaoners to Wexford, were tried ea 
tho 27th and executed on the 2Bth 

t The Wexford coast is exoeedingly rugged and dangeroua i our memory can loeal many eaaoa of frightftil 
riilpwrecki off the Balteos, the Eeeroea, Bnirow of Ballyteague, and what — hy right of affection— we eatt ** our 
own fiannow ” We remember, in espooud, one desperate winter of atorms, that brought the monaate of bwo 
rioble ships te onr strsnd Oae of themi osUed— if onr memory serves ns rightly—** the FexweU,** stmeh, ea a 
dark night, upon a rack near the Seltees, i^en which leVen-^ad-twenty penone eioiped, thmking it joined the 
niaiB«land, end when the tardy monuef came, bringing light eertainly, hut no mlt^tion of the etarm, the 
erew found themselves sanounded by the oeeen ; while die BoUee Isloads went bidden ftwm ;fbeir new by 
the dialling wavea. To nuke thev esse more waetobed— die rock here wtiAtim of being wmfabd over at high 
water ; and there fhey were, aeveiHMMl-twenty Uving aonla, upon a abelefof nalE,%ltfawnt fopfl, or praapeet of 
Kleaae ; thrae of the orew were boye » and a fovoiwlte VTewfonndland dog ef fhe eagioa'i hpd alae followed 
Ida iwwter’sfortuiwa, and looked aodly into Uafooo. Ke veri%B of foe ihlp aaai vlenA|,4ad ifref laaklag la 
walafotfaBy token of her eakfoaoe, foe eaftaw«td,irilk aa air of aa much o&eeifohMM ao tfe oouNt aafoWfo 
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We have glanced at the objects of leading interest along the sotithem 
shore of Wexford county ; but some of them demand more particular notice ; 
and chief in importance is the small promontory of Bag-an-bun. The county 

lies directly 
opposite to 
Cardiganshire 
in Wales, at 
the distance 
of but a few 
leagues ; and 
between the 
natives of both 
countries — 

from the earliest periods — a friendly intercourse had existed. It was at 



** Well, boyt, thank God «e are all here — all aaved I*' Not all,*' was llieanavei , " Long Philip hai gone down 
in the ahtp.'* ** Now the Lord have mercy on hit toul *'* wit the captoin’t obnrvation , " ho muat have forced 
in the epint itore.*' Ab the morning advanced the tide roae, and the higher it came the higher crept the men 
on the ahelviiig rock, keeping together, clinging to each other, ao as to preaent a firm reaiataneo to the waves, 
that washed over, hut did not cover, them. 

** We are atill «ved, boya,** said the captain, breaking the hrcathlest aiknco they bad long maintained. 

We are atill oaved, the tide has turned !** The enbre of that day the wind drove the waters al lutervals over 
tbeae poor creaturea ; as night advanced the wind lulled and the surf lessened, but still there came no sign of 
he^ Wet, cold, and starving, the crew clung more closely together the whole of that live-long night Some 
mastering their fears and maintaining a dotemiined silence, others repeating over and over again such words of 
prayer as they had learned at their mother's knee One poor fellow persisted in going through the morning 
service of the church, or as much as he could remember of h. The boys cried themselves to sleep, and the dog 
stretched bimiielf acroaa their bosoms, as if conscioui that warmth was a protettion Another morning, and 
though Uie Burf still ran high between them and the Soirees, the sea was comparatively calm . the sun glared 
upon the watara, and the gulls wheeled above their heads, wondering douhileaa what creatuies had taken 
poBiemioa of their demesne. They took off two shirts to make a signal, but they had niither staff nor B|iar to 
boiit it on. So the tallest man stood on the highest point of rock and lifted a boy on bis shoulder, who uaved 
the tag as long u be wu able, when another took his place. Some who lacked faith to continue thetr snatebos 
of pnyer, cursed and swore, and the captain and passengers were prevented from dwelhng on their own 
privations by unceasing endeavours to keep peace and impart fortitude to the crew. 

Hope came with the morning, but disappeaied with the light , some of the men bad one or two oranges , 
those they had divided the previous day. During the entire of the second they had nothing to allay the burn- 
ing heat In their paidiod throat*— the night wu spent in misery the oold bad uiied upon the feet of one of 
the lads, and his low moane were audible at intervals. They bad to endure the wuhing over of the ^ray ; and 
SOON called upon the duth they dreaded. This horrible state wu broken upon by the morning, whldi showed 
rite Buif u high u ever between them and the Salicu ; impelled by the cravings of natuie, they proposed 
to the oaptain to kill bis dog, and iheugfa the neat«re looked plteensly in his fwe, ho ooneented. At the 
Instant they were abent to sacrifloe the poor animal the band of tbo eneeutloner wu stayed by some ode 
enUlngont ** A boat 1 a sail T* Thslr almut exUngulsbed fiiculSu revived— they raised alUnt diaar-. 4 |ain 
dnd loader. Th^y we not daoelved ; it wu not one qt two but uveral boats that oame to ithalr vattef ; Hme 
waa 0m a geed-aM 4ahlag.«maCk, upable of nding a bury sea, Uien a amaller, and Biid^>*ad sasallor, 
vnrillhe liaa 4wlndlad down to d little ooek-boat, wUeh at laat approaehad thetn with a j|«|k eoU of ii#||p { 
lb* We ehalnad metber, and after two or three nDsaoecseAil siSsria Ibe mU« wse eaii|ltt by Ibe ibee 
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broken; die Anglo-Notmana, availing tbemselyeB of an ezoi^ te 
obtain possession of the fertile lands to wbicb they were occasional visitoia. 
Dermot Mac Morogh, king of Leinster, haying seduced the wife of O’Boirke, 
prince of Breffni, and taken her to reside at his castle of Ferns ; the bereaved 
husband, ** full of affliction and wounded pride, addressed himself to Boderic 
O’Connor, king of Connaught, complaining of the wrong and scorn done him 
by the king of Leinster, and imploring his aid to avenge so great an outrage. 
O’Connor, moved with honour and compassion, promised him his succour.” 
So writes Maurice Began, who, when the Anglo-Normans landed, was 
secretary to Dermot, and an eye-witness of, and actor in, the events of the 
invasion. He describes the wife of O’Boirke as '' a fair and lovely lady,” but 
so far wicked that she was a consenting party to the abduction ; and justifies 
the sneer of Cambrensis — “ Rapta nimirum fuit, quia et rapi voluit.” Out 
of this guilty amour arose the invasion of Ireland, and its subjection to the 
English crown ; and from this ** causa teterrima belli,” the firail beauty has 
been called ** the Irish Helen.” The crime of the seducer excited a general 
spirit of indignation; and when Roderic marched with an army into his 
dominions, Dermot finding himself deserted by his subjects, fled to England 
and laid his case before the king, craving his protection, and swearing alle- 
giance to the Enghsh monarch. Henry II., however, although the conquest 

on tbe rook ; man after man alided along it through the lurf nntil be reached the little boat, and ecnmbled 
on until he wae aafe in tbe aniock , the captain held the rope to the hut, and then, fiutening it round hie bcMlj 
doahed into the aurf and woa drawn through the wavea 

They owed, atrangcly enough, their preaeryation to tbe miaiing aoaman. Long Philip hod broken Into the 
apint atore, and, in a atate of intoxication, been unable to quit tlie ahip Slie woa laden with wine and luW eotton, 
nnd when abo atruok woa diyided,aa the people expmaed it,*' into two balvea.” The pipes of wine veiled out, 
but the cotton boro up the portion of tbe yeeael and floated it aofely into Ballyteogue Bay, where FiMlip HM 
diacoyered fiut oaleep among the balea. He woa enabled to giye some idea of the probable poaldea ef hii 
comrades, and, immedutely, atout hearts and ready bands were sent to the rescue Tbe secoDd day ChSy eould 
not near the wreck, but on the third they effected tbdr purpose. Brery bouse, from tbe lowly ooUn to die 
gentleman’s manaion, was tbrown open to the crew. They were billeted among ** the neighbours,*'— th* eqrtaln 
was our own allotted guest — and there was litenlly a contest as to whoehould have the privilege of ni>inHMdli| 
Insh hospitality. The honesty of the people was also strongly exhibited. It was long before the titof «f 
'* temperance," yet, os tbe pipes of wine drifted in, they were ooimgned to the ohoige of a pox^ ef like 
peaaantry who hod formed themaelyes into what may be justly termed ** a guard of hondur and we tusf 
safely ouort that of the property washed on shore every article was restored to its rightful owneit. 

This diipwreck left a comperstively joyous impreaeioD among us ; the meroy of Qod liod beeU agually 
shown, sad no lives were loefr— hot such was not always tbe case we remember experiencing a thnll of Itorror on^ 
•ueing diree mangled bodies lying one over the odier in the little sond-bey of Qrii|e, where in sumBMpane wt 
bathed, and in winter used to gather shells and sea.weed. Wo remember, too, while listeulng tu^ midnight 
otonn, watoVilng die flaeh and hoonog the nunuto>gun of distress aa some doomed ehip neend oUr oniel reeke. 
We renmnber alio, Amly u « vidon, a group of mourning womon coming tram Fethard l)o vetnni thinks 
to those who hod glfon to ewnn diowned flthormen, waobod on the aosMshon^lhifltoeof dooent hurioL Wo 
Mncnber brown sirii aworthy sbw^owi end above oU, tube Ihot would flU • oObiiMi, of ^ oOBn*Jighto 
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Ir^liad had long been with him a faTourite project, was too busily occupied 
in jFrance to engage personally in the business. He therefore issued an edict 
stating, that whosoever within his jurisdiction should aid and helpe his trustie 
■subject, Dermot king of Leinster, for the recoverie of his land, might be 
assured of the favour and licence of his sovereign ** in that behalfe.*’ The 
deposed monarch’s liberal offers of money and land, backed by the recom- 
mendation of Henry II., led to proposals on the part of Richard, earl of 
Chepstow, surnamed Strongbow. The earl agreed to enter Ireland, at the 
head of a suiEcient force, and restore Dermot to his throne ; and to receive 
in payment for his services the hand of Dermot’s only daughter Eva, and a 
settlement of Dermot’s whole inheritance and property in Ireland upon him 
and his successors — a contract which was afterwards fulfilled. Strongbow, 
however, being somewhat tardy in his preparations, was anticipated by Robert 
Fitzstephen, who had agreed to assist Dermot on condition of receiving a 
grant of the town of Wexford, with two cantreds of land adjoining. Accord- 
ingly, in the month of May 1169, he embarked with a small army, consisting, 
it is said, of no more than five hundred men, knights, esquires, and archers, 
and landed safely in the Ban*; being the next day joined by Maurice de 
Prendergast, another adventurer, with an additional force of ten knights 
and two hundred archers. They fortified themselves on the promontory f 

* Tradition itatM that Fitzatcpbeu embarked hia forces in two ships, called the Bugg and the Bunn, and 
henee the name of the promontory. Holinshed, in his notes on Oiraldns Cambrensis, farours this opinion. 

** There were,” be says, ** certain monuments made m memorie thereof, and were named the Banna and 
the Boenne, which were the names (as common fitme u) of the two greatest ships in which the English 
arri^.” 

t Onr Mend Dr. Walah, who tome tamo ago rioted and narrowly inapected the promontory of Beg^wn-bnn, 
ihua deaeribea it. “ The whole headland consiata of about thirty aeiea. It fonna a bold projection towarda 
the Wehh coast, and la the only one near Wexford, the ahore which extenda from it to Catnaore point, near 
that town, being a flat sand, not safe for abipping to approach. On the side of the greater promontery la a 
l esa er , running from it at right ang]ef,and atretohing to the eaat, about two hundred yards long, and aeventj 
broad ; presenting inaocessible oliflb except at its extreme point, where It it easily ascended. Outside thia la 
a large, high, insulated rock, which forms a break-water to tbe surf on the point, and from thia aereral 
tmaller reeks stretch to the shore, just appearing above water, and affording a kind of causeway. Here it wna 
nixstepben ran in and moored his abipa, protected from tbe surf by tbe insular rock, and avdling himself of 
^ low ridge to rtach the land. The dietance from tbe last rock to tbe point ie oon^erably greater than the 
leet, bat ntxetqihen, with his heavy armoor, sprung aeroaa it, audit is called at {hit day, 'Fitiitephen’a Stride.' 
Aeoending from benoe to tbe eapluade on the eammit, be pitched his tent and estoblished hia head-quoiten. 
Bi the middle of the eapUmede le still to he seen an oblong hollow apaoe, like the fonndation of t honee, and 
•i the anriwe of the soil wm never distvrbed in thia place since the period of his landing, it aeems not tanprohaUe 
Smt eueh a trace would not bo obliterated, rad that ^ use aai(|gnsd to it tradition is the true one. file 
iwxtoare was to fortify bla sitnation, tesocoM him from attack udille waiting for Mao Morogh'a prandaed Mln- 
fbueaenta ; and ibeie haety fortUoations yet remain. On tbe iatbmua which connects the lamer peninMla with 
the fraeter, a deep fbme, about aeveni^ yards loi^, extenda from sldo to sldo | this was bonnded on oieb edft 
bgrliS^ atoandiofearthfandin IhemtracoveredbyabaE-inooiihaatioBttveBiypardilaflirMmfeioneo.^ 
aeth Me of the baeUon, threap the fmaa, ware the epproiebee to hia eamp, bp two pampfeii and •monad 
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until they obtained guides end assistance from Demot, ^ho reuudnei^ 
secreted in his castle at Ferns waiting the aniTal of the strangeti. In 
a short time he was able to send them his natural son Donald, with fire 
hundred horse; thus reinforced, they made their way to Wexford, which, 
after a brief and gallant defence surrendered; and so, at comparatiyely 
little cost, the ostensible object of the invasion was attained ; for Dermot 
was restored to his throne, and the Welsh knights received the promised 
payment. 

Our space will not permit us to trace the mi^oh of the invaders ; suffice 
it, that Strongbow, in pursuance of his bargain with Mac Morogh, landed in 
the* bay of Waterford* on the 28rd of August, A.D. 1171, accompanied by two 
hundred gentlemen of service and a thousand soldiers. He was followed by 
Henry II with a large army, and so the Anglo-Norman warriors obtained the 
same footmg in Ireland as they had done in England, though it took them a 
much longer time afterwards to establish it. Henry adopted the example of 
Dermot; he made the Irish metropolis a present to his “good citizens of 
Bnstol;“ and the oiiginal of this extraordinary gift of the capital of a 

of earth connectod the bastion with the esplanade Sentinels placed in thu half- moon entirely commanded 
the approaches and wore themselves protected by a rampart which rose around them, and overlooVed all the 
ground in the vicinity Beyond this, on the neck of the greater promontory, be else sunk a fosae, much mom 
profound and extensive, stretching acroM the 'whole breadth, for the space of two hundred and fifty yards, 
riiis formed a deep and wide covered way, and wu lined with a high mound on either side , that on tfas 
outside being defended by another deep fosse All these remains are very distinct and perfect at the p t a fcs t 
day, changed only by the growth of vegetable matter, rendenng the fosse somewhat more shallow, and tiiS 
monnd less elevated But a discovery was made a short time sgo, oonnected with this eneampmettt, which 
adds considerably to the interest it excites About five years before my visit, some labourers won Ihrewiof 
up a low lodge round the cliflfs to prevent the sheep which graze therefrom falling over On ttfralai up the 
soil, they discovered, about one foot below the sur&ce, the remains of Bros at regular intervals on fbo edge of 
the precipiLM These were supposed to be the watch-fins of the videttes which wen stationed n«nd tin 
encuapment Some of the freestone flags on which they wen made wen alio found ; end is than is tto 
such atone in this part of the country, they must have been brought for that purpose by the rfrskigan. 
Sundry pieces of bones of sheep and oxen, consumed by the army, wen stnwed round the flns, pmioidsrlj 
cows’ teeth, the enamel of which remained perfect, though the osseous parts wan deeaied : and on the Whhle 
promontory, fragments of nngs and spean were picked up wherever the soil was disturbed. CuiidQs to lie 
some of these nmaina, I nquested my companion to get a shovel and dig for me. He soon upturned plMBB 
of obsnoal and parts of burnt bones, which I brought away with me as memomndums of the first dMlWNff 
lighted by the Ang^o-Normans on the shores of Ireland.” 

* Wlien the ships of Strongbow wen entering Waterford harbour, he peroelved on the one ehen • tower, 
sod on the other a ckuidi , and mquinng ^eir names was answered, " the Tower of Hook and tho Chnrdh 
of Crodc.” Then,” said he, ** we mnit entor and take the town by Hook or Crook.” Hence ortginstiid 
a proverh new in common nee. Strongbow had pnviously sent as ^oneen, a valiant and you^ 

man of his own IhmQy,” Raymond, afterwards se diitlngnished for courage end courtesy, and Hervny do 
Montmsnrioe. They fought a da^erato battle wtfti tho nettre Irish, and took many pkisouem , but a 
4&qnite between the ehieftaus as to how they aheuld dispose of ibeee piisonefs, In which Beymond took the 
ride of merey, ended In rim unhappy men beings brought to the and thaw limbs heinf AM brohei^, 
thsy were east hsadkiig Urio the sen.” * 
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I^Qgddm to the traders of a commercial town is still extant in the Record 
Office nf the Oaatle of Dublin. 

The ancient town of Fethard, now dwindled to a small Tillage, although 
before the Union it supplied two Members to Parliament, is on the western 
bank, at the entrance to, the Bay of Bannow ; and a few miles north of it are 
the remains of the fine old abbey of Tintem *. It was originally founded by 

* Fntfaird and an exceedingly pretty and beauHfuUy litnated Tillage, SalUmillB, in the immediate 
xichiity of Tiotern, are inliabited, chiefly, by fishennen, who obtain a precarious subsistence from their 
employment. There must be some radical change in the habits of the men along-shore before they will avail 
tbonselTes of the benefits planed so abundantly wi&in their reach. At present the only fishing followed 
with any lucceu is that for lobsters, and the entire coast within a mile of the shore is studded with 
lobster-pots, seriously (as we believe) to the injury of otiier fishing } winch has certainly decreased within 
the last thirty years in proportion as the lobster fishing has increased. The ** pots *' are baited with 
putrid fish, the bait most attractive to lobsters, and this, together with the ropes and buoys attached to the 
pots, muat, in all probability, scare other fish off the ihore. On oil extensive fisheries the garbage is not 
allowed to be thrown overboard on the ground, but left in particular places appointed for it ; this, we nndei^ 
stand, is a regulation strictly attended to in Newfoundland ; and what ia lobitcr bait but garbage 1 The lobster 
fishery employs a great number of small boats, or yawls, as tbt) ore called, and does not in all places occupy 
the entire tune of the men, so they are, generally speaking, neither good fishermen nor good landsmen. There 
are looie amall hookers of about leven tons emplo>ed in this fishery, at Eillmore and Slade, but the remainder 
are yawls with a amall sail and totally unfit for any deep water work. This part of the coast is peculiarly 
adapted for fishing ; from Uungarvan to the Saltees it forms a fine and deep bay, the harbour of Waterford 
ocoiipying the centre of it. Tho Nymph Bank, about twelve miles from the shore, terminating at the Saltees, 
h entirely neglected. Yet this bank abounds with ling, cod, bake, haddock, sole, turbots, and skate, at all 
times of the year, and in great abundance ; it is well calculated for thraiiliog in (him twenty to twenty-five 
fiithoms ; but the moat profitable mode of fishing would be long lines, such as are used off Dublin, Isle of 
lien, and caaat of Bkigland, when one boat, in tolerable weather, vrould be able to fish many hundreds of 
hooks. A friend informs ns that lie has frequently thrauled there, nevei without heaving up a net 
full of fine fish, the loigest and finest black loles in great abundance, turbot, brill, gurnard, some plaice 
and skate and thornbock to fill the net.'* Another proof of the quantity and certainty of the fish being 
always here is, that lince the light-ship off the Cuniues has been established, lying nearly at the tail of the 
^nk, the men on hoard her have eaught and cured an immenM quantity of fish ; so much ao, that they 
HO now forbidden by the Balloat-ofBee to fish, eaeept fmr their own use, while on board, aa not only was the 
veeml lumbered vritb the fish caught, but the inspectors judged that too much of tho men’s time wu 
devoted to it Indeed, before this order, she usually presented a curious appearance, her rigging and sidea 
eemred with split fish drying ; and the steam vessels from Waterford were seldom dia^ipointed in procuring 
fieh from her when they neared her in fine weather. Sometimes laige quantiiies of fish fall into the bays 
along this district— Tramore, the harbour of Waterford, and Bally teogue Bays; but they muat aotuallj 
oevae whore before the people will aeek for them. Pilchards only have been lately fished for. Latterly many 
boats have eame down from Arklow and the northern port of the Wexford cewt. and are very aueoeaafhl ; 
they have long nota much deeper than those along-shore, with which they drift during the night. Sometimw 
Ihet^e is very extensiTe, end the fish are readily sold at about four shillings per 130 : Ihesbera nets are wery 
dsfleiant, being only abont two fothoms de^ ; the Arklow nets are wen than flv«, and of oounetakaflshndMW 
the dwllew nets will have none. Many individuals have attsaapted the Nymph Bonk flshery^hnt they n e it h er 
wml to work with persevansee, nor with boats and exforlenoedcgpweflt for the service. There are two essenriili 
ne c essa r y Ibr thewelfore of any usdertsUng oTthia kind— capital, to preonre proper onftfltisd with all raqitUIlM 
flsr taking and einiiig fidi, and wan who Inow their basins Such wen most ba hromttt Craw a dlstqaoa, 
ftir there are nona on tiie spot. A primary chJeW, however, weald be to form a harteur xeAiga for lha 
fdwiment at present there is noae. It wouldheimpomibletosa|gartahettermadafortheaipandit«feara 
great pnUio money, Tht good It wight do is incdeulaUe. 
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Willum, Earl Marshall of England, and Earl of Pombroke, Who wedM tba 
Jady Isabella de Clare, 
daughter ofEarlStrong- 
bow by his second wife, 
the Fnncess Eva Mac 
Morogh, m whose right 
he claimed the lordship 
of Leinster The Earl, 
when in great danger 
at sea, made a vow that, 
in case he escaped, he 
would found an abbey 
on the spot where he 
landed in safety ” His bark was sheltered in Bannow bay, and he scrnjm- 
lously performed his vow by founding this abbey, which he dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and filled with Cisterdan monks, whom he brought 
from Tintem, in Monmouthshire, a monastery that owed its foundation 
to the house of Be Glare After the dissolution, the buildings and appur- 
tenances were granted, by Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Anthony Coldough, 
captain of the band of gentlemen pensioners, to hold in capite, at the annoaf 
rent of twenty-six shillings and four pence, Irish mopey In this family it 
still remains, part of the ancient structure having been converted into a 
modern dwelhng-house * 



* The Cololoughi are one of the familiea that are oodcr “ t)io oiirao of Are and water," aaid to jtASMBtiHni 
to a few, in England as well aa m Ireland, who hold eltatei once owned by the ohurcb The iMl||l(tioiMhlj| 
peaaantry have a legend, aicnbiug an evil influence of thia aort, pardy to this oanae, and partly to a tradMa^ 
that Sir Anthony murdered all the fhan he found in the houae on taking poBaeanon but chiefly to the flM 
of an ancient rath, one of thoae aaid to have been fre|aentfxl by tbe fairiea, having been levelled by Stf Owir 
Colclough Of thia latter gentleman they narrate tbe following tale —he waa engaged to the lovety hehreae 
of Bedmond, of the tower of Hook, and, going over to England on a uuaaion that ahall be deaenbed, Ihiilidr 
promiaed to bum a light in her chamber to gmde him on hia return home Having booated modi ffthe 
exploits of the Wexford hurlen to King William, with whom he was intimate, that monarch ohalleflied him 
to bring over tweatynme men of the county to play a match with the famoua hnrlera of Cornwall. Sir <llp|ISir 
held a grand game at Tintem Abbey, and, aeleoting the beat playera, took them over to the En^lah epolK i 
the king and queen, and a large aaaemblago of the nobility, wltncaaed the match Out of eompUsuiwt to 
WillimL, the Iriah were provided with yellow aiAea, or handkerchiefa, for their wikts, from which oiieipmetaiiee 
Wexford men axe atUl often called ** yellow bdliea.*' The Irlah ware of ooniae viotocs. Colelouj^ tjgtnndnf 
id tnnmpfa,ateered for tbe Tower of Hook. Here the outraged fairiea mlerpoaed , they lulled to iletp 

wl& Uieir muaio, and exUogulahad her eomtant lamp , her lover waa wreeked, and hia dead jMy ei# on 
ihore The dtaeonielate joupg helieaa, to eavo the Uvee of fhtnre manneri, oonvorted hoc fiithor^e tower 
into a lifhthoua^ irirfeh it remaim to tbe piment day. There la anothor traditlea, more fMaomMS though 
oqunlly romantic , that the flntGoleloU|h WaoOeetetary to o nobleiMB, who obtained the grant. TUaaaeniftuy 
he tent to the court of pipilith, to hnoe dd jfiwt mtifled; hia ifipOHaDoe and addpfaa a# wenwenthn 
viiglfldiueen, tbtd when y isiimmd tolidasdhefbimdtbot tlmdlM^eetffbried 
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13ie most remaxkablo nun, or rather assemblage of mins, in the county, 
tiAind nearly at the extremity of the bay. The “ Seven Castles of Clonmines,*\ 
Ibr so they are termed, lie together in a field, on a bank of ** the Scar,*' and 



have a singular and picturesque effect A MS description of Wexford, 
written in 1684, speaks of the town as "a very ancient corporation, but 
now quite ruinated, there remaining only four or five ruinated castles, an 
old ruined church called St. Nicholas, and a monastery, also ruined, called 
St. Augustine.” This account clearly makes out the *' seven,” as no doubt 
the helfiies of the church and abbey came in time to be reckoned as 
warlike towers. One of these edifices is still in possession of a descendant 
of its builder, seven centuries ago — Mr. Richard Sutton, a farmer, occupying 
the tower that was erected by Sir Roger de Sutton, a companion of Fitz- 
Stephen. Cloninines was a town of great antiquity, and of some extent, 
covering about twenty acres, surrounded by a vallum and fosse. In the time 
of the Danes, it had a mint for coining silver. The old MS. we have quoted, 
states that it " was a place of great trade in times passed, and a harbour for 
shipping, until the sand filled up the passage near the town of Banno, 
wHdi was the destruetioii of both these townes,” and that it ^'tooke its 
naiue from the nlver or royall mines formmly dug there and on the other 
aide the ziveK} there are ttiU to be scene five or six deepe pxtts or mines, 
and iome of the oare, y* was oast up, whidh seemes to eonti^ more leade 
than silver* Xhece lived in these partes within a fr w yaarea a rety <dd 
^ aayed he mnneinbered to have seen miiiers at worke there* but that 
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ihe river* water came in upon the workmen so fast that they were forced t£ 
quitt the undertaking for good and all.** 

A still more strO^g and interesting ruin, however, is the small church of 
Bannow, standing on the summit of a hill that overlooks a plain, of limit- 
ed extent, undulated 
with hillocks, between 
which are long straight 
and regular depres- 
sions, — clearly point- 
ing out the site of the 
“ Irish Herculaneum” 

— the old town of 
Bannow, buried, many 
years ago, beneath the 
sand. The little church, 
a few dilapidated walls, 
and a square tube of masonry, believed to have been the massive chimney ot 
the town-house, that peeps above the soil of the ehurch-yard, are the only 
relics of the work of man now visible in the district f. But the town may be 

* Thu river ii famed in tlio county liiatory as tbo barrier of tho English, and was called par eMotUmoe 
Thb Pill, a name applied gonoraily to tide>iulets. Sir George Carew, writing in Elizabeth's time, 
obierves that tho south part of the thiie, ** as the most civil part, is contayned within a river called Pill ; 
where tho auucyentest gentilmen, descended of the first eonqiierors, do inhabit , the other, also, without the 
nver, is inhabited by the original Inslic, the Kavanogbs, Moroghos, and KinBolagiis, who possosto the wooddy 
|mrl of the country, and yet are day lie more and more scatteicd by our Englisho gontilmeu, who incroebe 
upon thorn, and plant castles and piles witlnn them/* Holinshod alludes to the excliuive eftboti of thh 
natural circumvallation ; ** but of oil places,” he tells us, ** Weisforde, with the tcrntorie baied and per* 
closed within the river called the Pill, was so quite estranged from Inshiie, os if a traveller of tho Iriah 
hod pitcht bis foot within the Pill, and spoken Irish, tho Weisfordians would command him foortbwith 
to turne the other end of his toong, and speake English, or els bring his trouchman with him.” The 
guarding of this nver was deemed of such importance, that an act of porliamont was passed by Homy VI. 
for building towers upon its banks, and that none shal breake tho fortihcalions or strengUie of the water 
of Bannow, nor shal make noe waies on the same water ftvm tho woodo of Bannow to the pill ndjoyntnge to 
the river of Slane ; savinge soe much waies os shal be made by the comsndment and viewe of the bUhop and 
deane of Femes, the seneschoU of the libertie, and sherriSe of tho crosse.” By patent, Henry IV. appointed 
John Neville, Boron of Rosgorland, ” keeper ” of this water ; and the ancient feudal tenure by whleh the 
Hore family held the manor of the Pole, was ” the aorviceof keeping a passage over the Pill water m often oi 
the BOBslons ehould be held at Wexford.” 

t Before the Union, Bannow retamed two members to Parliament ; and they were elected, or rather 
elMted themMlTM, sitting upon this most of ma«m-work, which by on odd flclion was said to |w ” the town.'* 
That it was onoe of some note is certain. The gimnti by Charles the Second, under the Act of Settlement, 
mmtioB the following etreets In thli town High -stioet, Little-street, Weaver-street, Lody-sinet, and 
26 hoDses, moetly built of ilone. From tho quit-reni rolls which we exunined at Wexford, it contained, 
among ethers, the following etieete vii. Hi^-stnet, Wonver-ttroet, St. Oeoigo-etroet, UppeiHitnot, St, 
Tooloek'e.stnot, St. Mai7V4ti«et, St. Ivory-stNot, Imly-etreet, Uttle-etreet, foe. Fair elated boueee. 
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easily traced ; consisting of several wide streets, crossing one anotW, and 
extending generally eighty or a hundred yards before the traces are lost. 

There are no existing data to determine the precise period at which the 
submersion took place ; but there can be little doubt that the destruction 
was gradual, enabling the inhabitants to remove their goods ; and leaving 
nothing but bare walls for the sand to cover. The process by which 
it was destroyed is still going on in the vicinity, and it is curious to watch 
the perpetually changing character of tho adjacent soil as small clouds, 
of peculiarly fine sand, hover about it, now settling and now shifting, and 
where it meets an obstruction, forming round it a nucleus, and altering in a 
few hours the form of a particular spot*. 

The church is obviously of very remote origin. The windows are not 
of the pointed gothic, such as were introduced by the Normans ; but Saxon, 
similar to those of Cormac’s chapel, and in the style of architecture known to 
have existed in Ireland long prior to the invasion. The interior is filled with 
sculptured ornaments of great beauty as well as antiquity ; and the compara- 
tively modem graves of the lords of the soil ” arc mingled with those of their 
great English progenitors — for perhaps in no county of Ireland can there be 
found so many who trace their descent in a direct line from the triumphant 
knights of the reign of Henry the Second. For us, these graves have a 
deep and sacred interest; here repose the dear friends and beloved relatives 
of our childhood ; and a visit to the scene we are describing is, with us, though a 
sad, a profitable, pilgrimage — calling back to memory the neglected flowers 
of childhood, that were so fair and so fragrant. Surely they may blossom, in 
imagination, upon the graves of the true, the generous, the wholly virtuous I 


hone-mills, gardens, and other indioationi of a prosperous place, are also mentioned as paying quit-rent. 
In the 13th century it appears by the Chsrter of Ross it was one of the pnnripal son-port towns in the county ; 
but soon after a groat decay must hare taken place, as by the Rent-roll of Joan do Valence, Countess of Pem- 
broke, and Udy Palatine of Wexford, the rents of the buigages in the town were in 1307 worth 7/. 18t. W., 
And had formerly paid 8/. 1 0«. 

* “ Not only the town, bat the whole harbour,** writes Dr. Walsh, “ has undergone an extraordinary 
nuUUon from this cause. So late as the period of the Down Survey, in 1657, in the map of ihU diatrict, 
which I examined, the island of Slade lay opposite to the site of the town, leparated from It by a broad 
ebaniiel ; and it appears, from other authorities, that dtrections were given to maiinen how to steer up this 
ekaimel so as to clear some rocks which lay in the middle of it. There is now no idand of Slade, noK navi- 
gable dianoel ; the whole was filled up by the procen which covered the town.** 

The Bay of Bannow abounds with sea-fowl, and amoug them b one wlibh has been the occasion of very 
eztiMtdiiury opinions the banucle, a bird resembUng a wild goose, found In abundonoo in this bay, andi 
la that of Wexford. It foods on the tuberous roots of an aquatic grass, which b full of saoebarine juke ; and 
loatatd of the lauk liate of other sea-fowl, which food partly on fish, this bird acquires ftmn in aliment a 
delieate flavour that renders it highly prized. But the oireumstanee which long made It on object of tbo 
blgheat euiicsity, was an Idea thath was not ptodueed in the usual way, from the co of a parent, but 
that It nw the proternatuial pcodnetioxi of a shcU-fish, called a banade. Thb singular abmiditj b not to be 
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' Bannow, so entirely isolated, and so completely ** out of the way,** inclosed 
by its own bay and the outstretched arm of the Scar, and being the high road 
to no- where,” is remarkably fertile in character. When, in our early youth, 
our studies were made among its people, they had little intercourse with other 
parts of the country ; three or four families of resident gentry providing them 
with employment and protection. At that period, there were neither magistrate, 
attorney, doctor, nor ** post-office,** within eight miles of the sea-girt parish ; 
the gentry dispensed medicine, and the tenants trusted to their wisdom to 
reconcile their differences about a trespass, a bit of land, an ill word ; or if an 
obstinate son or daughter refused to be married according to their parents* 
desire, ** his honour ” was called upon to “ make them listen to rason,** and 
often succeeded in compelling the parents to act rightly and wisely, by suffering 
love to have his turn, instead of law. John Williams, the Bannow postman, 
supplied this primitive neighbourhood with news twice a week for, we believe, 
more than thirty years ; a right honest poor fellow, who brought all manner 
of, as he called them, odd come-shorts to obleege the neighbours,’* managed 
to keep the accounts of some dozen families in his head, and was never known 
to miscalculate a single penny. It is with no ordinary emotion we look back 
to our childhood’s years, spent within the now decaying walls of Graige ; every 
tree has, for us, a history — every rock a tongue — the waters that dance within 
the bays, or spaikle on the sands, are full of eloquence; and yet how 
melancholy is the tone in which they hold discourse with us-^ond yet how 
changed — we will not, cannot say with truth, "sadly changed,” for the 

c1iRi|[od to the Irish; it wos first published to the world by Gimldus Oambreniii, who accompA&led the early 
invaders, and saw the bud m this place. It was received with avidity in England, and set d^^irn among otlier 
ipeoioto miraoula of the new and barbarous country, where everything was wild and monstrous. The shell 
supposed to produce it is fiequently found on this coast, adhering to logs of wood and other substanees which 
have remained long in sea-water ; it is attached by a fleshy membrane at one end, and from the other issnes 
a fibrous beard which curls round the shell, and has a distant resemblance to the feathers of a fowl ; on 
this circumstance the story was founded. So late as the time of Oerard the botanist, it was finnly believed 
by the naturalists in England. In a folio edition of Qcraid's works, there is a long account of this prodi- 
gious birth, whidi be prefoces by saying, ** What mine eyes have seen, and mine hands have toudied, that 1 
will declare and he accompanies bis description with a plate, representing one of these birds hanging by its 
head to a bamaele-shell, as just excluded from it, and dropping into the sea. This fishy origi|i of the bird 
rendered it also an object of eeclesiostical controversy. It was disputed with much warmth in England, before 
the Reformation, that this Irish bird, having a fish for its parent, was not properly flesh, and so might be eaten 
with perfect propriety on fhst-days ; hence this delicious moat wu an flowed Inxury, in which many 
worfoy eodesiosUca eonsdentlously Indulged, in Lent. One learned man mode a sylloj^w to defend 
hit practice : ** Whatever it naturally born of flesh is flesh, but this bird hath no such origin tberafore U ii 
not flesh." Another retorted on him by the following ingenious position : " If a nun," said be, “were 
disposed to eat port of Adam's thigh, be would not be justified, I imagine, bectnte Adam WM not born from 
a parent of flesh.** Bo universal was this belief in the extraordinary origin of the bM, that Ittsnpposad 
pormt, the shell-fish, is called by oomchologiiu fojxu oaHjlbrie, ** the gooN-bcailng kpai." 
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present Lord of Bannow • ** merits all praise for his judicious improTements 
of a lovely district, now entirely his own. He sees the reward of his care and 
pains, in a prosperous and well-ordered peasantry ; land, fertile by nature 
and cultivation ; roads, the trees and hedge-rows of which might rival those of 
sunny England ; not a beggar to be seen in the whole neighbourhood ; a national 
school, filled with eager scholars, which, with all our partiality for that excellent 
arithmetician, “ Master Ben,” we must admit to be a vast modem improve- 
ment. A post-office is to be found perched on the hill of Carrig ; a dispensary 
is close at hand, where the poor are well supplied, and carefully tended ; there 
was a police station ; but we learn that, os the men had nothing to do but make 
love to village coquettes, it was deemed advisable to remove it. Cottages, 
white as snow, and garlanded with flowers, are so eommon that they fail to 
extort notice. These are the characteristics of the Bannow of to-day. Still we 
may be permitted to lament the many changes that have been wrought by the 
changer, Time. One of the houses of the “ good old times ” stands bleak and 
tenantlcss beside the sluggish Scar ; its master, who blessed, and was blessed 
by, all within his sphere — gone ! The good priest, who guarded every 
protestant of the parish during the troubles,” so that no drop of blood 
was shed there — gone ! the rector, and his stately wife, and smiling lovely 
daughters — gone ! the friends and relatives of our own early and beloved 
home — that home silent and solitary in the green-leaved wood, where they 
passed through the chequered scenes of life — they are all gone 1 Our readers, 
will, for once, we trust, forgive a brief indulgence of our own strong 
feelings ; we shall not have to ask it again. Twenty-and-four years ago seem, 
at this moment, but as yesterday. Dear Bannow I how mysterious and deep- 
rooted are the feelings that make the scenes of our early days a fairy land ; 
we shall never see any earthly spot to love as well ! 

But the people — ^what quaint, amusing people they were ; how they used 
to pour out their troubles, and enlarge upon their plans ! There was Kelly the 
piper, everlastingly complaining that some urchin, at wake, fair, or pattern, 

• At Bhiiiiow, we believe, one of the flnt. If not the flnt of the egrioultunl lehoolt of Iralnnd wu eoteb- 
liifaed, by the Re V. W illiam Hiekey, wliooe little pi acticnl works on hnibuidry, undor the name of Martin Dojflet 
addreaacd more particnlaily to the humbler classes, are wortli their weight in gold. Mr. Hickry.in process of 
tine, left the district, and under the care of Mr. Janies the school expanded into a general educadonal establlah- 
ment for young grntlemen. We have hcanl Its system highly extolled, is eomblning more rational and uiafhl 
inatruetteu ttan is generally grafted on the usnal achool routine ; and have heard gratifying reporta eonoeming 
the management” from several of his pupils, who are making honourable way in the world. We ean our- 
•elTWhear teatimony to the salubrity of the altuatlou, and to the exceeding care to heidth, ditpUyed by judloioui 

and regular attention to exercise ; a very minute inspection of every ono of its d^^nrtmenU justiflei us in 
elmneteiiiiog it at highly creditahle to the district, and a ver> serviceable auslliaiy to the neigfahoniing gentry. 
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had cut his pipes, and let out the music ; '* there was Paddy CahiU, the 
Bannow boatman, as eyerlastingly complained of, for refusing to ply the ferry, 
and gravely arguing that “ upon his conscience he didn't see why he should 
bother the boat by taking the water, when he had money in his pocket, and 
whiskey on his hob ; ** there was Elsee, the fairy woman, who would sell any 
girl a love- charm for sixpence, and secure to a wife her husband’s safe return 
from a fishing trip, for the quarter of a maze of herrings ; there was a poor 
scholar who wrote poetry in Latin and English, a pale, attenuated creature, 
who found a drop of sweet milk and a mealy potatoe ** in every cottage, or 
a new-laid egg on the high shelf: the Irish peasants worship talent. There 
was our old coachman, “ Old Frank,” who, in “ the miserable year *98,” buried 
the plate in the asparagus beds, the wine under the haystack, and concealed 
the old fat coach-horses in the fowl-house ! Stiff old Frank, whom no one 
ever contradicted, and who contradicted every body ; who would insist that his 
livery never grew old ; who broke dogs, and who for mastering horses was 
almost as famous as the Whisperer ; ” who was forty years coachman in one 
family; who came in, cvciy day after dinner, for his tumbler of punch, and 
when invariably asked by his master how he liked his punch, as invariably 
answered, with a cough and a smile, “ Ladies’ punch, plaze yer honor, hot, 
strong, and sweet.” Poor Frank I few servants, now-a-days, are as faithful! 

Ah I we could fill a volume with memories of our old friends, high and low, 
rich and poor; and sketch their characters with an untiring pen from a 
store almost inexhaustible. We may draw one portrait at full length; 
premising that “ a jolter” — a man selling oysters, brooms, and sundries — ^was 
as welcome to the servants’ hall, as a pedlar, with shawls and laces, to the 
drawing-room, in our isolated and “ out-of-the-way ” Bannow. W e remember 
when the return of the crows to the rookery was an event eagerly looked for 
in our solitary and thoughtful childhood. 

“ Pat the Oyster,” or “ Paddy the Broom,” for his cognomen changed with 
the seasons — ^was a tall piece of mortality who guided his spare donkey by means 
of what he called a ** Devil’s tail,” a long branch of sea-weed, from which 
sprang several broad sea ribands — his hat ornamented with various tuff# of, to 
quote again from his vocabulary, “ the same illement.” When the oyster 
season was passed. Fat threw aside his ocean emblems, trimmed his hat with 
heather, swayed his donkey with a broom-wand, and instead of singing 
hoarsely ** Old Ben Bow,” as he trudged through the narrow lanes, muttered 
The Wind that shakes the Barley.” At that time he was considered by no 
means a good-tempered person, but rather cross-grained and bitter, or sour^ 
or whatever people choose to denominate the continual sharp and snappish 
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mood of mind and manner, anydiing but amiable or agreeable. Tet ** Fat the 
Oyster*’ no sooner made his appearance at the back entrance than every 
servant in our house gathered round him, some for the purpose of tormenting, 
and others to watch the tormentors. “ Fair weather to you. Fat ! Fat, what 
has crossed you this morning ? — ^you look sour enough to turn the cream to 
curd.” “ Pat, I wouldn’t be the woman that owned you for a thrifle and 
one, very like the “ Mrs. Candour ” of serving-life, would add, Ah girls I let 
the poor fellow alone, if he does look cross : surely two wives at a time are 
enough to make any man fractious.” 

“There’s one thing,” was Pat’s answer to this raking up of an old 
grievance, “ there’s one thing would make it worse.” “ What is it, Pat 
dear?” inquired the scandal-monger. “Having you for a third!” was his 
reply. Now a woman never forgives a “ slur ” of this kind ; and it is our 
firm belief that half the idle, tattling, ill-natured, gossiping stoiies that went 
about the country concerning poor Pat, originated with the insulted laundress. 
This she denied ; but certainly, if she did not actually invent, she wove a yarn 
out of a spider’s web. Pat’s responses in general were very epigrammatic ; 
but when he descanted on the delicacy of his oysters, or the power of his 
brooms, he became eloquent. He was also proud of being a Wexford, or as 
he pronounced it, a “Waxford” man ; and nothing afiionted him so much as 
being asked if he belonged to Munster or Connaught. 

Is’t for a Connaught boy you take me ? One of the three grate backbiters 
— a flea, a fly, or a Connaught man ! Och ! tarc-an-ounty. Agh-a-Wisha 1 
No, I’m for Waxford — as the Mimber said; and not a taste ashamed of my 
county nor my county of me ; look at thim oysters now ; there’s whoppers ; 
they scorn to open their mouths at ye beliind yer back — ^there’s an oyster ! 
every sacret he has he keeps to himself, and himself in the bargain, until 
some murderin’ Oliver Crummcl of a knife brakes into his castle — the way he 
did, the thieving marauder, all over the world and Ireland to the back of it ! ” 

The servants would complain that his last brooms were bad ; now, it 
was always an undetermined point whether he most resented an insult offered 
to his county, his oysters, or his brooms. 

Tare-an-ounty, woman, do you expect the broom to go forward into the 
flure, and sweep on of itself? — ^is that what you want? a broom that would 
dane the flure without any trouble — the samo as a leprehawn or a fairy l^t’s 
the laziness hinders ye from taching the innocent broom to do its duty — the 
laziness — the pure laziness I — the worst disease and the hardest to cure that 
ever got into the country — ^brooms in troth 1 Next to the oysters, which the 
Almighty mode, are the brooms that I make, which every house and cabin* 
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keeper in Bannow swears are pattern brooms — decent women I good right 
haye they to know. Show me a Bannow woman without shoes on her feet, 
a bonnet to shade her face^ and fair fame as her fortune ; there’s no tramp of 
a beggar’s foot on the sands of Bannow ; no starvation ! they know the taste 
of good oysters, and Bannow and the Bar’ney forth smell from one end to the 
other of beans and bacon. Agh-a-hah 1 ” 

“ Why Pat,” interrupted another tormentor ; “ why do you call them 
Wexford brooms ; you know you cut them in Wicklow ! ” 

And where’s the odds ? If they were cut in Wicklow, they were tied in 
Waxford : I don’t want any one to buy them; the Bannow postman can tell 
how it*8 with every one in the town. — ‘Mister Patiick, when the oyster 
fadison is over (and sure it’s your oysters that are the beauties) you’ll not forget 
the brooms.* Don’t I, travelling from Fetherd, come round over Wellington 
bridge, just out of consideration for my customers — to keep my brooms dry ? ” 

So they all chafed “Pat the Oyster” with such vaiiety as circumstances 
might suggest. But all things are liable to change. One day Pat made his 
appearance with a strip of black stuff pinned round his hat, from which sea- 
weed and heather had both vanished. “ What’s yer trouble Pat, my poor 
fellow ? we’re sorry for it,” was the observation. 

“ More than I am,” was the honest reply. “ The ould woman’s gone at 
last, God be good to her. So I put this black strip about my hat for dacency.” 

“Was she very old, Pat ?” 

“ Bedad ! she was ; tare-an-ounty ould 1” 

“ Oh, then,” said a sharp, black-eyed, laughing, lovely, Barony-forth girl; 
“ Oh then, Pat, that could not be the one you brought to our place last 
autumn, for she was a bright little woman intirely — ^mighty natc.” 

“ And pray why not ? You’re a fine judge of ages, to be sure I you 
women have a way of making yourselves look young — a fine cap about your 
face, with bordering for all the world like crimped cod — to hide the wrinkles ; 
and eighteen pennorth of false hair — like the fringe on a lobster’s leg — and 
the father of mischief would not tell your age I If a body could guess yer 
years as they do the horses’, troth ye’d all be apter to keep yer mouths shut. 
And it’s only afraid that I won’t make you an offer, as the song says, of my 
‘hand and heart,’ that sets you down upon me. I’m sure the weather ought 
to have grate care intirely over poor bachelors and widow men, seeing how 
they’re hunted through the counthry by all the idle girls that’s wanting 
husbands. It’s myself wiU be obliged to marry one or other of them soon, 
just out of regard to the paoe of mind of the town lands 1 travel, and the 
safety of my own soul 1” 
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This declaration was received, as all declarations invariably are, according to 
the temper of the hearer, rather than according to the meaning of the speaker; 
and Paddy departed, leaving an impression — rather from the new life of his 
manner, than from his spoken words — that he was really a free man. Certainly 
the belief that he was a free man caused a change of opinion in his favour. 
A wonderful degree of charity mingled with the comments that followed his 
departure. “ The straame was deep, and the cliff high — ^but neither so deep 
or so high as they were made out.** “ Everybody knew ‘ Pat the Oyster ’ was 
cross-grained, but no one knew the provocation he got from a fractious old 
woman; but he was as honest as the sun in June, and never spoke an ill 
word of friend or foe behind their back.** ** If he was nothing but a jowlter, 
there wasn*t a gentleman in the county that would not discoorse him.*’ 
And the laundry-maid — the very “ Mrs. Candour,” who had twitted him in 
so public a manner about his two wives — added, “ That to be sure there 
was no believing the talk of the country — she only repeated what she 
heard about his wives — it might not be true — she dared to say, it was a 
lie — ^indeed she always thought so — only she liked to ffet a ri&e out of 
Paddy — he was so ready with his answers ! ** Then came calculations 
amongst the elders as to the amount of Pat’s funded property, and all 
agreed that ** his stocking ** was heavier with silver than copper ; and that 
he was a good-looking man of his years, with no worse word in his mouth 
than “ tare-an-oufth/.** 

In the mean time, Pat seemed to rejoice in his liberty like an old eagle 
freed from his chain. His voice cleared — he gave “ Old Ben Bow,” as he 
paced down Graige avenue, the following week, with increased spirit — 
sported a new hat — new panniers — ^and fattened the old donkey, until it 
looked like a new one. “ Pat the Oyster ” was decidedly changed — the 
perpetual blister had been removed — the chain broken. 

" If you please,, ma’am,” said the laundry-maid, to our grand-dame, a day 
or two before the commencement of Lent ; “ If you please, I’m sorry to leave 
the service, but 1 want to have it over before Lent is on us. He’s taken a natc 
little shop in Wexford, and between the oysters and the brooms, and letting 
a couple of the rooms furnished — with the blessing ! — ^we’U not be bad off. 
His reverence would not * say the words * for us without telling your honour. 
1 never would have married a jowlter^” she added ; “ but a shopkeeper, ma’am 
—a shopkeeper ! is very different.” 

** She’d have me any way she could get me, madam, and tare-an-ounty 
glad to catch me 1” said ** Pat the Oyster,” poking his head into the parlour 
window. There is little doubt that Pat was right 
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The Baronies of Bargy and Forth^ which extend along the coast |rom the 
Bay of Bonnow to the Bay of Wexford, form, perhaps, the most singular and 
remarkable district of Ireland ; its inhabitants being, to this day " a peculiar 
people,” more distinct from the aboriginal Irish than from the Welsh, of 
whom they are undoubtedly descendants. Of the peculiar locality from 
whence they originally came, however, there is no evidence ; they seem to 
have settled as colonists rather than as invaders, and, probably, preceded, by a 
long period, the arrival of the Anglo-Norman allies of Dermot Mac Morogh. 
Vallancey, who published, in the second volume of the Proceedings of 
the Eoyal Irish Academy, a ''memoir of the Anglo-Saxon colony,” has 
thrown little or no light upon the subject; his inquiries appear to have 
been limited, and his information meagre ; the chief value of his report 
being a scanty vocabulary of their language — ^valuable still, for it is daily 
becoming less and less, and in a few years will, no doubt, be obsolete *. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the colonists, their posterity 
have continued to the present day a very peculiar race. The various wars 
under the reigns of Elizabeth, the second Jt^mes, and the government of 
Cromwell, appear to have affected the chiefs or head-men of these Baronies 


* Wo met with Tory fow, throughout the Btroniea, who could supply us with more than a few words, and 
with only one person who could hold a conversation in the language. Tiie kindness of a gentleman ** bora 
and reared " among thii pnmitivo people, enabled us to procure a laige ooUection of their peculiar ternMi 
wo copy a fow of them— sufficient to give the reader a notion of their character— CAotir, giant shame, 

kempfUrfp), kennen, known, f/e<, hindered, m€ith, a meadow, raetsoms, fhir, redesman, adviser; 
ramshogue, foolish talk These we give from our own gatherings The list of YoUancey contains about 
300 words , and among them are several which, though now obsolete in Englsnd, are to be ftequently enoouuterid 
in the pages of Qower, Chaucer, and the earlier English poets— some of them indeed having been used bj 
Shakespeare and Bon Jonson. A singular document wu given to ua- by the writer of it (the gentlpman we 
have referred to), who formed it from hia own knowledge of the tongue, aided by the memoriea of tome of the 
older peaaanta. It la an address presented to the Marquis of Nonnanhy, (who, while Lord-Lieutenaat bf Ireland 
paid a visit to the district) at Bollytrent, on the 12th of August, 1836 ; and is entitled yesoumlsilvs q»koen 
o ouz, dwellers o’ Baronie Forth, Weisfortlie ” — 

“Wee, Vassaleso’*' His Most Gracious Majesty*’ Wil}amoee4th,aD azweevinlieohotenaccMidanloyale 
Dwellers na Baronie Forthe, crave na dieka luekie aote t’uck neeber Ih' Eceelleneie, an na plainU gtrbe o' 
oure yolk talke, wi vongem o’ core t* gie oure zense o' ye grades wllke be ee dighte wi yer name,m whllko 
wee canna zie, alhiet o’ ’ Goyeroere,’ * Statesman,* an alike. Yer ercha an al o' wbilke yt hMth wt gteesum 
o' core th* oure eene denmeth apan je Vigere o' dicke zovereine, Wilyame ee 4th, nnnere quhost Ikthe^ 
zwie oure deia be ee spant, az avare ye trad dioke lone, yer name waz ee Kent var ee ' Vrient o' ZtvtrMt/ 
an * /Te quAo drake nookers o' xlavet.^ Mong outzelvea— var wee dwitbeth an Irelone az onre genersM 
haime— y' aat Ue laotzom hone delt t’ ouz ye laas ee mete Tar eroba vassale, ne’er dwitben tmu dieke wil 
nar dlelta. Wee dwltho ye ane qnheae dlpa bee gien var ee gudeviie o’ ye lone ye zweo, t^ivaiMe paoe na 
livertie, on wi'ottt vBndi, ee garde o' genenle rioghts an poplare vartoe. Ye pe c » y et we mti 14 I, ye 
peoe— quhUke be ee etmt o'er ye lone, ilnoe th’eet ee oam,pwo'th y^d wee eliiio needed ye gHtee 0 * genenle 
rlogbta, u be daplilte Ue ge fiaoteee* tUe goTorasente, Ye etate na dlehe die o* ye lune, m quhilke bo 
ne'er ftah. par nolle, eltiet * CemUtntlenel AgltatioB,’ ye min e* bopaa ee Ul|^rtedti oUmpe ne yer n««« 
he rpmend Ughtzom, Yer nune w letfSi erenet awe yie et'iiB a dldw rvaf Ue, eiettt fvUlbe ye brine • 

TOP. ti. v 
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oidj) and to liave left the humble classes undisturbed, except by a change of 
masters. Extraordinary comforts and unusual independence were still the 
lot of the majority. 

The peninsular position of these Baronies-— the sea on the one side, and 
the mountain of Forth on the other— contributed, no doubt, in a great 
degree to the safety and stability of the colony ; yet had it not been for 
the numerous castles, or, more properly speaking, fortaliceSf the ruins of 
which form so remarkable a feature in the landscape, the courage and 
daring of the native Irish would have caused their extermination. Over 
^ a surface of about 40,000 acres, there are still standing the remains of 
fifty-nine such buildings ; and the sites of many more can still be pointed 
out. The walls of solid masonry were equally secure against the arrows 
and javelins of the foe, and the effects of fire. Their roofs could not be 
given “ to the flames ” nor their ** flesh to the eagles,” while entrenched in 
these strong-holds ; the castle of the chief was the rendezvous of the vassal, 
and the flocks and herds. A plentiful supply of pure water was never want- 
ing where a castle was erected ; and from the warder's watch-tower on the 
summit, two at least, and often six or more, castles were in sight. The beacon 


zn, «a ee engv o' nogbanei cazed na balko. Na onro gladoa ana qiiliilke wc dvltt wic mattoc, an zing I'oui'e 
oaulea wl plou, w«e hert oo zough o' ye colurc o' pare na name o' * Mulgravo.' Wi 'Inahmen* oure 
genende bopea be ee bond — ax ' Irishmm ' an az Dwellen na coske and loyale o’ Baronio Fortbe, w'oul die 
on ercha die, oure maunei an our gurlea, prie var lang an bappie zinoa abornc o' loumagh, an ee vUt vri 
benizonai an yuzel an oure gude zoTerrine 'till oezin o' our dioa be vare aye ee go t' glade.” 

** We, the Bubjeeti of hia Moat Qradoua Majeaty, Willlwn the Fourth, and oa we truly believe both fUtbful 
and loyal inhabitanta of the Barony Forth, beg leave at thie lavouinble opportunity to approach your Excellency, 
and in the eimple dreea of our old dialect to pour forth from the fallneea of our bearta our aonae of tbe qualiuca 
which chancteriie your name, and for which we have no worda but of ' Governor,' ' Btateaman,' &c. In 
each and every condition, it la with joy of heart that our eyea real upon tbe repreaeDtative of that aovereign, 
William tbe Fourth, under whoie paternal rule our daya are apent; for before your foot preaaed thia aoil, your 
name waa known to ua aa tbe * Friend of liberty,’ and ' He who broke the fettera of the alave.' Unto 
ouraclvea— for we look on Ireland to be our common country— you have with impartiality (of hand) 
miniitered to ua the lawa made foreveiy auhject widiout r^rd to tbia party or to that. Wo behold you ono 
wfaoae daya are devoted to tbe welAm of the land you govern, to promote peace and liberty — tbe unoompro- 
miiiiig guardian of common rigbtaand popular virtue. Tbe peace— yet we may lay the profound peace— which 
ovenpreada the land aince your arrival, provea that we stood alone io need of the enjoyment of common 
prtvilcgea, aa ii demonatiated by the roaulta of your governmeot. The condition thIa day of the country, in 
which ia neither tumult nor oonfualen, but that Conatitutional Agitation, the oonaeqnenoe of diaappitinted 
hopea^ conflrma your rale to be rare and enlightened. Your fame came before yon, even Into tbia ittired 
apet, to wbicb neitber the wateca of the aaa yonder, nor tbe rugged meuntaina above, cauaed any Impedfaneiit. 
In onr vaUeya when we wen digging with the q»de, or aa we wl^tled to oar hoiaea at the plough, tre hand In 
the word ' Mulgnve,’ the dietant aonnd of the wingi of tbe dove of peaee. With Iridbnen enr oommoo 
hopee an Inaaparahly wound np— aa Iiiabmen and aa inhabitaoH of tlm Benny of Forth, ftlAftil tad loyal, 
we will daily, and every day, onr wives and ear children, fmplon long and happy daya, ftia ftem nlalaa- 
dbely,aiid fllled with bleninga, fbr younelf and our good sovenign, nntil the atm bf onr UvM be for emgeiM 
dttWB the ahaded vaUey (of death).” 
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fire, or other signal, raised on one, spread the alarm in a short time ow the 
entire county*. 

These castles have, for the most part, the same character ; a single tower at one 
comer of a square 
battlemented court- 
yard. Mr. Nichol 
sketched for us the 
castle of Bathmac- 
nee, the property of 
H. K. G. Morgan, 

Esq., as a character- 
istic example, in a 
very good state of 
preservation. Some 
time ago it was fall- 
ing to decay, when 
Mr. Morgan had it 
roofed, and the 

foundations properly repaired — so that it is likely to illustrate the style of the 
period of its erection for some centuries to come. 

The people of Forth and Bargy are, on the average, rather above the 
middle size ; stouter, generally, than the native Irish, and of a slower and more 
sober footstep. From early life they arc accustomed to active habits of 
industry ; and there were, until very lately, but few cottagers or working men 
who had not from one to three acres of ground attached to the dwelling. 
The children are removed, early, to the employment of the farmers under 
whom their fathers worked, and sons have succeeded parents in the same 
families for many generations. The dress of all classes of farmers and 
cottagers, for general use, even at the present day, consists of home manufac- 
ture — formerly there was nothing purchased from a shop. The flax grown 
on the farm is dressed and spun in the farm-house, woven by some neigh- 
bouring weaver, and very often bleached by the frugal housewife herself. 
Wool is also shorn from the farmer’s own sheep by himself or son, spun by his 

* The number of eedeelMtioal edifieei m the Berony of Forth u ii extraordintrj u that of the militiiv. 
The MS. to whioh m haeo rebired gieei e eetelogue of them, unountiog to eighteen ehurehep, thirtj-three 
ohepeli (dne being innexed to eeeh eaitle), two oonrenti, and a hoipital. The MS. from whiefa we quote ii a 
deacaiption of thb eounty, the Banmp of Forth eipeeialljr, bj Robert Leigh, Eiq., of Roeqgarland, and Oolonel 
Bolomon B I c b ar da , dated 1684 ; tbla ourione and intereetiDg Toiume, written for the uae of the learned 
Sir William Pett 7 ,Uin the po wemi on of Mr. More, of Pole More, from whoae eolleetioni for a hlatorjr of the 
ahire(i^lch he deaigneto publiih) we have derived much information. 
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wife, daughters, and maid-servants, and manufactured into cloth, linsey-wolsey, 
flannel, blankets, and stockingi^for domestic use. Increased facilities fer 
trade have tended to diminish, but not to supersede this habit *. 

The dwelling-houses and out-offices are far more convenient and comfort- 
able than most Irish houses. They are generally clay built, but dashed, or 
encrusted, without and within, with lime-mortar, neatly thatched, and have 
solid chimneys of masonry, not wicker-work plastered, so common and so 
dangerous elsewhere. Habituated to live dependent on their own resources, 
modern improvements were slower in gaining admittance among them than 
in other districts ; and their customs being for ages superior to those of their 
neighbours, they were unwilling to hazard changes. Their industry is more 
uniform, not only throughout the day, but throughout the year — seldom break- 
ing into fits of excessive action, and then as listlessly idling or resting. 

Of native travelling beggars there are none in the district. Such as 
have no direct personal means of support apply to their more fortunate 
neighbours, and neither consider themselves, nor are tixey considered by 
others, as beggars. In every farm-house, a sack of meal was formerly 
placed, open in the kitchen, with a plate, to be dealt out in charity to the 
wandering poor ; whilst food and lodging was to be found wherever it was 
required. 

While the male portion is engaged in out-door work, the females are no 
less so within ; and the winter evenings arc employed in spinning, knitting, 
and sewing. The manufacture of straw-plait is to be found in every house ; 
and many a young girl has exhibited no discreditable an imitation of Leghorn, 
the work of her hands, and from her own preparation of the traneen. In 
dress, the farmers’ daughters will imitate the fashions of the higher orders, and 
are in general remarkable for a pleasing feminine beauty and fairness of com- 
plexion, combined with a general superior symmetry of person. They are 

• We have often heard peaianti of the Barony humqing an old long, of nhicb the following wae the 
burden 

** I kill my own lamb, my own chicken*, and ham, 

And I abear my own aheep and I wear it.*’ 

8o general wa* the growth of flax formerly, that kilo* for drying it were erected In every town-hnd — a wlae 
ptecantien agdnat the danger of fire to the dwellingi — and a wooden initniment (or break) called a ** Nabor,** 
formed a neeemuy appendage to every Tillage. Aa the head wu a large lump of wpod, a dunoe or blockhead 
was called a " Nabor-heade.** Wheat ia pretty generally culuvated, but tbe aoil ia much better adapted to 
tbe growth of barley, the meal of which fonna the bread of tbe labouring populace Befora the exeiee lawe 
were pot into etriet feree, beer of a very raperier kind waa brewed in erery houae for domeatic uae and boepl- 
tallty, and in winter and oariy a^ng eupplied the place of milk. Oeta were not to generally aowo, andara 
need only in the form of grita, or graate, ac etinbout fer breakfitft, bread mad# ftwm oatmeal being in Utile 
eeteem with tbe natiree. Beana are extenaively aown, the abondanee of Ma-manuTe being highly Rronrable. 
Uttfll Intelj, more beaiu were raised here than in all tbe reatof Ireland put together. 
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remarkably careful in rearing all kinds of domestic fowls^ and especiaUy^for 
forcing or cramming poultry ; the moneys received for which are, by immemonal 
usage, the perquisites of the industrious daughters. Thus they are enabled to 
procure, independently of their fathers, many little articles of finery they would 
not otherwise ask for, and a spirit of thrift and cleanliness and honest pride is 
firmly established. Honesty, and even absence of suspicion of Uieft, prevailed 
so generally, that locks were unknown ; and a simple bolt formed the interior 
fastening, whilst the barn, and all the outhouses, were left on tJte latch. 

We have joined, in our description, the two Baronies, because their habits 
are precisely similar ; and they present nearly the same aspect of cheerfulness, 
good order, and prosperity. As we have intimated, they abound in remains 
of old castles, all of them having nearly the same character. We have given 
an engiaving of the most 
remarkable one in the 
Forth Barony, and introduce 
here a drawing of the most 
interesting in the Barony 
of Bdrgy — Bargy castle, 
formerly the lesidence of 
the unfortunate Bagenal 
Harvey. After his execu- 
tion, his estates were of 
course forfeited to the 
crown ; but they were 
subsequently restored to his 
bi other. In the rebellion 
of 1798, no properties 
changed hands : a generous 
and a wise arrangement on 
the part of government. 

The erection of a lighthouse on the Tuskar Rock — the extreme south-east 
point of Ireland— has been one of the most valuable works ever raised on the 
Irish coast. The work was commenced in the summer of 1813 *, and on the 

* On the evening of the 1 6th of October • atronggele ipning op from the 8. W. and increeeed in fiiry tUl the 
18th. Thf condition of the unfortunate men on the rook became frightfiillyaivful. The hugp biUowa bq^an 
to roll over the entire extent ef the rock, exceeding a earface of more than three aoree. The verj aummit of 
the building vaa far overtoiqied. The abeda and vorkhouaea were awept away in an inatxnt , the loaa of human 
lifiB at the moment waa more than thirty, and thoee only who dung to ohaina and laige blooka aui vived the follow- 
ing wave. Every aueoeeding wave aw^t away aome poor wretch. Some bound themaelvee by ropee to the 
diaioaandUockB,aod fhrtunately the tide began to lower, yet the fhry of the elementa abated not, Theunfiiriu- 
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evening of Sunday, June 4, 1815, the light, the mariner’B guiding-star to the 
Irish Channel, was first exhibited. It consists of 21 Argand lamps, acting 
on refiectors, having seven lamps presenting one light every two minutes, 
and one seven of the 21 presents a deep red light each six minutes — the 
term of the revolution. The lights are 105 feet from the base, and the vane 
from high-water mark is 134 feet. The entire construction is a fine 
work of art ; and though the furious billows have beaten to the height of 
fifty feet on the cone-shaped building, not the least effect or injury has been 
yet sustained. 

Numerous Raths are dispersed throughout the Baronies ; but in most 
places the vallum, or rampart, has been partially carried away, and a more 
than usual fertility is the distinctive mark of the site. The most perfect one 
is at a place called “ Bally trent,” in Forth, near to the sea-shore. It is formed 
of two concentric circles, or ramparts, formed of clay, sand, and stones, carried 
thither from the sea-bank. It is now planted as an ornamental garden, and 
has a fine effect. On the top of each rampart are gravel walks bordered with 
evergreens. The summit circumference of the inner, and lower one, is two 
hundred and fifty yards ; the summit of the outer is six hundred and forty- 
nine yards, its height twenty-one feet, and thickness thirty-seven. In the 
immediate vicinity arc the remains of two others*. 

Nearly in the centre of this fertile barony of Forth is Johnstown castle, 
the seat of Hamilton Knox Grogan Morgan, Esq., a descendant of the great 
Scottish reformer. The castle is modem, but built on the site of a very 
ancient structure, a tower of which, indeed, is part of the present building. 
It is formed entirely of gpranite, procured from the quarries of Carlow county ; 
and, when finished, the mansion will rank among the most elegant and 
magnificent in the kingdom. The limits to which our work is confined, 
preclude us from noticing, as we progress, the various seats of the gentry ; 
we shall in this instance depart from our usual plan, less because wc owe a 

nate aarTiTon prepared against the horrors of the next fhU tide, which if posable was more dreadfullp violent. 
In this condition tbo3r remained for forty-eight hoars, never free from the running of the sea, and frequently 
buried at liigh tide, many feet beneath tlie moving mountains of water. The building Itself was demolished, 
and aevml poor ereatnres were hurled along with the mass of stones into the abyss. Others were tom fiwm 
the ehaina, benumbed and exhausted,wbilst oevenl died lashed in the embrace of the iron chain, which had almost 
cut their bodies In two. Nineteen shattered and mutilated creatures were at length, with great difficulty, ressued 
from tbdr horrid condition. 

* In the mmparts of the perfect one at Balljtrent U observable a considerable dqiresslon In the due 
East and West pdnts ; supporting the opinion that (heir use vma religions, and the woiriilp that of the sun. 
When anywhere within the enter rampart (even on the summit of the inner one|, we have no view of any- 
dblag terreelrla] ; and the depremion at the East gave the worshipper in the Interior (he fbet view of the Deity 
fat the meraing, and that in Uie West the lost view his deportiqg i^ory, nnmbted with any earthly ol^eeta. 
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large debt of affection to the estimable proprietors of this domain, gg 
affording us a fitting oppor< 
tunity to exhibit the yast 
improvements and great 
good that may be effected 
by a considerate and gener- 
ous “ lord of the soil ** in 
Ireland. We have ex- 
amined no estate in the 
kingdom which affords 
more unequivocal proof 
that a landlord may^ if he 
pleases, surround himself 
with a comfortable, a pros- 
perous, an attached, and a 
grateful tenantry. 

Happily, Wexford is, in 
one respect, highly privi- 
leged — few of its landed 
proprietors are absentees. There are no huge estates, over which several 
agents must, of necessity, be placed ; and as very few of its gentry have 
involved properties, it follows, as matter of course, that the tenants are in 
easy circumstances, and are neither rack-rented nor pressed for sudden 
payments*. Unfortunately, few of the Irish counties are so auspiciously 

* A list of the ** good kndlorde ” of the county of Wexford would occupy Nverel pegee Many of them 
liavo aucceufully laboured to intioduce improvementa among the people. A few of them we may net omit 
to notico — “ Courtown,” the acat of the Earl of Courtown, it a model of excellent management. Two of 
the higheat improvementa in agncuUure were firat introduced into Ireland under the patriotic diieetlona of the 
late Earl of Courtown, Arthur Young tella ua, m hia Tour in 1776, that the Brat field of turmpa ho mw 

in Ireland waa hero , and the preaent peer, whoae nnceaaing care and attention to eveiyUiing that may^ bo 
eonducive to the proapenty of thoaa around him, la the admiration of all who witneu it, haa recently intre- 
duoed the making and bunung of naAiniMO nun, that itne qud non in a wet dhnate, having brought ovw an 
experienced kilo-biimer from Stalfordahire to lupenntend the worka. The new harbour formed at Oonrtown 
is alio a work of patnotiam and hunrarnty. The eveigreena at Courtown are remarkable for their enonnona 
ahw and luxuriance; the extent of garden and ornamented ground u very laige, near 40 aorea; there la a fine 
avenue of limea, run np to a great height, the interior nf which perfectly repreaenta the aide of a gothic 
oaihedral. The Ounavaia meanden through a magnificent glen of two milea m length, (he banka of iduch 
are clothed prith enonnona beech, and other fine timber. Of ** Wella,*' the Beat of Robert DoySe, Eaq., (he 
Rev. Mr. Ifickey, m hia « Hinta to email Farmera,’^ thna ipeaka : — ** The extennve demeann exbibita the 
moat perftnt ayatem of agncnlture on a large acale , (he fielda, 20 acrea in extent, an laid nut with mathe- 
madoal praeidon ; all the fencea an preaerved and trimmed with Englfdi exactneaa, and the implementa of 
huaihandry, oattie, Ac. flW., an of the beat deieription.** It may be added that the whole aeat haa mon tlie 
dhanetkr of an ancient E^lidi nridenee than any paRiapa hi Inland* The manalon la of nd hdek, freed 
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drcimistanced ; in many instances a nominal rent-roll misleads the owner into 
an expenditure far beyond his actual income ; the conaequence naturally is^ 
that the landlord and the tenant are mutually embarrassed, that an air of 
poverty equally pervades the mansion and the cottage, and that prosperity to 
either is totally out of the question 

The estate of Mr. Morgan is as beautiful a picture of healthful improve- 
ment and happy independence as the country can supply. Possessed of a 
very large fortune, and resident in one of the most fertile tracts of the 
kingdom, his efforts, seconded by those of his estimable lady, have been 
devoted to bettering the condition of their tenantry — and they have been 
eminently successful. The visitor sees no miserable hovel in this neighbour- 
hood ; no sickly, or squalid, or sturdy mendicant , no ill-clad workmen ; 
nothing, in short, which indicates that hard-handed labour is barely sufficient 
to keep the wolf— hunger — ^from the door. Cottages such as this, the artist 

copied from one of the 
gioups, are abundantly scat- 
tered over the district ; 
pretty without, and com- 
fortable within. We have 
entered them at all hours, and 
invariably found everything 
neat and well-ordered. Irish 
poverty, with its attendant 
ills, would here seem a 
fable. And how has this 
glorious object been attained? The secret is told in a sentence; by letting 

with white gniute, in the neh Tudor style , the hall, ttaircue, lohbiea, and pnneipel apartments wainseoted 
with old carred oak *’ Castle Boro, the seat of Lord Carew, was unhappily destroyed by fire about a year 
Sfo , but it b rebuilding in a style worthy of the taste and magnificenre of lU noble proprietor, who deservedly 
naka h^ Mftoag the liberal and improving landlords of Ireland Of " Dannow,” the estate of Thomu Doyae, 
Esq., w» have spoken elsewhere. There is nothing supenor to it in the kingdom. Hb tenants an, 

with seaicely an ezeeption, “ men of property.** “ Wilton," the seat of the late Aleoek, Esq., (the 

heir b a miaor) is one of the moat peifeet and beautiful examples of a modern eaetle to be found in the 
country. In short, then b no district in Wexford that does not exhibit proof of the advantsges to be denved 
from the penonxl cam of resUent proprietors. 

• The good old pnost of Blari^.— of whom WO have honlofore made gmtcfyil mention— thhs expeeswd 
faimaelftouaonthesubjeet,hiUingtbenaU on thehend- **)^usee, sir, the way of it is this} the Uph 
gently are ambitions of making out a hugo rent'roU { whon *tis mado they live up to it , helf the tenb an 
never paid; and the inevitable eonsequenoc b, 6 ib( they soon beoome mined men, with heraditaiy and 
onmOed estates moitg^ed to their value, who are eompelied to Uve out the nridne of thrir lives awop from 
tbeir eredhon on the Oentlaent, and are, of oonrss, the went of all the olnsnof abnafo^ bonno oopU- 
wmllp Modipf the poor InoMBOs they eon sdll drain ftwm thoir tenantry.** 
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land upoiLterma so just and equitable — and, we may add, wise — that tveij 
industrious renter of it is assured a profit sufficient, not alone to supply 
his wants, but to surround himself with the comforts which invariably 
elevate the mind and convert the thin and decaying tie which too frequently 
connects landlord and tenant, into an enduring Imk that cannot be broken 
It is not alone the physical wants of their dependants that are cared for by 


the proprietors of Johns- 
town Castle. A school- 
house, which for its external 
aspect and internal arrange- 
ments, may be accepted as a 
model, IS supported by them 
and IS open to all apphcants 
to share in its advantages 
They are so taught, that if 
their learning be not “ better 
than house and land,** they 



may know how to acquire both. Some of the best farmers, mechanics, and 


house-servants in the county have been educated there *. 


* We may perhaps be permitted to associate with these matter-of-fact details, a paasise from ■ dteteh by 
Mrs Hall, published in “ Chambers’s Edmbuiigh Journal/' a work, we rejoice to say, that lai|[ely cifoulates in 
Ireland for no pubbcation of the eiisting age is so completely calculated to carry on the great work of im- 
provement " To exhibit what may be done in Ireland, I refer to this estate, unencumbered, yielding to its 
possessor on immense annual income, spent by himself in the country, the money as it were returned to 
the tenant with the nch interest of protection and kinduen Three hundred labourera constantly employed 
in this estate , a school house, beautitul to look at, and useful in its constniction, built and supported without 
regard to expense, at the gate leading to the pnnoely demesne ; the master, a man qualified in every respect 
for hiB occupation no loligious distinction made, and none Uiuught of, either by |be learned or the learner. 
Oottiiges built in the midst of flounshing gardens , roses and woodbines clustenng round their windows ; 
the landlord doubling the amount of whatever prizes his tenants may receive from ognonltural sodetieB, as 
enoouragements to good conduct |il7o wild pigs, no beggars, no dunghills, no fear, Ibw whukey-shops, little 
quarrelling, very little idleness , clean, healthy, wcU-dressed children , the prettiest girls and ' noalist b<^ ' 
in Ireland You ask of the landlord’s and landlady’s religion both are members of the Cbwrab of Bni^aind t 
some of their servants are Catholics, some Protestants I never heard the sound of religious diflbnmee in 
their household By night and by day their house u open to relieve either Borrow or sioknesa , there ore no 
traces of extravagance in their arraagements, though the park is full of deer, and the merry liom frequently 
calls forth the staf-hounds to the ehoae , but little la spent lu vain entertainment, though great is the outlay 
ef actual benovolenoe , eveiy new improvement it tiled at home before it la adapted to cottage use, aud 
l^oddy sees the good with his own eyes before he is called on to adopt it this is especially nMessoiy, for my 
countryman love ‘ ould ways/ This is not au Insh Utopia of my own creation , it is, to use an Irish phrase, ‘ to 
the fore any one sceptioal as to the possibility of Irub civilisation may go to Wexford, and dnve in half an 
hour to Johnstown Castle, where he can see What 1 have described , and more— for the proprictom have 
introduoed amongst the medianics, as well os the agrioiiliarists, a hitherto unknown taste, by fitting up 
nerts^n rouma in the cacOe with oak oarvlfl(|s eftor Uie oafiqae, whldi would do no discredit to our host nrtlf ts 
In that way, and prove what mm be done luit only im ^ enimtiy, iut if tke cowUrfm tm fikMiso/lnso, 
when Ukote k a kind ostd Uhoiol spirit todxMw Ihrtli aOd fbilM thsii nntnnl abtUfiae." 

TOh II. 
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The demesne is less indebted to nature than to art ; for although situated 
at die head of a fertile valley, and but a short distance from the foot of a fine 
and remarkably picturesque mountain, it lies in a hollow, and it is only from 
the summit of one of the castle’s towers that a glimpse can be had of the sea. 
A noble sheet of artificial water immediately adjoins the castle, procured at 
immense cost, but having supplied for a considerable period a means of giving 
employment to the neighbouring people. On its borders there are several 
turrets of carved stone, and the hand of taste is everywhere apparent. 



We cannot have wearied our readers by these details ; for they show that 
what has been done here may be as easily effected elsewhere ; they exhibit 
proofs how completely the character and habits of a people may be improved 
by just and judicious management ; how greatly moral beauty may enhance 
the value of natural beauty ; and, perhaps, the bright example may induce 
others to *'do likewise.*’ We have no desire that our statement should be 
considered as divested of private feelmg ; the friendship of persons such as 
those we have described is a high privilege and a large reward for many cares 
and anxieties ; but we discharge a serious part of our public duty m rendering 
this homage to their many virtues, and bearing testimony to the immense good 
they have adiieved already : — 

Our hssrii sre with thse, Johnstown, and we pmy 
Sudi lords of those wlw toil may be lesafew ; 

That Irelaiid, bonntiftilly dower’d, may say, 

** See what nqr patriot sms and daughters do ” 

So shall her natnral hlsasings still inoresao ; 

So shall die safely proud and prosperous be; 

So shall she triumph wMi Interial peaoe. 

And be^ indeed, all *fglarioii8, gmt, and free r 

From Johnstown— and still through the Barony of Fortii— Wexford, 
a diMaaoe of about three miles above the rich and fiertile valley, the road all 
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along commimds an extensive and beautiAil prospect ; on one nde is the dail 
and rugged mountain, on the other St George’s Channel. We pass a memo- 
rable spot, still called " Cromwell’s Rock,” where the great Irish bugbear 
planted his cannon to bombard the town, then surrounded with strong walls, 
of which there are several remains. The town was betrayed by the governor, 
who, being as Cromwell states, in his Letter to the Speaker, fairly 
treated,” surrendered just as an agreement was about to be signed for its 
evacuation. The soldiers of the Usurper enacted again the tragedy of 
Drogheda. Wexford is an assemblage of remarkably narrow streets ; the 
memorable Jail is now an asylum for paupers; the still more memorable 
Bridge exists : it was originally composed entirely of wood ; but of late years 
has been partially rebuilt of stone. Its length is very great, crossing a broad 
part of the Slaney*. 

* About twenty yards fniin the entrance on the Weatford tide, the mHneree of 1798 took plaoe. The 
rebels had kept their pnaonen in the jail, and when that was full, in the holds of two or three moall eoastlng 
▼easels. Thoy were taken out in parties, of from ten to twenty, and conducted to the bridge. The yicUm 
was oidered to kneel down; two men stood behind and two before him, drove their four pikea Into his bodj 
and flung it over into the water ; flring shots at it, if it floated. . A very graphic account of the horrible 
business is given by a Mr. Charles 'Jackson, a native of Sudbury, who carried on tho business of a carver and 
gildor in the town. Having endured all the terrors of death for many days, he was led with sixteen others to 
the bridge. “ 1 and uiy sixteen follow-prisonura,*' be writes, knelt down in a row. The blood of these who 
hod been already executed on the spot (eighty<one in numbei) hod more than stained, it streamed upon tho 
giound about us. They began the bloody tragedy, by taking out Mr. Ponirll, who the moment he was touched 
with then pikes sprung over the battlements into the water, where ho was instantly shot. Mr. Robinson m» 
the next : he was piked to death. The manner of piking was, by two of the rebels pushing their pikes into 
the front of the victim, while two others pushed pikes into his buck ; and in this state, writhing with torture, 
he was suspended aloft on tho pikes, till dead. He wu then thrown over the bndge into the water. They 
next came to Ourley, who was next to me. At that moment one of them came up to me and asked if I would 
have a priest. 1 felt my death to bo certain, and I answered * No.’ He then pulled me by tlie collar, but 
was desired to wait till Gurley wos finhhed.’* Gurley was accordingly murdeied , but just os they were 
about to kill Jackson, General Boohe rode rapidly np, colling them to arms, for that Vinegar Hill was beset 
by the army. Jacksou, therefore, escaped, and with him two others— Hr. O'Connor, on organist, and 
William Hamilton, the bailiff of the town A still more signal interposition of Providence was manifested on 
behalf of Captain Arthur Meadows. We bad often heard the story; but on our late visit to Wexford roosiTed 
it from his own lips. At onr request, he also kindly wrote for us the following : — 

** On the Slot of May, *98, about six in the morning, I was taken by a rebel to the jail of Weifoid ; whan 
1 arrived there, I was told, three men had, a few minutes before, searched the jail for me, and told Hr. Blond 
and others, they bad orders to put me to death : ftom the jail they went to my lodgings, fmd mmt Aom 
paued me in the elreet*. 1 was not there ; they searched the house, mode the femily get out «f bed, end 
tamed over the beds, supposing I win secreted under one of them. Mn. Headews asked them the causa af 
their viBlt,and searching so strictly for me ; adding, * On Sunday lut you murdered my brother, end now yea 
want to murder my husband ; but there is a Power able and willing to proteot him.’ Thoy went away, and 1 
heard no more of them. Hero was a proof of the meroy of Him in whose providenoe wo should trust ; bed 
I boon at Imme or in prison, my Ufo was lost ; tho villains wore strangers, pissed me in the street, end I WM 
saved. On the 6th of June (with noany others) 1 was taken from the jail, and put on iMierd a small vesml 
with wet ballast, end straw, te rest and ^p on. We were told wo were to bo kqjit os hostagsa, and wonld 
botieeiedwell. Tho vessel ww taken through the dmwhddge, and plaeed at the north side of the hrtdife 
about ffetal^ihot from lb friends had liberty at times to send us pvvWens, and tho nMs sometfaMi 
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The town has a thriving aspect ; and but that its harbour has the dis- 
advantage of “ a bar,*’ which there are good reasons for believing may be 
removed, its proximity to England would render it one of the most 
flourishing ports of the South. To displace this bar would indeed, probably, 
convert Wexford into the great thoroughfare between England and the 
South of Ireland, as its distance is no more than forty-five miles from Milford- 
haven. The evil, however, is of too ancient and firm a nature to be easily 
removed. Giraldus Cambrensis informs us that when Henry the Second set 
sail from this town for Pembroke, on Easter Monday, a.d. 1173, the king 
"took shipping without the bar.” That its removal may be effected is 


lent US potAtoM and soup — ^botb bod ; however, we complained not. Morning and evening 1 auemblrd my 
fellow-priaonen about me, and regularly offered to the Deity our homage and duty, reading for them the .^lat, 
62nd, part of 65th, 56tb, 57th, and 59th Paalmt. My little congregation were certainly attentive, humble, 
and penitent ; Mr. Benjamin Vicary, Major Milward, (then Captain) both non alive,— were part of it — 
Mr. Tomer, father of the preaent Mr. Edward Turner, was murdered, Captain Cox, and Mr. Hons, father of 
the preaent Mr. Here, of Harpentown, alao; they — that ia, Mr. T., Capt. O., and Mr. Horc, were called 
or taken to the bridge 6y name. When we were flrat appriaed of the maaaaric, I got my congregation 
together, and offering part of our uaual fiaalma, and one, cxpreiaive of our theu aituation, our little band of 
victima, about eighteen in number, ahook hando, and took, as tee thought, a long farewell of earli other. A 
fellow came to the hatchway, and aaid, * You may aa well come out firat da laat, and lave ua the trouble of 
calling you.’ I atood up, and told my companion! we had better meet our fate; and laying to them * God 
bleaa you,’ I aaoended the ladder to the deck ; Captun Milward and Mr. Newton King followed me. A boat 
waa ready to take ua on abore, and we were from the landing-place taken to the badge. I mode application to 
aome penoni whom I knew, for protection. None oficied omiatance, though many were preaent whom my 
father and I bad aaaiated. A chief, named Eamond Kyan, took Mr. King and Captain Milward under hia care, 
and OBved them. I was left to ahift for myaelf, and waa token near to the Portcullia, all atrangera about 
me, except my oervant (a Roman Catholic), whe met me there, and watfmthful. 1 made a apeech to the 
fellowa ; one of them said he would oak General Roche if he knew me. I told him he did ; he returned 
and aaid General R. did not know me. Juat at that inatant 1 obaerved Mr. Here (who waa a tall 
man) holding bit hat over bia bead, and aaking if there ww any one preaent who came from where be lived, 
when a blow of a ^ke bit him on the bead; be fell forward, and fan head atruck my right aboulder, which 
turned me half round ; he fell at my aide, and 1 wu compelled to aee him murdered ; for before I had time 
to regain my poiition, many indeed were the pikoa put through bia body. At this inatant a female, to me 
unknown, called out * Unole, take care of Mr. Meadowa, don’t hurt him.’ The man initantly aaid, * Will jou 
join Ui ? if you do you ahall have any command you with for.' I anawered, * No ; I took the oath of alleglaDre 
to Oeoige the Third, and never will I break it.’ * You will not P ’ bo repeated. My anawer waa ' JVwer.’ 
* Right ! honour bright !' waa hia reply, atapping me on the back, and adding, * moke off with younelf,* He 
then Mid, ‘If you are ever able to do anything for thk girl, won’t you P ’ 1 replied, * She ia a atranger to me ; hut 
If ahe brfngi me tbia penell^aaa (which waa the only valuable article I had, having loft my wateh, Ste. In the 
priwm-ihfp), I diall know to whom 1 am Indebted tw thli aerviee.’ Tbe people around me and my aervant 
puabed me in great haate to the brldge-pte, which a man there cloaed in a hairy— he waa my lervant'a 

brotherl 1 wm about four paeea from the gate, when 1 baud a cry of ‘ fThorw i« Jfemfeici jt ’ Theman 

(Roche) faoMiiig the gate cried out, * Not one of you iball paH, you know the klng’i army li at Yiniftr Hill.’ 
TMi itiqiped them. When the giuat bedy of rebels hid left town, jbree rebel efaiefi came to the plaea where 1 
was dieltned, end oonveyed or eKwrted me to my lodging^. Thii girl whom 1 here mentioned ww eonitiiif my 
lemst, or ratbor he ww oourtfaif ho - 1 ibo ww the lorirament employed by Preridenee fer my prewrvntien. 
Matthwr Reebe ww afterwude married to her; and Igave them an annuity fer their Ihw ; he Ihnd with me w 
lavas We heilth permitted. I attended Ua fiinoril at Castle EUla, and teld the muMtade maimililed the 
hlalaiT efUs WthAilneBO, before Ua eellln wm oovered. Bnabaad and wUa daaarvad it t be ontVred her.* 
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certain ; although the cost of the work might be considerable! a&d the uz^er * 
taking too great for private 
enterprise. But public 
money could not be better 
expended; for besides the 
advantages that would ac- 
crue to both countries! an 
immense tract of land might 
be gained from the ocean ; 
which in course of time 
would afford an ample 
return. As it is, however, 

Wexford carries on a consi- . 
derable trade ; and there are 
steam-boats to Liverpool plying twice a week*. There are several ruins 
within the old walls ; the most picturesque and interesting of which is 
the old abbey of Selskerf; the modem parish-church has been built 
close to it. 

The road from Wexford to Enniscorthy — about thirteen miles — runs for 
some miles along the banks of the Slaney ; but to see this river to advantage, 
the tourist should take boat at Wexford. Every spot is interesting, either 
for its natural beauty, for some historical association, or for its legends of the 
olden time. At a short distance, surrounded by fine timber and extensive 
woods, is Artramont, the seat of the Le-Huntes ; it was granted to their 
ancestor. Colonel Le-Hunte, whose commission signed by Cromwell, as captain 
of his body-guard, is still in the possession of the family. Under the mansion, 


* The Quays nra good ; and although large ships are seldom seen, they are usually crowded with eoaetiiig 
vessels — many of which belong to the town. The Court-houso, an excellent hmldieg, faces the bild|e. 
Wexford may boast of one of the best, if not the very best, hotels of the south of Ireland—” White’s 
We have never visited a better managed establishment ; os it hai been our good fortuue to have heqpluhle 
fnends in the neighbourhood, we have not been domiciled there ; but we have received from many the highest 
testimonials ns to the cleanliness, order, and attention, of the house— and especully in raferenee to the 
qualities of Mr. White’s “ ouisine.” The host attends to his own business — a drenmatanee suffleieM to 
account for the excellent ohaiuctei of the hotel. 

t Selsker Abbey is remarkable as the spot in which the flnt treaty wu signed with the English, in the 
year 1169, when the town of Wexford surrandered to F1ta>Stephen It wu enlarged and endowed by Sir 
Alexander Roohe, of Artramont, under singular eircumitanon. When a young man he beeaoie enamoured 
of a heautilhl girl, the daughter of a poor buigeu of the town ; hia poxento, to prevent his mai^kge, preveiled 
on him to join the Grusade then on foot for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. On hia return from Mm- 
tine, he found himulf a free igent by their death, hu^ on reviaiting the dwelling of the lady, he ueertnined 
that, in the belief of hu rumoured death in tattle, the girl had entered a convent In de^ he took a 
vow of ceUbeoy, and endowed tUa menutery, dedkating it to the Holy Bepnlehre (Saint Sopulehre, or by 
oorruptioa Selakor), and booamo the 6nt Prior. 
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Rinong venerable cedars of Liebanon, may be seen a moss-covered donjon 
keep— all that remains of the fortress of the Roches, formerly Lords of 
Roche’s Land 

** Beneath those battlementa, within those walls 
Power dwelt amidst her passions, m proud state, 

Each robber chief upheld his armed 
Doing hiB evil will • * 

A little further on and we arrive at a most interesting relic of ancient 
days— the site of Carrick Castle, the first castle that was built by the Anglo 
Normans m Ireland — ^not the small antique tower which, situated on the 



pinnacle of a rock, forms one oi the most strikingly picturesque objecte in the 
kingdom, and which has long usurped the name and “ honours” of the fortress 


• A hamwiDg tde, known is » Roebo'i Revenge/' is told of one of the ohieftaint of that line— 
Wat Boodi, Walter the Rough, as be was ealled He bad suOmd by the depiedaUont ofa ueigfabouiing Imh 
leader of ««keme,'* named O’Hortoe, who ruled the adjacent territory, stUl known so ‘ the Mome's 
Country " Wat gave bun warning that the nest foray should be the last, and he auiprised and captured the 
Mooter in the act of recresriiig the iltrer with the ‘ prey " The moon was Ugh, the dde low, and as Wat 
Booob obaerved the long bonk of abme left bam by the receding waten,a homd idea of retribution entered his 
mind It was eftcted on the spot and at the Instant A strong itoke was procured and Uned upright on the 
margin of the stream, at low wnter-mark To this the ospUve was bound, one irm pinioned behind Um, theother 
left fine, and provided witkaloafaf bread. In thissituationbewasleft,rorteveialsueeamive tides Wat Reooh 
waldied fais living victim fiemtbe windows of bis tower, none coverin g him higher the bresst At length 
the flood tido eame I One button after another on his jerkin diwpposnd bensslh tlie water. wUdi at last 
lueohod Us cUn, and soon dosed over Ins head fhr ever 
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of Fita-Stephen. The true caade of the first Anglo-Normai^* adveuturer* 
and conqueror ’ — ^was on the opposite side of the river ; a stately pi]#, that 
crowned the summit of a rugged hill, barely enough of which now remams 
to mark the space it occupied — ^for the plough has passed over nearly the 
whole of it •. 

In this casde, Fitzstephen was besieged by the Wexford men ; but he 
defeated all their attempts to take it, until treachery effected their purpose. 
The Irish demanded a parley and informed the English knight that Strong- 
bow and all the British adventurers in Dublin had been destroyed, and that 
an immense force was on the march to Garrick. The information was of 
course doubted by Fitzstephen ; and so the Irish compelled three bishops, 
who were their prisoners, to go to the walls of the castle and make oath to 
the truth of the statement, upon which Fitzstephen surrendered, and was 
subsequently treated with great cruelty. 

Passing Ferry Carrig, and under its long narrow and ** rickety ” wooden 
bridge, we reach a very wide part of the river — that has more the appearance 
of a spreading lake. The banks are richly wooded ; and a delicious landscape 
is nobly backed by the distant mountains ; th# loftiest, on the summit of 
which a fleecy cloud seems always resting, is Mount Leinster ; the longer 
and nearer range is Black-stairs, three pinnacles of which are known as the 
Leaps of Ossian's greyhounds;** the lower hill more eastward is the White 


* Mr. Moore, in a note to hie ** Hiitory of Ireland," thus notioes tlio castle " An eloquent Iriohinan 
(Riglit Hon. R. L. Shoil), of the present day, in a speech delivered by him some years since at Wezferd, thus 
alluded to this memorable tower and its history : * Situate at the gorge of the mountain, and commanding the 
passage over the stream, whose waters are darkened with Us shadow, it is invested with many melancholy 
imsociatious, and imparts to the solemnity of the scene what 1 may call a political picturesque. From the fbsse 
of that tower memory may take a long and dismal retrospect. * * * * Years have flowed by, like the 
waters which it overshadows, and yet it is not changed. It stands as if it wore the work of yesterday ; as it was 
the first product of English domination, so it is its t}pe.’ Mr. Bheil is reported to have afterwards declared, 
in a speech at the Association, * That it ought to be pulled down as a revolting object of Ireland’s first degrade* 
tion.* The right honourable gentleman, however, might have found in Holinshed's Chronicles of Ireland 
that the castle had already submitted to the fate he proposed for the * revolting object.* * Mac Hero|#/ 
writes Oirsldus Oambrensis, * marched to beseige Dublin, but left Fitz*Stephen behind, who wu then building 
a hold or costell upon a certeine rookie bill called the Caiicke, about two miles from Wexford, which pfaMM, 
although it were verie stronge of itselfe, yet by industrie and labour it wu made much stronger.’ Whereon Is 
appended this note by the translator : *Tbe said Carieke is distant from thetowne of Wexford about two 

E^ioh miles, and sUndeth upon a high rocke, and is invironed on two sides with the river which flowefh to 
Wexford towno, and it is verie deepe and navigable ; the other two sides are upon the maine land, wbldi is a 
vdtie fortUe soile, and in height almost equall with the cutell. It wu at tho flrit made but of teds and 
wiflfef, acoording to the manner in those daTes, but dnee builded with stone, and wu the strongefet fort then in 
thou parts of the land ( but being a place net altogether sufficient for apiinoe, and yet it wu thought too good 
and strong for a subject. It wu pulled dowpe, d^heed, and laaed, and so doeth still leaulne.*” The fosu and 
works of Oanlg CasHo oooupy half an acn ; the plaoe is called Shan-a-oeort,” by the peasantry, evidently 
asoinlng the old court. 
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Mountain. The Bingular conical hill to the north, is SlieTebuy ; beneath it, 
nearer, is Vinegar Hill ; and beyond again are the Wicklow Mountains, and 
Tarah Hill — not that of the “ Palaces and other “ long-faded glories.** To 
the west is Brandon ; so that four counties can be seen from this point : the 
rock, nearer, is Carrickburn, and, more southerly, is Slieve-kielter, or the Shorn 
Mountain. A little further on — and passing Fole-Hore — a property that has 
remained in one family, from the time of Strongbow, through ages of wars and 
forfeitures — we reach the Glynn, a district broken by innumerable rivulets 
into glens and vales, bordered with luxuriant wood, in old times famous for 
the lordly sports of hunting and hawking*. Farther on, is Carrigmenan, the 
ancient and beautiful demesne of the family of Devereuxf. 

* Mr. Leigh, in his deacription of thia port of the ahire, dated 1684, apeaka of it as “ good for hunting and 
hawking, there being good rideing and plenty of game, eapecially hare, pliaiaont, growae, and partridge, and 
too many foxea again, of the " abundance of wood>cocka,” and that “ the woodland parte of the county had 
in it abundance of out lame deere, redd and fallow.** Hawking waa, till recent timea, a eommon paatimo of 
the Catholic gentry, to whom the penal lawa forbade the iiae of flre-orma ; and there waa aniplr acopo for the 
ezerciae of that ** gentlemanly aport*'* on the banka of the ** peaceful Slaney.’* In the upper part of the 
Glynn waa fought, in 1650, the battle of Lambatown, the laat engagement in which the Iriah of Lcinater 
ventured to oppoae the Republicana, and in which they were totally routed by Ireton, with auch alaughtcr 
that the ditchea are oaid to have run with blood for two daya; and the well conteated deflio ia atill known aa 
**the bloody gap.** There ia a atory that nine young gentlemen of the county bound themaelvea by oath not 
to depart from the field olive unleaa victorioua ; they apparelled themaelvea and lioraea in the nnifonn of 
Ireton 'a dragoons, with whom they took an opportunity of nunng, diatinguiabed to each other only by a bunch 
of fune, a common plant in the country, in their helmets. They effected great deatructiun and confuaion, 
and would have done more aervice, but were diacovered by thr rest of the Iriah cavalry unfortunately 
imitating their cognizance, by which their aide vroa betrayed. Of tboae there ia aaid to hove been four hrotben 
of the Fiuhenrya of Macmiula , the eldeat alone escaped to France. Before going to the field, he hid a large 
lum of money in the cellar of his bouse ; and after the BeitoratioD revisited his native country with the feeble 
hope of regaining the treaaure. He found another regaling in the hnll of bis fathers, introduced himself, and 
waa invited to dine ; his object waa now to obtain adraiaaion to tlie rollar without atating his purpose , a 
drinking bout commenced ; they drank freely ; and late at night he propoacd an adjournment to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the wine ; the boat consented, and was aliortly ** hors do combat,*’ fast asleep under a hogs- 
head : Fitzhenry quietly unburied the gold, which he found untouched, and left the house. With this sum 
he puirhased a neighbouring farm, that long remained with his posterity. 

f This manor and beautiful demesne of Carrigmenan was granted, according to tradition, to the Furlonge 
fiunily, under the following circumatancea : — A gentleman of this name, one of the Furlongea of Furlonge, of 
Devmuhire, was in the train of Henry the Second during bis visit to Ireland. When that monaroh wu pasting 
a few days at Wexford, previous to his departure for England, be one day rode with some followers to chase 
the deer in the then great oak-foreat of the Glynn ; Furlonge wu of the party, and so fortunate u to kill an 
imuenu wild-boar which had attacked the king, and tuoceedad in diamonntlng him, ripping up hia horw ; the 
iovereign knighted his preserver, snd bestowed on him a largo tract in that neighbourhood. Tho Iriah branoh of 
the bmily auumed for their anna, in memory of tUa, the bearing of a boar iuuant from an oak wood. Aftw- 
wards they sold the utate to the Devorouz fiunily. In whow pouejjplon it still remsins. During the elvil war 
of 1089, tho nunsion wu boleoguerod by a Dutoh troop, and Isinay Devereux defended it suooeuftilly, her 
Iwsband, Golonol DevoroM, bdng ahoont in Jamu’s «my. After the enemy retired, she wu prematurely 
confined, and a chad wu bom In the grounds, whore a large diulo of treu stlU stands to oomuenwiato 
tho Cfont. Ftma a blstoiy of the fhully, written In Frsnoe in 1776, we extrut tho fiidlolflng :— ** La aeoondo 
taune (4s Oolonail Jamu Devorou) Iinay, flUe do Mathew Bore, do Beandon, dam la preidnoo do 
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A mile o!r two farther and we reach the pretty and proi|>eroTiB town o/ 
Etmiscorthy ; and, at a distance of nine or ten miles, and still on the btnks of 
the Slaney, where it borders upon Carlow, the beautifully situated town of 
Newtown-Barry. But we have nearly reached the lii|lts to which we 
reluctantly confine ourselves in our description of the county of Wexford. 
We may not, however, part from Enniscorthy* without some notice of the 
far-famed '' Vinegar Hill.” In the dark year ’98 the rebels had possession of 
it for several days, during the early part of June ; and here, having pre- 
viously committed great atrocities in Enniscorthy, the most deliberate and 
cold-blooded of their murders were perpetrated. The hill immediately over- 
looks the town ; it is of considerable extent and height ; and a windmill, the 
ruined walls of which are still there, stood upon its summit. This mill they 
crowded with their prisoners, dragging them out occasionally for massacre. 

It was a sunny summer day when we ascended the hill, walking over the 
unmarked graves of hundreds, who, of different and warring creeds, the victim 
and the victor, sleep peacefully together. The heather, the starry daisy, and 
the bright buttercup, gem the green swaid — and it is hard to fancy that it 
was ever a place of slaughter. As we sat upon 'a large stone, the murmur of 
the town would have sounded like some disturbance in the heavens, but fox 
the occasional and distinct halloo of one boatman to another, as they glided 
over the waters of the bright blue Slaney. The prospect is extensive, not as 


Waterford ; dont la force d'eaprit et mi prindpei g^ndreux euiaent fait lionnear k une matrone remaina dsni 
le tomi de la plua grande vertu de oette rdpnbliqae ; I’anecdote suivante qne j*ii aouvent entendu r^dter 
par aon fila Hyacinthe en eat une preuye. Pendant le aidgo mdmorable de Limeriok, aon naari, qui j ktoit aveo 
son rdgiment, et qui I’uinioit tendroment, ne pouvant aupportcr I’ldee qu'elle f&t aoule, dana le tena qu'elle 
avoit le plua grand beaoin d’aide, car ellc dtoit prdte d'aoconober qnand il partlt, a*ca retouma aecrettement, 
Toyageant toujoura la nnit, pareeque le paya dtoit rempli dea troupes du roi Guillauiae III., et U tronva en 
couchea, aur un lit de paille aoua une butte fute de beanebea d’arbrea, dans un coin du jardin de CeilgQienaa, 
qu'on volt encore ; lea troupes hollandoisea I’avoient ebasade de son ohkteeu, ok ila oommirent tettte ■ortei 
d’ezeds. Au moment qu'elle vit son mari, elle ddmanda ti tout dtoit flni; qnand il eot dlt qne mm, ^ lea 
ennemia etoient encore deyant la place, et quo o'dtoit as tendrease pour oUe qui lui fUsoit brayer ttifia lei 
dangers, pour venir la soulagor, oUe lui leproeha de n'syolr poa reatd pour dprouver le sort de sa patile» 
taut qu'il importait trde-peu oe qu'elle pourroit souflMr, quand il s'agiasoit de tout, et le forge do mmeiktar i* 
cheyal aur lo champ, pour retoumer k Limendc, qu'il ftit asaez heureui d’entrar quelques heutet ayaat q|se ka 
conditions fuaaent signdea, qui lui a sauyd aa fortune." 

* Cromwell thus apeaka of Enniscorthy, in hia letter to the Englidi Parliament, dated Idlk OctUW| 
1649 :— ** That night ** (60th September) ** the ermy mareticd into the fields of a villege called Eniaeorfy, 
belonging to Hr. Eobert Wallop, where was a atrong ceatle very well manned and provided for by Ae enemy ; 
and eloae under It a very Air konie belon|ing te the same worthy person," (Mr. Walltqi aattt one of ^ 
ragieide judgei, though he did not sign the warrant for tbo Hng^ emoution ; on the Bestoratlqa he wu dmwn 
on a sle^ under Tyburn gallows, wiili a halter round hie necA, and imprlaoned for Ufo) ** a monastery of 
Fiandaean & 7 an, the eonaidombleet in ell Ireland t they run away Ae ai|^t bofom yfo came x we ohm- 
monad Ae matle, ekd they lOfUaed to yield at Ae hut tqton better ooneUaradon Aay Wiie’Mtttim to ' 
detttwtheplaSbfoiia, wlilAaqoordlagty A«ydid,l«aving.A«foflMtfnlu,allml,aAl^lmMI«%^k^ < 

hehtndo th^" 
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mignificent aa that from the moimtain of Forth, but more varied, and of the 
gentleat and moat tranquil character; the distant mountains, rich valleys, 
winding river, fringed in some places to the water’s edge, and the bridge and 
castle of Enniscox||;i3r in the foreground, form a beautifhl whole. 

It was with anything but a pleasant feeling that we entered the ruined 
windmill ; and when we stood within its walls, we found we were not alone; 
a Btem-looldng man, whose long grey hair played around his bald uncovered 
head, was walking round and round the walls inside, somewhat in the way of 
a wild animal, caged, pacing about its den. He paused and looked at us ; we 
felt that he was there from some higher motive than mere curiosity, and turned 
to withdraw. “ Don’t, don’t,” he said ; “ I’m long enough in it — quite long 
enough — God knows ! ” He went out, and in a few moments after, we saw him 
moving rapidly backward and forward over the top of the hill, in the same 
half unconscious manner. He was dressed like a farmer of the better class. At 
last he sat down, rested his elbows on his knees, and covered his face with his 
hands so as to shut out the scene altogether. We were about to descend the 
hill, when a very old gentleman of our party, who had known the country for 
more than fifty years, fancying he recognised the stranger, whose peculiar 
manner and appearance had attracted our attention, walked up and laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, calling him by a name. It was alarming to witness the effect 
the action produced ; he started up — looked earnestly in his face . — ** Good 
Lord of Mercy I ” he exclaimed, ** Who is it that knows me ? below there in 
the town — nobody bid ' God speed me ! ’ The old Inn is filled with new faces; 
and yet it seems but yesterday that I stood where we all stand now. I’m free 
long ago to walk through my own country wherever I please to set my foot — 
but God help us — sure it isn’t Master Ned I’m speaking with I Oh then, 
dear sir, but the change has come over you very soon. I ask your pardon, 
but I should not have known you at your own hall-door I You’re not like 
the same Master Ned I tended duck-shooting over the slobs ; you took the 
cares of the world early on yourself — and the young mistress — ^your honour’s 
handsome bride.” Our old friend’s wife had been dead more than twelve years, 
but his love was alive as ever, and the exile noted his changed countenance. 
" I’m sorry for your trouble — I didn’t think she could have died so soon ; 
sure that can’t be her daughter ; she’s like, but older than her mother^there’s 
nothing as handsome aa it used to be. Ah, but I ought to mind how sudden 
death comes ! Sure my fetber and my twa fine brothers were alive and yet 
buried like dogs in a few hounn-buried in that glen. I could hardly bw 
to cross it a while ago, fer fear of walking over their bones.” The poor man, 
dee|^ alfected, passed his sleeve several times across his brdir, in the 
effect to hide his tears; at last, unable to conquer his emotion, he turned 
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his £m n Ike Talky, and wringing bis hands in Utter soiguish of hew^ 
repeated that day , that day ! ** 

After awhile, he continned: ** 1 couldn’t rest any longer awi^ from the 
place, for I know I*m dying, and I thought l*d like to lay my bms under 
the sod of my native land ; and somehow I thought I’d care more about the 
people here than 1 do ; but I can’t steady my mind upon anything present; 
only keep going back, going back, until my eyes see every one dead long ago« 
Two or three to whom I have talked think my head’s not right ; maybe 
80 ; God knows best.” There was a melancholy cadence in his voice when he 
said this, that was very touching ; and the stem exprenion of his strongly 
marked features relaxed into almost childish weakness. 1 was,” he conti- 
nued, ’'as you know. Master Ned, forced to fly>*-though six years younger 
than your honour — a boy, a mere boy, hardly able to shoot a crow ; not but I 
was ready and willing to do my best ; I’ll not deny that My frtiier brought 
his three sons — all he had — to the cause. His three sons, and his heart’s blood.” 

It was next to impossible to imagine the man who said this, the same who, 
a few moments before, had confessed his brain was turned. He was, he told 
us, standing beside his father in yon gap when he fell, and as he stepped forward 
to take his place, his eldest brother said, " It is my turn, not yours,” and then 
he stood beside his eldest brother, as he had stood beside his father ; he looked 
across the valley, and it was smoking with blood and 6re ; just one minute he 
took his eyes off his brother, and when he turned there was no one there ; he 
was lying a corse on his father’s body. " Then,” he continued, while hie 
eyes gleamed and the summer wind tossed his gray hair about ; ” then I 
stood in the gap myself, proud of their death, and longing to meet such 
another; but the second boy forced his way, and pushed me aside — ^hewas my 
mother’s darling — and though he had a better right there than I had, being 
older, I strove to get the spot, for death was over it ; but he would not|;ive in. 
The soldiers came on, and he fell. I never knew how I escaped, until I &und 
myself at my mother’s door. She asked first for my father, and I told her the 
truth ; then for John, that was the eldest — I saw she dreaded asking efrer bjur 
vhite-Aeaded boy— her darling ! and no tears came to her eyes, only Ae etood 
erect as a spirit befi>re me in the moonlight, and at last she laid hdr hands on 
me and looked straight in my &oe . — * )dotiier,’ 1 said, '1 stood la the §a|^ 
beside my frther, and beside John, and beside him, and I would talfitti 
his place, but he would not IsEt me i* €he mnde no cry nor moan, W 
nnthefrasa. Irwaedhav<^inJnyacine-^e mother that bore me^cr^ 
a naan delicate ^ raadown wither to a brook that wed to 

wrilingupoWriF theiMh^aiid Md herlwdie h, nd bathed titot «i^ 
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called to ber ; but she did not hear me, and my grief was greater about her 
lhan about those I had lost on the hill ; and while 1 was there, alone with my 
dead mother (for she was dead), I heard a shout and a tramp. Where 1 
earned her was beside a shroud of bushes that had gathered oyer and about 
the well, not two hundred yards from the house, yet overhung in such a way 
that nothing could be seen of the water from the house. I heard, as I tell 
you now, Master Ned, the tramp and shout, and 1 knew the soldiers had got 
sight of the house, and would be on us ; so I took up my dead mother in my 
arms and crept with her into the heart of the bush, keeping the brambles 
from touching her, and trying, God help me I to warm her face in my bosom. 
I lay there while they fired the house ; I heard their curses, and returned them 
in ^the depth and bitterness of my silence ; I heard the crackling of the fire 
and the howls of our dog ; the blaze made light the bush, and I could see the 
death glaze on my mother’s eyes. They found out the weU when the burning 
ceased, and stabbed at the bushes as they passed, and yet I escaped, though 
they drank and washed in the stream. I stole away in the night which 
darkened when the moon went down, and before the morning came in ; but 
still I carried my mother with me : she seemed the last thing left me in the 
whole world. I got into the wood yonder, and sheltered about for two da 3 rB, 
until meeting one or two more, who were hunted like myself, we carried her 
into holy ground, and buried her in the silent night.” 

And here we part from this melancholy subject — to which we shall not 
have to revert. Some notices of it were inseparable from a description 
of the county of Wexford. Nearly half a century has passed over the period ; 
yet there still exist too many living witnesses of the Irish reign of terror ” 
to permit its being considered strictly as the property of History. We have 
conversed with many of them ; our note-books are full of their sad anecdotes ; 
but to enlarge upon the topic is neither necessary nor desirable. 

The town^ north of Enniscorthy, are Ferns and Gorey. Ferns, 

although now dwindled 
into insignificance, was 
formerly a place of note. 
The diocese is said to 
have been fiiunded by St. 
Edin, or St Mogne, Aj>. 
598; and a beatttifrdly 
wrought moi^meni toUie 
mmoty of the fininder 

ooiBii|iiEa a Oldie ht IIIke preaeiU eathedrah The laktie 
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xepresented fR pem^ficaUkuss wearing bia mitre ; with hu abort otroaUr 'or 
baeulum, across hu breast. There are no existing documents to d^terminb 
the period of its erection. The see was governed by a regular succession of 
bishops, until about the year 1600, when it was joined to that of Leighlin ; 
but in 1886 both dioceses were united with that of Ossory. The e|^opal palace 
was first erected by Thomas Ham, Bishop of Ferns, in 1680 j the prelate being 
of an advanced age, placed this inscripdon above the porch: — 

" This holue Rom bailt, for his saeoeeding hrothen, 

Thus sheep besr wool, not for thMSBelres, hut others.^’ 

Adjoining the church are the ruins of an abbey believed to have been 
founded by Dermot Mac Morogh ; and where tradition states him to have 
been concealed while awaiting the coming of his English allies. The remains 
of this ancient fabric preserve traces of considerable beauty ; but they consist 
merely of two sides of 
a cloister, with rows 
of tall windows of the 
lancet form. Here 
were interred the re- 
mains of the king 
of Leinster, who died 
at Ferns on the first 
of May 1171 ; but 
even tradition is silent 
as to the place of his in- 
terment, his memory 
having been execrated 
in all ages, as the mo- 
narch by whose guilt 
and treason * — 

** The emenld gem of the weitern world 
Wu set in the ovown of a stranger.*’ 



* The eauie luigned for the NoroiAn luTuion, the ebduotlon of a man’s wUb, la tcsatad mrf HghU^ hjr 
tin Engllah hiatoilana, from Ounbranala doam to Borne. Jthrria WTi, The dcAellon of the n^iltt|f eeold 
never be brau^t abont, merely from a molive of giUsmry with the wlfb of saotlisr pinoe I” fhs IiMi 
biatoifue iboti^ht othwwbe. Maniloe.Begu, with stt Ue partiillty for hie weetw and ^ ellisa, talk the 
eiroumAuioa Uke a man of foeiiog and pcliioi^ Bk woik k eateesdliigl(y vslushle ss a deeuswnt, and 
enrioiB ee s compoaMon. It wse wdtte«f «^|iiia||y, in Iiiih,1nit tianslsted Into 'FfsaA vone,t|yaome 
Norman of hie aeqiuiBlanae^ BstteUidakflalke«SSiitwhkhladtsilwaitlmifotMaiforofths|di^|dettto 
the BngUeb erows. <^i»ss«folrattd lovslt Mji Mfifoly halovs4 by tkmaL Hs* 

bflettsn and meHengMi, p^^tSBsd hw low tke ssitt Idfo ifiesi ill^ 
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There are but few other remaina of antiquity in the neighbourhood ; 
noticed, however, let into the wall that en- rm * 

doses the church-yard, an ancient cross, which 
bears marks of extreme age; and is, in aU 
probability, coeval with the foundation of the /" 

tee. These crosses, as will be supposed, ^L^g||L ^ 
abound in all the old grave-yards; some of ji 

them are elaborately and beautifully carved; 

and the labour bestowed upon them would , ^ 

cost an immense sum at the present day. ^ ^ ^ 

The custom is still kept up ; and crosses of 

plain wood are to be found in numbers 

wherever the dead are interred. Another ^ 

relic, a font of very rude workmanship, lies among the broken grave-stones. 

The “ city ** of Ferns consists of a few 
poor houses, containing little more than 
five hundred inhabitants; it is built on 
the side of a hiU, at the summit of which 
stand the ruins of an ancient castle, which 
formerly ranked among the most famous 
in Ireland; and may still be diassed 
among the more interesting military edi- 
fices of the kingdom. It occupies the 
site of the humble palace of Mac Morogh ; 
and also, it is said, that of a fortress erected by Strongbow, but destroyed by 
the Irish*. Giraldus Cambrensis informs us that William de Burgh gave 




ud yield to hk will, ud «{>polnted tune and pUoe where he ihould find her. Dennod oHombled hie leide, 
enuned Leitrim, found the lady, took her away, and rotumed with Joy to Femi. O’Roarke, full of affliction 
and wounded pnde, addreeeed bimaelf to O’Connor, king of Connaught, eomplaining of the wrong and aooni 
dona him ij the kfay ofLelnater, and lm|doring fail aid to avenge ao great an outrage. O'Connor, moved with 
hoDonr and nompamion, promiaed him hit ineconr.** Upon the legend of O'EaHoraa, that the abdnetion of 
the lady, whom bo naaNi Daarbhoigil, took plaoe while her huaband was ** on a pilgnmage,” Moore has 
foonded om of Dm Ihieet of hb poena. 

• The anDior of ** A Tour in Irelaod, In 1748,” relatn the following legend of the emtle. **lt ooee 
tHdenged to GaOnbe de Gam, who for naoy yean committed horrible murden tbsn, nplihrlho 
eevnleBBiMe of W e n de Wp, he^ta%, and geedbatnio. 8ba would invite aeverol of the rich InhnMh* 
ania, in order to ontertahi thorn, md whoa thoy ware in M mirth and jollity, path them through 
a tnp^oer and cat Dub tbronia.'* ■ It b oertaia,*’ adda the tonrbt, * wo aaw a eonvonianee of that 
kind thnt ppooed hiio s laife eafoni vbbh might give rbo to meh a mb” The steiT b aemowh e t 
hene oat ^ the tet that Oathoriao OImn wna the pdfo of ffl» TlMnaa Mmianos, eeaataAle ef the 
made under fibehe^} end it ta well known that tad tineehfiwna ooIriiim mpn fb 

tlMaittwlriahbf(hsBugl^aettlmlariuf <iwtuiiaof*«fnadQaaeaBail,«* WedheuUphi^haiMofv 
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Feme to the loiui of Maurice Htigerald in exchange for Wicklow cAtle, 
which albeit it were in the middle of their enemies, yet, hke lu^e and 
couragiouB gentlemen, they 
builded there a strong castell, 
which they kept and inhabit- 
ed maugre all their enemies.*’ 

Other historians, however, 
assert the gift to have been 
that of the lion who dictates 
the lamb’s share of the feast 
It was a royal garrison for a 
very long period; its con- 
stables being appointed by 
letters patent, and ruling the 
adjacent country, which was 
inhabited by septs of ** the 
turbulent Irish.” One of the 
towers is still perfect, and, 
with other portions of the 
building, has much architectural beauty. It contains a chapel of highly 
ornamental workmanship. 

From Ferns to the borders of the county, the road ceases to be picturesque ; 
but a few miles from Gorey we enter the county of Wicklow, the northern 
boundary of Wexford. 

The great feature of the county is its peculiarly English character. This 
is apparent not only in its external aspect— the skilfully fturmed fields, the 
comparatively comfortable cottages, the barns attached to every fium-yard, 
the well-trimmed hedge-rows, the neat gardens ” stocked with other vege- 
tables than potatoes, and the acres of beans”— rthe peasantry are better dad 
than we have seen them in any other part of Ireland, and have an air e# 
sturdy independence, an independence which they really feel and to whidh 

Aat lufih ** aurdsiing holat ” tre oomnon to noiilj all tbo oM outlei. To one of tlanii «« Imoe i 
in doaorlUng the liver Bledcveter. Another vna related to ni, a lady in Doneial, of a Nbbev-ddef, 
^lof Kilbevron caitle, whoee atroeUiea were dieoovered in a very aingolar manner. Hie laet victim vrea tho 
with of a nelghbouiing ohieftifai; he bad Swig her body down the hole, into the aea, that roaM and laahed 
ht beloW} bnt aa abe iraa ttmolnf at tho time, ahe ooiild not alnh, and floated even to the vndla of her own 
biiabaiid*i flower. Beie dmwaa anfWrtendy aHve to nmke known the oatnfe thathadiMen porpetmtodt 
her lord miied tho oonntry, aSd otttataaUy dcatroyed tho niflian wfae had iatetad it Until eoijr htoly, 
the hole might havabaon ** Mad Into " I7 asy ehSlor to tho wild viciiiiW t ^ oo iooM eheop hid ftUon 
dowt M, tho poamotiy eostilwd la oovor h oisf; 
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1^7 are jiully entitled, for it is achieyed by tbeir otm Honest industry ; they 
very rarely owe any debt to their landlords except “ good-will/’ and an arrear 
of rent is a thing seldom heard of. A peasant is never seen without shoes 
and stockings ; and a young woman very rarely without a bonnet Both 
are always decently clad, rags being as rare in Wexford as they are in Kent. 
Those who encounter an ill-dressed or dirty person along the roads, may be 
very sure they have met a stranger. The interior of their cottages -is in 
corresponding order. The most fastidious guest may not hesitate to dine 
under the thatched roof of a labourer of the south ern Baronies. Their in- 
tegrity is proverbial. They are, in general, 'proild 0 / their English descent — 
of their ancient names, and their advanced civilization*. 

The county cannot be termed mountainous, although enclosed by moun- 
tains, which form a magnificent screen to it, and in “ savage ** times completely 
severed it from the rest of the kingdom, for these were covered with wood, 
and were the strongholds of the Irish septs ; so that for nearly two centuries 
Wexford could not send members to Parliament. Its only great river is the 
Slaney, which has its source in the Barony of Talbotstown, in the Wicklow 
mountains, and which, receiving the Banna and the Boro as tributaries on 
its course, enters St. George’s Channel at the Bay of Wexford, being navi- 
gable for large boats only to Enniscorthy. 

The county is divided into eight baronies — Forth, Bargy, Ballaghkeen, 
Bantry, Gforey, Scarawalsh, Shelburne, and Shelmalier. 

The fertility of Wexford county is proved by the fact, that it contains 
564,479 English statute acres, of which 16,500 only are unimproved moun- 
tain and bog. In 1621, the population was 170,606 ; and in 1631, 162,991. 
Its boundaries are, on the north, the county of Wicklow — on the west, the 
counties of Carlow and Kilkenny, and Waterford Harbour ; on the south, 
the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the east, St. George’s Channel. 

* Ani^o-Nonmn dmbm pceor, aloioit esdudrelj, in the Mudiern pnrti of the county — radi m Sattoa, 
Dofcnnx, Hupur, Hore, RedttMid, Fltihenry, Lo Hunte, Percivil, ftc., ftr. The oldeet proof wo huTo met 
with of the **eiprit dn corpe ** of Uilc county, end iti pnde of Boj^uh cztnetlon, u an addceM to Sir Henry 

Wallop, of Bnniicortfay (nnceator of the Eailc of Portimouth), dated 1587, and ligned by the Biihop of Fema 
and twenty-nine gentlemen of the ahiie, InToking him to purohaM from the Clan Karanagh the Benny of 
BU HoUmc (m the eennty of Outow), and ** plant It with Bnglleh, bang, m they deaciibe it, **a Border 
oonutry, the very den of tUevec,and the chief leeeptaole of all themalefimton of Leiaater,** Thay ipaak ** M 
In^y" of the beneSta to be derived firom endi aaMoanre, aa rondudva “ to niton ua to oar aiwqwnt, nal!||NDt 
and moat dciimd fiiwima aodmiiiiMr of lyvinge, aeeatdfaig to 4la un and euatome of EnglandB, fkom whki, 
thnodk the libertio that idle poiaoni, not eorTeeted, had to ipotle iia,and want of |oed government and 
rule, we me dedymd and dagan m nte.” 
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Although the Queen's County is by no means among the least interesting 
of the Irish counties, it possesses no feature of a distinguishing character ; 
we shall, therefore, be enabled to dismiss it briciy-^-^r we are reminded of 
the necessity of compressing — in cases where compression maybe admitted — ^in 
order that we may enlarge where greater space is requisite or desirable. The 
county is formed out of the extensiye tracts of Leix and Ossory, the conquest 
of which was not accomplished by the Anglo-Normans until long after the 
neighbouring districts had submitted to their sway. It received its modem 
appellation in compliment to Queen Mary, in the fifth year of her reign. It 
is an inland county, bounded on the east by the counties of Kildare and 
Carlow ; on the north, by the King’s County ; on the west by the King’s 
County and Tipperary, and on the south by the counties of Carlow and 
Kilkenny. According to the Ordnance survey, it comprues an area of 
896,810 statute acres ; 60,972 of which are mountain and bog. In 1821, the 
population amounted to 184,275; and in 1881, to 145,861. The Baronies 
are nine in number: — Ballyadams, CuUinagh, Maryborough East, Mary- 
borough West, Fortnehinch, Slievemarque, Stradbally, Tinnehinch, and 
Upper Ossory. 

The Capital town of the county is Maryborough ; a place of little note ; 
but distant from it about four miles, is one of the most striking and interesting 
objects in the kingdom — the rock of Dun-a-mase. The ruins of a castle atond 
upon a solitary rock in the centre of a fertile plain ; and occupy nearly tbe 
whole of it from the base to the summit. It is thus described by Dr. Ledwidi: 
— ** The rock is an elliptical conoid, accessible only on the eastern side, wMoh, 
in its improved state, was defended by the barbican. From the barlncaii, 
you advance to the gate of the lower ballium ; it is seven feet wide, and the 
walls are six feet thick. It had a parapet, crenelles, and embrasures. The 
^er ballium is 812 feet from north to south ; and 160 from east to west. You 
pen arrive at tbe gate of the upper ballium, which is placed in a"^ tower ; and 
pom this begin the walla which divided the upper and lower ballium. The 
Former is a plain of 111 feet from east to west; and 202 feet from north to 
|mth, where broadest. On ^ Idgheat part wu Ike keep, and the apartments 

■ ▼«!.. U. 
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for the officers : there were a sally-port and a prison.’^ The accompanying 

print may affisrd some 
idea— yet but a limited 
one, we must confess — ot 
the early strength of the 
fortress and the exceed- 
ing grandeur of the scene. 
Although from its great 
natural strength the castle 
would seem impregnable 
—except to “ the giants ” 
who, we were told, leaped into it from a for distant hill, leaving the impress 
of their feet, still shown ** in the solid rock it was several times taken and 
retaken by the “ferocious Irish” and the English invaders, their brave 
but merciless enemies*. From the earliest period, it would appeal, that some 
rude foitification existed on the spot; and perhaps in no part of the kingdom 
is there a place so completely formed by Nature either for a stronghold of the 
aggressor, or a refuge for the oppressed. It commands an unmterrupted 
prospect of the country to an almost inconceivable extent— being seen from 
a distance of nearly twenty miles in every direction aiound it. On all sides 
but one, an ascent is impossible ; and although it may be approached from 
the east, even that is a task of some difficulty, as we found in our efforts to 
reach the top upon a more than usually sultry day of summer ; but in truth it 

** Well o’erpajrs the sealer’s toil.” 



* On the amval of tho Anglo-Nonoiini it nni the itronghold of O’More, Dynwt of Leix. Towerda the 
middle of the thirteenth century it became the prqierty of Wilhsm do Bruce, Lord of Brecknock, in right of 
bii wife, daughter of William, Earl of Pembroke. By him it was erected into a ** Lordship Barony or 
Manor " A military tenantry was formed around it, mdy to appear in arms for the defence of the realm 
or the sereico of their lord.*’ Dun-a mose was at this time the ** terror of the neighbourhood and the bulwark 
of the pole.** Dr. Ledwich, who rarely loses an opportunity of sneenng at the " mere Irish,** states that 
“ while the British settlen preserred their original manners, the fickleness of the Insh and their proneness to 
rebellion wero eflectnally restrained ; but when the pride of power without any of the eirtue that acquired 
it was only found among them ; when corruptions hod degraded the national character, they then were looked 
on with contempt by those who formerly dreaded them, and inetcod of masters heesme smtors (or proteet h m.** 
An earlier authority, IKr John Dsris, reads the history of the struggle in a similar spirit. ** The he Sijra, 

** nsurped thorn seignonee that were in poeeeesion of the Ei^flisb, eetting op a peipetual dalm to thoee jieat 
lordditpe that were employed by the EagUsh nobleipen (br prolsetion, hut seised them ae their inharitaats 
when opportunity offered.'' AccordIn|^y, about die end of the reign of Edward the Beceiid, Lysiqjh O'Move 
** die sndent prepnetaiy of Leu** doatroyed Don-a>inaee, ood recovered the whole eeunliy. For eentunea 
afterwards the fewtrem was pmpetually ebo^ng hands— to-day En^ish and the neat day Irish t until, in 
it was taken snd dismsntled ty Colonels Hiuon and Reynolds, loldlen of the femeus ** niaatorP of eas tf es 
In Itriaad | and it was never afterwaidi rebuilt. 


QUEEira COUNTY. 1S7 

The view ia to the highest degree magnificent ; the spectator standsdn &e 
centre of an amphitheatre ; gazes oyer fine and fertile Talleys ; and metes how 
boundfiilly nature has endowed the land. At his feet are huge masses of 
masonry, scattered in picturesque confiision~~which form a strange contrast t6 
the tranquil beauty of the surrounding scene. The fortress seems to have 
been built for eternity — ^yet there it is — scarcely one stone upon another *. 

There are the ruins of numerous other castles in the Queen^s County ; but 
the political history of each is nearly similar to the one we have described : 
among the most remarkable are those of Lea, at Fortarlington, and Stradbally, f 
of which the remains are now scarcely discernible ; the history of which 
is intimately associated with the Wars of the Pale. 

" Tho eitate in which Dan-A-moM itandB it the property of Sir Henry Parnell (now Lord Oongletoa) ; 
** UHiobo father,'* lays Mr. Brower, "exhibited a very laudable core to preaerre the mini of the eaatle frony 
further injury than they had experienced before it came into his poisMuon.'* It ia with great regret 
we have to record that the aon haa not followed the futher'a example. A few yeara ago, the baae of the hill, 
and for acme diatance up the aarent, wm thickly planted with oak treea— which added largely to the beauty 
and pictureaquc character of the acone. They were flouriahing luxuriantly until within the laat three or four 
yeara; whou'— if we are rightly informed, and our authority is the tenant who rents the rock— the treea were 
*' sold by Sir Henry to a Mr. Clark, who sold thorn to a Mr. Pumll, who aold them to the collieries.*^ Tbo 
rock ia, therefore, complotely bared ; for Sir Henry's customer loft nothing but the roots. Their value must 
have been very small ; we understood indeed that Sir Henry received in exchange for them no more than 100 ; 
although, no doubt, the retail dealers between the baronet and the colliera made a handsome profit out of the 
■poils of modem Dun-a-mase. There may have been some excuse for Cromwell's aoldiera converting the eaatla 
into a niin; but there can be none for thia act of an Irish gentleman of the nineteenth century. Even the 
humble labourer who gave us the statement, mourned over the losa aa a national affliction and degradation j 
aud it was natural for us to conaider how vain muat he the hope to see trees again introdueed into Ireland if 
auch an example were extensively followed. Some conaolation, however, was afforded us— strangely enough : 
a few milea distant from Dun-armasp, on our road to Kildare, we paiaed by Moret Outle, and learned that aeveral 
years ago the tenants of the Marquis of lAnadowne, who then owned it, wen removing thp atones to 
build walls ; and bad artually removed a conaiderable portion of them, m is greatly to deface the tiine*lionouied 
atructure. The Marquis having received infonnation of their doings in good time, not only stayed fkrther dJlapi- 
dationa, but compelled the men to reatore every stone they had taken away, and rebuild, at their own proper 
cost, the parts they hod taken down. Such was the anecdote we received from our driver, a native of the plan ; 
we hope his statement was correct ; it was borne out by the appesranoe of the building. The spoiler, 
ever, has been more suocessfiil elsewhere. “lam sorry tossy," writes Dr. Lcdwich, " that my pndeesRsor 
in the living of Agliahoe, who had the Ihe of the land on which the abbey stood, demolished most of the 
venerable pile to endose a demesne." 

t Towards the close of the sixteenth centnry, a grant of the lands of Stradbally, with the mena#trj 
for Pfinoiscana, was obtained by Francis Crosby, on condition of hif undertaking to “fhmiah yctoly nlnp 
English benemen.*’ The Croebys were at perpetnal strife with the O'Mores ; an incident whM ecmned 
at one of their fasttles is given by Sir Charles Coote In his statiatical mrvey of the county. " An Irish 
chief, envying that the estates of the O'Mores diottld have been tnnifrrred to Bngllrii adventuien, rent the 
Crosbys a haiq^ty message, that he on* a certain day would oroos the bridge of Stradbally /With bli soldiers, 
and demanded for tbatpuipose a pass, which was the reputed form of a eliallenge in those titnes. To allow it 
would be eeknowledging the infrriority of the Crosbys, and a mark of pnsillaniittity wh<ch never was the 
chsrseterlstie of that nee. They, of coutse, prepared to give the Irish battle, and were ranged todiapnto 
the pass with the enemy, who came In gieek numhen at the qipolnted time. The issue of the battle wns 
long dottbtfiil, whidi was ftu^t with float bietveiy and pereovemnae} and at many tlmea eeeh piirl|y isansil 
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Of the Tttiois of ecdenAstical structures, of which thv county contains some 
of considerable beauty, the most interesting is that of Aghaboe, the ancient 
seat of the see of Ossory, founded by St. Canice in the sixth century. 
Dr. Ledwich, author of the “ Antiqmties of Ireland,'* obtained the advowson 
of the vicarage, in 1172 , and published an account of the parish. 

The principal towns are Portarlington (the only one that sends a member 
to Parliament) Mountrath, Abbey-Leix, and Mount-Melick, — the latter being 
a “ Quaker town,** and remarkable for its neatness and the air of prospering 
industry that pervades it. The county is generally flat ; its rivers are not 
numerous, the Barrow only being navigable, from Portarlington to the sea at 
W aterford. It contains an undue proportion of bog ; large tracts are, however , 
richly cultivated; and its principal wealth arises from the labours of the 
agriculturist, although the manufacture of serges and stuffs is carried on to a 
limited extent in the vicinity of some of the towns. 

eertdn of laecoM. IHetory at length determined in favour of the Croibjn hut amonget the bravo 
men ivbo fell that day were included (he chiefe on both udea. With Oroeby also fell hie brother, the 
joint pouettor of the estate ; and each had the benefit of aurvivorahlp. Their deaths wore beheld by their 
ladies from a window in the castle, which overlooked the seeno ; and one of them, at the instant her husband 
was killed, called out to other witnesses, ‘ Remember I my husband did not fall first, eonsoqueiitly the estate 
deaeended to him, and is now the property of my eldest son;* which remarkable saying could not bo forgot 
in the preaenoe of so many witnesses, and determined the point in favour of the child of this lady, whose wary 
prudenee, and unprecedented resolution, showed a presence of mind as strong and superior to her sea, as her 
hardness of heart and want of tenderness was unbecoming of it,** Mr. Crokcr bos furnished us with an 
anecdote still more remarkable. “ During the siege of Idmerick (Cromwell’s siege), Ireton, unable to gain 
over Conner O’Brien to bis side by negomation, employed five of his best msrksmon to shoot him. These 
men, disguised as sportiug eavaliers, succeeded in surprising Connor O’Brien, and by one of them he was 
mortally wounded. Th^ were immediately seised and hung upon two carU whicli wore set up on end to form 
the gallows. The dying man was carried on horseback to Lemcnegb, attended by a faithful servant, of whom 
Mrs. O’Brien demanded why he bad dared to bring a dead man home to berP And calling her two sons 
Teigoe and Oonon^ told them that with the life of their htlier their fortune was lost, unless both she and 
they immediately snirendered to the popular Et^lish party and obtained terms from Ireton. Upon the death 
of her husband, who survived only a short thno, she ordered her carriage, and dreseing herself in seperb robes 
of blue and diver, travelled with sU honei to Limerick, then in the poiMiasion of Ireton, where she arrived 
on the evening when a splendid entertainment was given in eelehration of the surrender of the town. Mrs. 
O’Brien was stopped by a aentlnel, who demanded her order for admisBion, and while an alternation took 
OB the subject, Ireton came up and inquired into the cause, and the name of the lady. * I was this 
momlqg,* replied the heroine, * the wife of Connor O’Brien, but this evening I am his widow.’ Ireton, who 
hsd not heard of Connor O'Brien’s death, nor of the fate of the marlnmen, suspected some deodt, end ssked 
hew die eonia prove her weidsP ' By beetowlng my bend in marrlsge,’ she replied, * upon sny one ef year 
offieeiB.’ The offer was seoepted, end the widow wu msirfed the isnie evening to Osptsfai Henry Cooper." 



KINGS COUNTY. 


The King’s County being, like the Queen’s County, without any peculiar 
characteristic, may be described briefly. It received its comparatively 
modem appellation in compliment to Philip of Spain, the consort of Queen 
Mary. Its boundaries are, on the east the county of Kildare ; on the north, the 
counties of Meath and Westmeath ; on the west, the Shannon, which separates 
it from Roscommon and Galway, and part of the county of Tipperary ; and 
on the south, the Queen’s County. Its population was in 1821, 188,088 ; and 
in 1831, 144,225. It comprises an area of 528,166 acres, of which 188,849 
are mountain and bog — an immense proportion of which is the famous bog of 
Allen. Its baronies are eleven, viz. : — ^Ballyboy, Bally brit, Ballycowen, 
Clonlisk, Coolestown, Eglish, Garrycastle, Geashill, Kilcoursey, Lower 
Philipstown, Uppei Philipstown, and Warrenstown. 

The King’s 
County abounds 
in ruins of old 
castles ; one of 
the most strik- 
ing, is Garry 
Castle, which 
the artist has 
pictured for us. 

It stands beside 
the road lead- 
ing from Birr 
to Banagher, 
and was the 
ancient forta- 
lice of the Mac 
Coghians*. 

• Oftbo Itttor tlw moo. Mr. Bmiw feUowiag MOBt, wUoh ht obuiasd 0 «b»at dr 

H0DtmorMM7.« ThontS B^.^, M to M pbtotookgy, «tke Msw* 

ftr he w«i aot Iraowa or iddicMed iahh ewndooteb hf waj other eppeUMten— traa • h to t J to t we 
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We Tisited the King’s County in one of the canal-boats which run from 
Dublin to Shannon Harbour ; passing, for nearly the whole distance of, perhaps, 
eighty miles, through the bog of Allen. The boat is called a “ fly-boat it is 
composed of iron, and proceeds, drawn by two or three horses, at the rate of 
nine English miles an hour; the country being very flat, there are comparatively 
few locks, flfreen miles of the journey being made without encountering one. 
It is, however, by no means a pleasant mode of travelling ; for, the boat beipg 
exceedingly narrow, the passengers are painfully ** cramped” and confined. 
The “bog” commences at Bobertstown, in the county of Kildare, twenty miles 
from Dublin, and continues, with little interruption, to Shannon Harbour*. 
In the midst of this bog are the two principal towns of the county, — Philips- 
town the former, and Tullamore the present, capital. They are by no means 
remarkable either for cleanliness or picturesque character ; and after visiting 
both, one might quote, without incurring a charge of bad taste, the old rhyme : — 

** ChKBt bog of Allen, swallow down 
That odious heap call’d Philipstown ; 

And if thy maw can swallow more, 

Pray take— and welcome— Tullamore.** 

The passage through the bog of AUen, although dreary and monotonous, 
is by ^0 means without interest ; and as the recurrence of locks enables 

mao ; gallant, eccentric, proud, satirical, hospitable in the extreme, and of exponsire habits. In disdain of 
modern times he adhered to the national customs of Inland, and the modes of living practised by his ancestors. 
His house was ever open to strangen. His tenants held their lands at will, and poid their rents, according to 
the ancient fashion, partly in kind, and the remainder in money. I^Tbe Maw * levied the fines of mortmain 
when a vassal died. He became heir to the defunct farmer; and no law was admissible, or practised, within 
the prednets of Mac Cogblan’s domain, but such as savoured of the Brebon code. It must be obsmved, 
however, that, moot commonly, * the Haw’s ’ commands, enforced by the impressivo application of his horse- 
whip, instantly decided a litigated point I From this brief oudine it mifdit be supposed that we were tdking 
of Ireland early in the seventeeth century, but Mr. Gogblan died not longer back than about the year 1 7 j(I.‘''^ith 
him perished the rude grandeur of his long-drawn line. He died without issue, and destitute of any leqg{&' 
mate male repr es entative to inherit bis name, althoogfa most of Lis foUowm were of the sept of the Ceghlans, 
none of whom, however, were strictly qualified, or were sufltored by * the Maw,’ to use the Mae, or to el«»m uy 
relatioiiafaip with himself.” ^ 

* An ingenious writer in the ** Dublin Penny Journal ” states, that **In ancient times the bog of Allen 
was eomputed to contain 1 ,000,000 of acres. At present, it does not exceed 300,000 ; and even this quan- 
tity is rapidly diminishing under the hand of cultivation ; and, in all probability, the day is not fiw distant, 

^ when the whole of theie wasiee wO) be redaimod, and rids poriiaps oneo enp of the fairest portions of Ireland 
* be natorad to ill piiathre state. To this end, the Ojnad Canal, and aho the Royal Canal, wfaldi trevenre the 
oountiosnl HoaOi, Westmaath, taA Longford, Ih its pasapie, also, to the Shannon, materially oonOHmti. A 
laifo bseadth of dnioage hiaboea eflsCted rinoa Uwlr oeBofiethqi^ and a eoneqMmdiiig extent of land has bapn 
ibanby hroQfbt Into cnlOvation. To theaa onia, also. Hi* humble laboon of the tmf-eatter have been eman- 
tially aiding.” Re adds, It is a high table-land, nisod, at its higbwt olmthm, about two hundred and 
seventy foet dwve the LUfoy, at low water, In Dublin ; and etretehea, from the latter place, aorem the Kbng’a 
Oouaty, to the Shannon; and, beyond it, In a direction eate and west, into the eenatias of Galsmy and 
Roaeemnmn; and, latenlly, spreads throng the eountiea of Meath and Weatmretfa to the nortll, mid late 
fihe Qtiaen*a Cenaly and Tippefrey to the aonth.” 
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the passenger occasionally to iralk on land, the “voyage** ^^en^ly 
repay cariosity. The aspect that surrounds him on all sides is very lingular j 
huge “ clamps/’ or stacks, of turf border the canal, and here and there a 
cabin rears its roof a few feet above the surfsice, from which it can scarcely be 
distinguished. It is hardly possible to imagine more wretched hovels than 
those which the turf-cutters inhabit. The man rents usually from two to five 
acres ; the turf he cuts with his own hands, and conveys to market as he best 
can. MHien settling, his first care is to procure shelter from the wind and 
rain ; he selects, therefore, a dry bank a little beyond the influence of floods ; 
here he digs a pit, for it is, nothing more, places at the comers a few sticks 
of bog-wood, and covers the top with flakes ’* of heath, leaving a small 
aperture to let out the smoke. Yet the inhabitants of this miserable district, 
existing in this deplorable manner, are by no means unhealthy ; and around 
their huts we saw some of the finest children we have seen in Ireland. 

There can be no doubt that, in ancient times, this huge tract of country 
was one immense forest ; although its remains are less numerous here than 
elsewhere ; the turf being, for the most part, peat, with little admixture of 
wood — a circumstance to be accounted for by the fact that, in consequence of 
the difficulty of drainage, the cutters seldom work far beneath the surface. 
Many attempts have been made to drain portions of it, and with partial 
success ; those which border the canal having been in several places converted 
into good arable land. When internal peace, in Ireland, has been followed by 
prosperity, the expenditure of capital will certainly convert this immense 
waste, which contributes so little to the national wealth, into fertile and 
productive fields ; the next generation may see the merry harvester taking the 
place of the miserable turf-cutter, and smiling and happy cottages occupying 
the sites of the now wretched hovels that would be contemned even by the 
bushmen of southern Africa *. 

The western parts of the King’s County, where it is bordered bj the 
mighty Shannon, are infinitely more picturesque than those we have been 

* In their Fourth Report (printed in 1814) tho Pirliamentuy Comnledonen eppidnted in lfl09| elute 
that, ** the extent of Pent eoil in Irelend exceed! 2,830,000 English aorei, of which, ut lent l^STOiOOO oenriet 
of flut red bog , ” and that the remaining, 1,265,000 scree, form the coveilng of mountains. The subject ef 
diainiiy( has long excited eonsiderable attention. The bog of Allen— under irhirh name^ bj the waj, b 
Included seeenl begs, distinot from each otbei^has an elCTation of 250 feet above the level of thf sea ; and 
seveinl riveiaifaat flew m oppoeUe directions have their soureee in it. Thesnminit level ^ the Otand Canal 
wfaleh pasacs throng Ms eentm is about 270 ftet Awv the mean tide level in Dublin Bagr. It woidd appear, 
tbewfeiie, that the pmeess of dialni^ la here eompaittlvelj eaqr ; and a large majoiltror the asglneen 
employed by the ^adiameBtaiy Oeomilaileimn <Mder that it may be aoeompUalied at oompaiatlTBlr •swU 
eivense. Mr. M«OuUceh b, li0wevib,^ae«wsmy epmien ; and Mr. WakeSeldheUevea that thedaaiu^ 
^ the bogs would «nider4|bam maaiai ef OWi lpsil» vegetable nsittar. abodt ae ef eiOtlvaiiMi aaan 

Immeiiae woelpaok, Thb heintih||f|%ia«b^boiw to which wucaanet now devobanOM 
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dCateribiog, which lie to the north and south, or rather occupy the eeutre of 
county. On 
the banks of the 
Shannon, and 
also adjacent to 
a branch of 
the Bog,” are 
the interesting 
ruins of Cion- 
macnois, the 
school where, 
according to 
Dr. O’Conor, 
the nobility of 

Connaught ha4 their children educated, and which was therefore called Cluan- 
mac-nois, * the secluded recess of the sons of nobles.* ” It was also, in ancient 
times, a fiunous cemetery of the Irish kings ; and for many centuries it has 

continued a fayourite burial-place, the 
popular belief enduring to this day, 
that all persons interred here pass im- 
mediately from earth to heaven. The 
abbey is said to have been founded by 
St. Kieran about the middle of the sixth 
century, and soon became amazingly 
enriched,” so that, writes Mr. Archdall, 
** its landed property was so great, and 
the number of cells and monasteries 
subjected to it so numerous, that almost 
half of Ireland was said to be within 
the bounds of Clonmacnois.” The 
ruins retain marks of exceeding splen- 
dour. In the immediate vicinity there 
are two " Bound Towers.” One of the 
many richly carved stone crosses scattered in all directions among the mins, 
we have given above ; the artist also copied one of the peculiarly elegant door- 
ways. We duiU have so many opportumties bf examining other relics of the 
magnificence of remote ages, that we must content ours^ves with this meagre 
refSerenoe to those of Cloniaacnois ; taking no note of the few naftural beauties 
of the King’s County, in order that we may devote greater, ipaoe to those of 
the oounly of WicUow; to which we now direct the attention of tlm Tourist. 




WICKLOW. 


We have no design to write a guide-book; although our leading object 
will be to offer some observations for the guidance of those who design to 
visit Ireland — with especial reference to the most picturesque of its counties.* 
To picture adequately half the beauties of beautiful Wicklow would require a 
large and full volume. We must be content so to stimulate the appetite of the 
Tourist, that he may long for the rich banquet which Nature has abundantly 
provided for him. Wicklow is the garden of Ireland ; its prominent feature is, 
indeed, sublimity — wild grandeur, healthful and refreshing ; but among its 
high and bleak mountains there ai'e numerous rich, and fertile, valleys, luxuri- 
antly wooded, and with the noblest of magnificent rivers running through them 
— forming, in their course, a series of cataracts. Its natural graces are 
enhanced in value, because they are invariably encountered after the eye and 
mind have wearied from gazing upon rude and uncultivated districts, covered 
with peat, upon the scanty herbage of which the small sheep can scarcely find 
pasture. It is to this peculiar feature — its richly adorned borders, and the 
rugged character of its interior — that Dean Swift referred, when he likened 
the county to " a frieze mantle fringed with gold-lace.” The chief attractions 
of Wicklow are its glens — " splits,” as it were, in the mountains, through 
which the hill-torrents have burst; every one of them falling, repeatedly, 
from immense heights ; often, for considerable space, without encountering 
a single break. Down the sides of each, the perpetual dripping of mois- 
ture has nourished the growth of trees and underwood. Usually, the 

* And nowhere, perlwpi, in the world can they bo bo lately repaid for bo bouiII an expenditure of time 
and money. A journey of twenty-four hours may place them in the rontre of it— a journey by no ineauB 
tediouB, troublesomo, or costly. A rallway-carri^ conveys them to Idverpool ; the steam-boats— the largest, 
safest, and best in the kingdom, which ply twice a-day^ — ^in little more than ten hours to Dublin ; and Dublin 
is within an hour’s drive of the county. The chat^es at all the inns in the route ore so low u to astonish 
strangers. The inducements to a tour to Wicklow are, in fact, very strong and very numerous. If we can 
succeed in ibowLng our readers how easily and pleasantly it may be mode, and what a rich reward will attend 
those who either love to examine natural beauty, to scruUniie ehanoter, original and full of matter, or to 
become even pai'tlally acquainted with a country so deeply interesting, in every sense of the term, we may, to 
some extent, turn the eurrent of •* trarelliDg » f^om the Continent to Ireland. Another rteommendation, 
uppn which we should Uj some stress, U ths temptation the county holds ont to tho Angler. 
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work of Nature has been improved by the skill of Art, and it it impossible 
to imagine a scene more sublime and beautiful than one of t^ese ravines, 
of which there are so many. Some of them, as the Vale of Avoca, become 
valleys of miles in extent ; others, as the Devil’s Glen, are little more than 
graceful “ passages and in other cases, as the Scalp, the “ cuts ** are barren, 
and covered only by the debris that have fallen from above, or been shaken 
from the sides — huge rocks without verdure, but of singular varieties, in 
size and form. Every now and then, we meet with places of very gentle 
beauty ; small rivulets that have been sent out, as young and innocent things, 
by the brawling and rushing river, as it forces apart all impediments that 
would bar its voyage to the sea : — brooks that mimic their rough parents, in the 
rippling music they make among the comparatively tiny stones : — “ brooks ” 
such as have been pictured by the most eloquent of our living poets — 

“ wliofic society the poet seeks, 

Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 

And whom the curious painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, 

And tracks thee dancing down tliy water-breaks." 

These natural graces have ample scope and time to fix themselves in 
memory ; for, as we have intimated, they are situated in the midst of arid 
plains, or utterly barren mountains — land that yields but little, and that 
reluctantly, to the industry and enterprise of the husbandman. Descending 
from any one of the hills, the moment the slope Lommences, the prospect 
becomes cheering beyond conception; all that wood, rock, and water — 
infinitely varied — can do to render a scene grand and beautiful, has been 
wrought in the valley over which the eye wanders ; trees of every form and 
hue, from the lightest and the brightest green, to the most sombre brown, 
or — made so by distance — the deepest purple; rivers, of every possible 
character, from the small thread of white that trickles down the hilbside, to 
the broad and deep current that rushes along, furiously, a mass of foam and 
spray, scattering, now and then, fertilising contributions, in pleasant stream- 
lets, among the adjacent fields ; or gathering into huge lakes, in the midst 
of mountains that deny exit. 

The vicinity of the county of Wicklow to the Irish metropolis is of 
prodigious advantage to those who ** in populous city pent ” require occasional 
intercourse with Nature, either as a relaxation or an enjoyment. And, perhaps, 
there are few crowded capitals in the world so auspiciously situated — so 
immediately within reach of such a concourse of natural beauties. Splendid 
mansions and cottages omdes have, consequently, been numerously fault in 
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happily chosen sites ; they are, for the most part, in the midst of fotiage, and 
rarely, or never, mar the effect of the adjacent scenery ; on the contrary, they 
very frequently advantage it, crowning the heights of closely clad steeps, 
standing upon the borders of broad lakes, or occupying promontories that jut 
out into, and turn the currents of, the rivers. 

The principal roads from Dublin into the county are — ^first, that to the 
east through Bray, Wicklow, and Arklow ; second, that to the west through 
Blessington, on to Baltinglass; the great military road between, and 
nearly parallel to both; and the Enniskerry road *. We shall conduct the 
tourist, by the eastern routes, upon which lie the several objects of attraction 
he will have to visit ; the one leading through Dundrum to Enniskerry, and 
BO on to Roundwood ; and that which, passing through Black Rock, enters 
the county, at Bray ; leaving unnoticed nearly the whole of the western 
district — through which there is but one road, a wild and cheerless one, 
bordering upon the counties of Kildare and Carlow — a district comparatively 
barren of interest, except to those who admire nature, in a form that has 
been scarcely altered since the creation f. 

* The principal roods tluough the raountainoua diatricti of Wicklow, ore termed " military roads.’' They 
were formed soon ofter the rebellion of 1798, the oetensible object being to facilitate the march of troope into 
the distuibed parts of the county; but the real purpose was to open communications through it, and so to 
promote civilisation and forward practical improvements. There are few benefactors so truly useful as the 
rood-maken. Before those roads were made, the bills and vallejs of the interior were almost as unapproachable 
as islands without boats. Four barracks wore subsequently built, at considerable distances apart, on the new 
line ; the sites chosen were Glencree, Laragh, Glenmalure, and Aughavanagh. They are now in ruins ; any 
thing but picturesque, although they have an aspect of exceeding gloom, standing alone, roofless and deso- 
late, in the midst of and plains, where neither tree nor human habitation is to be seen. They are usually 
beheld from very far distances — the design of the builders being, huturally, to combine as much command ot 
the adjacent country as was possible, with a fiicility of marching in cases of sudden colls. They stand, there- 
fore, in the midst of broad plains, hut plains which are at considerable elevations above the valleya. 

t The County of Wicklow possesses little historic interest ; for centuries it formed a portion of the 
County of Wexford, from which it was separated, and made shire ground, so late as the reign of EUxabeth. 
Thinly inhabited — vast portions being barren, or covered with wood — it was left to the undisputed posoession 
of a few wild Irish septs ; or rather, it was found impossible to ** extirpate ” them, because of tlie impenetrable 
forests and glens in which they larked. To thoir rule the lovely county was left until the close of that 
Qneen’s reign, when their Tavsges and daring assaults upon the Cspital drew upon them the vengeance of the 
state. The septs ” were principally those of the O'Byrnes and the O’Tooles. 

Mr. Moore, in the third volume of his History of Ireland, has recorded an anecdote of the ehivalrio con- 
duct of a ohieftoin of the O’Tooles— Tirlogh O’Toole. ** Wlien all the great Irish lords, O'Neill, O’Donnell, 
O’Oonnor, and others, had leagued to invade the English Pale, Tirlogh sent word to the Lord Deputy that 
Seeing the prlmdpal ehieft were now all combined agaiust him, he, Tirlogh, thought It but fair to be on his side ; 
but * as soon as the others made peace, then would be alone make war with him.’ This chivalrous promise 
the chief faithfully kept ; nor was it till O’Dounell, O’Neill, and others, bad made their sabmiMion and 
withdrawn, that Tiilogh, summoning forth his wild followers from their mountaln-holdp, renewed, fiercely as 
before, his lianssiog inroads on the English borders.” Tirlogh, however, subsequently "gave in,” requested 
and obtained permission to repair to England to see the king, of whom be had.heard so n^ob henoor,” and 
received twenty pounds to pay his expenses thhher. .Hw Lokd Deputy, in writing to his nuster, thus describes 
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The two routes — ^^hich we shall, therefore, more immediately refer to and 
more particularly describe — ^may be said to join at the entrance to the Vale of 
Ayoca, where the “ waters,” the Avonmore and the Avonbeg, have their 
“ meeting.” The obvious plan of the tourist will be, to proceed by the one 
and return by the other ; a plan we shall here adopt ; but we beseech him 
so to arrange that he be not compelled to rush through the valleys and race 
over the hills. A mile or two of wandering off the beaten track will often 


hii aclivo and troublesome cncm,v . — And altlioiigli it shall appear to your majesty that this Thirrolough is 
but n wretched person, and a man of no gretr power, neither having Louse to put hii hedd in nor yet money 
in his purse to buy him a garment, yet may he well make 2 or 3 hundred men. Assuring your highness that 
he hath dwon more hiirte to your English Polo then any man in Irlande, and woll do, whensoever he shall not 
Hither be clerely banishod oi restored to your hoighnease favour, wherby ho may bo bound to serve youi 
majestic, ns wo thinkc veroly he wool do." During the height of Tyrone’s rebellion, Fyncs Moiyson tells 
us, “ Theglynnes or mountainous cniintiic on the south*wost side of Dublin, being in the hands of O'Dymes 
and O’Tooles, and more remotely of the Kavanaghs, they nightly made incursions td the verj gates of the 
city, giving alarum of war to the lung-gowned senate, and (as it wcie) to the chair of state.” At a still more 
remote period their annoyances wore complained of. A volume of Annals of Ireland," in the Biitish 
Museum, records— under tho year 1328— that " This same year the strong thirfe, the king’s enemy, the 
burner of churches, and tho destroier of people, David O’Tolc, wus taken hy Wellesley. He was led from 
7 the Castle of Dublin to the Tholsell, through the cittic, and there before the justices, who judged that he 
should be drown throu the ciltic after a Uorso-taile to the gsllose, and after hanged, drawn, and quartered— 
which was done." Sir William Russell was tho first viceroy who took the Byriios in hand,” and routed 
them effectually, and this too while Tyrone's rebellion was raging on pretence of a hunting expedition, he 
come unawares upon the house of Tcogh O’Byrne, at Ikllcuacor, and drove him out of it, placing a garrison 
there. His wife. Rose O’Toole, was taken, tried, and burnt, at Dublin. Her bards describe her as the love- 
liest of her sex. Teagh was at lost captured and slain, under the following circumstances on Sunday, the 
6th of May, 1397 (according to a MS. written at the Umc, in the potsetsion of a friend, who has transcribed 
the anecdote for us), " betweeiie 2 and .1 of the clocke, on Bondaie morning, wo roodo to the glynne's side, where 
his lordship (Ruuell) kept with his company of horse, expertmg the rebels’ dispersing. In the meane while 
OUT foolo having ontred, fell into that quarter wlicrc Teagh McHughe laie,.and coming several woies upon him, 
it so pleased Qed to deliver him into our hands, being so hardly followed us that he was runn out of breath, 
and forced to take a cave, where one Milboruc, sorjeont to Captain Lea, first lighted on him ; and the furie 
of our aoldiers was soe great as he could not be brought awuie alive : thereupon, the said serjeant cutt off 
Teogh’s head with his ownc swordc, and presented bis head to my lord, which, with his caress, was brought to 
Dublin, to the groat comfort and joye of all that province.*’ Spenser, in loferonco to tliese septs, describes 
them as “continually hanging over the neck of tho aty" of Dublin; and speaks of “Hugh Mac Shane 
O’Byrne in bis great fostneu of Cllcn-malor,” as drawing unto him " many tlie'evea and outlawee— insomuch 
that he is now become a dangerous enemy to dealc withal.” These fistnesscs being so near tho metropolis, 
<to them all the malefactors that were able to effect their escape out of Dublin Castle turned their steps, and 
found refuge and protection in tho kindred spiriu of the O^Dyrnes and O’Tooles. Rebels, outlaws, republicans, 
and robbers here found a secure asylum. After the RestoratioD, twelve Cromwelllana, seven of whom wen 
members of the House of Commons, consiHied to overthrow the newly-established govemment; their design 
wu to surprise the Cestle, seim on the person of the Lord-Lieutenant, the Duke of Ormonde, and "Involve 
the three kingdoms in blood flve of them were secured, the rest fled to these retreats ; the flvevrere tried 
end executed, but even after sentenoe, one of them, Lecky, a presbytorian minister, managed to esoapo to his 
fellows, in womaa'i appsiel ; he wss soon token, however, and hung. It is certain— altbongb the histoiko 
of the O’Byrnes and the 0*Tooles are supplied exclusively by their enemies— that they wen a bnve 
and enofgetic noe, struggling for their own end ibelr country’s liberty, HHinu g their native miMintolnSt snd 
** veiy difRealt to deal vrithal.” The ruins of some of their cutles stUl exist. 
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repay him largely. Let him make up his mind to loiter. His “idl#time’* 
will not be “ idly spent.” He will scarcely tread over an acre without 
arriving at some source of gratification ; such as to afford an ample recompense 
for his labour, either by a close inspection or the distant prospect *. 

By the Ennibkcrry load — we shall proceed by that — the county is entered 
at the Scalp,” a chasm in the mountain which separates it from the county of 
Dublin . The 


mountain ap- 
pears to have 
been divided 
by some sud- 
den shock of 
natuie. The 
Sides are not 
“ precipitous,” 
although the as- 
cent is difficult, 
in consequence 
of the huge 
masses of gra- 
nite, that pre- 
vent the sem- 
blance of apath, 



and not unfrequently so jut out, as to suggest the idea of exceeding danger- 


seeming as if they may be driven into the vale by a sudden gust of wind. 


Through these overhanging cliffs the road runs ; enormous granite blocks, of 


* We must not, however, miBlead the tounit into the notion that a g;reat expenditure of time ie Decenary 
to examine the county of Wicklow. The whole of its leading attractions may be visited within three days- 
long summer da)S , but a week will amply suffice to introduce him to every one of its beauties and peeulian- 
ties The most desirable mode of travelling (for travellers, who have higher and better objects than display,) 
IB by one of the outside jaunting cars, changing both car and horse at the several stages , posting, however, ii 
unreasonably high in Wicklow, being 10</ a mile for a car, and le. 3d for a post-cliaise ; and the driver will 
expostulate if he receive, as his ^ foe,** less than twopence a mile. One of our excursions was made m this 
way. On another occasion, however, we hired a oar, man, and horse, in Dublin , for which we pud— all 
expenses included— fifteen shillings a day. But we were frequently compelled to hire an auxiliary car, when 
wo bad to deviate a few miles from our route, in order to avoid the danger of our horse ** knocking up** 
before his day*i work wu over. There is little or no risk of not finding a car at imjr of Ike stages ; 
rad of a better desenption than those to be obtuned in len frequented distnets It is seahiely necessary to 
add, however, that the tourist must be prepared to walk overmuch of the journey; leaviogthe vehicle, 
continually, to climb some mountain eteep, pace through some deep ravine, or tread by tho maigln of some 
npid river. Those who have lufflcient etNDgtb, and an not prasied for time, will, indeed, do well to 
esebew caniagee altogether ; the tour need not exceed sixty milea— eauly aeoempllahed in three qr fou days. 
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many tons in weight, having been “ roiled back ** out of the path of the 
traveller. The sides are perfectly naked ; and so similar are both, in struc- 
ture and appearance, as to lead the spectator to imagine that the disruption 
had but recently occurred, and that another earthquake might re-unite them, 
without leaving a fissure between.* 

The road into Enniskerry gradually slopes, until the pretty little town, 
entered by a bridge over the river Kerry, is seen in a deep valley beneath — 
especially cheering to the eye after the rugged Scalp and the barren district 
through which the traveller has passed. 

Before we proceed onwards, we must direct him to make a detour to 
the west; for in the hills of the barony of Rathdown, are many objects of sur- 
passing interest — among others the source of the LifFy, and the dark Lough 
Bray. Lough Bray is situated in the centre of a peculiarly lonely district ; the 
lake — or more correctly, the lakes, for there arc two, the upper and lower, 
the lower being the larger and more remarkable, and the one to which especial 
reference is made — is almost circular, near the summit of a mountain ; from one 
side of which protrudes a huge crag, dark and bare, called the Eagle's Nest.” 
It is, indeed “ walled in ” on three sides by lofty and precii)itou8 hills, and is 
open on the fourth — at the lowest point of which its waters are poured 
through a narrow opening into the valley of Glencrcc, forming the Glencree 

* Tlic Bciilp IB oiglit uiilcB from Dubliu, and two from Enni»keriy, Tliu reader w’lU btni in mind that 
wr are opeakiug of Inali milci ; and tliat eleven Irieh milei ore equivalent to fourteen Eiigluli. — Wo may 
avail ouroelvea of this orcoMon to state, that between Uic Euglmli and Iriali acre, their iv a roniidcrablo 
difference — the latter being greater than the former. A correct notion of tint difference ir, indord, absolutely 
necetoary ; for persons, generally, are not aware that when rrferrnco ib made to Rents,” by the hgfc, and 
these rents are placed in comparison with the rents paid in England, irgnrd should be hod to the fact tliat 
the Insh acre contains so much more than the English acre. There aiv in Ireland fAree diffcrent-sizcd iierrs, 
by whirb land is measured. The English, or statute acre ; the Scotch, or Cunninghani ocio ; and the Irish, 
or Plantation acre. The area of each ocre depends upon the length of its rcsjicrlivc lineal jieich. 

The length of the English lineal jicrcb is 5| yards 

The length of the Scotch lineal perch is yards .... 

The lengtli of the Irish lineal perch is 7 yards 

The proportion of the different ocrcs to each other is os the squares of 
their respective lineal perches. 

The square of is equal to 30^, or 
The square of ( ^ is equal to 39-^, or 
The square of 7 is equal to 49, or 

Conoeqaently the proportion of the £fi^//itA,tUvScotoA, and the /riiA acres 
to each other ore letpoeUvely at the numVMii 484 . . 625 . . 784. If 

ire leave out the Scotch acre altogetlicr, the nuBibors representing the 
proportion of the EnplM to the Irish acre ore reducible, and will bo found 

■> 121 . to . 196. We notice the Scotch acre, chiefly boeauae it is the uiiuil 

nMMDre employed in aome of Uie northern Irish counties. 
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river, which joining with the Glenielorane in Fowerscourt dememe/ passes 
through the Dargle, and finally fiows into the sea, under the name of the 
Bray river. The waters of Lough Bray are coloured very deeply by the 
peat which covers the surrounding hills, through which the water permeates, 
and the deep and gloomy tint is increased by the shadow into which the lake 
is thrown by the overhanging mountain to the south and west. There is one 
object connected with Lough Bray that looks like the work of enchantment ; 
the Swiss cottage and grounds belonging to Sir P. Crampton, Bart, (the 
surgeon-general), appears suddenly in the wild bog, and seems as if " rising 
at the stroke of a magician’s wand.” The wall that surrounds these grounds 
is not, in some places, as high as the bank of Peat within a few feet of it, and' 
the contrast between the neglect, desolation, and barrenness diat reign without, 
and the order, cultivation, and beauty within, is very striking, exhibiting the 
mastery which science and 
civilization hold over nature 
even in her sternest and 
most rugged domains. The 
cottage and grounds are 
here, in this lofty and unre- 
claimed region, ** like Tad- 
mor in the wilderness, or 
an oasis in the desert 
The view, looking north, 
from the road, a little below 
the lake, is most glorious ; 
to the right the mountains 
of Douce and War standing 
out in bold relief ; to the left the Kippure mountain ; before us the valley 
of Glencrec and the demesne of Fowerscourt ; and further on an apparently 
illimitable succession of hill and valley, wood and grove, towns and villages, 
as far as the eye can reach. 

Several miles further to the west — and to be more easily visited by the 
direct Blessington road from Dublin — ^is the solemn and dreary solitude, 
out of which rushes the waterfall of Phoul-a-Phooka, terminating in a whirl- 
pool, of depth, it is said, un&thomed, and where the famous spirit-horse holds 

* “ It vn» erected for Sir PhiUp Onmpton, at the expenae of hia Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
who, while Viceroy of Ireland, bad apehtaome happy days with Sir Philip in thia romantio apot, in a cottage 
of humbler pretenaiona, which had occupied Ita cite, and waa aeeidantally burned. The gift waa one equally 
worthy of the illuatnoua ddnor, and tho talented and aatlmable ttceiyor ; and there ace ftw, if any, of our 

readera who will not join ua in the wMi that he may long lino to enjoy it.'* 
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its nightly revels ; luring unhappy wayfarers into the frightful vortex formed 
by the waters of the cataract. Its summit is crossed by an exceedingly 
picturesque bridge — of a single arch — ^the span of which is sixty-five feet, 
thrown from rock to rock *. 

* Phoul.OpPbooka is tho namo given to t Bticeeuion of cataracta, one hundred and fifty feet in height 
and forty in breadth, over whicli the tratera of the Lifty are precipitated. This river lisre, to tho north-eaet, 
In the Kippure mountain!, and here, at one bound, aa it were, apringa from the failla to tho vnllcy. The 
apectarle from the bridge u aublime to a degree. Looking over one aido we aee only the river hunting on to 
take its fearful leap ; but on the oppoaite, we gaze down one hundred and fifty feet, upon Uieibalning watera 
that have, in the interim, poaaed under ua. The falls are acen to great advantage by pasoing the bridge 
and entering the grounds on Lord Miltown'a aide of the river, which are planted and laid out in good toate. The 
apectator may obtain many iiuo views from the lowest to the highest point of the fall ; which, however they 
may vary in particular features, all agree in grandeur and beauty. Tlie middle fall is the greatest — and the 
term Phoul*a-Phooka (which «o have explained at vol. i. page 109) is mni-e immediately applied to tho round 
basin in which the water ia thrown, and uhioh ia worn smooth by tho ncver'cenaing fncUon of the eddy— said 
to boor, on a aniall scale, a close resemblance to tlie famous Maelstrom whirlpool. The ground on the oppo* 
site aide of the river, which belongs to the Archbishop of Dublin, is os barren and desolate oa that on Lord 
Miltown'a tide la the revcrac. There arc covered seata, cool walks, grottoes, and a ball-room, which in ** tho 
season'' is much frequented by ** sod iMirties,” when a dance is no unfrequoiit termination to a pic-nic. A 
aingular and amuaiiig, if not a very remarkable legend, was to(d to us at a way-side public house, where wo 
"atopped" to give our horaea " hay and water and although wc have eliewhero deacribed the prankaof the 
Phook^ our readera may perhaps eiiduro anotlier story of his poculiaritios. We can only afford apace for it 
however, in a note ; for " legends" are without end in thia romantic county , and wo ahall have to record 
many otbera. “1 often tbink,’’ said an old white-headed man— and, except the guidea, who arc talkers by 
profession, the peasantry of Wicklow arc by no mcana communicative — "1 often think," he said, “that 
little Tommy Cuttings must have felt mighty quare on the PhookaV back." " Cuttings 1" we repeated ; 
" why that ia not an Irish name." " God bless your honour !" he replied, " every quare name is Inih by nature ; 
but that wasn't his bom name, only the one he went by. Mullowny was what he was christened, but be was 
called 'Cuttings' for short, and being a tailor (saving your preaonce) an advertisement of bis trade." Wc 
rignified our aitonlshment at a tailor being fond of equestrian exercise, and still more at hla choosing auch a 
■teed aa the Phooka. " He didn't chooae the horse at all, the bone clioao him — for devilry or divarahun — 
or who knows what was the reply. " Cuttings was a little delicate needle-nosed cruylhur, as ever crawled 
up the side of a hill — an innocent boy as over drew thread through grey frieze, and, for a tailor, wonderful 
honeat, never spoibng a coat, all out, foi the sake of tho cabbaging ; and, if ho did no good to man or 
mortial, doing no harm— a sort of selvage on the world thrown away till wanted. Cuttings would go 
jobbing from house to bouse through tho country, but his mother lived close to ballymore-Enstace, and he 
used betimes to work at her little place ; by the some token, she was a great strong hone of a woman, with a 
dawsby huaband, and a dawsby son ; and when they'd stty longer than she wished at the public-house, alie'd 
walk in for all the world like a thundorbouU, tuck oue under one arm, and the other under the other, and 
walk off with them kicking and squecling like young pigs. She wasn't bad to them either, only she bad the 
upper hand, and liked to keep It. Well, Cuttings hod a pair of fine blark cloth — you undentand— onmen- 
tlonablea we call them before ladies— to finish for the Priest ; and there was to be a great tseddlng entirely 
the next day, and be worked his poor thin fingen to tho bare bone to got them finished, well knowing the 
gnndeur of the wedding, and his Reverenoe's particularity. It was near nightfall, before he had them done. 
' They're done, mother I' he says, ' and if I had them home, wouldn't I be the lucky boy 1' * Take thqm 
home,' she says, * and be lucky.* * It's asy say take tivem home,’ he repeated, * look at the hour It it— 
and the night of all nights in the year— and the distance — ocU hone! I wonder will they ever build a bridge 
eeross the Phoul-a-Phooka ? look at the ropnd it would save me if there was a bridge there this night.' 
* It's a pity they don't for the aecommodation of little tailoii,' sneered his mother ; * but be up out of tide 
riiihtbm, and my duty to bis BevaMoce.' * Mother,' mid Oattiofs, after having thruit hli needle neee 
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The tourist, after visiting* Lough Bray, will have to return to Enniskerry, 
and ascend a steep hill, on which the village is built, to visit both the Dargle 
and Fowerscoui't — the former to the left, the latter to the right, of the main 


outside the door, and miffed the chill evening air, and observed the dark drifting clouds, and had a blast of 
the nortli wind right in his face — ' Mother, darlin*, wouldn’t you like a walk this fine beautiful evening ; 
you're sitting too close to the wheel, for the good of your health.’ * It’s company you want, you sehamer,’ 
she ozclaimed, setting her two eyes on him ; * why then the dickins give you company, oh yah 1’ So Tommy 
without another woid rolled the Priest's fine black cloth — you understand — up in liis Sunday bandkecher ; 
and committing himself to the keeping of the Saints, off he went, raising the stave of a song to cheer up his 
courage, and putting grate trust intirely in the holiness of his Reverence's broad cloth, thinking they'd be a 
purtcctioD to him against evil spirits, and forgetting that the Priest bad never put them on. Whenever he 
saw anything before him that he didn’t quite like, he’d shut his eyes, tighten his bold on the — you know 
what — and then setting down bis head like a young bull, boult right on. Suddenly, as be was proceeding after 
that fashion, he hears a sniffing, snorting sort of noise, right up against his nose. ' Open yer eyes ye 
buzzard !* shouts a voice. Tommy did as he was bid ; and maybe he didn’t closo them in double quick 
time. Struiglit foreniiit him stood a coal-black horse , his blood-red eyes flashing flro, and the brightness 
of the sun pouring from Ins nostrils ; and a sort of a leer on his mouth by way of a smile. * Where are you 
going. Tommy Cuttings 1' sa}s the horse. ‘Foigive me my sinsi' answers the poor little tailor, dropping 
on his knees ; * Every inch of the cloth is in them, honorable gintleman ; not so much as a shred did 1 
take, sir.’ * Don't be more of a fool than you can help. Tommy,’ replies the horse. 'Where are you 
goiiigP’ Mfhe knows it’s the Priest’s small clothes that’s. in it,’ thinks the tailor, ' he’ll tear me into 
pieces ; for sure if tbeio was any virtuo in them, he’d have smelt it out long ago ; ’—but any how the lie was 
more natural to Cuttings than the truth. And so ho says — ' To Shane Gulh’s wedding ; and I hope your 
nobility will let me go, for it’s tlio bridegroom’s smalt clothes, saving your presonoe, I'm taking home.* 
* I’ll give you a ndc. Cuttings, you tory ! ’ soys the horse, * for the sake of Shane and his pretty bride, and 
sot you down before ye cun say cabbage— up, up, little tailor, Neli-li-hay I’ and tbe wild borse laughed. 
Now Tummy had never crossed a beast in his life since he rode a pig, and it occumd to him that be always 
mounted a pig l»y the tail ; * so ‘ By yoi honor’s love,’ he o.iyo, taking hold of the black cataract of a uil that 
flowed behind the Phooka. With that the mod spirit lifts up his bind leg and kirks out in a most surprising 
way. ‘ Is that the way to mount, you pig-2rivcr !’ says the Phooka. Poor Tommy crept round to the 
side. * Stay still 1 sliake down my mane,’ says the creature; * I nevor was rode by a tailor before, and I 
don’t miirh core if I never am again.’ ‘ Nor I either,’ thought poor Tommy, but didn’t open his lips, only 
scrambled up as well as he could. *ls it all right?’ says the Phooka. 'It w, plaze }er honor, sir,' says 
poor Tommy, in a fainting voice, * all r— rig— ht.' Well, the Phooka made a spring, shaking his mane 
and tail, and the one spring he made brought poor Tommy within half a dozen yards of the predipico. 

' Yo’ro the heaviest load 1 ever cairicd,* says tbe horse, stopping for breath ; ' and you’ve something about 
you not at all agreeable to me,’ he says. ' Shall I get down ? ’ answers the Cutter ; * maybe I’m too 
heavy for your honor.'—' Neh-li-hay t ’ laughs tbe creature again—' you I — a needle's point— a fibre of 
flax— a hair of wool— a tailor I— to be too heavy for me that carried Oliver Crummel through Ireland from 
first to last ’—and he shook himself proudly. * Only I’m bound in honour to take you to the bridegroom's 
door, and deliver him up his smalls,’ says tho great beast again, ' I’d not lep a yard with you to-night, yom 
little unwholesome vagabone.* ' I'm willing to walk. Sir, and able ; and indeed it soits me better than thit 
rate o' going of a mile a minute,’ says the Cutter, making an offer to get down. * A mile a minute T 
snorts the Phooka ; ' I’ve earned Alexander the Great and Oliver Crummel, a hundred miles a minnte, and 
tboui^t nothing of it ; nor been half so tired as I am with you.’ ' 1 can’t boar to incopvanionee so kind 
a gend^man,' snivels the Cutter, ‘ pray let me down.' * I'll see you roasted with yout own goow first,’ 
answers the horse, making at the same time a leap at the chasm. Well, poor Tommy hadn’t time to think 
until he felt himself tumbling down, down, and he still kept a grip of the hone’s mane ; and when he came a 
little to himself and looked up, there was the great black hone, panting rad puffing, on hh legs beside him, 
and the thunder rolling and the lightning flashing in tbe heavens, but neither growling or flashing aqual to ths 
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road to Boundwood*. The demesne of Fowerscourt contains 1400 acres ; the 
natural advantages of the locality have been heightened and improved by taste ; 
there are few mansions in Great Britain so auspiciously situated; hiU and dale^ 
and wood and water, are so skilfully blended or divided ; and the whole is so 
completely inclosed by mountains, apparently inaccessible to mortal feet,*’ as 
to realise the picture of the “ happy valley.” The “ waterfall ” — distant be- 
tween two and three miles from the house — is, perhaps, the most magnificent 
fall in the county of Wicklow ; it is nearly perpendicular, its entire height being, 
it is said, about 300 feet ; but it is only in winter, or in very wet seasons, that the 
water is precipitated the entire distance at a single bound, and then it seems 
an immense arch of foam. After heavy rains, it descends in one broad sheet 
unchecked and unbroken by a single rock ; but in dry weather it more 
resembles a thin covering of white gauze, through which the interstices of the 
hill and its several breaks and crevices are distinctly visible. When fully 
charged, however, the rapidity and fury of the descent is almost incredible ; 
accompanied by an absolute roar, amid which the sound of a trumpet would 
be scarcely audible at the distance of a yard. ITie cataract is formed by the 
Dargle (or Glcnislorane) river, an obscure mountain stream, until it reaches 
the precipice, part of the Douce mountain, from which it falls, making its way 
through the glen of the Dargle, and meeting the sea at Bray ; having been 
united in ** the Deer Park ” with the river Glencree. 

“ The Dargle ” commences, as we have intimated, on the side opposite the 
gate to Fowerscourt ; but more correctly speaking, the glen terminates here ; 

hone, who couldn't •peck a word out of hie head for the fair nge. All of a suddont, poor Tommy Cutting! 
mieaed the amalla. * Och murder in Irish ’’ shouts the little tailor, and in hb agony quite forgetting how need- 
ful it u for a liar to hare a good memory, * Och murder in Irish, where’s the priest’s breeches t ’ * An’ 
that's it I* aays the hone, and oTcry pulF of wind that came out of his nostrils would extinguish a forge fire; 

' that's it, is it I You false tailor ! to lay the burden of the church on the back of the Pbooka I — to impoae 
upon my good nature — take that for your reward I’ and he dealt poor Cuttings a kick that pitched him into 
the torrent beneath ; and bow he got out was more than be could tell. The most remarkable part of 
the story is, that the priest never got his smalls. And many a hard penanee bad Tommy to perform to make 
up the loaa ; he never ventured out at night after, and what was atill more atrange hb mother never 
aaked him to go." 

* There U a road to Roundwood through the whole of the demeane ; and as the public road b eheerlcaa 
and uninteiesting, the tonriat ahould pursue that — if he can. But it will be neeeseary for him to proeure n 
written permbsion from the agent of Lord Fowerscourt — otherwise be will find the gate at the extreme end 
doaed agalnat him. We understand this permission b usually accorded to atvangera ; hut on two oeeaaiens 
of our applying for it, we were unable to procure it, in eonsequenee of the agent'e absence from heme. We 
tike the liberty to say that this evil may he eully avoided — by the agent autboriaing some person to eeuplv 
with Buch a requeat, when he himself is not at hand to grant it. Every facility to tboao who vidt Wkklew 
diould be given to them ; and from the univeraal respect in which Lord Powencenrt fl held, we are anre that 
the bint will be taken. Pedeatriana, however, will have no difficulty in obtaining eih i end ahould nndenMedlj 
take thb eourm to Roundwood— vbitlng the Daigle first. 
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the authorised entrance being through a gate-way at the opposite end — dear 
the Bray road. Before treading the lonely path that leads through it, the tourist 
will do well to visit a small hillock just over Tinahinch (the seat of James 
Grattan, Esq.*) ; and then to climb a steep hill that rises immediately above it, 
on the south. As the Dargle is, usually, the beauty of Wicklow first intro- 
duced to its visitors, and as, in consequence of its short distance from Dublin, 
many travellers examine no other portions of the county, the glen has attained 
to greater celebrity than others — more solemn, magnificent, and picturesque ; 
yet, it may be a question whether, in variety, it is any where surpassed. 
The ravine is of great depth ; the hills on either side clothed by gigantic 
trees and underwood, out of which, occasionally, protrude bare and rugged 
rocks ; the slopes are not precipitous, but may be easily ascended to the sum- 
mits, or descended to the river, natural seats being formed, here and there, by 
the moss-covered banks, upborne by huge trunks of mighty oaks. At times, 
however, the sides are ex- 
ceedingly steep, and in some 
instances perfectly barren ; / 
very often they are com- 
pletely overhung by the 
branches of aged trees, im- 
pending directly over the 
current, and forming a 
natural bridge to connect 
the two sides. The thick 
foliage produces continual 
screens, so that the river, 
although heard, is often 
unseen; but a step or two in advance, and its full glory meets the eye 

* Tiiiabinch liet in a hollow, on the margin of the river ; it ii elaaeic ground ; for here one of Ireland’a 
true patriota— .a man who loved hia country— oomposed, and, it ia aaid, continually recited, the eloquent 
■peeohea that have made hia name immortal. The name of another great atateaman ia intimately aaaodatrd 
with the County of Wicklow— the famoua and unfortunate Lord Strafford. ^The great wood of Bhillalah, 
which covered the aouthem portion of the county, wna much cut down by thatf obleman, who wreated it from 

the original proprietora, the O’Bymea beeauae, ** they were unable to produce any written titlea to their 

landa" — when Lord-Lieutenant of Irdand. Some of the oak he gave to roof St. Patrick’a Cathedral. 
Weatminater Hall waa, it ia aaid, roofed, fhim the ume aouroe. Fynea Moryaon alludea to ** a commonly 
leeeived opinion that the Iriah woodtranaported for building ia firee of apidera and their waba." Near Tlnehely 
are the niina of a caatle— the eoaha," ao often alluded to by Lord Strafford in hialettera; which the peaaantry 
call " Black Thom'a building.’' The extenalye foreata of Shillakh have dwindled to a few amall plantationa 
of oak. Mr. Hayoa of Avondale, who publlahed in 1794 **A Practical Treatiae on Planting,** atatea, 'Mt ia 
ganerally underatood that a aale waa made of acme of the fineat timber of Shllialah, which remained in Charlae 
the Second’a time, into Holland, for the uae of the Stadthouae, «pd other buildingaconatruoted on ^lea driven 
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— ^breaking over masses of granite, topped hj its spray, raging and roaring 
onwards in a succession of falls, sometimes so narrow that a child might leap 
across it, and anon widening out into a miniature lake Nearly in the centre 
of the glen is a large crag, covered with herbage, ** the brightest of green,” 
called “ the Lover’s Leap it hangs over the torrent, and fiom this spot the 
best view of the valley is to be obtained * 

Yet the glen of the Dargletobeestimated justly, should be seen from one, 
or both, of the adjacent hills we have lefcrred to. The fiist, which forms 

close together to the number of several thousand.*’ After 1603, however, the woods must have been consider- 
ably destroyed, for in that jear non forges and furnaces wore intiudured into U icklow, by a company who 
had the nght to cut whatever suited their purpose during the term of their contract, which lasted twenty yean 
From a paficr in the hand writing of riioinas, Mniquis of Rockingham, it appears that in 1731, there wore 
standing in that part of Shillaluh called the Deer Park 2150 oak trees of these, in 1737, there remained 
1640. In 1780 38 only of the old reserves were in existence Their sire may be estimated fiom thisfoet 
the last which Mr Haves remembcis when filled. ** produced, at thne shillings per foot, ;£27 1* 8i/ ’’ In 
his time there remained one entile tree — ‘ about ten feet round it Rvo feet from the ground, straight as a pine 
for sixty feet , and about six feet round at tint hiight ” lie speaks, also, of a abort trunk, which measured 
twenty-one feet round The Earl Fitzwilliam, the descendant of the (Jirl of Strafford, now owns the district 
of Shillalah, and has, besides, an immense property in the count) of ^ icklow 

” About this Lover’s l.eap ' there arc man) legends , all of them, of course, beginning and ending alike 
One of them records that a young man, deeply enamoured of a fair girl, who lived near the entrance to the 
Dargle, spent bis happiest hours in her society there, following her us her shadow Her most trivial wish was 
his law— for he believed himself beloved os fondly as he loved. One day she requested him to bnng hri 
some particular tnfle from Dublin , begging, at the same time, he would not inconvenience himself by returning 
that night, but wait until the next day Anxious to prove Ins devotion the youth made no delay, but was back 
the same evening, just as the twilight was dceiicning into night ** Flying on the wings of love,” he sought 
the haunt of his mistress, and found her, sitting b) the side of another — his rival Instead of reproaching her 
for her rapid and cruel infidelity, he flung thi bauble she bad desired at her feet, oiid sprang, without a wont, 

off the rock Another legend is more touching for this is an even dnv stor) A ladi , quite as fickle ai the 

ether, formed a second attachment before, it would seem, the first was altogether obliterated Sliewasiin 
conscious, however, of the misery her falsehood hsd effected, until, while singing afavountc song to her new 
lover, between each verse as she paused, she heard the tolling of the church bell This smote so upon her heart, 
that she could not continiio, and it lost inquired who was dead , the reply brought back the memory of her 
first love with far more than its earliest fervour That night she spent, heedless of tlie cold and rain, upon 
the grave of him who had died fur Iiei sake It was in vain that her nlatives entreated her to remain with 
them, and try to foiget the post , she would return to them in the morning, but invanably resume her lone 
■cat before night-fall , she, who had been so false to the living, was faithful in the dead , and all the wnles of 
the youth the bad so gaily sung to, failed to win her from her resolve to die foi him who had died for her. 
At length her mind wandered with an air of unearthly tnumpb, she asaured her sister that her true love had 
riMn from the grave, and that she had walked with him along the headlands of the glen , that he had promised 
to meet her sgain, and lead her to a spot where they should be united to part no more. This alannad her 
frmily, and they placed her under mild restraint , but, with the cunning of insanity, the eluded their 
vigilance, and escaped A few minutes after her flight wu diseovered, her brother followed, m usual, to tlie 
churrbyard, at which be arrived just in time to catch the last flutter of her scarf, as she flow nther thon ran 
towards the Daigle ; he pursued, saw her pause for a moment upon the fatal bnnk, and then dart into the boihng 
abyss. The phantom created by her imsgioatien doubtleuled her to bar death , but some will tall you that 
every Midsummer-eve her spirit soars along the headland, above the river, lometimes m the similitude* of a 
dove, floating like a silver star through the night , at other times in the shape of a white bwn, dashing 
fearlessly forward, and disappearing with the speed of an arrow m tho leafy wood 
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part of the demesne of Tinahinch, rises but a little above it, and is almost on 
a level with the topmost branches of the trees— near enough to the river for 
its subdued murmurs to fall with gentle harmony upon the ear. The view, 
although limited in extent, is of exceeding beauty. Before approaching the 
hill-brink, the windings of the glen may be traced by the foliage that seems to 
inclose and shelter the rapid current ; drawing nearer, the several breaks 
become visible, with the waters rushing and foaming along. From the higher 
hill the prospect is infinitely more extensive — ^immediately beneath us was the 
dark ravine — a line of trees, let in, as it were, between the mountains ; and 
these surrounded us on all sides but one — left open to the sea, wherfe, 
beyond Bray-head, the island of Dalkey gladdened the bosom of old ocean. 
To our left was Fowerscourt House: the waterfall was hidden from us by an 
intervening hill ; but the emerald sward and the brilliant foliage sparkled in the 
clear sun of a dry apd most refreshing morning ; nearer, and almost buried in 
a corner of the romantic dell, was Tinahinch — the smoke from the chimneys of 
which was curling ‘‘ gracefully ” up the rocks and through the underwood — 
the birch and furze, that adorned their sides-rproducing a singular effect ; for 
it seemed as if a vapour was issuing from the clefts. The quiet glory of the 
picture was heightened by the cheerful song of a thrush, from an adjoining 
brake ; it followed us long after we commenced our return to the valley, as if 
repeating our expressions of exceeding delight, and seeking to give the 
delicious scene a stronger impress on our memory *. The prospect reached to 
the mountains above Dublin ; and, in an opposite direction, the Paps,** and 
the ** Sugar-loaf,’* looked down upon us, as if they were the guardians of the 
glen. Some idea of their character may be formed by the assistance of Mr. 

* It It rather difficult to atoid perpetrating poetry among the hillt and glens of Wicklow. During our 
atcent up one of the mountains we wrote the following hnes — the introduction of which we trust our readers 
will not complain of, in a note. The words have been honoured by an association with music, worthy of 
better, by Mrs. Ames, of Liverpool. 

0, the mountain maid ia the maid for me. 

Her step is light and her heart is free ; 

Light and free as the breeze that passes ; 

0, a rosy cheek and a rounded form, 

And a pulse that’s neither too cold nor warm, 

Is the dowry they bring— 'these mountain lasses ’ 

They have no jewels, they have no gold. 

But health and truth, and a spirit bold— 

Bold and true as their rocky masses ; 

As nature is kind, and pare, and fiwe— 

So, children of nature, eo are ye— 

Yo happy and merry mountain lasses I 
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Sargent*. The latter^ with its peaked top^ seemed to invite a visit ; and we paid 
it. But in our mode of ascending the Sugar-loaf” we committed a serious 



error ; against the danger of which we warn our readers. While overlooking 
the Dargle from the mole heap — for in comparison to the Giant mountain it is 
little more — and ignorant that we must ascend 2000 feet above the valley, 
with the summit in our sight, and without a guide to direct us, we imagined 
the straightest line to be the shortest at least, if not the easiest, and so took 
the most rugged and most difficult path, achieving our purpose at length, but 
by a large sacrifice of time and labour. We commenced our progress on the 
northern side, before which there is a small hill, like an out-work ; after we 
had surmounted this, the goal of our ambition was not a whit nearer to us ; 
for between the lesser and the greater Sugar-loaf, there intervenes a deep 
valley, from which the sides of the latter rise ** like walls down the one and 
up the other, we had to climb "with toilsome steps and slow,” until we arrived 
at the base of the conical hill, that gives a name to the mountain. The 
sides of this cone are covered with heath, which grows from a surface of peat 
of variable depth, huge masses of rock being scattered at intervals among it. 
Our way was lost ; and we were forced to follow, as guides, the gullies or 
water-courses ; after a weary tramp, ankle-deep in bog, one of them conducted 
us to the summit. The top of the mountain, which, from a distance, appears 
so small and peaked, is a level space of several yards, sheltered on the west 

* Mr. Sufent made bii dimwing ** from the hill, after putlog kbrongfa Dalkejr, on the waj to Bray. It 
U a foot-waj, wbieh laada above the Bay of Dalkey Itlond ; and the Ibregroond it the Bea. The foot-way 
leada roand the moontaioa above * the qoarriea,' and joint the mam road— after a deUciona walk of about 

throe milca, from which pietiiritque viewi an very nnmerout ** 
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by a number of very large stones^ the remains probably of a Druidic Temple. 
And here we had evidence of the number of currents and their different 
degrees of velocity at different heights. In the plain, we had scarcely felt a 
breeze ; but when near the summit, the wind grew boisterous even to annoy- 
ance ; and when we had reached the top it assumed almost the character of a 
hurricane. The day was clear ; and the prospect was indeed magnificent-^ 
the views being numerous, beautiful, and varied. To the north, beneath us, 
lay the Little Sugar-loaf, Chaileville, Enniskerry, the Scalp ; farther on, 
Cabinteely, Killiney, Dalkey Hills, Kingstown Harbour, Dublin Bay, 
Clontarf, Dollymount, Howth, and Lambay, and — but very indistinctly, 
although when the atmosphere is more than usually clear, they can be seen 
perfectly — the outlines of the Carlingford and Moume mountains. To the 
north-west, Powerscourt House, Glencree Vale, and barrack — on to the 
mountain that hangs over Lough Bray. To the south, as far as the eye can 
reach, hills upon hills, one rising above and beyond another, like a succession 
of ocean-waves. To the south-west, Powerscourt waterfall, diminished by 
the distance, and looking like a broad silver band upon the dark mountain 
side; the vale into which its waters rush, the superb back-ground being 
formed by the lofty and barren " Douce,” rising nearly 2400 feet above the 
level of the sea. To the south-east, the beautiful Glen of the Downs ; behind 
and beyond it, Delgany, and still further on. Wicklow-head. To the east 
the Irish Sea ; to the north-east, Kilruddery, Bray, Bray-head, and Killiney 
Bay. Our brief catalogue of objects placed within our ken, as we stood 

“ Upon the summit of that mountain hoar,’* 

will, we imagine, sufficiently tempt the bold and hardy pedestrian to 
encounter the labour of the ascent. It is needless to comment upon the 
wonderful magnificence of the scenery that will be on all sides presented 
to him. 

We, again, return to the village of Enniskerry — ^where the tourist, if he 
follow our steps, will find refreshment necessary — for the purpose of taking 
the road to Boundwood ; verging to the right, in order to visit Luggelaw *. 
A dreary and uninteresting road it is, running nearly all the way through an 
arid and unproductive common ; a few miserable hovels now and then skirting 

• The only object worth pointing out to the traveller b a rock, called “Walker’i Rode,** about two or three 
milea from Enniakerry— on the old road— from which there b another beautiful and extenaiTe Tbw ; leas 
grand but perhapa more intereating than that we have been deaeiiblng ; for the leading objects of attraction 
are cloaer, and more distiiietly aeen. The tourist should on no account paaa thb rock without aaeending it. 

It overlooka the whole of the Talley in which lie Peweraoonrt and the Daigle ; and the waterfrU b hare aoen 
to great adrantage. The Bugardoaf from thb point reaemUea the peaked cap of the Ooeenaiilan. 
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the way-side, with wretched patches of shrivelled potatoes, planted in bits of 
land the forcing of which into comparative cultivation can scarcely recompense 
the very extreme of poverty. 

When within about two miles of Roundwood, a turn to the right leads 
for about three miles up the mountain^ — or, more correctly, up a long hill ; 
for on either side the winding road is looked down upon by the mountains 
that rise above it — the Douce on the north and Ballenrush on the south. It 
leads to the great “ lion ** of the county — Luggelaw. It was early morning 
when we commenced the ascent ; the clouds were dense and heavy above and 
around us ; and our view was limited to the huge masses of granite that 
skirted our path, scattered among the slopes to our right, and abundantly 
strewed among those to oui left, that led into the valley, through which we 
heard the river rushing.* Suddenly we paused, for the mists were vanishing ; 
and, almost with the rapidity of thought, a most glorious and magnificent 
scene burst upon our sight; we beheld the whole of the beautiful vale: 
Lough Tay immediately below us ; and, stretching to the cast, the wild 

grandeur of I<ough Dan, 
connected by a long stream 
of white — the broad river 
Killough, that runs be- 
tTi een them — diminished, 
by the distance, almost to 
a thread. The annexed 
print will convey some — 
though but a limited — 
idea of its character. Lug- 
gelaw, or Lough Tay, is a small dark lake, in the midst of perpendicular moun- 
tains — on one side utterly naked, on the other richly clad from the base to the 
summit with trees — fir and mountain-ash, thorn, oak, and elm — ^nourished to 
gigantic growths. Out of this gracefully covered hill .proceed the thousand 
miniature cascades which form the Lough ; they come bubbling or trickling 
among rocks and huge roots, now and then concealed both from sight and hear- 
ing ; but anon forcing their way through tangled underwoodi and forming, when 
their journey is nearly over, most deliciously clear and cool fountains. 
Nature has here received little check or training, but is left mainly to her 

* The deicent into the TtUey m io itoep m to render it ebiolutely necenary for the touiiit to leave hie 
oanriage, and pace on foot the diatance— a mile, peihapa— from the eummlt of the mountain to ito bam ; be 
mill proceed ilomly, however, for at eveiy atop hia attention will be arretted by aome new object of Intereat 

At the enUaoce to the demeane of Mr. Latouehe a ahed hu been erected to ahelter the horaea. 
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** own sweet will.” At one end of the lake is the pretty cottage-mansion 8l 
Mr. Latouche, and the “ beach” that adjoins it consists of pure white sand*. 
The appended print ex- 
hibits the wilder side of 
the lake; our engraving 
from the exquisite pencil 
of Mr. Creswick will 
convey an accurate notion 
of its cultivated beauty. 

From hence we return 
to the main road, and 
journey to the small town 
of Roundwood ; but the 
pedestrian will seek it by a less easy though far pleasanter route ; walking four 

* Lot no one visit Luggelaw xvithout slnving to make the acquaintance of Charley Carr,” the gtiido 
whoso cottage is at the entrance to tlic domain ; unfortunately for us, during one of our visits ho was absent, 
and at our next wc were lomjK'lled to hurry over our viait, and saw too little ef a perionage in whose praisea 
all tourists are loud. Charley is, of course, jealous for the honour and glory of Luggelaw ; ond very envious 
of the superior attrartions of Glendalough— which he abuses with iight-good will, aflinning that it is 
unnatural not to love Nature hotter than oiild stones and mortar ; and at times he cannot conceal bis anger 
with the holy saint — Saint Kevin— for not liaving earned out his original intention to build hia ohurehea around 
Lough Tay ; tradition says, indeed, and Charley Carr supports the opinion, that the taint had actually laid the 
foundation of Ins Round Tower here— when Kathleen discovered hia retreat, followed him, and her fair face 
was a “ notice to quit." The following ia Charley’s version of the story " Of all the saints Saint Kevin 
had the gloomiest taste — now a taste 1 could by no manner of means fancy— the earth, the flower of the earth 
was free for him to chooso where he would dwell ; the garden of Ireland, my own beautiful Wicklow, waa 
before liiin, and instead of pitching his tent at the meeting of the waters, or on Bray-heid, or beside thewooden 
bridge, or Newarth-bridgc, or where the music of the waterfall would be ever in his ears, at Powersoourt, or 
here I (and he looked round him as a king upon his host) ; bo runs right away from that poor blne*eyed lady, 
Kathleen, to gloomy Olcndalough, first, however, coming to us at lovely Luggelaw — where she found him, they 
aay, through the flying of a dove that, os she was sitting bemoaning, lit upon her shoulder and whispered that 
she was to follow its flight for ever until it lit upon a tree ; and the poor lady up and followed the bird, and 
what was a dove by day became a shooting star by night ; and she followed on and on, until at lait the dove 
lit upon an oak that hod been withered up by the lightning, and Kathleen knew that was a sign of blighted love, 
but what could she do I The sign was like what she felt in her own beating bosom ; and, sure enough, here in 
Luggelaw she found her saint. * Do not,' the said, ' turn me back ; I only ask to look upon thy thadow, to 
hear not even thy voice, but iti echo : I will swear never to speak to thre, to aleep like a dog at thy fiset, to 
take the penance for thy tins, at well at my own, to pray for tbno, and not for myaelf, valuing even my own 
soul os nothing for the sake of thine.’ ” ” And the Saint?” we inquired. “ 'Deed, by all occountt,” leplied 
Charley, ** he gave her very ill words, — ^wfaat — except from him, — I might call unmannerly language. So, 
poor thing, ahe sat heraelf under the withered tree, and the dove coo’d and coo’d, until ahe coo'd the poor 
blue<eyea to aleep. When ahe awoke in the morning the tun had riaen above the lake, an4 her treaaea were 
wet with dew, and the bi^nning of the churcbea that ahe bad teen over night was removed, and the aaint waa 
off ; and if the young lady had cried before, what did ahe do then— for, beheld you, the dove waa gone olao. 
Ah r added the guide, ** the love that oomea seldom goea back the same road 1 And waan't It a tin and n 
ahamd for ao holy a man to be going to that ugly Olendalough, and carrying all the quality after him to thU 
day, — that the ignoramuaea of gnidea there might pick their pookeU ?” 
vni.. II. 
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mUes, crossing Lough Dan (of which we present another view) in aboat, always 
at hand for the purpose, and passing through one of the wildest of wild dis- 



tricts * If he be “ a brother of the angle,” he ^ lU liave an additional inducement 

• Among Ihcflc mounnm*, dunng tlic ^c-ar 17%, th« rebel gmeril Hol^collertcd and retained a force 
ncll armed, and witli aoinc discipline, Minch proved caceedingly tronokaome to the troop* quartered in the 
neighbourhood, and very iiijunou* to the resident gentry lit was a reapectiiblc farmer and a Proteatant, 
who resided in the immediate vicinitj of Roundwood He contrived to keep his guciillts together for several 
months after “ tho troubles’ had terminated elsewhere, the peculiai nature of th« countrj being favourable to 
his plans, the people being uoivcrsidl^ friendly to bin., and every hill and valley furnishing some place ot 
aecrecy and lecunty — at least for a 'ime A prite was set upon bw bend , hii ivcry motion wns tracked by 
apies , yet he managed to escape, surrendering in the end to Lord Powcrscouit, and bargaining with the 
government for a sentence of transportation for life His Instorj is singular and stnking , ho was a man of 
courage and enterpnse, and of sagacity and prudence very rare in those days He executed some very brillinnt 
movements , and on several occasions destioycd parties of llio King’s troops According to his autobiography 
(edited by T C Croker, Esq., 1838), he was, at all bmes, averse to the shedding of blood and frequently 
behaved with great generosity towards his oppnncnU, preserving them fiom the fiirj of his men ot the nek 
of his own life He became a “united man" on the lOih of May— if we rosy beliivc his own statement, in 
consequenoc of the burning of bis house by the militarj , when lie was innocent of any ofienoe He arat 
assembled bu band in the Devil s Glen , thence removed his quarters to Luggolaw, and subsequently to 
Olendalougb , but bo was soon roiupelled to Uke to the hills— "dnvin like grouse from hill to hill,”— from 
whence he coutinually rushed with a rapidity resembling that of tlicir torrents ” down upon the vole, eertain 
to “ leave bis mark behind him ” liis animosily being pnncipally directed against tho yeomsnry In the 
conne of two months he was at tho head of nine hundred and sixty men— “ all Wicklow men ” His ant 
regular battle wia at Ballyellia, where he slew a parly of the “Ancient Britons*' to the number of peilinps 
a hundred, which he maguifloa into tliree hundred and seventj. This suoiesa rapidly augmented hit foreee, 
and by the month of July “ Uio number on his roll was 13,780 but the majority were evidently attracted 
to his camp by the baevea he had “ killed end baked for in one day no fewer than 2400 deaerted. Hit 
irere often marvellous , cn one oecation having been wounded m the head, and anding himself wstobed 
by leme police, he went boldly up to them and uked which way th# army had fane, aftmlng that the rebtla 
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to this course ; for the ferryman throws a fly, and carries his tackle with llim ; 
and Charley Carr is unrivalled as an auxiliary on such occasions, being 

" Aa skilful in that art as any.” 

The village of Togha, or Roundwood, is small and unimportant ; it is, 
however, situated in the midst of mountains, and the neighbouring scenery is 
remarkably grand. As it lies in the road to Glendalough, by this route, and 
is usually the resting place of tourists to the Seven Churches, it is much 
frequented ; more especially as the ri^er Vartrey, which runs by it, is 
famous for an abundance of fine trout *. 

From Roundwood, passing the church of Derry lossery, we reach the 
village of Anamoe, where a bridge crosses a river of the same name, which 

flows fi'om Lough Dan. The village consists of a few thatched houses; 

but its situation is highly picturesque ; and in its immediate vicinity there 

had robbed him of bin horte and bat. They “ pitied bis niisfortuDe, and said it was lucky for him it was no 

worse." Another time, tbo soldiers were in pursuit of him, and bo took shelter in ” a hollow, in the aide of a 
mounUun, woru out by the winter floods," tluougli inliicli a very small stream issued. He leaped into the 
chubm and followed it up about 100 yards to its source, winch was under u large projecting stone or rock. 
Under this be crept on hit hands and knoes , his enemies came, pceiied in, walked over, and around him ; but 
without poiceiving his liiding-hole. At length, wcariod out, and utterly hopeless of any termination to his 
career but death upon the gallows, ho resolved to suirendvi ; being urged chiefly thereto by the appalling 
position III which he found himself; to quote his own woids * — ” 1 hud not only to watch the movements of 
His Majesty’s forces, in constant hunt after me, to guard against the machinations of the spy, the informer, 
and bloud-money moii, but also treason in mj own camp. Kvery momoiit, I was under apprehension that the 
villains I comuianded would cull me to a mock trial, and take my life.” Once indeed, his own men seized 
him and Ins wife, and placed them ” on their knees for instant execution." Un tbo 1 0th of November he 
Buiroiidered to Lord I’owcrscourt, and was suhscqurnlly transported for life. In the year 1818, however, 
having rccf'ivcd a free pardon fiom the governor of New South Wales, he returned to his native country, for 
sonic time kept a publir-luiuae in Dublin, and died in May 1826, aged 70 years. 

* The village is twenty-two miles fioni Dublin. Tbeie are two good ions at Roundwood— Heatley’s and 
Murphy’s ; we passed u day and niglit at ea<h of them, and found both exceedingly clean and comfortable , 
the hostess at the latter was very kind and attentive, absolutely loading our car with cloaks and wnppen, for 
the rain was descending fast when we left her door. At ” Heatley’s Hotel" we encountered an interesting 
person — a blind hostler. IIis meek, mild countenance attracted our notice, from its calm— we bod almost 
written holy— expression. The morning was cloudy, and as he assisted in arranging the barnesi, we asked 
him, ignorant of his privation, ” If the da} would be fine f* He turned fan face towardi the wind, and after 
keeping it upturned for nearly a minute, assured us wo should have both ruin and sunshine. ** You’ll 
have a fine day for Wicklow ; for there will bo more sunshine than rain, and I think to-morrow will 
be very fine, but I’m not certain. I shall never see the bright sun more in this world,” he added, while 
tightening a trace ; “ I shall never see it more in this world — glory be to God for all his mercies — but for all 
that, I like to feel that it’s shining.” The mao was remarkably clean, neat, and well-dressed ; he is an ezeol- 
lent hostler, and a capital " boots ;" active, intelligent, and perfectly acquainted with every hobh in the county. 
When his work is finished, he walks to his cottage home, a distance of a mile and a half, unled and quite 
alone. He is married, and has a young family. We wore told that his wife was one of the prettiest girls in 
the neighbourhood, and had had many ** offsii,” but she bad given her heart to her bLnd lover, and they were 
as h^py as aflhetion and Indnitry could make them. 
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still exists a ruined water-mill, memorable for an incident in the life of 
Laurence Sterne *. 

Passing the deserted, and half-ruined, barrack of Laragh — ^built in the 
midst of an arid common with which its broken walls and desolate aspect are in 
keeping — we cross a small but picturesque bridge, and enter a narrow road 
that leads, between hills, to the “ dark valley,” in which arc the long-famed 
and far-famed ruins of the “ seven churches of Glendalough — to quote an 
expression of Sir Walter Scott the inexpressibly singular scene of Irish 
antiquities.” 'J'hc Round Tower sfirst takes the eye; and, as we advance, 
one after another, the several points of interest come in sight. It is impos- 
sible to imagine aught in Nature more awfully grand than the lake, — 

“ WhoBo gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbles o'er,” — 

in the midst of mountains that surround it on all sides, except the east — in 
some parts bare of verdure to the summit, or covered with huge stones, among 
which revel the descending rivulets ; in others, clothed with brown heath or the 
sable peat ; in others, a series of jutting crags between the interstices of which 
the grass grows luxuriantly, where the sheep and goat feed fearlessly secure, 
but where human foot has never trod ; in others, perpendicular precipices 
from the base almost to the top, where the eagle makes his eyrie far away 
from the haunts of man; and in others, chequered into cultivated patches 
forced, by persevering industry, fr om the unwilling, and still unyielding, soil. 
Except along the borders of the Lower Lake, and on the heights that divide 
the mountains of Lugdutf and Derry bawn, not a tree is to be seen, and 
scarcely a shrub large enough to shelter a lamb ; nothing indeed to humanise 
its utter loneliness ; it is hard to fancy that a few centuries ago the now 
barren district was a huge forest — a den for wolves and a nest for outlaws 
— or that, almost in our own day, the lesser hills were covered with foliage f* 

* Id ■ bnef autobiograpliy prefixed to Ins Letters, ho tbui alludes to tbe circumstance—*' We lived in the 
borrarks at Wicklow one year (1720) ; from tiicnee we decamped, to stay bolF a year with Mr. Fentlisnton, 
a clergyman, about seven miles from Wicklow, who being a relative of my moUter's, invited us to bit ptnon- 
oge at Ammo. It was in tins pansh, during our stay, tlwt I bad that wonderful escape in falling throogh a 
mill-race whilst the mill was going, nnd of being taken up unhurt. The story is incredible, but known for 
truth in all tiiatpan of Ireland ; where hundreds of the common people flocked to see me.” 

f Mr. Hayes, in his " Treatise on Planting,” (1794,) dmws a melancholy picture of the folly and onpMltj 
of thoM who have bared this romanUc district. ** 1 am sorry to state that 1 liave been eye-witness to the foU of 
nearly two hundred acres of brauUful and well-growing <e«k, in a romantic valley, on the see lands of Glon- 
dollogh, three times within the space of twenty-four years. The produce of each solo, to the several ordibiibops, 
never exceeded 100/. ; and os I am informed, it amounted once only to 50/., or five shillingn per tore, for a 
coppice, which, hod it been preserved for tbe seme number of years, though not eontsining a single lessrve of a 
former growth, would have produced 30/. per acre, or 6000/. in place of 50/.” 
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But the absence of trees is felt as an evil far less at Glendalough thAi 
elsewhere ; to naked grandeur it is mainly indebted for fame ; the shadows 
that fall upon the Lake, from the bare mountains which so completely 
environ it, giving a character of peculiar gloom— in solemn and impressive 
harmony with the ruins of remote ages ; — churches unroofed and crumbling ; 
oratories levelled to the height of humble graves ; sculptured crosses shat- 
tered into fragments ; broken pillars, corbels, and mouldings, of rare work- 
manship ; gorgeous tombs of prelates and princes confused with the coarse 
headstones of the peasants ; and the mysterious round tower — comparatively 
untouched by the Destroyer — standing high above them all! In contem- 
plating these worn-down, and subdued, relics of ancient power, 

A weight of awe, not easy to be borne, 

Fell suddenly upon our spirit— cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown past ** 


We are first introduced to the ruins, within about a mile of '' the city,** 
on the road from Laragh bridge, but on the opposite side of the river ; the 
remains are those of a church, which the peasantry call the ** monastery ;** 
but to which Ledwich refers as ** the Piiory of St. Saviour,** and which is 
so maiked in the Ordnance map. It seems to have escaped the notice of 
travellers, although, beyond doubt, the most elaborately finished of the 
structures; two 
of its round 
pillars still en- 
dure in a good 
state, one of 
them being 
nearly perfect, 
and containing 
several sculp- 
tured orna- 
ments ; — that 

which origi- — 

nated the le- 
gend of the “ dog and serpent ** being very prominent. The ruin is over- 
grown with brambles, and a flourishing mountain-ash has forced its way 
through a crevice of the wall. Mr. Nicholl, who searched the ruins with 
exceeding care and perseverance, informs us there is scarcely a stone 
in the vicinity that did not afford some subject for his pencil, although 
they were nearly all broken, and scattered without the smallest regard to 
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their preservation. A mass of the most valuable had been formed into a 
kind of rude chair ; the carved portions being thrust into it according to the 
whim of the mason who raised the shapeless mass. The remains of another 
church — “ the Trinity ” — are also to be inspected before entering “ the city.” 

The “ city of Glendalough,” a name which signifies “ the glen of the 
two lakes,” owes its origin to St. Kevin, by whom the abbey was founded 
early in the sixth century, and where he is believed to have died on the 
3rd of June, a.d. 619, the anniversary of which is still commemorated by the 
peasantry, who, until very recently, honoured the memory of the patron saint 
by assembling in the churchyard to drink and fight ; a custom put an end to 
by the parish-priest, who, a few days before one of our visits, had actually 
turned the wliiskey into the stream, gathered the shillal^is into a huge 
bonfire, and made wrathful and brutal men, who had been enemies for cen- 
turies, embrace each other, in peace and good-will, over Kevin’s grave*. * 

Here, in this solitude, the saint laid the foundation of his monastic 
establishment ; it grew rapidly — became a crowded city, a school for learning, 
a college for religion, a receptacle for holy men, a sanctuary for the oppressed, 
an asylum for the poor, a hospital for the sick f — and here he lived to super- 

* A iriduw who- keeps the imall inn that udjoiiiB the ruina, deacnbvd tliQ 6ccui> to us witli a rueful eoun* 
tenanre, aud a sipli for*' the days that were gone.*’ “In ould times/* out of the annual meeting of the 
factions, she ohtaiiiod profit enough to paj^ her rent, but during the Insl two or three years, her sales of 
whiskey, on the 3rd of June — the Patron da}— ^Tcragcd throe quarts. She mode, liowever, suniclhing by 
supplying “the votcens ” with “smacks,” a beven^e to which wc were here mtioduced for the first time, in 
consequence of our guide being “ pledged,’* and decliraiig to drink a stronger draught. “ Suiocks ** » com- 
posed of ginger, sugar, milk, aud an egg, all beaten up together. To Luggelaw, by the way, we wore accom- 
panied by a guide, whom we picked up b) cliance ut EnniekciTy, and who, although the day was cold and 
wet, refused to receive “ a drop of the eratur i" while bo admitted that a little would do him good, “ if he bud 
the grace to know when he liad taken enough.” liia deicription of the change wi ought in his condition by 
Temperance was very striking and encouraging. In order to test las fidelity, we bod picssrd him to take some 
spmts. “ Does yer honour see this coat ?” lie said, “ it's the worst of four that I*m the owner of, and one ot 
them is a top coat ; if yer honour bod given me time, I'd have been dressed as doccntly as e’er a boy in tlie barony, 
and I wouldn’t lie ashamed to show you my little cabio. Two years ago, I bad nothing of my own but what 1 
stood in, and glad to stretch in a neighbour’s barn. It was drink all day with mu, and all night when I 
wasn’t stupid. The quality that knew me would trust their ating with me, but always take the bottle with 
themselves; and every shilling I sirned went for the whiskey. I was a ruined man — for I couldn’t climb a 
dawshy hill witliout breathing as if my heart would break ; and now — say the word, and I'll bring ye a pebble 
from Lough Dan, that’s a mile down and a mile up the mounuiii, in less than twenty minutes. So, after 
that. I’ll lave it to yer honour whether ye’ll give me tlie sup of poison, or keep it from me.” It is scarcely 
necBsnry to add, that we applauded his enduring oonitancy, and did not again hand him the bottle. 

f The virtues and sanctity of the holy man drew, accordlqg to the author of the “ Monasticon Hibemieum,” 
multitudes from towns and citios, from ease and afBuence, from the cares and avocations of civil life, sad from 
the comforts and joys of society, to be spectators of his pious sets and sharers in bis merits ; and, with him, 
to encounter every severity of climate and condition. “ This influence extended even to Britain, and induced 
St. Mochnorog to convey himself hither, wbe fixed his restdenoe in s cell on the east dde of Olendaloivb, 
where a city soon qining up, and a semiuary wu founded, from whence were rent Iprth many adnts Md 
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intend it for nearly a century, having, according to Usher, ''completed the 
uncommon and venerable age of one hundred and twenty years,** before he was, 
in the language of the Ritual, " born to the blessings of another state.** The 
city is now desolate — the voice of prayer, except when some wearied peasant is 
laid beneath the turf, is never heard within its precincts — year after year the 
ruins fall nearer to the earth, the relics of its grandeur are trodden under 
foot, and another generation may search even for their foundations in vain. 
It is impossible to look upon the scene without “ waking some thoughts 
divine,*’ receiving a lesson upon the mutability of the works of man, and 
feeling as if a fearful prophecy had been fulfilled : — 

" The tapoTS shall be quenched, the belfries mute, 

And, mid their choini unroofed by selfish rage, 

The warbling wren shall find a leafy cage ; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple fruit ; 

And the green hzard and the gilded newt 
Lead unmolested lives, and die of age.’* 

The ruins are stated by '* the authorities” to consist of the Priory, the 
Cathedral, St. Kevin’s kitchen, Tcampull-na-sljcellig, Our Lady’s church, the 
Rhcfeart church, and the Ivy church, making the mystical number of seven ; 
the other sacred edifices " appearing to be later constructions*.” 


exemplary men, whoso sanctity and learning diffused around the Western world that univenal light of letters 
and religion, which, in the earlier ages, shone so resplendent throughout this remote and at that time tranquil 
isle, and were almost exclusively confined to it." The see of Glendalough was united with that of Dublin in 
the icign of King John; but the mandate of the sovereign was disputed by the O’Tooles, in whose territory 
It stood , and although tho temtories were estranged, they continued to fill tho see for a long period after- 
wards— the lust of the nominal prelates, Fnur Dennis White, surrendering tho posaesaion m 1497. Long 
before that period, hnwoler, tho city had vastly declined in importance ; having become ■ we quote from 
Ware — “waste and desolate, a den and nest for thieves and robbers ; so that more murders are ooin- 
mitted in that valley tlian in any other place in Ireland, occasioned by the vast desert solitude thereof.*’ 
“ From what can now be discovered of the ancient city,” writes Dr. Ledwicb, " by its walls above, and foun- 
dations below the surface of the earth, it probably extended from tho Rhefeart church to the Ivy church, on 
both sides of the nver. The only street appearing, is the road loading from the market-place into the county 
of Kildare ; it is in good preservation, being paved with stones placed edgewise, and ten feet in breadth." 
These stones have now all vanished— at least we looked for them in vain ; except adjacent to the entrance. 

* Upon this subjert we quote Dr. Ledwich. “ The number seven was mystical and sacred, and early conse- 
crated to religion. It began with tho creation of the world, and olj the Jewish rites were accommodated to it. 
It is found among tho Brachmans and Egyptians. Tho Greek fathers extol its power and efBcaoy, and the 
Latin, as usual, apply it to superstitious purposes. The church formed various septenaries. The following is 
extracted from Archbishop Peckham’s Constitutions, mode at Lambeth, a.o. 1281 *The Moct High hath 
created a medicine for tho body of man, reposited in seven vessels, that is, the seven sacraments of the ohurch. 
There are seven articles of faith belonging to the mystery of the Trinity ; seven articles beVtnging to Christ’s 
humanity. There are seven oommondments respecting man ; seven enpital sins ; and seven principal virtues.’ 
The Irish entertained a similar veneration for this number ; witness the seven churches at Gloidaloch, 
Clonnuenoia, Inniioathy, Inch Derrin, Tnniskealtn, and the seven altars at Clonfert and Hply Cross.” This 
superstltithras venention tor the number, stiU mdntains its influence over the minds of UMpeamntiy. The 
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We had scarcely arrired within sight of the ''holy ground,” — our minds 
sobered by observing its solemn grandeur, and prompted almost " to take the 
shoes from off our feet” — ^when our car was surrounded by a most vocife- 
rous group, of all ages and sizes, each eagerly laying claim to " the honour 
and glory ” of being our guide. A brief scrutiny and a short examination 



it his boast — but not openly — that he 


ended in our retaining the ser- 
vices of George Wynder*, a wild 
and picturesque-looking fellow, 
with loose drapery and a long 
beard, and whom we at once 
ascei tained to be “ a wit foi on 
our asking him how he could 
accompany us vvith bare feet, he 
leplied, " Ah ! these arc the soles 
that never wear out, and one set 
of nails lasts for a life.” A further 
inquiry as to whether they were 
his Sunday shoes, led to the 
answer, " I3e dad, they’re the 
shoes I wear every day.” So we 
engaged him ; and a capital com- 
panion he was, and is ; for he 
has infinite humour, an exhaust- 
less store of stories, is a poet in 
his way, and although he makes 
can coin laagends enough over- 


affection certain natioDs have te particular numben » remarkable. In England, three is the Tavounte ; in 
India, four ; in China, three timea three but aeven appears to be the most universal, and has a wonderful 
propriety, when regarded in a tacred or auperstitioua point of view, fur it neither begets nor is begotten bj 
any number within the ten It has therefore been rompared to the Ruler and Governor of all things, who 
neither moves nor is moved. In the Roman Catholic tiiual, we have the seven uersments, the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, the seven capital sins, the seven corporal works of mercy, the seven spintusl works of 
mercy, Re. ^ 

* ** The mantle of Joo Irwin — very celebrated in fais dsy — has fallen upon the shoulders of Oeoige 
Wyndor Joe, lu his turn, had received it from Darby Gallahoo, who was guide before him, beyond man's 
memory, and died laving all his knowledge to Joe, when he, the said Darby, was 107 years ould and hotter.** 
Joe’s great recommendation — which be never failed to uige— was that he was “ the nun that was down in the 
book.** The Bov. Cesar Otway records the following anecdoto of Joe's introduction to a dachesa It 
waa juat at this hill where we now stand, that the Duchess ordered her roachman to draw up, and the darling 
lady looked out amongat oa all, aa wo stood around, and a po$y she was, with her ehseka os red oa popfim 
among the corn , a proper woman too, as to size, as becomes a Duobeai — so my dear life, out she drew her 
book, and then she azod * srhere is the guide that is down in /Air AeeJIi^ for no other wUl my GvMSi hawp,* 
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night to entertain the quality all day,” he “ lies like truth and his • 
marvels are just as natural and rational as those of the learned historian, 
Giraldus Cambrensis. As second in command, we commissioned James 
Brough, an infinitely more sober and sedate personage, who will do very 
well when Wynder is away ; for he has contrived to pick up most of his 
" laagends,” and is cherishing the growth of his locks in humble imitation of 
his superior. We set out on our voyage of discovery guided” by these 
two, but with a concourse of “ followers for as there chanced to be no other 
visitors on that day, they could lose nothing by becoming volunteers ; each 
and all had something to exhibit — a “ bit of mine or a splinter of the yew 
tree that St. Kevin planted with his own hands t» a sure preservative from 
fire and shipwreck, and of inestimable value to ladies “ who love their lords.” 


says bIic, lo 0038 I to myself, ‘ JNow's your time, Joe Irwm, to step forward, for you're the boy iot her 
money so out 1 started from among the poor cralhura who wero about the couch, for they all knew, sure 
enough, that I was the mail in the hook ; so taking oiT my hat, and not forgetting to make a how and a scrape 
of tho heel, ‘ I’m the boy you want, niy Grease,' says I ; ' Come along then,' says my Duchess, ' you’re 
the man foi my money ; and so let all tlie other spalpeens sneak off, for not a mother’s sow! shall be a 
follower or get a penuy of mine, but tho man that's down in tlio book, and that’s yourself, honest 
Joe Irwin.’ ” 

* About a mile iibovo Clendaloiigh are the lead-mines of Luganure, worked by tho“ Mining Company of 
Ireland,” under the superintendence of Captain Richards, a Cornish miner of groat experience, and who 
poBBOSBcs considcrubk scientific knowledge and skill. He accompanied us over the works ; they aro at present 
comparatively limited ; hut the Diincs are very encouraging, and Captain Richards Bjicaks with ronfidence oftbo 
prospects tliey hold out. Tlie Company’s ** Report” for the half-year ending December 1840, thus describes 
them — “ Tho Luganure Lead Mines have been profitably worked in the past half-year, yielding £ 1 101. 18<. 2d. 
in that iienod ; tlic quantity of ore obtained, 526 tons. Tho men employed iu search at tho surface on this 
extensive Royalty have lately discovered, m the glen near old Luganure Mine, a strong and favourably circum- 
stanced vein, containing lead ore, and the prospect at the opening made is considered favonrablo.” An earlier 
Report of the Company in 1830, states that " The GlendalougU Royalty, in which is included Luganure 
and Iloro Lead Mines, is also an Important mineral distnet, extending over sixty square miles of the county 
of Wicklow, held on lease for thirty-one years from his Grace tho Archbishop of Dublin, at a commuted 
rent of £9'2. 6s. 2d. per annum. The Ores obtained in this district (principally cubical galena, yielding 
seventy per cent, of lead) are removed when drossed to the Company’s smelting-works at Ballyurut, wbeiv, 
by means of a watcr-wbeel, thirty feet diameter, the lead is rolled into sheets or drawn Into pipes, or is 
converted into shot, as occasion requires, and is then disposed of at the Company’s warehouse in Dublin. 
The operations at tlicse mines, where sixteen good houses have been bmlt for the accommodation of tho 
persons employed, are performed by means of water power, aidedjiyan adit driven three hundred fathoms into 
the Luganure mouutain, by which one of the l^es has been unwatcred to tho depth of forty-eight fathomi.” 
Tho Report for the half-year ending June 1, 1841, states that, ” at Lupanure Lead Mines, tbe workings 
in Ore having been in part suspended for some time, for tbe purpose of opening an additional level, vrith a 
view of obtaining increased returns expected to be realised in the current half-year, the quantity of Ora 
obtained is only 268 tons, yielding profit amounting to £325. 4f. Id. Tho present prospects are favourable, 
and tbe quantity of Ore obtained in the first month of the current half-year shows an Increase of 
one-third.*’ 

t The long-famed yew tree— which tradition states, and probably with truth, to have been planted by 
St. Kovin 1200 years ago— is now entirely exhausted ; tbe morsel we obtained wu nearly the lost of it : 
during a visit labsequent to tho one wo are more partionlorly describing, we could procure none. 
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In order that the reader may have a more accurate idea of the congregated * 
ruins, we have copied for his guidance and information part of the map of 
the Ordnance Survey ; we have not reduced the scale, which is six inches to 
one statute mile. 

We were first conducted over a bridge of planks, laid upon gigantic 
''pebbles,** that crosses the Avonmore, the beautiful river whose source 
is in this lake, and which running, or rather rushing, through " a fair 
country as eye can look upon,” meets " the w^aters *’ in the vale of Avoca, 
and joins the sea at Arklow. The entrance to the city is through two Saxon 
arches, kept together by the embraces of ivy — ^up a steep and narrow paved 
pathway — a wall at either side, enclosing the whole of the area in which the 
chief ruins are contained. We were led at once to “ St. Kevin’s kitchen ** 
(its ancient name is lost), — the most perfect of the churches, — with its stone 
loof, and its 
steeple, a round 
tower, in minia- 
ture, the conical 
cap being unin- 
jured i near it is 
the great round 
tower, — with the 
unusual number 
of seven win- 
dows, its height 
being one hun- 
dred and ten feet; 

the cap fell to the ground in the year 1804. The cathedral, the abbey or the 
church of St. Peter and Paul, our Lady’s chapel, and the ivy church, are also 
within this enclosure *. The churches of Rhefeart and TeampuU-na-skellig 
are at some distance on the borders of the Upper Lake. With the exception of 
the kitchen, " decay’s defacing fingers” have been very busy with them ; traces 

* The river AvoDmore nioi roond it ; tn^ia joined nt the eait by the Glendasan river, which flowi pre- 
vioaily through the vale of GlendaBtn, having itt aource in Lough Mahanagar a river from LugduiF 
alio aapplies the lower lake. The Avonmore, before it pasiea through Glendalough, la railed the River 
Glenealo. Ita fall into the lake u highly pirtureique. Among the inperatitioni of the churdiyard, it one 
common to other placet, — that any perton buned here will be inevitably uved at the day of judgment ; Saint 
Kevin having prayed that thia privilege might be accorded to hit favourite church. We were thown herr 
the bate of a crott, weight about 8 ewt. ; thote who contrive to carry it between their teeth thrice round 
the ground without pauiing to take bnath, will never ofterwaida have the toothache— one of Mr. 

Wynder’t lionet, to which we may, at Icatt, attach credit 
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of their architectural beauty are nearly all lost ; that of Rhefeart is a heap of 
stones, and that of Teampull-na-skellig can scarcely be distinguished from the 

locks that surroundit. The entrance 
to “ Our Lddy*s church ” is com- 
posed of stones of immense size. 
“The dooi/* writes Mr. Archdall, 
“ consists of only three courses ; 
the lintel is four feet six inches 
in length, and fourteen inches and 
a half in depth. The door is 
six feet four m height, two feet 
six in width at top, and two feet 
ten at bottom. A kind of archi- 
tia\e IS worked round the dooi six 
inches bioad ; a id in the bottom of 
the ImUl an ornament is wi ought 
in a Cl OSS, lesemblmg the fljer of 
a btamping-picss. 'J'he walls are 
carried up with hewn stone, in 
geneial of a large size, to about the height of the door, and the remainder 
aie of the rude mountain rag-stone, but laid incomparably well ” In the 
church-yard there are none of the finel}- 
sculptured crosses such as we have met with 
elsewhere ; that of which we preser\c a copy 
is the only one of magnitude, and entirely 
without ornament, although the broken 
fragments of several smaller ones arc scat- 
tered about, as head-stones to the graves. 

Our next duty was to i isit the famous 
“ Bed ” of St Kevin ; it is on the south side 
of the lake, and, as it is far more easy to climb 
up, than down, to it, a boat is always at hand 
to convey the curious to this especial object 
of curiosity. When comfortably seated and 
the boatman had taken the oars, we had 
leisure, and certainly, inclination, to listen to the “ laagends” of our guide 
Wynder. Some of the most original of them, as well as a few that are to be 
found in “ veritable histories,*’ we preserved for our readers. First was the 
story told by Cambrensis to illustrate the piety and humanity of the saint : — 
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how, " when he retired to keep the forty days of Lent in fasting, meditation, 
and prayer, as he held his hand out of the window, a blackbird came and 
laid her four eggs in it ; and the saint pitying the bird and unwilling to 
disturb her, never drew in his hand, but kept it stretched out, until she brought 
forth her young and they were fully fledged, and flew off with a chirping 
quartette of thanks to the holy man, for his convayniance.” Next, how “ the 
stone — called the deer stone (he had previously pointed it out to us adjacent 
to ‘ the kitchen‘s — was turned into a dairy by the saint. A poor widow-man 
was left with a baby ; and what to cl6 with it, he didn’t know in the wide 
woild; so he went to his holiness, and his holiness says, says he, ‘ Did ye 
nevei hear tell of the lilies of the field,’ says he, ‘ and who clothes them t 
Come to this stone, my good man, every morning after airly mass,’ says he, 

‘ and I’ll go bail ye’U get a drop for the babby ;’ and sure enough at day- 
break ihc poor fellow saw a deer come, and lave a quart o’ new milk in the 
stone, and that fed the cratur till he grew big enough and learned enough to 
be the saint’s coadjutor; but the stone is there to spaJie to the miiaclc this 
day.” (And hcie, good reader, 
is a copy of it, to put the fact 
beyond dihpute.) How “ one 
^ay in spring, before the blos- 
soms were on the trees, a young 
man, grievously afllicted with 
the falling sickness, fancied 
that an apple would cure him ; 
and the dickons an apple-tree, 
at all at all, was about the 
place; but what matteied that to the saint! he ordhered a score of fine 
yellow pippins to grow upon a willow ; and the boy gathered, and ate, and 
was cured*.” How “ the saint was one day going up Derrybawn, and he meets 
a woman that carried five loaves in her apron. ' What have ye there, good 
woman?’ says the saint. ‘I have five stones,’ says she. ‘If they are 
stones,* says he, ‘ I pray that they may be bread ; and if they are bread,’ 
says he, ‘ 1 pray that they may be stones !’ So, with that the woman lets 

* A venion of this itorj ii quoted by Dr. Leduricb, from ‘'an Icelandic MS. /’ which addi, that “the 
tree Bceiued to rejoice in thU gift of God, and bears every year a fhiit like an apple, which from that time 
have been called St. Kevin's apples, and are carried over all Ireland, that those labonnng under any disease 
may eat them ; and it is notorious, ftom vanoui relations, that they are the most wholesome medicine agamat 
all diaorders to which mankind are liable . and it most be observed, that it is not so mudi for the sweetness 
of, their flavour, aa their effleoey In medicine, for which they are eateemed, and for which they are 
sought.” 
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’em fall ; and sure enough stones they were, and are to this day *.*’ How ** a 
ragabone from Connaught stole the saint’s mare and her foie, and the saint 
overtuck him nnd shtruck him dead upon the spot, wid a look he gav him ; 
and immadiately he ris a cross in the x>lace as a warning to all marrauders ; 
and the cross stands there now, with the marks of the mare’s feet on the one 

side, and the foie’s feet on the 
other f!” (And so it does, for 
here is a copy of it.) How “ the 
saint banished the laiks ; not, 
as the foolish imagine, because 
they disturbed his orisons, but 
because the workmen who 
built his churches * struck,’ 
complaining that the larks 
woke thc^-n too airly; so says 
the saint, ‘ Do yer duty for 
this day,* says he, * and they shall trouble you no moi c and ever since no 
lark floats above the holy waters.” Of other “ liaros ” besides Saint Kevin, 
our guide had a store of tales. Of Fin Mac Cool’s Cut — a singular gap in 
the mountain — he told us that Fin one day met a countryman and axed what 
news of the battle. * Bad,’ says he ; * we’re bet into smithereens.’ ‘ Och ! 
murder,’ says Fin, ‘why w'asn’t I there ! I’ll show ye what I’d have done;’ 
so he makes a blow with his soord, and cut a piece out of the hill. We call 
it the giaunt’s cut ; himself and anothei giaunt used to shake hands across the 
lake.” Of course, the “ laagends ” of King O’Toole are many and various ; 
we have space but for one : how “ the saint managed to get from the king a 
grant of the land upon which he built his churches. The king was ould and 



* lirdwich layt, ** ihnr stonM wrro kept as sacred rcliques for many years in the Rbefeart church, but 
are now in tbi valley, at a considerable distance from it ; thc} weigh about twenty-eight pounds each, arc 
shaped Lke loaves, with the marks of their juncture in the oven.” They are still to be seen. 

t The following is Mr Otway’s version of this story, as told by Joe Irwin. This, sir,” said he, " is 
the tomb of Garadh Duff, or Black and Yellow, the horse-stealer, whom St Kevin killed for telling him a 
lie. It happened as follows Black and Yellow one day was coming over the ford, there above, «ot &r from 
Longh-na-peche, nding a Ane black mare with a foal at her foot ; and meeting the Mint, bleaaed Kevin asked 
him, * Where, Garadh, did you get that Ane baste ?' * Oh, I bought her from one of the Byrnes.* ' That's a 
lie, I know by your face, you thief.' ' Ob, by all the books in Rome/ says Garadh, * what 1 my u true.' 
* Dare you tell me so^now, in order to make a liar and a thief and a holy-show of you to the world’s end, 
•—I’ll Ax your foal and mare, there in that rock, and the print of their hoofs shall remain for ever, and you 
youiself most die and go to pnigatory.’ * Well, if I must die,' says the thief, *plaM me, boly&ther, in one 
thing, bury me in yonr own ebnreh-jard, and lave a hole in my tombstone, so that if any sUmy hoitw or cow 
should pan by, I may just push up my arm and nuke a snap at thoir log, if it was nothlug else but to mind 
me of my humour, and that I may Imep my temper during the long day of the grave.” 
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waJce in himself, and took a mighty liking to a goose, a live goose ; and in 
coorse o’ time the goose was like the master, ould and wake. So O’Toole 
sent for his holiness ; and his holiness went to sec what would the Fagan — 
for King O’Toole was a hathen — want wid him. ‘ God save ye,’ says the 
saint. ' God save ye kindly,’ says the king. ' A better answer than I 
expected,’ says the saint. ' Will ye make my goose young?* says the king. 

‘ What’ll ye gi’ me ?’ says the saint. ‘ What’ll ye ax ? ’ says the king. 

* All I’ll ax will be as much of the valley as he’ll fly over,* says the saint. 

' Done,’ says the king. So wid that Saint Kevin stoops down, takes up the 
goose, and flings him up, and away he goes over the lake and all round the 
glin ; which in coorse was the saint’s hereditary property from that day out.” 
How “the saint got rid o’ the last of the sarpints: Yc see, yer honours, he 
was the ould sarpint that was ’cute enough to bother St. Patrick, when he druv 
out of Ireland the whole of his seed, breed, and generation. My gentleman 
walks off to Loch-na-Pcche ; and soon after St. Kevin comes to make his bed 
and build his churches; and the sarpint couldn’t forget his ould tricks, 
having a dale o* spite agin the clargy. And the saint was, in coorse, intirely 
bothered, when, as fast as he ris the tower, down it came agin , so he set his 
dog Lupus to w.atch, and the dog brought him word that his innemy was 
curled up in the sinter of the loch, all day ; but when his reverence went to 
bed, mee blackguard comes out, and does the world and all o’ mischief. 

‘ Och ! what’ll I do 1’ says the saint ; ‘ is it to be nonplushed by a thief like 
this, that I’m after sleeping in a hole,’ says he, * and giving up the best o* 
good living,* says he, Ho say nothing of the ladies,’ says he. Well, yer 
honours, the saint was only a soggarth in them times ; and, in coorse, his 
prayers hadn’t the strength they had afterwards ; and all he could get by 
them was, that if he’d walk to the top of Kamaderry before the dew was off 
the grass, he’d see something. Now Kamaderry was a grate wood in them 
days, and it wasn’t asy travelling. But the saint wasn’t to be daunted ; so 
he axes a lark to wake him (for this was before he made ’em quit the place), 
and he puts on his new ponticalibeys, and away wid him up the hill. Well, 
when he gets to the top, what would he hear but the sarpint snoring 1 and the 
saint was mighty unasy, till Lupus wint up to him and * Whisper, yer 
rev’rence,’ says the dog ; and the baste tould him a sacret, and slips some- 
thing into his hand. * Bath'ershin,’ says the saint, * I understand,’ says he. 
So wid that he takes out his braviory, and sthreels along, portending to be at his 
matins ; but he had one eye off the book, watching. * Good morrow. Saint 
Kevin,’ says the sarpint. 'Good morrow, kindly sir,’ says the saint. 
'You’re up airly, I’m thinking, yer reverence,’ says the sarpint. 'But 
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faiks, you’re afoot before me,’ says the saint. * The pleasure of your 
company for a walk would be agreeable. Saint Kevin,’ says the sarpint. 

* Wid all the pleasure in life,’ says the saint. So the two went sthreeling, 

arm in arm, through the wood ; but when they came to the end of it, what 
would they see but a grate hair trunk ! * What’s that V says the sarpint. 

‘ Bad luck to the bit o’ me knows !’ says the saint. ' I’m thinking it’s a 
trunk,’ says the sarpint. ' So it is,* says the saint ; ‘ and I never see a 
bigger.* ‘ Och ! then many’s the one I have,’ says the sarpint, ‘ in Bully’s- 
acre ; and that’s in the city Devclin,’ says he. Develin, ye see, was the ould 
ancient name o’ Dublin. *Pho,’ says he, in con-tinuation, ‘it isn’t big 
enough to hould me.’ ‘ Och ! honour bright,* says the saint; ‘ it ’ud hould 
two o’ the likes o’ ye.’ ‘ I’ll bet ye a gallon o’ sperits it won’t,’ says the 
sarpint. ‘ Done,’ says the saint ; and ‘ Done,’ says the sarpint. So wid 
that the omatliawn crawls into the trunk, laving the ind of his tail outside. 
‘And now ye see, St. Kevin,’ says he, ‘ it isn’t big inough to hould me;’ 
and so I’ve won the wager.* ‘ Let me have occular da-monstration,’ says the 
saint. So, like a flash o* lightning, he slaps down the cover ; the sarpint 
pulls in liis tail — not to have it cut off ; the saint takes the kay out of his 
pocket, and locks my gay fellow up, in a jiffy. ‘ I have ye now,’ Mister 
Sarpint, says he, ‘ ’cute as ye think yerself.’ ‘ I own myself bet,’ says 
the sarpint; ‘ let me out, Saint Kevin,’ says he, ‘ and I’ll pay ye yer gallon 
like a gentleman,’ says he. Oh ! yah ! the holy man wasn’t to be done that 
way ; so he tuck the trunk upon his showldcrs, and carried it all the way to 
Croagh Phadrig, and threw it off the top of a big hill into the say. And 
every now and agin, when the winds are i oaring and the waves lashing along 
the shore — that’s the sarpint twisting and twirling his tail round about in the 
trunk, and screaching out, betwixt the pauses o’ the storm, ‘ Let me out St. 
Kevin, and I’ll pay ye yer gallon o’ sperits like a gentleman.’ And so, 
yer honours, that was the way Saint Kevin got rid o’ the last o’ the 
sar pints *. 

“ Will I tell yer honours about the Holy Saint and Molche, that’s Mogue 
Murphy’s wife ?” Our answer, of course, led to her story. “ You see it was a 
brilin* day, sitch a day that if the red herrins cum up to the top of the wather 
they’d be done of tliimselves. It was a brilin’ day intirely, and a fine, gay- 
looking, hearty, elderly travellin’ man cum into Mogue Murphy’s house, 

* Tbe ordinarjr raiding of thu legoud m, tbit St Kevin employed bii dog Ijopoi to kill tbe lerpent ; in 
commemoration of wbicb feat, under tbe east window of tbe tower bo fixed a stone, with a carving upon it of a 
deg devouring a lerpent. Tina atone, which Ledwich describea, was stolen on the 20tb of Anguat, 1889, by 

• penon in tbe garb of a gentleman. 
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though it wasn’t himself was in it, but his wife , — * God save all here,’ says 
he, not seeing the pusheen cat that was sitting under the settle. * Baxrin’ 
the cat,’ says Molche, Mogue’s wife. 'How do you know but I said that 
to meeself,’ says Saint Kevin, with great consideration,—' how do you know 
but 1 said that inside to meeself, for where was the use of hurting the cat’s 
feelins ?’ Now that might have tould Molche, Mogue’s wife, if she had any 
sinse in her, that the con-sidcration showed the gintleman ; but she was a 
proud struchawn of a woman, without understanding, and didn’t care a 
traneen for the feelins of anything. ' Good ’ooman,’ says the saint, 'gi’ me a 
drink of wather, for I’m chokin’ alive wid the druth !’ ‘ Choke away,’ she 
says ; * choke away, good man, we’ve no time here to be tendin’ the likes 
o’ yez; if ye want a drink, go dhraw it for yerself.’ Well, the patience of 
the holy saint wid Molche, Mogue’s wife, bates all I ever heerd tell of: 
instead of striking her dead wid the lightning of his two good-looking eyes at 
once — ‘May I take a noggin,’ he says, 'to draw it in?’ he says. 'Don’t 
bother me,’ says Molche, Mogue’s wife. Now wasn’t that agravatin’? but 
/le makes no answer, only says nothin ’ ; but whips off his big coat, which he 
always wore about him, God bless it — ^the same as any other man — whips it 
offy and hangs it on a sunbame that came in through a hole in the thatch, and 
goes out to draw the wather. ' Ye’r not so druthy, I’m thinkin’,’ says the 
baste of a ’ooman whin she turned round, and seen the coat hanging on the 
sunbame; 'ye’r not so druthy, or ye’d ha* gone before.’ Now didn’t that 
show what an ignorant craythur she was, not to know the differ betwixt a man, 
and a man’s coat ? Well, she’d no sooner spoke the word, than the cat says — 
' What a fool you are !’ And she went up to it ; and as she did, she saw 
the coat hanging on the sunbame, and it struck her then what a holy man she 
had in the house wid her ; and she fell on her knees as Saint Kevin cum in, 
and lift up her hands — ' Och, I know ye now,* she says, ' holy saint ; can ye 
forgive me ?’ And he agreed to forgive her, if she’d draw wather seven 
hours a day, for seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven years, in 
purgatory, for the souls that war thirsty. And sure enough she took the 
penance, and died a continted woman on her bed afther all.” 

But all the legends of Glendalough sink into insignificance com- 
pared to that which the genius of Moore has immortalised — the legend of 
the Saint and Kathleen! When the saint was young and beautiful-— our 
guide is the authority for fixing the event, in the twentieth year of his age — 
he retired to this solitude, and manifested a singular taste, for so young a 
man, by selecting, as his bed, a hollow in the rock, scooped — ^we again trust 
to Mr. Wynder— with no other dusel tban his nails. He was striving 

▼oil. II. 
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to hide himself from the eyes of Kathleen, “ eyes of most unholy blue 
and so— 

" Where the cliff hangs high and steep, 

Young Saint Kevin stole to sleep; 

< Here, at least,' he calmly said, 

< Woman ne'er shall find my bed.' ” 

Yet the saint was mistaken ; for when the lark, not yet banished, roused him 
from his “ bed,” what should he see but Kathleen bending over him ! The 
angry saint, according to Mr. Wynder, put his two feet agin her breast, and 
kicked her into the lake.” But if we may credit Mr. Moore — 

Ah ! your saints have cruel hearts 1 
Sternly from Ins bed ho 8tai*ts, 

And, with rude repulsive shock, 

Hurls her from the beetling rock." 

Both authorities, however, agree that the saint “ drownded ” the lady — a 
wicked deed, for which the poet offers no excuse, although the guide 
ingeniously accounted for it by affirming that “Kathleen wasn’t Kathleen, 
but Satan in the disguise of a woman for that “ no Irishman, born and 
reared, could do such a thing at all, at all.” 

As we neaied “ the bed,” we noticed a female form high above it, and 
presently saw it skipping down the cliffs. “ There’s Kathleen !” exclaimed 
the guide ; and, for a moment, we looked to hear her “ light foot nigh,” and 
gaze upon “ the smile that haunted the young saint.” The Kathleen of the 
nineteenth is, however, we may presume, the very opposite to her of the 

sixth, century ; 
or the “ good 
saint ” might 
not have been 
so cruel, after 
all. We shall 
draw her por- 
trait presently, 
but must first 
describe “ the 
bed.” It is a 
hole in a rock, 
on the side of 
the mountain 

of Lugduff, about thirty feet from the surface of the lake. The artist has 
assisted us to picture it The ascent is exceedin^y difficult, and somewhat 
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dangerous ; for a slip would ineyitably precipitate the adventurer into the lake 
below : yet the peril is scarcely sufEcient to justify the character given of it by 
Dr. Ledwich ; " nothing,” he says, '' can be more frightful than a pilgrimage to 
the Bed*.” We confess, nevertheless, that we picked our steps carefully, both 
up and down, and had little hesitation in taking the advice of Kathleen and 
the hand of Wynder. The bed is about four feet square, and the saint must 
have glept in a very uncomfortable position ; at one end of it is a large, though 
shallow, cavity, “ big enough,” quoth our guide, “ for the saint’s head if it 
was a thousand times bigger than his heart,” which it surely was if he mur- 
dered his “ lady-love.” The bottom, top, and sides are literally tattooed with 
names and initials of daring pilgrims who have ventured there ; among the 
rest is the venerated signature of Walter Scott CW. S.) carved by his son, 
when the great magician of the mind visited Glendalough in 1826, in com- 
pany with an associate scarcely second in the world’s honour, esteem, and 
love — Maria Edgeworth f. Midway up the cliff is a small jutting rock, called 
St. Kevin’s Chair, where the wayfarer may take rest. 

V 

* Tlic Ufv. CipfiBr Otway, whose eloquent deseriptiona of Iiiah icenory and character arc uniurpaosedi 
relates a sad incident in connexion with the spot. Writing of the cave in the rock, ho sayr, “But let it lie 
contrived by monk or marauder, it Ima been, and I fear will continue to be, a oecne of much folly, fanatieiam, 
and iniaery, «t one of the principal atations where roundi and prayers are to be performed on patromdayi. 
It is on such occasiona greatly resorted to, and particularly to by females, who are impressed with tfao convic- 
tion, that whosoever posses into it, and, in fiutb, repeats a certain number of paters and avos, will not die in 
child-birth. Not long ago, as some of our party informed me, a sod event took place In consequence of this 
superstition. A lovely young woman, tho pride of the in which she lived, and not a year mamed to a 
youth, every way worthy of her, came to the patron, attended by her mother and only sister, and large with 
her first child ' after going the usual rounds about the churches, she was led by her mother towards the bed ; 
and though she and her sister expressed strong repugnance towards the efu/y, the superstitious old orene urged 
thorn forward, and actually pushed them on to the enterpnse. Though midsummer, the day, ns frequently 
happens in these mountains, was dark and blustery ; storm-clouds enveloped Lugduff, and the waves of tho 
wind-lushed lake sent their spray even up to the level of the Bed ; snd from the cliffs end fiisuTM of the 
precipices around, fitful sounds, as it were wailings of gnef and agony, came down. On such * day there 
could be no approach to the Bed by water, and they must tike the path overhead, unsheltered, steep, snd 
slippery : perhaps the young woman’s peculiar situation unnerved her— but she felt dizzy, and trembled 
exceedingly ; still the old voteen goaded her on, and just as they gained the point of the path, over the Bed, 
a gust from the mountain swept against them, and the eldest lost her presence of mind and footing ; with m 
shriek she went down, dragging her sister after her into the depths of the lake * for a moment they rose, and 
their white garments were teen mixing with the foam — and then sunk for ever I’' 

f The visit of snotber remarkable personage. Lord Norbury, the judge, fiuietioiis par ojwtfUsiuw, is thus 
raeorded for us, hy onr friend Crofton Croker. — ‘ Well,* said Lord Norbury to his guide, ‘ whore is this bod 1* 
‘Plate your honour’s worship, my lord, ’tis that hole in the rock there.’ ‘Ohl I see. The soint was a 
holy mad ; fond of being rockrd to sleep. Eh f * I hsve hard {heard) so, my lord,* * fiord lying, no 
doubt,’ was Lord Norbuiy't comment ; ‘ just the den for a Rockite.* ‘ Indeed, then, your lordship, before 
Captsin Rock’s time, the rebel Dwyer need to shelter himself in the bod— General O'Dwyer, 1 mean ; and 
mighty proud he was of that lomo great O. Share be would write it before hie name so Luge that it looked 
omoDg the other letters just like a turkey’e egg in a hen’i neet.* * Very strange retreat for a rebel, with eo 
much Orange liking {lichen) about the oUffP **Tis trge for you, my right honouroblo lord— end tho 
Ofonge-men were neir taking Dwyer.’ *Ay, near making a IPoyer end Terminer bnsinenof it.* *Bnt 
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TeampuU-na-Bkellig is a ruin on the edge of the lake^ close to the bed; 
so little of it now remains that a sturdy labourer might carry the whole of it 
away upon his shoulders. At the extreme end of the lake, and seen to great 
advantage from this spot, is a fine and graceful waterfall, that carries into it 
the collected streams of the adjacent mountain, which are again poured out, 
at the eastern extremity, into the lovely river Avonmore. There is another 
waterfall — the Pollanass — of considerable extent, but hidden among shrubs 
and trees between the mountains of Derrybawn and Lugduff, a little above 
the church of Rhefeart*. And this church of Rhefeart — or, as it is usually 
called, “ the sepulchre of the kings ” — in which lie interred generations of 
the O’Tooles, to whose history we have referred elsewhere, is perhaps the 
most striking and interesting of the ancient remains ; although Time has left 


barely enough of it 
to indicate the ex- 
tent of its consecra- 
ted ground. It stands 
south of the glen 
that separates the 
two lakes, and bears 
token of very remote 
antiquity. The in- 
terior is thronged 
with briars and un- 
derwood, that, in 
many instances, com- 
pletely conceal the 
graves of which it 



is full. On one of the most remarkable — an oblong slab, much broken — may 


plfltfs jour lordibip, Dwjer looped into tlie uotor like o Curjr,' * A complete Lep-reeboun that roKol.' * And 
o party of ooldwro, my lord, on tbe top of the cliff,' — * Wbot — High.landen I' * They were lo, pleoae 
your lordobip ; and when they fired at Dw}er, bo dived like a duck.' * Yet ; ducked, and to got off Scot 
free F* 'Obi 'twaa all right enough with bun ; he wai up again, winking hia eye at the imoke.* ' Smoked 
them, did he t Did not like their Invitation to a Caledonian ballF^There are divera other atoriea about your 
lake, no dodht f ' Plenty, my lord ; there’a one by Moore.’ * No mote, at preaent — that will do. Moore'a 
Bonga haunt me aa if I had murdered them in dnging.**' 

* The ftU ia very narrow, aud a permn may eaaily atop acroaa it ; the luah of vraten, however, and 
the aoettered apray, are apt to make the heed diuy. Not bag ago, a young bride and bridegroom, apending 
the honey-moon in the vidnity, were very near meeting a watery grave in one of the deep baaiiia of Ae rook 
Into whkh the cataraet ftUs. The lady alipped and fell in t and her huahead, in atlampliiig her leaoue, 
feUowed her : they were oarried down e oonaideiable extent by tbe deteending water*, when the two guides 
(Inekily they had two) Wynder and Brough, with admirabb prete nc e of mind, ruabed down the valley, met 
them whore the peemge narrowed, and drew thoA both out, without injury except from bmleea. They were 
hehdaomely rewarded ; each reeeiTiog a new coat, the poeketa of wUoh were well lined. 
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still be traced the letters which indicate that it once bore this inscription, in 
Irish characters ; — 

Jesus Christ. 

Mile Deech feuoh eorp re Mao Mthuil. 

(Behold the resting-plaoe of the body of King Mac Toole, who died in Jeaua Christ, 1010 * 


* The nee of the 0*Toelei, notwithitanding the attempts to extirpate them, ara not even now extinct. 
Some direct descendants of ** the Kings '* still lire in the county of Wexford. In oar early youth it was our 
lot to be arquainted with one of them— the immediate representative of the brave hut intractahlo sept. We 
used to anticipate his visit to our house as one of the greatest treats we could enjoy. His preseiiee was princely, 
but not austere ; his tall slight figure, silver-mounted hunting-horn and fowling>pieoe, noble horse, and 
perfect dogs, bespoke the gentleman ; but when bis bead was uncijyered, and his long silver hair flowed over bis 
sbirt-collor, and you observed the extraordinary brilliancy of bis eyes and the exquisite proportions of'hlsfoaturei, 
you could not fail to inquire who be was, and to pay involuntary homage to manly beauty and poUahed 
demeanour. His very dogs were courtly ; Bran had the credit of being a genuine Irish wolf-dog 4 and oertolnly 
was the only animal we ever saw that answered the description of the noble breed. He was^ indeed, a 
“ Rough fellow, stout fellow, brave-beartod and true'*— > 
a most sagacious, and, as wc have srid, a courtly, brute, for he would never precede a lady when entering a 
room. His master would not under any circumatanees endure to be styled Mr. O'Toole, holding Mr, as 
an unworthy designation, but would be called simply O'Toole. Meeting Lord Amo one day in Sockville 
Street, he bowed (his bow was perfection) and said, ** O'Toole salutes Ame." But though proud on points 
of etiquette, ho was the humblest of the humble to the poor : bo would watch beside tlie bed of a sick 
dependant, aud enter with exquisite feeling into sorrows wliich he lived to alleviate. As long as a coin remained 
in his pocket, no one ever aoliuited hii aid in vain ; and his family would often restrain his liberality, not by 
argument, for that would be very ineffectual, but by lessening the contents of bis purse, while he remained 
unconsoiouB of the friendly robbery. His peculiarities were many, but none of them were evil. It is 
impossible to imagine a love more chivalrous or devoted than that he cherished for his native country ; his 
acquaiutance with foreign lauds had increased bis affection for his own, and it wos no uncommon thing to 
hint at something disparaging to Ireland for the purpose of rousing O'Toole’s energies. Then, indeed, his eyes 
would flasli, his fine musical voice acquire new tones from the intensity of bis feelings ; even Bran would 
rouse him from his lur, and place his bead upon the table, looking with inquiring eyes into bis face. With 
him Ireland was the alpha and omega of the world. Her history, real or imaginary, formed hit political 
creed. He would assure } ou that no Chinese tea was equal to tliat which could he mode by on infusion of the 
slue, with a few leaves of hog myrtle. His shirt-huttons were of Irish diamonds set in pure Wicklow gold. 
Fond, like all gentlemen of the old r^me, of jewels, be wore none that were not Iriah. His anaff.box of 
Wicklow pebble was set with Irish pearls, his fingers glittered with Irish amethysts, the chimney-plMiM in his 
house were of Iriah marble— everything about him of Irish manufacture, and hit hunting-coat of **Idtieolii 
green " was grown, shorn, dyed, wove, and made on bis own estate. When we doubted the truth of any 
Btatomont — hinting, for instance, that he had been misinformed — he would promise ocular demonitration ; 
•tart at break of day with his faithful servant, who always carried the results of his maiter'a geological 
■peculations (no light weight either) and retuni to the breakftst-table, eager to prove that what yon believed 
to he yellow clay was gold-dust, and that every stone on the Irish coast wu a jewel. Upon this one point 
the mind of our noble friend wandered ; and upon that it waa dangerous to contradict him. He would 
brew the most noxioua decoctions and swallow them down with gofit, beoauso they were made from 
Irish herbs. He had hli gooseberry and cunmnt vintage, and always declared that the word NwUnr 
aignifled Poteen. Regardless of the itato of the weether, he might have been often seen, preceded by hie dogs, 
followed by hie trusty eqnlre, widkig through hogs in the hope of disoovering some new Irish speoimen of root 
or flower ; or dlimbing the ongs to ooUeot minenlc^loel specimens to bear out hit theory, “ that eveiytUng 
neoessary &r the life, the health, the happiness, and the adornment, of men was to be found in Ireland." 
The very corn-birds he esserted to be the same u the ortolana of Italy. One of our ohlldlsh ddighu waa to 
oUmb to his knee (and a good long dimb it was) and in the grey, dim twUigfat of evening oois him to repeat 
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Near to the Bhefeait church is another piece of ruin — a circle of stones ; hut 
the most singular relic of this description is just above the waterfall of Folia- 
nass and nearly between the two mountains of Lugduff and Derrybawn. It is 
known as St. Kevin’s cell, and consists of masses of flat stones, heaped one above 

another, and 
forming a cir- 
cle, in the cen- 
tre of which is 
a rude cross — 
or rather the 
relics of it, for 
time has moul- 
dered it al- 
most to a 
shapeless mass. 
And from this 
point there is 
a magnificent 

view of the valley ; it is situated in a rock, which juts forward, and exhibits 
to great advantage the whole of the surrounding scenery in all directions. 

From this part of the lake, too, we have a splendid view of the over- 
hanging mountains ; Derrybawn, Lugduif, Comaderry, and Broccagh. The 
two lakes are divided by a rich meadow * 

Omuq, or lomo rga/ Old Iriifa ballad. Ilia memor} was wonderful, and be would Ukr as miicb pama to 
please a waywrard child os if on audience waited on hia wurda. Nothing rould cicecd the beauty of his 
recitation, except perhaps his method of reading the Old Testament , it was, indeed, repeaUiig rather than 
reading. We can bring him before our luiiid’i eye at this moment, — his dogs grouped at his feet, the old 
family Bible on a reading-stand before him, his hands rlaspcd fervently upon the holy hook, his lieod thrown 
bock, his eyes half closed, while cliaunting the Psalms, or wailing forth the lamentations of Jeremiah. It 
was oqly upon the one subject that his intellect wandered ; upon every other it was bright, clear, and over- 
flowing. It seems to us, after the lapse of so many stormy years, a privilege to have known such a man — the 
chief of such a race. Long, long ago, the gius was green upon bis grave, and people say when they look upon 
it, '* There are no such men now." He wss like Bayard, ** sans peur et sans reproebe.*' Little did the 
kindly and excellent and venerable gentleman imagine when talking to ns of Old Ireland, u we Mte upon 
his knee, thst be wu planting seed for a futnre harvest ; still less did bo foncy it would be, in ofler-thne, oiir 
pleasant doty to revive, for lespeet and alfoction, the memory of another of the race of the O'Tooles. 

* Glendalough U situated in the barony of Ballynorer, twenty-two Irish miles (by the direct rood) from 
Dublin, and five from Roundwood ; where a car is generally hired by tourists, who usually return to Round- 
wood to pass the night ; for a visit to the holy lake and ruined city, although they may he examined In a 
couple of hoars, ought to occupy a day. For those who are not over particular about ereature-oomforts, 
however, there ie a tolerable inn at Olendoloiigh, with very decent rooms and bede, a landlady exceedingly 
dvil and attentive, and ooeommodation for hories. The Journey to Olendolough from Dublin may be 
eeally made between eunrise and sunset, viriting all the objects of attraction In the way ; we recommend, 
thenfociey the passing of a night at the inn of 01endilough..eepeeial]7 as tbe seene is infinitely moN Impiet- 
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Before we leave Glendalough, we must offer a few additional remarks 
concerning **the guides.” For ourselves, we confess a strong desire to sink 
the whole tribe, male and female, into the deepest pit of the deep lake. They 
are amusing enough to those who would study human character, and care little 
for the character of the scene. But, after the Eagle’s Nest at Killamey, the 
beauty and sublimity of which should be free from human intrusion, and the 
Giant’s Causeway, where the wonders of creation press so strongly upon the 
mind as to demand silence from all things, except the ocean — after these, we 
would wish to be alone at Glcndalough. It is in vain you tell the people, old 
and young, that you will double their pay if they will quietly wait your return ; 
that particular batch may do so, even though they assure you that your 
honour will “ sec nothing unless it’s shown ye.” You pass over this afiront 
to your habits of observation, and congratulate yourself upon being what you 
may call alone, that is, having only one guide, and Kathleen, yer honour, 
the rale Kathleen of Saint Kavin’s bed ; no one could understand the seven 
churches without her, to show yer honour how she climbed the rock to him, 
and the tratement she received — God help her.” Kathleen and the guide 
promise not to speak but when spoken to, and Kathleen, to prove her 
sincerity, smooths down the floating borders of her cap, and takes to the 
needles ” (i. e. knitting), while the guide puts a particularly snake-like piece of 
tobacco into his pipe ; and you, in the innocence of inexperience, believe 
you have secured the peacefulness of your paths. You have passed the 
stepping-stones in safety, and stand with a ready pencil to mark down a 
thought, or run over an outline, when suddenly, plants before you, stands a 
thick, dwarfish boy (one of a fresh legion), who, with the most expressive 
good humour, ‘‘ hopes yer honour will make a table of his head, and depind 
upon his standing steady.” You give up all thought of quiet, in despair. 
Guides of all degrees start from beneath the bushes, and from amid the crags 
— ^we had almost written, from out the lake — and “ they will do anything 
in the wide world to serve and obleege yer honours,” except leave you to 
yourselves. — “Is it let the Hkes of you alone, plase yer honour?” said a 
razor-faced youth. “ Be the dads ! we’ve better manners than that anyhow, 
to lave the quality alone by themselves in such a lonesome place ; and sure 
the lady won’t forget the dawshy dancing sixpence among us, just as a com- 
pliment for our company!” If you get angry with them, their civility 

UTe in the twilight then at morning or mid-day. But those who pay it an evenbg Tiiit, should beware of 
the guides, who completely mar the solemn haisnony of the surrounding objects ; remunerating the crowd of 
men, women, and children, to keep oarefolly out of ^ht and hearing ; and rotaining their aenriees for the 
next day, when the repose of thought will be less deriimble. 
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increases, and the end of it is, that you submit with the air of a martyr, while 
Kathleen and the selected guide, seeing that you are really in earnest and 
wish to be alone, keep the mob at a distance, who then follow in the wake. 
Our only astonishment, on such occasions, is that such crowds are so 
well-behaved. Luxury and wealth are continually before them, while 
neither their work nor their solicitations can procure them the commonest 
necessaries of life. And yet how honest they are ! They carry your cloaks, 
umbrellas, books, and you never lose anything : they are not unkind to 
each other either, and will frequently bless the trifle you bestow on others. 
— “ Well, God bless you, we want it bad enough ourselves, but she wanted 
it as bad ; God help the widow and the fatherless ! ” 

As we were returning from “ the Bed — where we had, of course, “ left 
our names ” — and where Katlileen had, according to custom and duty 
“hung over us,** though she did not like her prototype, “ weep,” when she 
gave “the good-morrow kindly” to a poor woman who curtsied as wc 
passed, and her pale cheek and the remains of beauty made us inquire 
who she was. — “ That, madam, that poor woman is we, when I’m not in it.” 
This we did not comprehend, so Kathleen spoke again. “ When the rak 
Kathleen *s not in it, that poor, heart-broken, God-fearing, woman acts 
Kathleen for Saint Kavin. The saint, ma’am, ye understand, would be 
nothing without Kathleen.” “ And how long have you been Kathleen ?** we 
naturally inquired, glancing at the weather-beaten and not juvenile features 
of our guide, a short, thicl^-set, bustling little body, whose white cap boasted 
a multiplicity of deep, full borders, which contrasted with her sunburnt 
complexion. “ Ever since I left soldiering on the Peninsular and the Western 
Ingees, and got upon the pace establishment,” she smilingly replied. “ I’ve 
been tramping all my days, and shall until, maybe. I’ll grow wake in myself, 
and tumble off the rock like the rale Kathleen.” We of course “ hoped ” this 
might not be the case. “ Ah, lady ! what does it signify ? water and land 
are all the same to an ould soldier — it’s all luck, as I have good right to know, 
and the worst of luck has been hunting me, as the hounds hunt the hare, the 
whole of this summer.” The woman spoke this with deep feeling, and tears 
gathered in her eyes. It was only kind to inquire what ill luck “had followed 
her.” “ Ah, sure, wasn’t Mrs. Futland herself here, with ever so many fine 
ladies and gentlemen, only last week ; and when she, who never forgets the 
poor or distressed — ^let alone those who live over her own land — asked for * her 
poor Kathleen,* I wasn’t in it, and that was as good as a pound-note out of 
my pocket.” “ And is that all your ill luck ?” “ No, indeed, that’s throuble, 
but not heart-throuble — only 1 don’t like to be making ye dull, and you out 
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pleasuring. Sure the quality have mighty quarc notions of pleasuring, and 
it*8 well for us who live here they have. If I was a lady,” she continued, 
and the spirit of the soldier’s wife roused vithin her, “ I’d take pleasure in 
the sunny country of Portingale, or the gay town of Paris, and not among 
ould walls and — but it’s a wonderful holy place, that’s for certain, and so any 
one may tell. The heart-trouble I had and have is about my son ! My boy ! 
my own boy ! that I cariicd for scores of miles in an ould drum strapped on 
my back. Oh, sure the more trouble we have with a thing, the more we love 
it. Oh my ! to think of his being in jail, he that was like a young eagle in the 
bun ! my brave, handsome boy ! ” Poor Kathleen burst into tears, and sobbed 
bo bitterly that our distant followers heard her, and set up a sympathising 
murmur of “ God look down upon ye, Kathleen ! poor craythur ! Holy Mary 
comfort her ! — hear to that now ! — Och hone 1 ” At last she rolled her 
stocking round the needles, put them into her pocket, dried her eyes with her 
aprtih, and proceeded with her story in right earnest. 

My boy grew up — it isn’t thatl sa} it because I’m his mother — but every 
one admired him ; as a child he had as many divartin tricks as a monkey, and 
they grew with him, until no sport of any kind went on through the place as 
it ought ithout him. I’d have got him a trade, but somehow he never 
seemed to take to anything but being a soldier, like his father, and people 
thought it was owing to my having carried him in the drum that he had 
such a wonderful taste for music. I wanted to get him a bugle, which would 
be a trate to the quality on the lake and in the mountains. Ah ! he fancied 
nothing but the red coat. Now, when he had so much war in his head, I at 
last made up my mind to lose him the first time a recruiting sergint came in 
his way ; when one day — ‘ Mother,* he says, ‘ there’s something weighs heavy 
on my heart.’ * "What is it, darlin’ ? ’ I says, and taking a thought, started up 
on my feet, and had hardly breath to say, ‘ you *re listed ! ’ ‘ For life,* he says, 
growing scarlet in the face, * for life, mother, and my commanding-officer is 
little Ally of Boundwood.’ Well, the first thought I had was to knock him 
down with a spade-handle, a boy not nineteen, and the purty innocent child 
he had brought into trouble not fifteen years of age ; but I couldn’t touch him 
— he looked so like his father, * It’s done now, mother,’ he says, * and when I 
see you and the house full of brothers and sisters, my heart ’s like to burst ; 
but I’ll list, mother, at once, and then I’ll be able to support her, as my fiithcr 
did you. * God help you,* I says to him, ' your father was one of those who’d 
spend half-a-crown out of sixpence a-day.* His poor father, ma’am, kept 
himself, and I had to keep myself and the children, ever and always. Yet on 
parade he was as fine a picture as ever you saw, and when I looked at him 1 

▼OL. II. H B 
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forgot all but the pride I took in his beauty — But to my trouble. When it 
begins, one keeps following the other, and the end of it was that her people 
had turned little Ally out, and she was shivering with the could under the 
hedge, and what could I do, when my passion was over, but bring her in and 
let her stay as my own ? When I looked at the two, sleeping upon a wisp of 
straw, with a log of wood for hU pillow, and his arm for hers^ and saw the 
young, innocent, handsome faces, hers the gentlest I ever blessed, I thought 
I’d have broken my heart; for what was before them but starvation, and trouble, 
and parly death ? She would work, if there was work to be had ; but thcr(' 
was not ; and the trouble he had fastened on us all struck him so deep, that 
he listed in earnest, and sent us the bounty. Poor Ally ! she grew ill, so ill 
that before I came down to the Churches to be ready for the quality every 
morning, I used to lift her into the sun at the door, and leave a child to watch 
her as I would an infant. At last, poor thing ! her time came. 1 never 
thought she’d live to be a mother, and knowing that he was in Wexford, lik(’ 
a fool as I was, I sent to him to get leave, and come and sec if his wife was 
living or dead. Oh my ! I might have knowm the deep lo\ e of his heart ; 
he could not get leave ; he took it ; he deserted. The first cry was hardly 
out of his child’s lips, w'hen he stood forenint me, os w hite as chidk, and the next 
instant he was on his knees by her side, poor thing ! and she to be a mother, not 
sixteen till Martinmas ! You might have knocked me down with a feather, I 
grew so wake, and didn’t dare ask him if he had leave. But I wasn’t long 
till I knew how it was without the asking, for at every step that came nigh the 
door he changed colour. Oh ! the panting struggle that was in me, between 
love for my boy and shame that one T nursed at my breast, who woke with 
the reveille and went to sleep with the last roll of the drum, should 
disgrace his colours. He staid with us all that night, but at the dawn of day 
one of the neighbours told me that my poor fellow was ‘ set ;’ so all I had for 
it was to put him on his guard. Oh ! how I prayed of him to go to head- 
quarters, deliver himself up and tell the truth, tell about his young wife, and 
his foolish mother ! — ^but no, he would not. All I could say or do, he could not 
bring hunself to that, but went out and hid in the mountains all day, and would 
steal in some time in the night to get a look at the wife, until he found liimself 
close watched, and then he couldn’t come near us at all ; and for six weeks he was 
hunted about like a wild animal, not daring to set foot in a house, in rain, hail, 
or sunshine, and would have been starved to death but for his sisters and the 
neighbours, who, God bless them ! would leave a bit of food, a couple of 
potatoes, or half a cake, where he’d be likely to get them. But they took 
him — they took him at last, and he asleep under a rock just beyant. Oh, the 
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disgrace of that bitter day ! My fine boy handcufied like a common thief, and 
all from love of his wife, and minding a foolish mother. I thought poor Ally 
would have died ; but she went with me to the officer — all the way to Wex- 
ford town — a long and weary way ; and then it was that Lady Putland came, 
and 1 not in it ; and wc waylaid the officer when he was walking with his wife 
and children. ‘ That’s our time,* says I to Alice, * when his heart is soft with 
his own children ; ’ and I did my best to wind her up, but she had no heart to 
speak, only fell trembling like a leaf on her knees before his lady, holding up 
her innocent babby, as if it could speak for her, while I beat up my best. — 

‘ Noble commander,’ I says, and I flattered him, and spoke of my husband’s 
service and my own with a firm voice, and held on wonderful until I came to 
tell him of my poor boy, and his fault, and its cause, and then I failed intirely, 
and was forced to surrender, and fall on my knees for mercy. The lady cried 
like a child herself, and slipt a crown-piece, God bless her ! to Ally ; and the 
officer got into a passion with us all three; but I saw his heart was 
tender, and then he gave us leave to sec him, and every one pitied the two 
young craythurs, and nothing could draw Ally from the prison-gate when 
the time was up. ‘ Leave me here, mother, jewel,’ she says, * I’m among 
Christians, who won’t see me want a bit of food, and go you back to Saint 
Kavin, and maybe some of your grand quality friends will ask to have his 
pardon. He’ll make none the worse soldier for her Majesty, God bless her ! if 
she’ll forgive him. She’s young herself, with a husband and a child,’ she says, 

‘ and though I know the grate diflTcr, yet I don’t think the Queen of England 
could love her husband and child more than I love mine.’ Ally ’s a sweet- 
spoken girl, and tec// reared quoth poor Kathleen ; “and sure if ye have any 
friends in the army, you’ll mind and say a good word for poor Kathleen’s son.” 

We cannot doubt that the poor boy’s first error, originating in such a cause, 
was lightly punished ; and we may readily believe that the son of an old 
soldier, and an old soldier’s wife, will not repeat it. Some visitors to Glen- 
dalough, however — and all visitors will be sure to encounter Katty Haly — 
may question her on the subject ; and if her story touches them as it touched 
us, we shall have been the means of putting many an extra shilling into her 
pocket ; and, verily, we think it will be well bestowed ; for a kinder, more 
attentive, or more affectionate-hearted woman we have rarely met;* although 
two-thirds of her life have been passed in the unsoftening school of the camp, 
and her hard features may be very different from those of the hapless lady 
whose name she assumes ; for we may, without offence, repeat her own words, 
and say, “ Bedad, it’s a queer Kathleen I am, sure enough ! ” 

A still wilder part of this district is Glenmalure — through which runs the 
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military road, to the vale of Avoca, by the side of the Avonheg. The more 
picturesque road, however, is to the east ; passing through the vale of Clara, 
the town of Bathdrum, and the valley of Avondale. We may proceed 
rapidly over this ground ; for its leading features are common to the county — 
wild and barren grandeur, relieved by touches of gentle beauty. But 
the tourist will travel more leisurely ; and, verging from the beaten track, 
plunge into a deep dell, or climb a steep hill, — receiving for his toil 
“ An over-payment of delight.” 

“ The meeting of the waters *' commences the vale of Avoca ; which 
extends, a distance of about seven miles, almost into Arklow. The genius of 
Moore has immortalised the spot ; but those who approach it with imagina- 
tions excited by the graceful and touching verses of the poet, will be 
inevitably disappointed ; unless they bear in mind that 

“ 'Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill ” 

which gave ** enchantment ” to the scene, so much as “the friends of his 
bosom,” who were “near where Nature was “ charming,” chiefly because her 
charms had been 

“ Refloctc'd from looks that wc love 

— spells that might convert a desert into a paradise. N ot that the place of meet- 
ing is without beauty ; far from it ; but its attractions are small in comparison 
with those of other places in its immediate neighlmurhood*. It is, how- 


* Wo nrr indvlttoil to oiii frioiid Mr Crofton Ciokcr for the accompanying map of tine cvlebratcd spot, 
the intcrcit attached to ivliich uill continuo with the language in which it has 
been rendered famous, a is the town of Rathdruni ; aud o tho town of Arklow ; 
c the point at which the waters moot; the river from a to c is the Avoumoro, 
crossed liy a bndgo ; the nver from i> to c is the Avonheg, crossed by a bridge 
also, close to the junction ; from tho junction of tliu Avoiimorc and the Avonheg, 
at r, to the town of Aiklow o, tho river receives the name of the Avoca. The 
I ivcr marked k is the Augrim (as descending fium a mountain village so called) or 
the I)crrj,aiid sometimes tho Avon-biic, or yellow river, from being joined by 
a brook h, out of tlic gold-mine district , and which together fall into the Avoca 
at r. Tlio locality where it is said tho poet composed his veroes — and where a 
cottage stands, upon the sloping bank of which they are supposed to have been written — is marked o. But os 
there are two meetings of the waters— at c and at f— the question has been which “ meeting ” is entitled to the 
honour — a difficulty which Mr. Moore is himself said to have settled by according it to c. Mi. Croker odds, 
however, and upon the safest authority, ** no ono can doubt, from tho internal evidence, as well as the 
external polish, of the verses in question, that although the ideas they contain may have occurred to the poet's 
mind in the vale of Avoca, they were the product of a subsequi'vnt period, when the memory of a happy 
visit came mellowed upon the heart ; and must have proceeded from a recollection of the general eflect 
of the whole valley, rather than a vivid sensation excited by any particular tpoU” And this is the tme 
reading ; for taking, in tho whole scene, 

“ There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet. 

As that vole in whoso bosom the bright waters meet.” 

Mr. Mooto, in a note to the poem — one of the “ Irish Melodies*'— etates, that the vereee were “ suggested by 
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ever, the opening to a scene of exceeding loveliness; a valley so sweet,** aa 
scarcely to require the poet’s aid to induce a belief that nothing in the wide 
world ’* can surpass it in grandeur and beauty. The visitor will pause a while, 
at the pretty and picturesque bridge, under which roll the blended waters of 
the Avonmore and the Avonbeg ; forming here a placid lake (in the centre 
of which is a small island, covered with underwood) as if the rivers lingered 
for a first and last embrace, before they ceased their separate existence, and 
under a new name, the Avoca, rushed together to the sea. Upon their 
calm and quiet “ meeting,” the mountains look down — one, in the distance, 
bleak and barren ; the other immediately above them, mixing the dark hues 
of the fir with the light tints of the ash — the brightest of green ** — and 
flinging its subdued and gentle shadow, as if in sympathy, upon the tranquil 
union of a thousand torrents, here met, and “ mingled in peace.” 

The road leads along the west bank of the Avoca; on both sides the 
hill-steeps are clad with forest trees ; the opposite being especially rich. From 
above their thick foliage, peep, occasionally, the turrets of some stately 
mansion ; beneath which the eye detects “ clearings ” skilfully formed, so 
that the best points of view may be obtained ; and, as the river takes a 
winding course, the means of amply examining the grace and splendour of 
the scenery arc very frequent. Nearly midway in the valley, arc the copper- 
mines of Cronbanc and Ballymurtagh — the former to the left, and the latter 
to the right, at opposite sides of the river *. A prettily situated inn, ** the 


a visif to tbifl romantic spot in the Bummer of tlio year 1807.” It ib Bingular that in tho latMt edition of his 
works (1841) ho should have perpetuated the error of stating that the waters which “ meet” bore, are “ the 
rivers Avon and Avoca ; ” the nvers being, us we have shown, the Avonmoro snd the Avonbeg, which take 
the name of the Avoca after their junction. 

* Our space, in this Part, will not permit us to enter at any length into the subject of Irish mines — a 
subject of very vital importance. There is, however, one branch of it, at present exclusively connected with 
Wicklow — the production of sulphur ore. It u only very recently that this ore has been raised and sold at 
a remunerating price. The disagreement between England and tho king of Naples led to a considerable nso 
in tho value of sulphur ; in consequence of which tho Irish nunors were enabled to enter the maiket; and 
we earnestly hope they have been permitted to retain possession of it. We spent the greater part of a day at 
Cronbane, in the month of June ; and learned that dating the previous month— a miner's month of five 
weeks — 2,300 tons of ore had been raised in this mine alone; in 1840, tho quantity raised was 6,457 
lens ; in 1641, 7,195 tons; and probably an equal quantity at the mine of Ballymurtagh. This is shipped, 
ohiefly, at the harbour of Wicklow, for the imeUing-houses of Swansea. The company got for U 25 b. 
a ton on the quay of Wicklow ; the miners receive 4s. 6d. a ton for raising it ; and the eertoge to 
Wicklow is 6s. per ton; hut as the distmoe is eleven Irish miles, and one horse can obnvey but 
half a ton, this is “poor pay,” as the “job” occupies a man and horse the whole day. Still it Is better 
than no employment. On the subject of sulphur, we borrow a passage from **The Mining Journal.’ 
” With more Immediate reference to the snlphur tnde, and os an evidence of the effect produced on our 
foreign relations, as regards supply, it may bo olMoryed, that the annusl import from Sicily for the five years 
previous po tho monopoly aversged 88,000 tons. If we then take tho Widdow district alone, contributing 
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Avoca Hotel,” is upon its margin. Scenery similar in character, yet pei* 

pctually varied, as new 
bleaks present them- 
selves, continues until 
the second meeting” is 
leached, where the river 
IS crossed by a handsome 
bridge, of stone, although 
the locality is still recog- 
nised by its ancient cog- 
nomen, “ the Wooden 
Biidg( ” (The annexed 
view was taken by Mr 
Nicholl, fiom the height 
immediately above it. 
clo^.c to the ehuich of 
Ballintemple) And heir 
is anothci inn, at the base of a hill, which the touri«-t will do well to ascend ; 
for nowheie is the valley seen to so much advantage. A winding path, 
arched by the branches of finely grown trees, and bordcied with myriads 
of wild floweis, conducts to the summit — and wlut a view' Our readers 
may form some idea of itj for heie all we have been describing is taken in 
at a glance *. 

From the wooden bridge to Arklow, the iiver narrows and deepens ; and 
the trees being more directly ovci it, a darker shadow is tluown along the 

•ulphur oros, U will be eoen (calculating on the produce of the put thioo months) that the annual quantity 
ma} be taken at upwards of 60,000 tons, md, allowing a yield of thirty throe pci cent , would give 20,000 
tons, or nearly two-thirds tho quantity foimoily imported, while it affords us much satisfaction to bo able 
to state, fiom personal mquiry and observation, that, instead of any diminution of pioduce, the mines may be 
expected to jicld, in the next twelve months, a fuithor increase supply of from 40 to 60 por cent on the 
quantity now raised ” The Cronbane mine is, at present, leased by tho Messrs. Williams, of Cornwall, from 
tho “Associated Mining Company " Ballymurt^ is worked by the '* Wicklow Mimng Company,” by 
leuo from the ** Hibomia Mining Company.” 

* This exquisite spot is tho properly of Mr. Putland, who bu planted the adjacent hills. We ventuNd 
to auggest to him and his lady, that they wore growing too luxunantly , threatening to fling their brauchea to 
far forward, u to abut out an euential and valuable part of the proapeet Between our Aral and oar aecond 
alait, indeed, their growth bad undoubtedly impaired it , we were assured that the evil should be remedied, end 
have no doubt that it either bu been, or will be. “ Tho Wooden Bridge Inn ' is exceedingly comfortable , 
and the chaiges for “ entertainment ” rcmaikablj moderate Two coaches pou by it, to and from Wexford, 
every day. The hotel, however, is generally so crowded with visitors in “ tho season,” tliat it will be neceseary 
for those who deaign to locate there, to order rooms, by letter, a few days before their amval. It is thirty- 
fix miles from Dublin. Can iio, of coune, to be bad in abundance. 
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waters. The woods of Glenart, the seat of Lord Carysfort, are to the right ; 
on the other side of the Avoca, is Shelton Abbey, the mansion of the Earl 
of Wicklow * 

It is a very ele- 
gant structure, 
situated almost 
on the maigin 
of the 1 iver 
But the disti ict 
thiough which 
wc aie now pas- 
sing, although 
a continuation 
of the \ale of 
Avoca, is pio- 

pcily the vale of Aiklow; and it lead^ almost into the town, wheie we arc 
again introduced to the aiid and coaisefeatuies of the county, which continue 
until its bordcib are reached and we enter the County of Wexford. Arklow 
has the aspect of a thriving town; but, like all the harbouis between Dublin 
and Wateifoid, it has the disadvantage of a bar The lemains of an ancient 
castle still exist; but of its once famous abbey there are now scarcely 
the traces Icftf) and here the Avoca passes under a biidge of thirteen 
arches 

We must retrace our steps through the valley ; and proceed up the 
mountains — the Croghan mountains^a chain that separates Wicklow from 
Wexford — for about four miles, from the " wooden bridge ” Passing a 
chapel prettily situated on the side of a hill, and looking down upon one of 
the loveliest of all the valleys, thronged with forest trees, and skirted on 
one side by the beautiful demesne of Lord Carysfort — we enter a remarkably 
wild district, in which arc situated the “ Wicklow gold mines ** Until 
the period of our visit, we confess we had considered the stories in circula- 

* Shelton Abbey » to bo approached only by proceeding through Arklow, or over the bridge, at the 
meeting of the waten,” although the river hero » narrow, and a light and graceful bridge, conneoting the 
two banka, would odd greatly to the pictureique character of the nver We learned with regret, that tbu 
denrable object cannot be attained, lu conoequence of the ungenerous refusal of the “ lord of the soil,” on the 
bank opposite the Earl's mansion, to grant the earl a nght of way through a small and usolcsa field that inter- 
venes between the rood and the water-side. 

f The castle was built and the abbey founded by Theobald Fitzwolter, fourth Lord Butler of Ireland 
The castle repeatedly changed maatera--aoeording at the Inoh or English had iufi9cient strength to take and 
retain it. It was '* ruinated ” by Oliver Cromwdl, In 1649. 
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tion, concerning the discoveries here, as little less than seductive fictions, 
and fancied that only in the poet’s verse we should find 

" our Lagenian mine, 

Where eparkloB of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine.” 

We were, as our readers will learn, greatly mistaken ; for we actually 
saw gold — yellow, glittering, precious gold,” dug from the bowels of the 
earth ; weighed it in our palm, and were satisfied of its veritable existence * ; 
readily confiding in the truth of statements, that gold, to the value of many 
thousands of pounds, has been, from time to time, collected by the peasantry ; 
and that, within two months aftei the discovery, they made, by the sale of 
what they had gathered, no less than £10,000 f. 

Upon this subject a few facts cannot fail to interest our readers. 


* Tliat gold must have been nliUiiiicd in cniibidciuklc quantitiefl by llic ancient I ibh, it. u fiu-t beyond 
controversy. The spade of the jicoaunt is coniinuallj delving up boinc precious irlir of old times — crowns, 
corslets, bridles, cbains, rings, torques, flbulm, brneclcts, and there is searcely a private collection of antiquities 
in the kingdom that docs not contain several specimens. Sonic of them are of coiiiidemllo weight ; Sii 
Wiliam Bctham ref^ to one that vtcighed 3Goa., and Mt. Pettio to another that \toighcd 27 oz, 9 di. In 
llariis's edition of Ware, an engraving of u gold ornament is given, with the following lomantic history of its 
discovery, us published by Bishop Oibsnn in his edition of Camden's Britannia (1772). “ Ncai Belliahannon 

(Ballyshaniioii) were, not many yeuis ago, dug up two pieces of gold, diH'i'Vcied by n luelliud very remiirkuble 
The Bishop of Derry happening to be at dmuer, there came in an Irish hurpei, and snng an old song to his 
harp. His lordship, not understanding Insh, wiis at a loss to know the meaning of the snng ; hut, upon inquiry, 
be found the substance of it to be this, that in such a place, naming the very spot, a man of a gigantic stature 
lay bnned, and that over his breast ond back were plates of pure gold, and on his fingers rings of gold so lai^e, 
that an ordinary man iiiiglit creep through tliem. The place was so eaaclly desenbed, that two porsons there 
present were tempted to go in quest of the golden prize which the harper’s song had pointed out to them. 
After they hod dug for some time, they found two tluu pieces of gold, exactly of the form and bigness of the 
cut represented. This discover) encouraged them next morning to seek for the remainder ; but they could meet 
with nothing more. The passage is tlio more remarkable, because it comes pretty near the mannei of discovering 
King Arthur’s body by the directions of a British hard (in the reign of King Henry the Second^ The two holes 
in the middle of tho piece seem to he mode for the more convenient tying it to the arm, or some part of the body.” 

T This estimate is given on the authority of Mr. Fraser, author of a statisticol survey of tho county (1801 ). 
Ho says, ** Mr. Groliam (a gentleman who resided close to the spot), who was present all tho time, and 
purchased a considerable quantity of tlic gold, to tho amount of above £*700, from tho country people, told 
mo that, according to the best calculation, there was upwards of £10,000 Irish given for the gold found and 
sold on the spot ; the' average price paid for which was £Z. 15s. an ounce, which makes it tliat 2,666 ounces 
were found in that abort space of time [from 2dth August to 15tb October].” The gold found was of all 
forms and nzes, from the imallest perceptible atoma (which the gathereTs used to preserve in quilli) to a piece 
of the extraordinary weight of 22 ounces, which sold for about 80 guineas I This piece was irregularly formed ; 
it meaaured four inches in its greatest length, snd three in breadth ; its thickness varied from half an inch to 
an inch ; and a cost of it, gilt, hoa been deposited in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin. So pure was 
the gold generally found, tliat it was the custom of tho Dublin goldsmiths to put gold ooIb into the opposite 
■eale to it, and to give weight for weight. ** Stauesly Alchorne, Esq., his Majesty's Aiwy>imster at tho Tower 
of London, assayed two specimens of this native gold. The 6rst appeared to oont^n, in 24 canaka, 21*75 of 
Bne gold ; 1*875 of 6ne silver ; *875 of alloy, which seemed to bo copper tinged with a little iron. The 
seoond qioeimen differed only in holding 21*625 initoad of 21*75 of fine gold.” 
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The origin of the discovery of gold is variously told. Tradition attributes 
It to a schoolmaster who, in consequence of his perpetually wandering about 
the adjacent streams, was considered by his neighbours to be insane. He 
grew gradually rich, however ; but at length the secret of his wealth became 
known, and a similar madness seized upon the whole population for many 
miles around the place where nature had deposited her treasure *. 

* RMpecting the first discovery of gold in Wicklotr, Mr. Lloyd, in his oommunieatloii to Sir Joseph 
Banks, says : — “ 1 learned, from some gentlemen who resided in tlie vicinity, that about twenty-five years 
ago (1770), or more, one Dunaghoo, a schoolmaster, resident near the place, used frequently to entertain 
them with accounts of the richness of the valley in gold ; and that this man used to go in the night, and at 
break of day, to search fur the treasure ; and those gentlemen, with tlieir schoolfellows, used to watch the old 
man in his excursions to the hill , in order to frighten him, deeming him to be deranged In his intellects : 
liowevor, the idea of tliis treasure did at last actually derange him.'* Another oooount states that ** the school- 
master IB supposed to have preserved the secret for upwards of twenty years ; but marrying a young wife, ho 
imprudently coiilidcd Ins discovery to her, and she believing her husband to be mod, immediately revealed 
the circumstance to her rolatioiis, tlirougli whose means it was soon mode public." We gathered the following 
“ bit of legendary lore ” from an aged man with whom we conversed on the subject. " There dwelt near the 
wooden bridge a sclioolmastcr, possessed, as many thought, of more knowledge than altogether befitted a 
CliriBtinn. Wlicn his school was over, and his boys were sent to their homes, instead of enjoying the luxury 
of his * tunihlor,' and reading the news to those who couldn’t read for themselves, he would climb the bills 
and watch tlie stars, and then, pcrlinps, descend and count their numbers in tlie waters of the Avonmore or the 
Avonbeg ; at first bo was lean, and ins coat tbreadbaro ; bis tall, tiiin figure, pale, broad, high brow, and the 
brilliant expression of ins sunken eyes, having altogether a * hungry look.* He blessed his neighbours in an 
unknown tongue, winch the piicsl declared was not Latin; ho put stones into the iron-pot when it would 
liave been more seemly to have put potatoes therein ; and watched their boiling (so said the people), until 
tliure was u noise and a crackling that made many tremble. Although bis reputation for learning inoreased, bis 
pujnls diiiiiuishcd. Ho was too kind and gentle to givo offence, but be was also too wise not to be suspected 
of something wrong ; and one evening lie intimated to his pupils that tlioy need not return on the morrow os he 
would not be there. Home of tho children rejoiced, but others, espociBlly the very young, whom bo used to fondle 
on Ills knee, wept bitteily. Tlie next day Donoghoo was gone ; the one room was os usual ; the long chopped 
form, tho stones that served for seats, the broken slates, the tattered ropy-books, quills cut to the very stumps, 
tlie three-legged table ; tbu irou-pot hung from its crook, and there was a strange filmy chalky quantity of 
ashes in the bottom tboicof. The door was still on the latch ; one urchin after another peeped in, and one or 
two boldly stood before the master’s desk, but there was silence and solitude around them, which drove them 
quickly forth into the sun and liglit. In less than a month ‘ the master' returned, bis threadbare coat replaced 
by one of stout and sinning cloth, his cheeks had come forth, and his eyes, having lost their haggard expresoion, 
lotolned only that restless and out-looking one — the sure index to either insanity or genius. Here was a 
wonder— 'the poor half-starved schoolmaster goes up to Dublin like a pauper and returns like a prince i Some 
whispered that the fame of his learning hod reached the Castle, and he hod a pension granted him ; othen 
that he hod acquired the knowledge of precious metals, and government had bought the secret. Some 
who had read in an ancient book how it always came to pass that the learned and the wise were sure 
to reap the fruits of their learning and wisdom in this world, imagined, in their total Ignoranee of things 
os they are, that the schoolmaster hod achieved wealth simply by his talent ; and,* oa if talepit could be 
tani^t, Immbdiately thought about getting their children instructed by him. Much, however, to tj^irostoQUh. 
meat Donoghoo firmly and steadily deolined receiving pupils on any terms, and the reserved mooner be adopted 
mystified his neighbours still mote. He would not pull down the single room, which hod served him for bed- 
room aud schoolroom, but added thereto three spooious apartments, bought a form, at first, of four acres, which 
ho soon afterwords greatly augmented ; but what added still more to the public peiplcxity was that he hod no 
■ervont— no human being to live in bis bouse ; them whom he employed slept in an out-housa, which, however, 
WM more comfortable than hii neif bboan’ cottages ; oocuionilly be disappeared fium unoqg them os he hod done 
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It does not appear that gold was found in any quantity until the autumn 
of 1796 ; when “ a man crossing a brook found a piece in the stream weighing 
about half an ounce.” The circumstance was noised abroad, and almost 
immediately every river, stream, and rivulet, for miles round the spot, was 
thronged by eager searchers after wealth ; the news ran, like wild-fire, through 
every district of the county. Young and old of both sexes, from the bed- 
ridden to the babe that could scarcely crawl, were to be seen raking the 
gravel in the waters, or pulling away the clay from the hill-sides, washing 
it, and peering into it for the “ sparkles of golden splendour.” Their search 
was not unsuccessful ; during the period that elapsed between its commence- 
ment and the occupation of the place by troops stationed there by Govern- 
ment — less than two months — it is conjectured that above 2500 ounces of 
gold were collected by the peasantry, principally from the mud and sand of 
“ Ballinvallcy stream,” and disposed of for about £10,000. 

On the 15th of October, 1796, two companies of the Kildare Militia took 
possession of the ground by order of Government ; a sum of money having 
been issued for the purpose of conducting the works, upon scientific principles ; 
“ a separate account being kept in the Exchequer of the receipts, in order that 
it might be given to whoever might be entitled thereto ; ” but the experiment 
was comparatively unsuccessful — the produce of the mine during these 
operations amounting to little more than £3,500 ; in 1798, they were discon- 
tinued, in consequence of the disturbed state of the county ; and although 
partially resumed, in 1800, the result was. so unsatisfactory, that the attempt 
at farther discoveries was relinquished, and the mine was abandoned*. 

at Snt, and then returned ai quietly and iilently os before. If it were poNiblo, bo bocamo fonder than ever of 
hii solitary rambles by the river’s brink, and when the irinter torrents poured down tbo hills nothing could 
keep him wilhin doors. At last a universal belief prevailed that the schoolmaster was mad, a report which he 
himself appeared anxious should gain ground, for he increased bis eccentncilies. Destiny, however, who never 
suffers the tide of good fortune to run too lung in the same direction, seemed resolved to piuzlo iho 
schoolmaster, as if in revenge for his puzzling othera. Instead of perpetually wandering amid rivers and 
mounuins, he used to wandor into tlic cabin of a pretty maiden called Mary Leahy. Mary at first laughed at 
the quaint efforta of the man who had taught her * her A-B — abs,* to amuse ; but when she found ho was 
smitten by her charms, and a suitor for her hand, she began to look very serious. Ho was undoubtedly rich ; 
she bad an opportunity of making *a great match,* but the love of her heart was with another. * If you 
could,' suggested her woman’s wit to her little self, ‘if you could only find out how Donoghoo htira.nui rloh, 
you might yet be a happy woman.’ And she hung her little bead and pouted her pretty Up until the 
schoolmaster disclosed the secret. The mountains be said flung a tribute of gold into tho streams, which 
gold he bad gathered, and disposed of in Dublin. And what did Mary ? Why she mocked her old master, 
and imparted to her real lover the knowledge she had thus tresoherously acquired. This so enspemted the 
schoolmaster that, to revenge her perfidy and prevent her reaping any' benefit thereby, he publldied the secret, 
and the people flocked by thousands to the Wicklow gold mines.” 

* One of the commissioneti, Tbomu Weaver, Esq., under whose directions the mountains wen enplond 
with exceeding care and minntencsi, states that “ numerous trials wen mode by driving and sinking in tho 
veins previously known and subsequently discovered. The mineral substances obtained were subjected to the 
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Since this abandonment — a period of more than forty years — the peasantry 
have still, occasionally, found morsels of the precious metal. At first, the 
pursuit was resumed with exceeding avidity, but the appetite grew less 
and less strong as the chances of disco veiies diminished ; and although 
now and then, very recently, a group might have been noticed raking the 
debiis which the streams had bi ought from the mountains — or, more fre- 
quently, a solitary wanderer detected scraping the edges of the current, and 
peeling with longing eyes into the mud and gravel of the river — the people 
generally had returned to the more profitable labour of drawing riches from 
the earth by the spade and plough. Within the last two years, howcvei, a 
company, foimed in London, have taken a lease of the district; and at the 
peiiod of oui visit (July 1841) they had about sixty peisons at work, under 
the superintendence of a practical miner firom Cornwall. They aie conduct- 
ing the woiks upon a small and poor scale; scarcely, indeed, a remove from 



the rough process of the peasantry, making no attempt to trace the gold to its 
source, but contenting themselves with obtaining as much as they can from 


opmtioDB both of fire and •malgamatioD, but in no inotonce wu a particlo of gold eliated from tbem, citlior 
hj the one or the other operation. The roault penuadod Government that no gold waa to he found, aa an 
inherent ingredient, in tho veina whieh travene the mouStaina — and they vereindnoed to abandon the works.** 
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the clay that borders the stream. Yet the scene was one of exceeding interest ; 
of which the accompanying sketch, by Mr. Nicholl, will convey some idea. 

The manager of the works very kindly accompanied us through them ; 
explaining the principle upon which he proceeded ; and placing in our hands, 
within an hour of our arrival, several pieces of gold, collected from a barrow- 
full of clay and small stones, taken, in our presence, from the side of a 
bank through which the current had been diverted from its natural channel. 
The gold is obtained only by continual washings ; to quote an expression of 
one of the workmen — miners they can scarcely be called — “ the pick, the 
shovel, and the trowel do it all.” Nor is there any great exercise of 
judgment required to select a spot upon which to labour — the result being 
almost a matter of chance ; although the gold is principally found along the 
sides of the stream, and sometimes at a depth of many feet under it ; sup- 
porting a theory that “ there is no regular vein in the mountain, and that the 
fragments had probably existed in a part of the mountain which time had 
moiildered away, and left its more permanent treasure as the only monument 
of its ancient existence.” A barrow-full of the clay is conveyed to a wooden 
trough, into which a stream of rapid water is made to run ; this clay is con- 
stantly raked, the workman occasionally skimming off the top, which he 
pushes aside out of his way as useless ; for if there be any gold in the heap, 
it will of course sink to the bottom. In this way he labours for perhaps half an 
hour, until his barrow-full of stuff ” is reduced to a quantity barely sufficient 
to fill “ a buddle,” (an iron bowl,) which is taken away by another person 
(very trustworthy) ; this bowl he keeps continually shaking, every now and 
then scraping off the surface with his hand, and throwing it aside, until his 
quantity is again reduced to as much as will merely cover the bottom of 
the bowl : this he examines very carefully, detecting the gold by its bright 
colour, which he places apart until the manager (who, by the way, usually 
stands by) takes it tmder his immediate charge. During the time of our 
visit we saw three washings, each of which yielded from three to nine bits of 
gold, varying from the size and thickness of a spangle (worth perhaps 
sixpence) to a small “ lump,” of about the value of ten shillings. We were 
given to understand that these yieldings were by no means peculiarly fortunate 
ones, and that it was rare to obtain a washing without any beneficial result. 
We apprehend, therefore, that as the works are conducted on a very limited 
scale, the company arc at all events meeting their expenses, and giving employ- 
ment to a considerable number of persons— ^the majority of whom are girls. 

We, again, retrace our steps— through the vale of Avoca ; and, ascending 
the hill that looks down upon the bridge which crosses “ the meeting,” enter 
the road to Bathnew, leaving to the left, about two miles distant, the town of 
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Wicklow — ^tlie capital of tlie coTinty, but inferior in size and population 
to both Arklow and Bray. 

For several miles round Rathnew the scenery is especially beautiful ; it 
is, however, a poor village, but there are two good inns in its immediate 
ncighboui hood — one at Ashford, and one at Newarth Bridge*. 

About two miles from the inn at Newarth Bridge, and one from the village 
of Ashford, commences the entrance to “ the Devil’s Glen,” or rather to that 
side of it which is the property of Charles Tottenham, Esq. ; for the river 
dividchit; the 
opposite land 
belonging to 
F Singe, Esq 
Mr Totten- 
ham requires 
that all visit- 
ors shall leave 
their names 
at his Lodge, 
where an Older 
for admission 
into the glen 
is given, by 

the lodge-keeper, a kindly and gossiping dame, in whose company the stranger 
may spend a few minutes very profitably. A narrow road — but not too 
naiiow for ordinary carriages — shadowed all the way by luxuriant trees, runs, 
for nearly a mile, to the iron gate that bars the passage of all intruders; 
but where a call for admission is at once answered. We enter through 



* The inn at Newarth Bndge it, according to our expenence, the moit comfortable lun of the county. 
The landlord, Mi. Hunter, wm for many yean buUer to Mr. Tottenham , in whose eatabliahment aln hu 
wife was housekeeper They have, therefore, been well-trained in good habits ; all matters about their hotel 
are neat, clean, and acll ordeied, and nothing can exceed their attention to their guests— a arcumstance 
rare, unhappily, at places of this dcsciiption. The charges for ** entertainment *' are lemarkably moderate. 
The inn is nearly a mile from the main road ; to some this is an advantage, for it is situated in a most tnnqnil 
spot, in the midst of luxuriant foliage, close to beautiful Rosanna — the residence of the late Mrs Tighe , 
and " the Vartrey,** here rompaiatiTely gentle, rolls beside the hanhs of the garden. Ap inside jaunting- 
car IS always in wdting at the village of Ashford — disUnt, as we have said, nearly a mile— to convey to the 
hotel, possengera by either of the public coaches, and the dnve of this mile, along the nver, is very charming. 
It IS, however, always desirable to bespeak aceommodation here, or any where, a day or two prior to arrival. 

We strongly recommend *' Mr. Hunter's inn, Newarth Bridge,'* as a most peasant resting place; from which 
exoursions may be made to Wicklow town, Rosanna, Dunrsn, end, above all, ** the Devil's Glen," — 
when a day may be well spent. Mr Hunter is an adept in the mystery of angling, and likes to accompany 
his guests to the neighbonntig streams, or to Lough Dan; which although ** away hi tlie mountains," about 
eleven miles, is reached in a eonple of hours, llie trout in the Vartrey are numeroos hut small 
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a tunnel ; and, as the overhanging foliage has hitherto concealed its character, 
the scene that at once bursts upon the sight is inconceivably grand and 
beautiful. We are between two huge mountains, the precipitous sides of the 
one being covered with the finest forest trees, of innumerable forms and hues, 
the greater number having been planted by the hand of Nature ; but where 
she had manifested neglect or indifference, Art has acted as a skilful and 
judicious attendant, and pro\ided a remedy for the omission. The other 
mountain is rugged and half-naked ; huge masses of uncovered stone jutting 
out over the brawling liver, into which they seem ready to fall, and where 
gigantic rocks have already striven to stay the onward progiess of the 
wrathful current — in vain. How striking and how exquisite is the contrast 
between the side rich in foliage, and that which still continues bare ; for 

“ Grocn loaves \\ere here ; 

But 'twas the foliage of the roi-hH, the biich, 

Tlir jptt, the hollj, and the blight green thoin, 

With hanging ihlands of resph ndent furze ’* 


while between both, at a prodigious depth below their summits, rushes 
the rapid river, brawling so loudly as to drown the music of the biids; now 

a mass of foam, now sub- 



siding into a calm minia- 
tuic lake, where the tiout 
find rest, and where the 



water is so clear that you 
may count their silver fins 
beneath it. The glen is 
little more than a mile in 
length ; and midway a 
small moss-house has been 
erected ; to our minds, the 
structure — although ex- 
ceedingly simple — disturb- 
ed the perfect solitude of 
the place ; where the work 
of the artificer ought not 
to be recognised. But this 
evil is insignificant com- 
pared to one, of very 
recent origin, against 
which we may justly enter 


our protest— a wide carriage road has been constructed all through the 
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glen ; stolen partly from the river’s bed, and partly from the mountain’s base ! 
Alas for the sylphs and dryads who have had their dwelling here ! Alas 
for those who love untouched and untainted nature ! Let us hope that the 
liver, exasperated beyond control, will avenge itself upon the insolent 
engineer, who sought to restrain a mountain torrent within ** licensed 
bounds.” And this result is, indeed, to be looked for ; the waterfall at the 
head of the glen, that dances so joyously and so “ orderly ” in summer, must 
be, in winter, a mighty cataract, full of fury, that no barrier, the work of 
man, can be expected to withstand. 

Nothing in the county of Wicklow astonished us, or gratified us, so much 
as the Devil’s Glen ; with its roaring river, its huge precipices, its circuitous 
paths, and the noble and graceful 

“ fall,” that seems as a crown of . ^ 

gloi y to its head. It is impossible 
for language to convey a notion of 
our delight, when we had climbed ^ 
the mountain steep — ^by the tangled ^ 
footway that ascends from the moss- J 
house — and gazed below and around 
us. It is perhaps the most grace- ^ /ifl 
ful, if not the most stupendous, n 
of the Wicklow cataracts ; it comes 
rushing and roaring down from the 
heights above, between rocks, 
through which it would seem to 
have worn a channel ; then, as else- 
where, pausing awhile as if to gather 
a sufficient force with which to move 
onwards ; and then dashing aside every impediment that would bar iU 
progress to the sea. 

Header, to reach it is, literally, but a day’s journey from London ! 

While we stood upon the summit of the mountain, and quoted a passage 
from one of the full and fertile poems of Barry Cornwall — 

** This spot indeed 

Weire worthy some tradition ; host thou none 
Stored in thy memoiy, to beguile the time 
While the sliy bums above us I" 

we were suddenly startled by receiving—^ from some wandering echo— 
an answer to our words. ** Tradition I troth, I have ; a tradition about the 
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glea? It*8 I that have, and a good one ; and what’s more, a true one I” We 
turned to the direction from whence the words proceeded. “ They may 
call it a glen, if they like,” said a crabbed-looking old fellow, who was seated 
on a rocky recess, close to the spot where we had been giving expression 
to our feelings of enjoyment. He was as dry and acid a specimen of Irish 
character as we have seen — just such a face as might be cut with a blunt 
knife out of an old cork ; and truly he was so small, so bent up and doubled 
either by old age or infirmity, that if he had not spoken, we were so intent on 
the beauty of the scene, that we should have passed him by unnoticed. 

** And what do you call it ? ” we inquii'ed. 

“No one but a fool would call it a glen,” he replied; “ the glen of the 
Downs may be a glen, and so may be the Darglc, but this is too sudden, too 
steep, to have such a name ; it is a land-gulph, a ravine, but no glen ; it looks 
like what it is — a mountain split by supernatui al means ; it*s no glen — a glen ’s 
a gentle, up and down, undulating, sort of thing.” 

“ Split by supernatural means ! ” we lepeated. 

“ -Ay, you don’t believe that, I suppose,” he said, and his eyes looked 
mischievous and sparkling. “You foreyners pass through Ireland, and 
instead of keeping your eyes and ears open, you want to bring everything — 
leaping torrents, mountains, hills, and all— down to the level of your own flat 
country. You believe nothing, and want to understand everything. Instead 
of letting Paddy’s imagination have its fling, you always want to bring him 
to reason. You English want to understand all about Ireland, and yet you 
never understood an Irishman.” Of course we laboured to refute the charge, 
and our conversation continued half in jest, half in earnest, for some time ; it 
ended by the little brown man telling us by what “ supernatural means ” the 
Devil’s Glen had been produced. 

“ You have seen the ruins of the old nunnery, though you could not get 
to them, for the bridge was swept away by the flood. Well, when that 
nunnery was built, there was no glen here, but a swelling hill, that sheltered 
the holy women, and was planted with fine trees ; but though the trees, the 
hill, the whole country were beautiful, their beauty put together was nothing 
to the beauty of the Lady Eva ; who, when she gave out her intention to take 
the veil, threw the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught (as they 
axe now called) into deep mourning. Every crow and black-cock in the 
Island was killed to make into weeping plumes, and there was no crossing 
from one kingdom to another for the throng of gentlemen going to petition 
the lovely creature to change her mind ; if I’d been their adviaer, I’d have 
told them to petition her not to change her mind,” said the little man, laughing, 
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** and then perhaps she would haye done so. Now the Lady Eva received them 
all, thanked them for the interest they took about her, but assured them 
they sought to persuade her in vain; her determination was fixed, she 
resolved to dedicate herself to the holy saint who presided over the convent, 
begged them to depart, and return no more. Well, the fiower of the country, 
finding her resolute, strove, nevertheless, to pay her every homage; they 
magnified her beauty, drank her health until they did great injury to their 
own, inscribed her name upon their banners, and agreed not only to canonise 
her when dead, but to declare her the peerless Queen of Beauty and Virtue, 
while living. She was therefore proclaimed through the kingdoms, and every 
one who heard the proclamation was obliged to echo it with cheers. Now it 
was noticed by one of the young princes who took such especial delight in 
having due respect paid to the Lady Eva, that a certain ill-favoured, 
suspicious-looking foreigner heard this, and, instead of cheering, he sneered, 
and folded his black mantle more closely round him. * If you don’t open 
your mouth,’ says the prince to him, * and cheer like the rest. I’ll cut oif 
your head with one stroke of my skene and make you eat it.’ The foreigner 
only sneered the more. ‘ Talk of her virtue, indeed,’ he says, ‘ I’ll prove 
to you it’s neither proof against gold nor beauty ; ’ and with that he 
twisted his black mustaches over his yellow face, and whisked something 
that was under liis cloak, so as to make the prince very wrathful ; and it 
took twenty of his gallowglasscs to restrain his fury. ' Take it easy, young 
gentleman,’ continued the foreigner, who kept on, never heeding, * take 
it easy. I’ll prove my words — gold is stronger temptation to a woman 
than beauty, so I’ll try the beauty first. Meet me to-morrow at one, at 
the convent gate, and if you have any doubt on the subject, you may 
follow in — if you please — as my page.’ His page 1 — the gallowglasses 
could stand it no longer, and they all rushed upon the foreigner with drawn 
skenes and a hideous howl; but behold, he was gone — and when they 
looked about them, they found they had nbt only missed their aim, but 
wounded each other, amid shouts of wild unearthly laughter which proceeded 
from the four points of the compass. The prince was in great sorrow, for he 
thought he had brought the noble lady into trouble ; and by the dawn of the 
next morning he sat himself on a stone at the convent gate, as humble as any 
poor pilgrim ; and about twelve at noon, just as the holy lay sisters had 
finished feeding the poor, he heard such a flourish of outlandish instruments 
as he had never heard before, and presently came a pair of coal-black horses, 
bearing a pair of black dwarfs clothed in yellow satin ; then two more, with 
servitors, all black, and clothed in yellow, and many followed; and then 
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came a band of music, the players black men, and all dressed in the same 
gaudy colour ; and at every beat they gave the drum, it would strike fire, and 
from out of the trumpets came a blazing fiame ; then, immediately following 
the music, came the most exquisit# ^aste^of a horse that human eyes ever looked 
on, with a coat black and shining, and his mane was like floss silk. Upon 
this creature rode a young man of such perfect beauty that the prince could 
hardly believe him human ; upon looking at him a second time, the prince 
thought he was rather dark-complexioned, but as he was a fair man himself 
he was supposed to he no judge. As he passed where the prince was, who 
with the courtesy of a true-born gentleman rose up to salute a stranger, 
he paused, and said * that as he was bound on a mission to the Lady Eva, 
would he follow him into her presence — as his page ? ’ and then the unfortunate 
gentleman knew the foreigner’s voice, and he shouted out as loud as he could 

* Treachery ; ’ but one of the Ethiopians who followed in the deluder’s train 
threw a yellow, glittering powder over him, and behold ! he lost the power 
of speech or motion, and remained fixed to the spot. In about an hour after- 
wards the procession that had entered, began to return, through the gates, 
and this time the music was silent, and the attendants hung their heads ; and 
when the young and handsome tempter came out, he again paused, and said, 

* The strength of the lovely Eva is greater than I thought ; I tempted her to 
the extent of the power of beauty in vain ; but, unbeliever, fail not to meet 
me on the morrow, and I will prove to you that she, the pure, the peerless, 
wdl yield to the power of gold.’ It was not until the last of the train was 
out of sight that the loyal prince recovered his presence of mind : he then 
found that his powers of speech and motion had returned; he had often 
heard it said that the Devil’s livery was black and yellow, and he had no 
doubt whatever that the mysterious foreigner and his satanic majesty were 
one. So, he sought comfort from the Cross that had been erected near a little 
spring that sparkled and murmured through the long grass and broad-leaved 
weeds. Before this cross he knelt, resolved to pass the remainder of the day 
and all the night, in prayers for the good of the Lady Eva. He went over 
and over his rosary ; and when the moon had not only risen, but descended 
into the heavens — and her ladies in waiting, the bright silver stars, were 
creeping one by one to their blue beds— tke poor prince bent his head 
on his bosom and fell asleep. And while he slept, the murmur of the little 
trickling spring became a voice, moaning as if in trouble, and it said, * Let 
me out, for I am pent up and sore straitened within the bowels of the 
earth ; I am not permitted to overflow the land, but to any who would cause 
a way to be made for me I would impart great knowledge.’ And the prince 
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awoke and looked for the voice, but he could see nothing save the cross, the 
fading moon, a few pale sleepy stars, and the little rippling of a brook that 
was whimpering among the sedges and long grass. Again his head drooped 
on his bosom ; he saw the streamlet rise into the thin shadowy likeness of a 
beautiful maiden, and she said, ' Let me out ; I pant for the freedom of the 
torrent ; I long to sport with my sister breezes, to leap among the rocks, 
to be wooed by the rainbow, and repose, when I am tired, in silence and in 
the shadow of towering woods, instead of amid sedges and long grass ; and to 
whoever would hew a path for me — a mountain way, befitting a mountain 
river, I would impart his heart’s desire.’ And she looked upon the prince 
with her pale and watery eyes, and, seeing that he was bom of courage, he 
inquired * What wouldst thou give to me ?’ and she said, ‘ I would secure 
her thoulovest from the lust of gold.’ And he replied, ' False and fair spirit, 
she is secure against that, and all other lusts, by the purity of her own heart.* 
And again he awoke, and could see nothing but the Cross, and that dimly, 
for the moon and stars had passed away ; nay, hardly could he see the little 
brook ; and sleep overpowered him a third time ; and the streamlet this third 
time appeared to him again, fairer than before, and she said, ‘ My trust is in 
thee, O prince, for there is courage in thy heart to rely upon the power of 
virtue ; rightly didst thou say that she is secure in her heart’s purity, but 
listen, and I will teach thee how to punish the tempter, and trust that then 
thou wilt remember how I desire to be free.’ She placed her cold, chilling 
lips to liis car, and when the short whisper was finished, he sprang up like a 
giant from the eailh, and would have embraced the vision, but it was gone — 
and behold ! he was alone with the dim cross, the little murmuring rivulet, 
and the first light of morning. About mid-day, he felt the earth groaning, 
as it were, beneath the weight of riches that were moving towards the 
convent to tempt the fair Lady Eva — ^bome by camels, laden with ingots of' 
gold, and caparisoned with jewels ; a black elephant, whose ears and trunk 
were clustered with diamonds, served the Tempter as a horse. ' Wilt follow 
as my page, now ? ’ he inquired of the prince. The prince replied not, yet 
followed, and was unrecognised in the crowd. The disguised Demon eikt^d 
into the presence of the lady, and expatiated upon his' wealth, and the 
power of wealth ; and the prince kept close behind him, but unheeded by 
the Tempter, who was so wrapt up in his purpose and his eloquence. 
He displayed before her the treasures of the deep and the treasures of 
the earth, but they glittered eidy in her pure eyes as the baubles of a fooluh 
world ; and the wicked spirit stood aghast before the right mind of a ^ 
simple woman ; and he was so astonished at it, that — his tail, which had been 
curled up, behind, under the folds of his robe, fell to the ground, and the 
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prince, slyly and suddenly, slipt his rosary upon it, so that it caught in the hook 
at the end ; and this caused the Devil so much pain, that, without another 
word, he flew over the convent, and then fell upon the earth, crawling 
along it like a great serpent ; and, as he crawled, the mountain split from very 
loathing of its buiden; and he crawled and writhed on, and on, until he 
came to the little spring, and would fain have drunk of its waters, but for the 
Cross that shadowed them ; at last, with a great effort, he arose upon a 
cloud of evil spirits which had been the riches of temptation, and floated 
away from the Island ; and the little spring leaped into the ravine — a liberated 
tojrent. And the ravine is called ‘ the Devil’s Glen* unto this day.*^ 

“ And the Lady Eva ? ” we inquired. 

“ I ha\c told you all I know,” said the little chioniclc ; “ and that is the 
utmost I can do, the prince no doubt became a monk; but that is only an 
addition of my own imagination.” 

We never could make out who that little man was. 

As we were leaving the Glen, we encountered a being of a far different 

order ; one of the prettiest little 
girls we had seen in Irehmd was 
crossing a small brook — an offset, 
as it were, from the rushing 
river ; but as rapid, and brawling 
as angrily, as the parent torrent, 
which it resembled in all save 
its width. She was completely 
enveloped in one of the huge 
cloaks of the country; it had 
been flung on, carelessly and 
hastily, but it flowed round her 
form in a manner peculiarly 
graceful. Her attitude, as she 
stepped somewhat cautiously o vei 
the ii\ountain cascade, was so 
striking, that we strove to pencil 
it down ; and the valuable aid of 
an accomplished artist, Mr. Har- 
vey, has rendered our sketch 
worthy to be laid before our 
readers. 

Dunran — another of the wonders of Wicklow — is but a short distance 
from the Devil’s Glen; a very short distance to those who go on foot. It is a 
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creation of art rather than of nature ; half a century ago, it waa almost as 
barren of verdure as the Scalp ; the granite rocks— one of which^ of stupendous 
height, called “ the Lady’s Rock,” Mr. Nicholl has introduced into his picture 



— assume occasionally the hiost fantastic forms. The defile is a narrow pass 
between lofty hills , in the several interstices of which trees have been planted, 
wheie there is, apparently, scarcely soil enough to cover their roots. As 
Dunran lies upon very high ground, no water fiows through it — another 
variety in the characteiistics of the county. The views fiom this point are 
most magnificent ; let us borrow the poet’s aid to describe them : — 

** Oh ! vrhat a goodly aoene 1 Here the bleak moniit. 

The bare bleak mountam speckled thm with sheep , 

Grey olovds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields } 

And nveiriiiow with bushy rook o’erbrowed, 

Now winding bright and full, with naked banks ; 

And seats and lawns, the abbey and the wood, 

And oots and hamlets, and faint oity<spire ; 

The channel there, the islands and white sails, 

Dim ooasts, and oloud-like hills and shoreless ocean 

Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, a large village^ distant seventeen miles from 
Dublin, is also surrounded by beautiful scenery ; within a mile and a half of it, 
in the demesne of Altadore, is a small glen called “ the Hermitage,” for which 
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nature has done much, and art more. And here is another of the magnificent 

■waterfalls for which the county is so famous. 
It is but one of many attractions in this de- 
licious spot ; the grounds have been laid out 
with exceeding taste ; the walks through it 
are very varied ; and considerable judgment 
and skill have been exhibited in so planting 
and “ tiimming” — the one being even moie 
neccssaiy than the other ^heie the giowth 
is rapid and luxuriant — as to obtain a new 
and striking view almost at every step. A 
mile or two farther on is the rich vale of 
Delgany, seen to great perfection fi om the 
main road, where a small bridge passes ovei 
a ra-vine. Delgany is tlie property of the 
family La Touche, whose name has been 
long — and not in this county alone — synony- 
mous with goodness; for to nearly e\eiy branch of it may be applied a 
passage from the epitaph to one of its most distinguished members — “ Riches 
in his hands became a general blessing.” 

Fiom Delgany to the commencement, or, more correctly, the termination, of 
the glen of the Downs, the distance is but a mile or two ; and the public load 
luns through it. The 
glen is formed by two ab- 
rupt hills, between twelve 
and thirteen hundred feet 
high ; clothed with the 
most luxuriant foliage 
from the base to the sum- 
mit of each. To describe 
the scene would be but to 
ring the changes on the ^ 
terms sublime and beauti- 
ful ; but to no part of the 
county could they be more 
justly applied. All along the valley, as elsewhere, we are accompanied by 

“ The munnunDg rivulet, and the hoarser strain 
Of waters rushing o’er the siipper^ rocks.** 

The glen is of considerable extent ; and in leaving it we enter once more a 
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district comparatively barren ; although, as we approach Dublin, the influence 
of cultivation is more apparent in changing the arid character of the soil, and 
giving the wild common the aspect of civilisation. As we advance from any 
of the heights, there is a glorious and cheering prospect of the sea ; mansions 
and cottages are more thickly scattered about the landscape ; and the lofty 
mountains take the eye from every point of view. 

Leaving to the left the romantic Dargle, we draw near the northern 
border of the county, — and before we quit it altogether, visit the town of 
Bray. Here the scenery assumes a new character: — a few steps from the 
main road, and we are upon the shore of St. George’s Channel. 

Bray is the largest town of the county, and, from its proximity to Dublin, 
is extensively visited by persons in search either of the benefits of sea-air, or 
the enjoyment to be derived from beautiful scenery ; and here, in consequence, 
is one of the most splendid hotels in the kingdom. A large number of fisher- 
men live in the neighbourhood of Bray ,* but unfortunately the want of a 
quay for shelter greatly militates against them-ran evil for which, we believe, 
a remedy will be ere long provided by the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Put- 
land, whose charities are so boundless as to have made the name proverbial 
for good. Their seat, Bray-head, is remarkable, not alone for its natural 
advantages ; judgment and taste have been exercised over large expenditure, 
to render it, in all respects, beautiful, the grounds and the conservatories 
arc in exquisite “ trim,” under the superintendence of a Scotch gardener *. 


* Wo were greatly intereated, at Bray-beod, by our viiit to a very pretty vell-moiiiged ichool, and 
n cluBtor of cottagoB, built by Mr. and Mrs. Putlond for tbe fiihennen and then familiei. Somo of the 
iiitcriora arc models of neatness and order. WhQe examining them, our attention was attracted by a 
cliceiy-looking woman, so clooii, and fitly dressed, that wo inquired her name. Her history woe remork- 
ablo. Her name is Rose Brodly ; It appeared she came, some few yean ago, on crutohes, to Bny- 
heod, to try the effects of the salt-water; and presented herself at Mn. Putland’s gate. She woe 
from Stmbane in the North,” she said, os indeed her accent proved, for it was hard and diort, 
wanting the soft, woolly tones, which belong to tbe South and West. ** I don't wish to odi 

charity if I can help it,” she added, ** though I am poor and friendless. If God restores me the use 
of my limbs, as I pray He may, I will work, and show that in heart I am no beggar.” like every 
other poor, nr ailing, creature who applies at Bray-heod, she was immediately relieved. She lodged 
in one of the neighbouring cottages, and at the end of a few months was able to throw aside her crutohes. 
Her integrity was at once tested ; she first constructed a hut with her own hands, of drift-wood and 
shingle, on the beach under shelter of a rock, and vacating the kindly lodging given literally for 
*' God's soke,” she established herself therein, working bard all day at anything or everything— hawking fish, 
selling eggs on commission, picking stones, weeding, going messages ; nothing came amiss to her bold, bright, 
honest nature ; and moreover, to aid her, she had the northern thrift, teaching the hal^nny how to become a 
penny. When there was no hay to make, no com to bind, no potatoes to dig, no cattle to herd, no children 
to bathe, no messages to run, no fldi to hawk, no eggs to sell, no stones to jdek, no sick people to nnise, Bose 
found herself employment in clearing of diingles a small plot of the difi; and carrying earth and manure to it ; 
until, by patience and labour, ahe made heiaolf a garden — a very garden— which yielded potatoes and eabbages; 
nor did ahe get a ** dawsby pig ” before she knew where to put it. Her unostentatious Industry and clean- 
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And here we must leave this lovely county of Wicklow j passing unnoticed 
innumerable objects, in describing any of which we might occupy pages. 
As we have said, “ to picture adequately half its beauties would require a 
large and full volume.” We trust, however, we have written enough, not- 
withstanding our limited space, to direct towards it the attention of the 
Tourist — a place so easily within reach from any part of England ; and a visit 
to which necessarily includes one to the Irish metropolis, so abundant in 
matter of the deepest interest to the antiquary, the man of science, the 
philanthropist, and, in short, to all who have at heart the welfare of the 
country, and desire its moral, social, and physical advancement. 

The county of Wicklow is bounded on the north by the county of Dublin, 
on the south by the county of Wexford, on the west by the counties of 
Kildare and Carlow, and on the east by St. George’s Channel. The 
population in 1821 amounted to 110,707 ; and in 1831, to 121,557. According 
to the Ordnance Survey, it comprises 494,704 statute acres, of which above 
94,000 are unprofitable mountain and bog. It is divided into the baronies 
of Arklow, Ballinacor, Newcastle, Half-Eathdown, Shillelagh, Lower Talbots- 
town and Upper Talbotstown. 


linen, wlule exciting the admiration of lier lupcnon, raised her up a number of enemies ; every slatternly 
fiah-wife, every thnftleu manager, tauiitod Rom.', and Ron wu by no means of the patient Gnzzic " tliua, but 
readily retorted. They aaid “ Ron had no people,” meaning thereby that Peg's rclativea were not known , and 
Ron replied, ” it wai better to have no people than to be a disgrace to them, or for one’s people to bo u 
diagrace to onenlf.” They then wondered w/to Ron wan, and why she left the “ Black North,” if bIic was 
M fond of it! thrifty, unnatural, ways 1” and to thie Roio gonurally replied by iiakitig them the very Bimplc, but 
very oAFensive queBtion, of “ What was that to them Still by degrees, very Blow dvgreoB at first, Ron began 
to achieve Bomcthing hke popularity ; hor caps and kercbefB were always to white ; how did bIio wasii them t 
The very coring for tfaiBitnowledge was an improvement, and Ron impaited what she know with sterling and 
sturdy good-humour. If any one was sick, no one ** thickened the water with a gram of oatmeal ” so quickly as 
Ron. Ron's *' few herrings ” were invariably well salted, for witli the providunce of the ant she spared hor 
rammer food, that she might not starve in winter. It was true, she was always ready to find fault, but then 
she was equally ready to explain how the fiiult could be mended. When she ramc to Dray-heod, the fishermen 
dwelt in wretched cottages, but when the new ones were finished, and an addition was making to them, last 
rammer, Mrs. Rutland installed Ron in one, of a single room ; and there she is at present, and we hope will 
long remain, for one living example of active industry is worth a hundred nrmons. We do not 
ramember ever having met with an instanoe of a tingle woman achieving so much, particularly after 
itraggling through an Illness which, to a common mind, would have engendered idle habita, at a place of 
all others where a liberal— peihipa a too liberal — ^band, is ever ready to bestow alms upon habitual paupers, 
aa well os aid to the indoatrious. The hut, the garden itolen from the rook, the craving after independonce, 
and the perpetual exercin of industry, amid the raeers of her asaociates. who, hating the Northerns, wen hard 
to be reconciled to one whose activity and care was a. reproach to their indolence and Gareleaueai, an cheering 
poasages to dwell upon in this poor woman's life. She haa had, and still has, her reward, and her nugh-toned 
but fervent gratitude to God, and the ” Great Lady,” was so well expressed, that we shall not easily forget Bose. 
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The county of Kildaic, an inland county of the province of Leinster, is 
hounded on the north by Meath, on the east by Dublin and Wicklow, on the 
south by Carlow, and on the west by the King’s and Queen’s Counties. It 
contains, according to the Oidnance Survey, 392,435 statute acres, of which 
()(i,447 — nearly a fifth — are unprofitable mountain and bog. In 1821, the 
population amounted to 99,005 ; in 1831, to 108,424. It is divided into the 
baionies of Carbery, Clanc-ConneU, Ikeathy and Oughterany, Kilcullen, 
Kilkea and Moone, East Narragh and Rheban, West Narragh and Rheban, 
East Ophaly, West Ophaly, North Naas, South Naas, North Salt, and South 
Salt. The principal towns arc Naas, Athy, and Kildare*; the latter, although 
famous for centuries as a “ city renowned for saints,” has dwindled into 
comparative insignificance ; some remains of its ancient grandeur, however , 
still exist ; the ruined cathe- 
dial retaining marks of its 
original beauty, extent, 
and magnificence ; and 
the “ round-towei ,” one of 
the “ tallest ” in the king- 
dom, still attracting the 
attention of the curious, 
and the veneration of the 
antiquary t- The bishopric 
of Kildare is said to have 
been founded by St. Con- 
loeth, about the middle of 
the fifth century. The saint, however, was assisted in his labours by the 

* Kildare is, acrording to Mr. Rawion (Sutisboal Surrey of the County, 1807), a ooiTuption of" Chille- 
dara, or the rrood of oaka. It wu alio called Kill-dara, from the call of St. Bridget, fint placed under a 
large oak ; alto Kill-drag ; “ also Caelan, or Galen, that if, the woody country, being In the early agee 
almost one continued wood, the decay of which produced the great boga, which atill cover ao mudi of the 
county, and by the quantity of timber with which they abound bear ineonteatable marka of their origin." 

t The round tower ia aaid to be 138 faet high ; the entrance la fourteen feet from the ground. The cap 
haa been displaced by an unmeaning and out-oC.ohaiieter Gothic battlement. A few years ago, in honour of 
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famous St. Biiclget, who established a nunnery here, A D. 484. Her nuns 
were long celebrated as the guardians of an “ inextinguishable fire,’* — 

The blight lamp tliat ahoue m Kildare’b holy fane, 

And burned through long ages of darkness and storm," — 

SO called, “ because,” aecoi ding to Giraldus Cambi ensis, ** the religious women 
are so careful and diligent in supplying it with fuel that, from the time of 
St. Bridget, it hath remained always unextinguished through so many suc- 
cessions of years ; and though so vast a quantity of wood hath been in such a 
length of time consumed in it, yet the ashes have never increased*.” 

Within a short distance of the town is the fai -famed Curragh of Kildare, 
the principal race-ground in Ii eland. It is a fine undulating down, about six 
miles in length and two in bicadth, and is unequalled, perhaps, in the world 


tilt MnrqiiiK of Kildnro's “ coming of age." the inliibitantfi made a huge boufi e on tlie top , Mlien aome 
danng ftllows contrived to climb to tlio huinmit. In Hama's edition of arc wc lind the follovring pasaigc 
— “ Tlio towor of Kildare, having been pointed and rcpaiied within tlicso few lears, hud then aregulu neat 
battlement raised on it, which before was only an iticgiilai brokin wall, as appears bv the stliomc givni 
then of bj Sii Thum'is Molvncux, and wlinh I mjsdf will rtmcnibti." It is engraved wnthout the battle- 
ment in the “ Natural Histoiy of Ireland, by Dr ftirird Boilc, and (Sii) 1 horn as Mohmiix," when its 
height IS desenbed as onlj 107 feet , and where, in cunsequeme of its bung “cmhtllished with bittci work 
and more hewn stone than others," it is assumed to bt of “ a more modern date " Dr Lcdwich states it to 
be 110 feet high The rums of the c,ithcdrttl ar< kept in remarkably neat order V irious relics of antiquity 
have ken collictcd and preset ved in the walls of the adjoining rhiirch, for whirh, wi understood, we have to 
thank the Rev. Mr. Browne. The stpulchml vault of the Ceruldincs — the Kildart biatich of it, lathoi— is 
in this rum , and among those of his more fortunate and more famous anrcBtors, arc the rum.iiiis of the 
gillant enthusiast, Lord Edward Fitrgerald, 

• A low and narrow stone cell, in which " the fire " was kept burning, is still pointed out near the lound 
tower. It was extinguished in 1220, by order of Henry dc lAuindies, archbishop of Dublin , who, no doubt, 
hod his own reasons for quenching the flome ," — the monks and nuns lived under the same roof, but 
"separated," writes Archdall, “by walls” The firt was, however, subscqiientlj rekindled, and remained 
burning until tb< siipproesion of moniuteiits by Henry the Eighth " I’erhaps,” sajs Waic,“ the archbishop 
put out this fire, because, the custom not being used in other places, it might seem to have taken its original 
from an imiUition of the Vestal Virgins, whom Numa Pompilins first instituted, and dedicated to the Holy 
Mjsteries of Vesta, for the preservation of a perpetual fire." St Bridget was interreil at Kildare , but her 
remains were subsequently roinovod to Down, and laid beside those of St Patrick, her master and teachoi. 
She IS said to liavc been the illcgiUmato d lughtcr of an Insh chieftain, and to have received the veil from tlw 
" own hands " of the great saint. Giraldus Carabrensis relates of bor the following story — ” One fact of 
hir, being yet a child, made hir famous. The King ot Leinster had given to hir father, DubUctius, os a 
token of his good liking towards him for his valiant service, a nch sword, the furniture whereof was garnished 
with many eostlie jewelle. And, u it chanced, the dnmsell, visiting the sick neighbours diverslie distreased 
for want of necessorie reliofe (hir father being a sterne man and his ladie acruell shrew), she could devise no 
other shift to helpe to relieve the want of those poore ana needle people, but to impart the same jewels of 
that idle sword among them. This matter was heinoiislie taken , and, being brought to the king’s ears, it 
chanced that shorthe after he came to a banket in hti father’a house, and calliDg the maid afore him, that was not 
yet past nine jeres of age, he asked hir how she durst presume to deface the gift of a king, in such wise os she 
had doon his ? She answered, that the some was bestowed upon a lietter king than he was, ‘ whom ' (qnoth 
she) 'finding in snob extremitle, I would have given all that mj father hath, and all that you have, yea, 
jourselves too and all, were ye in my power to give, rather than Chiist should storvo.' ” 
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for the exceeding softness and elasticity of the turf ; the verdure of which is 
“ evergreen,” and the occasional irregularities of which aie very attractive 
to the eye. The land is the property of the crown, and includes above 6000 
acres, where numerous flocks of sheep And rich and abundant pasture *. 

* On this plain arc numerous moundii of earib, ovideutly artiScial, and most probably ■cpulchral. But 
leniaiUB of a very roinotc period are to be encountered in every part of the county. One of the moat remark- 
ulile — the ancient Cunnrn— is situated n slinrt distance from Athy. It is now, aocording to Mr. Rawson, called 
Mullimast, nr Mulluch MaBtcun, the uuut of decapitation and was the acenc of a tragic occurrence in tlie 
sixteenth cTntiir,\. Sumo adventurers pra,)OBcd to the neighbouring Iriah chioflaina an amicable meeting to 
anangc thou dilfcrcnriB; the proposal wae accepted ; “on the Ist of January in the nineteenth of ESlizabeth,'* 
they repaiicd to Cuiinen, und were ull uaBaasiiiatcd. “In such detcatation was the act held,” adds Mr. 
liuason, " that the countr} people believe, to this da\, a duBcendant from the murderers never saw his son 
urine at the age of twentt-one. In.lecd the propcrticb thus acquiicd have melted away, andgot into otlicr 
lundh.’' Meat Alh\ , also, it. the “ JVlout of Aseiil,” memorable at theacone of aaanguinary conflict in 1315, 
Ictwien tlie invading Scots iindci Kdwaid Bruce and the English forces commanded by Sir Damon le Gros— 
u descenduut of Rauiioiiil, and an ancestor of the piesent family of Gruee. A tradition was communicated 
to uh that ])1eascd us “ mightily.” Incii Castle is about three miles from Athy , and adjoining it ia a amall 
tuuiuluB — to ubieli the following Btoiy ib uttnehed. It ib not far from AbcuI, “ wliere heroes fell; ” but a 
tiuit of natural aflectiou will dwell u|)on the memories of “ the few ” fur longri and far atrouger tlian the 
“piidc, pomp, and riiciimstance, of glorious war!” la the' year 14. ‘19, the plague was destroying, by 
thouaanda, those wliinii famine and the snoi'd had spared. One of the Mac Kelly a— a powerful family— tlien 
hud poBseBsioii of Iiirli Castle, lie was Inirsh and tyrannical ; of a cold pioud nature ; and had few sympalhiea 
with the poor. He had one son whom he loved above all his other children ; and the youth's name was Ulick. 
He was of fair face and noble stature, and among many maidens whom he had insulted with a love warm 
us cvuncBcciit was Ounu More. She dwelt with hoi brothers at the place now known ns Ball yoolanc, then 
called Bully>kil-baw‘ii. Hci brothers sought an opportunity to avenge the wrong, that causcB men like 
I'lick to laugh and jest, and women to hide their faces and die. When it pleased God in tiio midst of his 
wild career to stiike Ulick, the beloved of Mac Kelly, with the plague, and his father “ lift up his voice and 
wept;" aud between the sobbings of his breaking heart, he said, — “My sun, the beloved of my bosom, the 
Btrciiglh of my house, the golden-haiied, whose voice » ns the music of the dancing waters, and whoso step 
is swilter than the rod deer’s ; — he slnill nut go from his father’s castle as others of the afflicted do, to die 
beneath u shed — he shall stay in ins father’s castle." But his brothers murmuied, “ Behold for this one our 
tathci would snciifico all his other children ;" and the voices of his sons overpowered the voice of the old man ; 
so, us was customary, the youth was removed to the fields, and a shed erected over him, and he was left with a 
intchur of water, and a cuke of unleavened bread, marked witb tbe sign of the Cross. Alone, away fiom tlie 
music, the dunce, and the hunting-horn, away from tbe sweet care of kindred>-alene with tlie madnew of tbe 
mud disease, and with little uf internal {leoce to sootho its wild destruction ! When the lovo so sworn to 
Oona More hud been foigotieti, she mode no complaint, bumbling her confiding heart to tbe dust, to which 
she bad been reduced. Mookly, iu tlie coufessioual, she prayed for this world’s penance, as an atonement for 
this world's sin. She forgave as she hoped to be forgiven. She became a constant visitor to the holy women 
uf White-Church, and, looking beyond this world to the next, the frightful mortality that surrounded her 
seemed but a quickened passage to tho world to come. Her kindred and friends crept stealthily about, 
abrinking from every breeze, lest it should be nddeu by the plague, and avoiding tbe perfoimanee of every 
act of love and charity lost they might 'become infected ; but Oona did not so. She walked abroad in both 
shower and sunshine, and blessed God for the one and tbe other. At last she heard bow Ulick, tbe son of 
Mac Kelly, of Inch Castle, had been “ struok,” and removed by bis family to a shed, where he would not have 
suffered his dogs to repose when the chose was done ; then tbe deep unfathomable well of affection, which 
neither injury nor desertion could dry up in her fiuthful heart, sprang up within her bosom ; and she said 
unto hemlf, “ I will watch beside the door and moisten his lipe with water, and pray for him ; and it may 
be, if his time is come, and he be smitten by the angel of death, my sinrit may pass with hie spirit, and so, 
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Naas is a very ancient town, and was formerly a residence of the kings of 
Leinster. In its immediate neighbourhood, and forming a singular and 
striking object, are the remains of Jigginstown, a building commenced upon 
an enormous scale by the unfortunate Earl of StrajSbrd. 

Athy is, jointly with Naas, the assize town for the county. Few towns 
in Ireland are more auspiciously situated; it is surrounded by a fertile 
country ; the grand canal and the great southern road to Cork connect it with 
the metropolis, from which it is distant thirty-two miles, and the “ goodlie 
Barrow ” on which it is seated is navigable to Ross, and thence to the harboui 
of Waterford. Yet Athy is by no means flourishing ; its fame being derived 

exclusively from its 
early history It 
was a fi ontier town 
of the Pale; and 
the neighbouihood 
abounds in relics 
of former greatness 
— castellated and 
monastic. ^‘White’s 
Castle,” dose to 
the bridge, consists 
of a massive square 
tower, now used as 
a police ban ack. 
The county is, in- 
deed, full of interesting remains ; its proximity to that of Dublin having, for 



though we could not be united in life, we may bo in death.” And the next monnng thooe who cioMed tho 
moor, and looked over the nppling river to tlie small hillook u}k>d which the plague-shed stooil, — there, 
with her fore turned to the door, saw Oona More, rocking herself to and fro, to and fro, aud they 
whispered the strange story, of how she, tho injured one, watched bj the deserted of his own people, and her 
brothers offered prayers for her safety , and the next morning still she was there— and the next. And at lost, 
os if weaned even of tho monotonous motion that hod companioned her so long, she was perfectly quiet ; 
her face still turned towards tho door. And the plague was stayed throughout the country , and the people 
still whispered together, wondenng , and behold when they looked again, they saw the camon crow wheeling 
in the sir above the shod, and the hoarse croak of the raven mingled with the mosning of the wind ; and one 
of the people said unto another, Truly Ulick the son of Mac Kelly is dead ; and tho answer wai, “ I do not 
think It, for, sec, neither crow nor raven have entered the hut." And tho other said, “ Look there 1*’ And 
the first speaker did look, and saw that every time the fierce carnon ctow attempted to alight upon the 
shed, he was driven book by a small white bird, that hid above tho door , and when the raven— the wisest of all 
winged things— attempted stealthily to enter, the white bud would fly also at him— «nd he would depart , and 
they marked these sights until the evening , and then ogam the next morning they uw Oona sitting, and 
tho raven ami the crow heeded her not— nor did tho small white bird hood her— but still prevented the 
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centuries, kept it “ the seat of war ; ” and from the earliest invasions of the 
Danes, who scarcely left one of its towns unvisited, and whose course was 
invariably traced by “ houses burned and bodies slaughtered,” down to the 
almost as merciless career of the soldiers of the Commonwealth, Kildare had 
seldom leisure to reap a single harvest in peace. The Fitzgeralds, always 
powerful, and seldom without “ foot in the stirrup and hand at the sword- 
hilt,” were for centuries, with but brief intermissions, “ rebels in arms,” and 
stories of their indomitable courage, both in prosperity and adversity, arc 
recorded by the historians, sufficient to fill volumes. A notice of the 
mightiness formerly attached to the name, is conveyed in the old couplet : — 
a question is asked, to which Death answers. 

Who killed Kildare t .who dared Kildare to kill ? 

I killed Kildare ; and dare kill whom I will 1 ” 

But we must leave these fierce and lawless, although brave and generous, chief- 
tains, to notice matters of more immediate import. 

The Bog of Allen occupies a very considel-ablc portion of the county of 
Kildare. We have already made some reference to the subject of “ Turf,” but 
its importance is such as to require further comment ; for to a very large 
proportion of the Irish it is at present, as much as food, a necessary of life. 
That the supply is greater than the demand is, however, certain ; — the 
extent of peat soil in Ireland, according to the Parliamentary Report, 
(1814,) exceeding 2,830,000 acres; and various plans of draining have been 
devised, from time to time, but hitherto never carried into effect upon a large 
scale. Some have objected to the cutting of turf as being wasteful to the 
surface ; others object to the cultivation of bogs as diminishing the supply of 
fuel. All such objections appear to be alike frivolous. The surface is 
unquestionably improved for cultivation by cutting away the surplus bog, as 
it may be wanted for fuel, provided it be not stripped quite bare, but that a 
sufficient quantity be left to make a good mixture with the subsoil; and, 
on the other hand, the supply of peat fuel left for future generations, does 
not receive any additional security by retaining the vast tracts, from which 

foul creatures of tlie air from entoriug the plaguo-shed. And at last tbe people crossed over the moor, and 
they found Uhrk dead. And they called to Oona to come away, but she answered them n<)thing ; and then 
her brother went up to her, and laid his hand on her shoulder, and said Oona, come home, the cow loweth 
for you in the flold, the calf and the new-dropped lambs have no one to tend them now. Oonn, come homo 
with the ehild of your mother ; Ood has avenged you, and you have seen the avenging " — and Oona made no 
reply ; and her brother drew back her hood, but the face beneath it was the ioce of a corpse— his sister was 
dead. And the people placed her body beside the body of UUek without fear, for the plague waa stayed. 
And they pot 8re to the shed. And from their ashes sprung the seven thorn trees which remain unto this day ; 
and people say that Oona sometimes comes among their branches as a small white bird. 
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that fuel is hereafter to be cut, unproductive in the mean time. The peat 
would be as safe, and much more easy of access, if it were properly drained, 
intersected with roads, and made to bear copious crops upon its surface, than 
it is at present, saturated with water and covered with heather. 

We cannot agree with the opinion of Mr. Wakefield (“Account of 
Ireland Statistical and Political that to “ exhaust the bogs would be to 
confer a blessing on the country, by inducing the inhabitants to search for 
fuel in the bowels of the earth, rather than to obtain it by wasting its surface*.” 
We conceive that the exertions of the people, judiciously applied, in providing 
their necessary supply of fuel, may be made subsidiary to the proper cultiva- 
tion of these tracts, by enabling them at the same time to obtain the earths 
that are indispensable for mixing and covering over the surface of the bog. 

Nor can we agree with those philanthropists and political economists, who 
consider the easy rate at which animal existence may be supported in Ireland 
as the leading curse of the country. 

The habit of endurance, which the Irish peasant possesses in an eminent 
degree, suits him peculiarly for the great unoccupied, but profitable, field of 
employment of Ireland, to avail himself of which, however, is an arduous 
task, requiring the exercise of his enduring powers at the commencement 
of his enterprise. Were he accustomed to a higher rate of human enjoyment, 
he would be unfit for this undertaking, and must either starve, or be ex- 
tensively maintained at the cost of his labouring neighbours, as there appears 
no other alternative for getting immediate employment. Still his habit of 
endurance does not incapacitate him for enjoying, or striving after, a higher 
scale of human comforts as his condition gradually improves. And improve 
it must under any enlightened or fostering system, which tlie higher classes 
in his country have the power to introduce for his benefit, in a variety of 
ways, proportioned to their respective circumstances. We might quote many 
corroborative examples of management in different parts of the country to 
prove this position — showing the poor man’s progress, from his wretched first 
year’s settlement on a barren heath, to his condition as a snug farmer, enjoying 

* Although coul hsB been diMoverr<l in Tarioui parts of Ireland, no vein has been hitherto worked the 
produce of which is likely to come into general use, and the eaistence of good coal in Ireland is at least 
problematical. We have visited many places, within a few miles of pits, where English cool was used in 
preference to the Irish, because it was not only bettor but cheaper : a circumstance to be accounted for, 
first by the extent of land carriage, and next from the clumsy and unscientific mode in which the works are 
usually conducted : evils that may be, and will be unquestionably, removed ; but the Inferior quality of the 
coal is an evil not so capable of remedy. It is to be mot, indeed, by procuring coal from England ; and, 
although it may at first startle many to propose the comparativo disuse of bogs and the import of its sub- 
stitute, it involves but one consideration, whether the acres of peat, when converted into arable land, would not 
yield a produce suflBaent to pay the extra cost of the fuel. 
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all the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life. Yet this result could 
not have been produced had the previous habits of the people unfitted 
them for undergoing early difficulties. The general circumstances of 
the proprietors would not allow them to incur an outlay requisite to establish 
what would be considered comfortable settlements, at the outset, or to main- 
tain the settlers’ families in comfort during the first years of enterprise *. 

* The most common motbod of providing turf fuel in Ireland require! six distinct operations, viz.— 
cutting, spreading, footing, rickling, clamping, and drawing home. 

1. The first operation nr rutting requires four men with two turf*bniT 0 W 6 . The chief or strongest man is 
selected for the turf-spndc(slane), which is narrower than a common spade, with alcdgeat right angles to one side. 
The sceond man in strength is put to the turf-barrows, 
of which one is being filled whilst tho other is hoiiig 
emptied. Upon these barrows ho carries the turf out 
Mpon the spreiid -field. The third man goes bofore the 
tiirf-cuttei, paving and levelling the banks, and a man 
lifts the turf two at a time us they are sliced from the 
hank by the cutter, and deposits them on tho barrows. 

Tho four men employed lit this work are usually paid 
about one shilling u day, a somewhat higher rate than 
for oidinnry labour The quantity cut and wheeled 
out by this party in one day is generally termed a 
(lurk, which, theicfurc, is nn indefinite quantity de- 
pendent upon the strength and iiidiiBtry of the workmen. 

Still uhon II cottager speaks of Ins fuel ho ostimates it 
at so many darks , and a yeai's supply for a eottago with one fire vanes from two to four darks. An avenge 
diik, 01 day’s cutting for one spade with its attendant as above, should he about sixty cubic yards of the 
solid hank, the dark being usually sixty yards long, about one yard wide, and one deep, cut into three tiers. 
Piopeily-eut turf should not exceed two and a half inches square when drj , altliniigb idle or cureless turf- 
nitters make them much laigcr. When each harrowful of turf is wheeled from the bank to its proper place 
III the spiead-field it is simply tumbled off and left as it falls for about a wnek. 

2. The second operation is tlio spreading, or scattenng the turf from the small harrow heaps so as com- 
pletely to cover “ tlie spread-field,” turning up tho sides of the tuif that were underneath. This work is 
usually done by women and children. One woman can spread three darks in a day. Tho turf remuns about 
a week thus spread out. 

3. The third operation is “ fooling,” which means collecting the turf into parcels of about six each, 
placing them on end in a circle, and supported against each other by meeting in a point at the top — tills is done 
by womon and children. One woman can foot at tho rate of a dark per day, Tho turf remains in the footings 
about ten days. 

4. Tho fourth operation ia nckling. A rickle contains about ten footings laid on their sides, one turf deep 
niid built up about two feet high. The riekhng is done by women and children , two women can rickle three 
darks in a day. The turf remain in rickles about fourteen days. 

5 The fifth operation is clamping. The rlamps are small stocks about twelve feet long, six feet high, 
and four feet wide ; they are placed on the most convenient spots for the caru to approach. They remain in 
the clamps until it is convenient to bring them home ; and those who are indolent or dilatory frequently leave 
tliom until the fine weather is past and the bogs become inaccessible to carts, and are obliged to carry them 
home in ricks on their bocks through the winter, making the cost of transport about twenty times more than 
it should be. Sometiraos the operation of clamping is dispensed with, and the turf is carted home from the 
rickles. A man can clamp a dark in a day and a half. 

6. The sixth operation is drawing home, when the turf is usually built in a large stack erased to the 
weather. Those who arc careful and provident either pat them in sheds, or thatch their stacks over. It is very 
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The general opinion as to the origin of bogs — a Subject much and continually 
discussed — is that they are not “primitive or original masses of earth,” but 
accumulations of vegetable matter, “ which has undergone a peculiar change, 
under a degree of temperature not suiEciently great to decompose the plants 
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esKential whoii liiiililiiig the permanent Btnrk to plaee it in a proper aspoct, proBenting oneoml to the prevalent 

wind ; and it ahould be built in what it 
ternied “leetB,” meaning that it Bhould 
have a number of well-built tranaverse 
BectionB ro formed that a inoiitirs or a 
1 fortnight’B Biipply may be put into the 
' house from the sheltered end at n tune, 
leaving always a square fare to the Btack. Thiib, in building, the stark should U rommenred at the end A 
towards the storm, and a tniingular Icet," A, is built up. Afterwords the *' leet ” I) is built up, 8ir. &e. ; 
and when the stack is to be used, the “ lect” B at the reveise end should he the first taken in ; the leet C, the 
second, and so on. The outeide or weather 
turf should, in luiilding, he slightly in- 
clined, BO as to shed the diop out, as in 
B C,&c., not inclined in or level, us shown 
at E. In short, every possible scheme 
should be used to preserve the turf from wot. 

The usual slovenly appearance of a stack 

(here exhibited) is deplorable; the consumption double, without the least comfort. Nothing hut blowing of fin h, 
wet, fitc., throughout the vnntcr. Tlic only way by which the supply of turf can be ensured with certainty, u 
by timely cutting ; this should be done as early as possible in March ; and if such a rule were adopted, and 
vigilance used in porlorming the processes ns tlie weather might permit, we sliould never hear of differences in 
the turf supply even lu the worst seasoiis. It is necessary to observe tliat the times sperifiod above as neeessarv 
for each operation of seasoning are given under the tuppodtion that the weather be dry. If it be variable, of 
course the proceeds must be proportionably longer. The following Is an estimate of the cost of a dark of turf, 
where the average labourer's wages is tcii-penee per day —4 men one day earh, cutting, &c at one shilling, 
4« ; 1 woman one-third of a day spreading at sixpence, 2d . ; 1 woman one day footing at sixpence, dd. ; 
1 woman two-thirds of a day riekling at sixpence, 4if. ; 1 man one day and a half clamping at ten pence. Is. 34 ; 
Total cost of cutting and seasoning, 6s. 84. The cost ol drawing home is variable — If the distance bo about 
half a mile, it may require a horse and cart two days at two shillings and sixpence, fis. ; Total cost per 
dark in this case would be about, 1 Is. H4. ; If the distance be about one mile, the probable cost of trans- 
port would bo ten shillings per dark, or total cost, 16s. 34. ; If the distance be about two milea, the probable 
rost of transport would bo a pound per dark, or total cost, 1/ 6s, 34. ; If the distance be about four milea, 
the probable cost of transport would be two pounds per dark, or total cost, 21. fis. 34. Another mode 
IB that of making turf by hand, and turf so made is called for distinction ** hand-turf." This method 
only takes place on the potty bogi, and generally where the slanr has preceded in former seasons. The pest 
treated in this way is less fibrous, has some earth or dissolved vegetable matter mixed with it, and is in con- 
sequence deficient in cohesiveness : it would crumble from the slone, and is therefore mode by hand. After 
a sufficient quonUty has been raised from the b<^ and carried to the dry maigin, it is usually worked by the 
legs of women, and perhaps men, hare to the knees, until It soquires a consiftency like that of dough : it is 
then moulded into shape, like loaves for the oven, by the hinds of many men and women, and spread out on 
the ground until it is suffiaently dry to be footed : after soskiug in the small heaps, very loosely put together, 
for a suffleiont time, the process of re-footing takes place, that is, the heaps are mode larger ; and in due time 
the clamping takes place. This turf is black, gives much sshes, sud is therefore Inforior to the other. One 
almost universal defect in the cutting of peat from bogs was the inattention to the rggaloiity of the sections 
made. Every one used to cut out where be pleased, and in consequence the surface is still in many placet s<> 
fnll of holes es to be dufcrous to cattle, and productive of much increased labour and expense in the future 
levelling and reclaiming of the lud so punctured. These boles in snnter are full of water, and therefore, to 
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that have sprung up upon the surface.” The theory is supported by the fact that 
in nearly all bogs are found the remains of huge forests, trees of numerous 
varieties, some of them so entire and perfect as to be very useful for the pur- 

Hny tlie least of tlio inronvcnience rauacd by them, they require an active foot and vigilant eye in the person 
who croucB one of those ill-worked bogs in which they abound. A friend of ours last winter, while shooting 
in tho county of Tipperary, and gazing at a brace of widgeon over hu head, just ns he was about to try his 
trigger, fill, soused up to his chin, into a bug-hole full of water. Proprietors are acting more wisely now 
when letting bog for fuel. They usually have a steward to maik out each person’s bank, and they take care 
to have tho peat cut out continuously and uniformly. The turf is 
conveyed to maikol in a large basket of wicker-work called a 
** Kish." It is obvious that the cost of conveying turf to places 
wheie it is to he used, is iiumonsely disproportionato to tlie expense 
of cutting it; that, in fact, the article thus becomes a very exi>eii- 
sive one to the consumer. Yet tho evil is capable of remedy to 
a gicat extent — by the prooesM ef compreision. Some years ago, 
u paper was published by a Mr. Slight, in tho “ Transactions of 
tho Highland Society,'* containing information on this subject, so 
valuable that it is wonderful to find it has not been modo available , 
although the principle is known to bo largely adopted, and with 
entire biiccos'i, in Scotland. Wc shall offer no apology for ahiidging and printing tho greater portion 
of It, in the hojic that his suggestions uioy bo acted upon in Ireland. “ It is presumed that by adopting a 
compressing niachinc, a period from eight to twelve days may be suiUcicnt to produce tho degice of dryness 
required, Tho introduciion of a simple and cfTiciont machine would therefore appear to bo of great 
benefit to the inhahuunts of the peat districts, and should the plan be objected to ns expensive beyond the 
means of the ponrci class, it may bo answered that there is no necessity for each family or householder 
to possess one. Let the propiiclur or tacksman furnish one or moro fir tho use of his tenants or cottars, 
who might again pay a small equivalent for the use of the machine. As tho cottars of one farm or one 
hamlet usually dig their peats in the same field, a sufheient number could join together to woik it to advantage. 
Fur such situations the machino must bo ot tho simplest construction, so a^ to be cheap, and little liable to 
derangement. The form which Mi. Tod has employed in his experiments seems to fulfil these conditions. 
Its simplicity is such that the rudest mechanic may make it and keep it in repair. The first cost must be 
trifling, being little more than tho prime cost ot two or thico rough planks. Perhaps, under present ciicimi- 
stances, nothing hotter could be devised for the purpose of local supply. The following is the description of 
tho machine : — In constructing a mncliine for compressing peat, it seamed necessary that it should posieu at 
least three distinct qualities.— that it might bo easily moved about, to prevent the peats having to bo carriid 
any distance — that it should have considerable power— and that it should produce its full effect with the least 
loss of time possible. To effect these objects, a maoliiue was constructed, cousisting of two strong planks of 
wood fixed together at each end by cross bars, and 
mounted upon four wheels. Two pieces of wood, 

CD, at the distance of two inches fiom oneaiiulhor, 
are mortised in tho plank AD, at the end A, and at 
right angles to AB. Between the upright posts 
CD, there is inserted a strong beam AH, twelve 
fiset long, and secured with an iron bolt passing ' 
through the pieces CD, which have numerous holes 
to admit of raising and depressing the beam AH 
at pleasure. Two boxes were then msde, one of 
wood, and one of sheet iron : the wood-box being 
about twelve inches long, four inches in breadth, and four inches deep ; the one of ^eet-iron fourteen inches 
in length, three and a half broad, and three and a half deep. The boxes hid lids which just fitted them, 
about three inches in thickness, to eliow them to sink in the boxee by the pressure. Booh box wm dtematel j 
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poses of the builder. Happily for the poor of Ireland, their proximity to bogs 
composed of the spongy substance which, during eight months of the year, is 
saturated with water, is not attended with the injurious results that affect 
persons located on the margins of morasses, formed by the decomposition of 
aquatic vegetables ; and which, in aU climates, are more or less (according to 
the degree in which they arc influenced by heat) unfavourable to health. A 
lake or swamp, abounding in rank vegetation, emits a gaseous eflluvium, which 
is extremely noxious, and invariably occasions agues and other maladies, at 
the seasons when the decomposition and fermentation of the plants take 
place. Now the property of peat is of a contrary nature ; it is highly 
antiseptic, and so corrective of putrefaction that animal and vegetable remains, 
after reposing for many ages in the depths of these bogs, have been dug out 
in a high state of preservation. The skeletons of moose-deer are remarkable 
evidences of this, and human bodies have been found ncrfect, imbedded in 
peat ; oak and flr- trees are frequently taken up from the layer of earth, upon 
which they fell countless centuries ago, when the peat formation first com- 
menced around them, in a perfectly sound state. Indeed peat is obviously a 
mass of inert, undissolved vegetable matter ; it is a contexture of the inert 
and solid fibres of plants, so antiputrescent of itself (even with the combined 
influences of atmospheric moisture and heat acting upon it), as to require the 
action of fire, or the caustic influences of lime, to dissolve it. 

Our observations do not go the length of asserting that there is nothing of 
an unwholesome nature in a bog locality ; for the moisture under foot, and 

flllrd with peat newly dug, tlio lid adjustud, nud the box placed in the machine at the ]inint T ; a man ntood 
at the end H of the beam AH, and os carb box was placed in the mat bine at the point T, be bent his whole 
atrengtli and weight upon the end of the beam. By this means, an immense pressure was applied to the box 
by a aiiigle effort, and in an instant of time. Two women filled and removed the boxes. In this way, a man 
and three women could compress about eight cart-limds in a day. One man digging, and a woman throwing 
out the pcata, could keep this process in full operation. The peats when taken from the machine are built like 
amoll stocks of bncks, but so open as to admit a free cirrnlation of air. The stacks put up in this way 
liecamc perfectly dry, without being moved till they were led home. If the machine just described were to be 
adopted for eoDipressiiig peat, boxes of cast-iron, full of sinull holes (covered with a lining of balr-cloth to pre- 
vent the escape of peat, and at the same time allow the escape of water), would answer the purpose best. For 
the pressure was so great, that the wood box frequently gave way, though strongly made, and secured with iron 
at the end* ; oven the one of strotig shoeUiron bent under tlie pressure.’* A pamphlet describing ** different 
machines for the romircMion of peat,” baa been recently published by Lord Willoughby De Eretby ; who 
haa taken out a patent tor one of them ; but ** he wishes it to be understood that any individual ia at liberty, 
upon proper application, to avail himself of the invention gratuitously,” his lordship's object being to promote 
improvement generally, and not to derive from his exertions any personal advantage. He explaina the objeo- 
tiena that have been found in practire to the more simple principle ; and which may, to tome extent, apply to 
Mr. Tod'a machine — which ceitainly u/ouU apply to its use on a grand scale. The plans of his lordship are, 
however, too expensive to be adopted by the peasantry ; while that of Mr. Tod they can eaaily procure and 
reidlly turn to account. The pamphlet may be obtained at the printers’, Messrs. Nnttall and Hodgson, 
Oougb-square, liondon. We regret that our limits will not permit us to notice it at greater length. 
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around, is in itself prejudicial; but that there are no noxious miaflinata 
generated by peat, such as are produced by heat and moisture operating upon 
swamps of another character, and in the vicinity of lakes fringed with the 
rank plants which water of itself tends to generate. The relieving of the 
earth from pent-up and all superfluous moisture, tends powerfully to improve 
the physical condition of its inhabitants, and the people of Ireland have unques- 
tionably derived great benefit from the progress made within thirty years in 
draining. Not one case of ague now occurs for twenty formerly, and every 
year the Irish agriculturist advances in this essential branch of agriculture. 

The draining and reclaiming of bogs is a branch of the subject far too exten- 
sive to be suflicicntly entered upon here Several able engineers have given 

* Fur the fullowiiiu romarks “ on thorough driuumg and trenching— aho wing a method applicable to the 
juciuiiniiig of waste lauds, and to the miptoviiig of wet ratentiro eoilB, and within the meana of email fannera/' 
wo uio iudubted to Captain Pitt Kennedy; of whoso wonderful aurceaa in converting barren tracta into 
uxcullcnt productive land, wo shall have to speak when we describe the county of Donegoll. The first essential 
lu tlio cultivation of land is to loiicve it from suporabundaui moisture. When tiie suh.soil is of a stiff quality, 
iui])ervious to water, thcio appears to bo hut ouo course to pursue, that is, to make parallel drains in tlio 
diicction of tlic slo|ie, at distaiicos not exceeding twenty-ouo fi.*ot apart, and to loosen the ground between the 
diuins to u convenient depth, not less than sixteen inches; so that the water may percolate freely to the diains. 
Tliose who apply their labours to make iriegulor, broad, di^p drams to cut off springs, are but wasting their 
tncigicB uiid their means. In tins humid climate, the suifaco water is quite sufiRcient to damage any crop 
when the sub-soil is stilf, in a wet season. No one will assort that spring drams are sufficient te remove the 
surface -water, and they frequently foil in catching even the springs. Tlie parallel dmius, on the contnuy, 
lelicvu the land ftom both spring and suifucc watei when the soil is deeply loosened between by trenching or 
otherwise. But tlie ordinary way of performing this work icquires a considerable outlay. The cost would 
range, according to the soil and other circumstances, from six to twelve pounds per acre, or even more. This 
IS beyond the poweis of the oidinaiy liish farmei. lie might, 

Lowever, open his parallel drains at a very slight cost, not much 
exceeding the lato of one pound per acre in general, lie 
might then go about his usual operations of tilling the laud 
upon a principle that should lead gradually to the itorfcct 
system of dramiiig, deejiening, and loosening the soil indis- 
pensable to the production of copious crops. If the ground bo 
level, he should plant potatoes in beds straight across between 
drain and drain, as shown by a i o cf, making the ridges four 
feet wide, and the trenches two feet wide. If the ground 
be sloping, the potato ndges should run obliquely from the 
parallel drains to the centre of the space between them, as 
shown at e/ff h, so that the water may have a slight &U along 
tlie potato trenches, and that the shortest possible course may 
be aecured to it, to reach the parallel drains from every port 
of the ground. The land becomes well deepened by this 
method in those portions occupied by the trenchM the first year ; and the next time that potatoes are planted 
on the same ground, care mutt he taken to make the trenches occupy the centre of where the ridges were 
previously. By this method two potato-crops would have the effect of loosening to a suffioient depth two thiidi 
of the land thus treated ; and all superabundant moisture, whether from springs or surface, would peieolate 
through the lowest part of the loose soil, and by the shortest possible eounes to the drains. The parallel drains 
should be gradually covered with as great care as the fkrmer'i Improving circumstsneei vrill permit, and in the 
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their deliberate opinion thiit “ any kind of bog is capable of being conyerted into 
soil fit for the support of plants of every description.” But experience has, at 
least, shown that great caution is required in commencing bog improvements 
on a large scale, and under the unfavourable circumstances of flatness and 
great depth of inert, fibrous matter, such as that which especially constitutes 
the red peat. Enterprises of this kind should, above all others, be neither 
hastily undertaken nor capriciously abandoned. They require much caution 
and consideration in the conductors. The methods to be pursued arc as various 
as the qualities and depths of the bogs. Stdl two maxims are imperative. 
First, perfect drainage is indispensable ; secondly, a copious covering of clay 
not less than three or four inches in dt;pth is as necessary in the cultivation 
of bog. We cannot apologise for the extent to which we have carried 
our remarks upon this subject — the most important, perhaps, that can be con- 
sidered in reference to Ireland *. 

mean time they will serve every purjiiisc of <Iiainagr. It is clear that a third crop of pot.itoes, wlien planted, 
would the biuhII portions oi hind which hud escaped tho first and second crops, but the land would be 

perfectly dry without this. Tlic parallel drums should be two feet six iiuhcb deep in ordinary soils, and some- 
what more in bog, to allow for tlie sinking of the surface. Their width would depend ou whether they were 
to be finished afterwards with gullets or with small broken stones. Eight intlies at bottom aie siifTicienl for 
broken stones, the gullets require more. This iiiothotl is particularly well suited to the Pecluimiiig of waste 
land. It soinetimcs answers to bring up the clay for the surfarc of bog land from the jiarallel drams, which 
are left o|icd for this purpose ; and tho chief thing to attend to in such lands is to supply a copious coating of 
clay, never less than throe or four inches deep if possible. The moving bogs — whicli for so long a ponud 
wore classed among tlio pbenomeiia of Ireland — are aww universally known to be caused by want of 
dninage ; tbc bog is sometimes carried by the rising waters for miles, ruvenng in its progress cottages and hay- 
ricks, sometimes to the height of fifteen to twenty fret. 

* The lull of Aliens*' Dun Almhain,” whence the bog is said to derive its name — is remarkable as the 
stated residence of Fin Mac Cual, the Fingul of Maepherson, It is called in Irish Aluihaiii, being the Selma of 
that victor. Fin, of whom some notice has been given in our eleventh number, is popularly said to have 
been General of the Irish militiu ; but Such an appellation has no warrant from any ongiiiol records of this 
people. Ho in simply termed in Irisli KP Feme and Floith-Fcinc, i. e. king or thief of the Fiaus or Feinans. 
Tho word Plan denotes a hunter or man of chase, and seems to have been used to designate those tribes among 
the ancient Irish who followed hunting, in contiw-distiiiction to those who pursued pasturage and agriculture. 
These wild and hardy tribes, comprising dilTcrent races, appear to have been formed into a kind of national 
guard (somewhat like the Joger corps of Germany), whose special duty was to guard the coasts ogainst foreign 
invasion. They might, in some respects, bo termed a species of Irish momclukes, and, like the Egyptian 
mamolukes, the Feimni often affected independent authority, and at length engaged in war with the Irish 
monarch Coirhp*, which ended in their defeat and overthrow at the battle of Gabhro, towards the close of the 
third century. The most remarkable amongst the Feinans were Fin, the son of Cual, their chief, Ossian 
(Oiiin), Fergus, and Daro, their chief bards, Uscar of the sharp swords, son of Ossian, Gaul, the son of Momi 
of tho golden shield, Brown-lioired Dcarmid, Bluc.eyed Hyno, &c. Their deeds are celebrated in the Feinoii 
tales and poems still extant, some of which ore ascribed to Ossian and Feigns, tho sons of Fin above mentioned. 
Without entering here into the question of their genuineneu, we may observe that they possess marks of great 
antiquity, and many of them are valuable for their poetical beauties os well os for the light which they throw 
nn ancient manners. Though doily sinking into oblivion, it is not yet too late to a collection of these 
andent poems fully os beautiful and far more genuine than those made In Scotland by Moopberaon and Smith. 
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It was upon a “ bit ** of the bog of Allen that an interesting incident 
occurred to us ; — a relation of it may relieve the heaviness of the preceding 
pages^ and, at the same time, introduce our readers to a new Irish character — 
a character, indeed, we believe peculiar to Ireland. They cannot be familiar 
with the term “ pishogue.” Now 
a “pishogue” is a wise saw, a 
rural incantation, a charm, a sign, 
a cabalistic word, a something 
mysterious, signifying a great deal 
in a little ; every village or 
“ town land ” has some oybillinc 
dealer in pishogues — some crea- 
ture like this — keen of eye, hard 
featuied, concentrated, half be- 
lieving in the credulity she excites; 
having a wheel, which she seldom 
turns, except when the priest 
(who watches her closely) passes 
her dwelling for she knows the value of appearances, and must seem to live 
by something and a black green-eyed cat, because cats black and green-eyed 
arc held in superstitious dread by the peasantry. “ Poll the Pishogue ” might 
have sat for this portiait. She dwelt in a turf hut near the Royal canal. 

Nothing could exceed in misery the appearance of her hovel ; it was raised 
something in the form of a cone, and her goat browzed as frequently on the 
grass and wild flowers that sprang from its roof as on the herbage by which it 
was surrounded. A deep trench encircled this turf ediflee on all sides, and a 
narrow log of bog oak was laid across it, opposite the door, which enabled Poll’s 
visitors to pass and repass, as she said, “ with all the comfort and ease in life 
the interior consisted of one room, and when it was not so full of smoke that 
a stranger could neither see nor breathe, it was by no means so entirely 
miserable as the extcrioi would lead one to suppose ; it was warm and dry, for 
though the rain could enter in one or two places, it could also run out quite 
as quickly as it came in, and Poll had not only a bed, and plenty of stools and 
* bosses,” but a glass windaw, and a cupboard containing, besides crockery, 
one or two decided looking green bottles, which Poll assured us contained 
only a sup of eye-water, a wash for the hives, and a cure (God bless it) for 
the chin-cough. We observed that they smelt of whiskey, and Poll immediately 
replied, ‘ Hard for ’em to help it, when the sperits is the foundation of every 
cure her-rbs, dear ! sent by the grace of God, which I gothers fasting under 
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the bames of the full moon and steeps — Oh, nothing else, only all according 
to knowledge.” Poll’s company was as mingled as it was possible to imagine ; 
the fly-boat ” dropped many a country passenger within sight of her hut, and 
the horses were glad to linger in the neighbourhood, where their drivers 
expected some passenger going a few miles onward after holding consultation 
with the sibyl of the bog of Allen. Various tales are told of her powers of 
divination, and of the quantity of her “ Pishogues.” “ I went to her myself, 
once,” said a tall, stout fellow, who had passed the early period of man’s life ; 
“ I went to her before ever I had sot eyes on the woman there, just to have 
an idea of the soit of wife 1 was likely to get, and she tould me to go back to 
where I come from, and wait till May eve, ould style, and put my right 
garther round my left knee, and my left garther round my right, and tie my 
thumbs in a cross with a bit of peeled rowan tree, and go to the church abbey- 
yard and take up the third Shilla-ca-pooha (snail) I met under an ivy leaf, and 
bring it home and put it betwixt two plates, and leave the twist of the rowan 
tree on the top of the plate, and then lift up the plate on May monimg before 
sunrise, and whatever was written on the plate would be the two letters of my 
wife’s name. Well, I owned to her, as I do to you now, that I was no 
scholar, and though 1 could read print, I was no hand at running hand at all, 
and that is what the snails take pride in. * Och, you’re but a fool,* she says — 
Poll never had manners — * take it to Billy '^^ourney, the schoolmaster,* she 
says, * and he’ll read it for you,’ she says, and I did ! and as thrue as gospel, 
if he didn’t say the letters war G V, plain as the May-bush ; and they war the 
two first letters of his third daughter’s name, Gracey Vourney ; and afther a 
while she was my wife sure enough, for there she is, honest woman, and all 
through Poll of the Pishogues’ snail, as a body may say.” Poll has what she 
calls a murrain-stone,” which she is ready to swear is the “ ould ancient one ” 
that the ** Markiss,” meaning the Marquis of Waterford, “purtends is in his 
own grate house, but which is only like a fairy mushcroon to a rale one; ” this 
murrain-stone she hires out ; it is placed in a stream — if running from 
cast to west, so much the better, but in a running stream it must be — and the 
afflicted cattle are made to pass nine times over it, when, if they are not cured, 
they are believed incurable. Of course she was perfect mistress of the art of cup- 
tossing, and all who desired to have their fortunes told by that process brought, 
not only Poll’s usual fee, but the ** grain of tea ” to form the symbols of their 
destiny. At ** cutting the cards ” she was unrivalled ; but it was only for 
particular favourites she would undo the wise pack” that she kept tied with 
three red hairs of exceeding length. Dealer, as she undoubtedly was, in 
pishogues, she would have nothing to do with ” the black art ” beyond the 
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sowing of hemp-seed, or placing a shirt to air at the fire, in the Devil’s name, 
upon All-Hallow eve, which shirt would most certainly be turned by the 
lover’s fetch precisely as the clock struck twelve. There was a story afloat 
on the Bog, that for selling love -powders the priest gave Poll a penance, 
that would be ended only with her life. Some said it was one thing, some 
another, but all agreed that she was never to lay her side on a bed for sleep 
as long as she lived ; and this seemed probable even to the wiser portion of 
the community, for by night as well as by day, enter the hut when you would, 
Poll was always discovered seated as you have seen — on a low stool, with her 
wheel ready for action, and her cat as grave as a chancery judge, while her 
keen icstlcss eyes looked always bright, and hard, as Irish diamonds. Children 
were brought to her, and she would bathe their eyes and cross their foreheads 
with a liquid c harm, fasten slips of witch hazel round their necks, and send their 
parents away rejoicing that now, though the “evil eye ” might rest upon them, 
it could do them no harm. Young women about to become mothers would 
apply “ for something to keep the good people out of the place for the first 
nine days.” Maidens would purchase her may-dew in preference to any they 
could gather themselves ; and men going journeys would buy of her “their 
luck” — a defence against the powers of “air, fire, water, and the Devil’s 
books ” till their return. As in the case of the “ farming-man,” who was 
diiected to Billy Vourney, the schoolmaster, as one able and willing to read 
the snail’s prophecy, Poll had applications from many who had marriageable 
daughters to send any “ likely boy ” to their house ; foi matrimonial specula- 
tions are by no means confined to the upper classes ; and Poll was match-maker 
general to the whole district. She was also greatly read in moles and marks 
— knew that a mole “ above the breath ” betokened a soft tongue and a win- 
ning way — that one under the left ear was an unfailing sign that its owner must 
be hanged — that “marks ” were often “ Devil’s crosses, Angel’s losses ” — ^that 
a baby born with a tooth would be a “ bitter bite ” — that to meet a red-haired 
woman in the morning betokened an ill journey — ^that of magpies, to see “ one 
was for sorrow, two for luck, three for a wedding, and four for death’* — that 
the blood of a black cat’s tail laid on a wound with a raven’s feather will heal 
on the instant — that the milk of a white cow, milked by a maiden’s hand, will 
cure the heart-ache — that nine hairs plucked from the tail of aT^ildcolt,and 
bound on the ninth day after the birth, round an infant’s ancle, will make him 
swift and sure of foot — ^that the green peel which is under the first xind of the 
elder-tree wound across the forehead while sundry prayers are said, will be- 
stow the power, as long as the peel is green, of seeing into futurity. Of the 
mystery of “ the dead hand” Poll declared she knew nothing ; but those who 
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observed, said her colour changed when the fearful incantation was mentioned. 
** Poll, of the Pishogue,” was, among a people so erratic as the Irish, a 
great stay-at-home — ^nothing could induce her to make her appearance at 
wake, fair, or funeral, christening or marriage. 

A pretty, though pale, young woman came in while we were talking to 
Poll, whom we had found very communicative, and pleased at the attention she 
excited. The new visitor had a little baby in her arms : 

“ Well, Essy, bawn, is there any thing that ails the grawleen ! the Dawshy 
was a woman !** continued Poll, talking the usual nonsense to the baby, which 
the young mother interrupted with, “ It’s a boy. Poll, little Barney, God bless 
it.” “Amen,” said the woman, “and sit down till the quality’s gone.” W e said 
we would rather wait until Essy had done her mission, and thanking us, she 
answered, “ that indeed she’d be wanted at home sure enough, for the other 
two craythurs wai by themselves, as the father was out champing turf.” The 
mother looked like a girl of seventeen ; her tattered dress was ill concealed by 
a threadbare cloak*, and yet she laid in Poll’s bony hand the fee of a few 
halfpence before she told her grievance. “It’s what ails the jewel?” she 
began ; “ I can’t find it out — ye know the horse-shoe is to the door, and there 
was lashings of salt about the place till after his reverence made a Christian 
of my babby.” “ Well,” answered Poll, “that’s all right enough, and ye 
kept it away from the shop doctors !” She meant, away from the dispensary, 
which of course she detested ; and as this was her favourite theme, she would 
have been eloquent upon it, but that the young woman interrupted her : — 


* Tlif clonk lormi verj gmcerul (}rAp<*i 7 ; the materinl falls well, and folds wtll. It is usually 
large enough to envelop the whole person ; and the hood is frequently drawn forward to shield the. face of 



the wearer from auii, ram, or wind. Yot we would fiun sec its gonrral use dis- 
pensed with. A fomalo in the lower ranks of life cares but little for the other 
portiuus of her dress if she bos ** a good cloak and rertainly her ordinary 
appearance would he more thought of, if the huge ** cover slut " were not always at 
hand to hide dilapidations in her other garments. “ Oli, then I’m not fit to be 
seen ; hadn’t I lietter tidy injself a bit? — but nsy 1 sure when I throw on my 
cloak no cme will know what way I am,” is a too frequent ubsorvalion; and away 
they go, shrouded from head to foot in this woollen hide-all. It is true that the 
climate is damp, that it is cold, and that the cloak commonly performs a double 
office, being used aa a blanket by night as well aa a covenng by day. But woollen 
retains the damp ; and Uui &ct, together with the certainty that it imbibes and 
retains all nnwholeacme lufeetioni, and is seldom or never washed, are eerioue 
aqpamente againat it-^ictoresque tliough it be. The peasant Iriah have eo few 
oomforte, that we would far rather add to than take from their email atore ; but 
weeoneoive the ** coat of a cloak" could bo more advanUg^usIy laid out. Wo 
remember being delighted at Rosstrevor with the effeet prodnoed on the beautiful 
landscape by the tartan shawls, so much worn in the North. A good-sized shawl 


of that descnption imparts nosriy, if not quite, ss much warmth as a cloak, at about a fourth of the cost, 
and It is Mwgg teasW— a great consideration in all matters of peasant clothing. 
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“ Oh, then, what will I do with it at all, Poll ? do look at it, the core of 
my heart 1 my jewel ! its father's darling — ^my own blessing — sure hexe's the 
gospel round his neck ; and yet the flesh is wasting off his bones ; and the 
strength leaves my heart when I look at him, my own joy** — and she stooped 
and kissed its pale lips, while tears ran down her cheeks. 

Poll took the infant's tiny hands in hers, and looked keenly at it. ** It's 
your own babby, Essy ; I can tell ye that ; there’s no change over it." 

** Oh, Poll, I knew that myself, my heart’s as tender over the babby now as 
the first minute I heard its voice, and I won’t believe it could be so if any 
real change was in it ; but I’m sure there is something not right over my boy ; 
and sure you’ll strive and do something for me, and me in the height of 
trouble, and I your near relation besides.” 

“ Then why do you take her money ?’* we inquired of the woman. 

“ Oh," answered the young mother with the most winning simplicity, 
“ she can’t help it, ma’am — she’s under a promise to do nothing for nothing ; 
there would be no good in what she gave if it was for nothing." All this 
time the hag was fidgeting among her bottles and mumbling over some 
words — ** Has nothing gone wrong with you, Essy ?" she inquired at last. 

‘‘ Poverty," we said before the young woman had time to reply ; for the 
crone’s avarice had angered us — “ Poverty seems to have gone wrong with 
her.” 

“ Not it," she answered tartly — ‘‘ Not it, it goes right enough, and fast 
enough ; but I tell nothing except according to knowledge, and every one 
knows poor Poll hasn’t a halfpenny in the world, barring the bit of copper 
given for her art, and a cut or two of flax that she spins betimes ; but, Essy, 
has any thing gone wrong with you at home 

“ Nothing, glory be to God, barring the child’s flesh wasting off its bones, 
and not seeing how or why it goes. Mick has no regular work these two 
months, and if we want a second meal of potatoes we’re forced to split one 
into two — but that’s not being worse off than our neighbours." 

“ Have ye seen nothing ? ’* 

“ Sorra a thing — barring that the ould cat died wanting the sup of milk- 
hut not in the house." 

“ Nor heard nothing ? ” 

" No, only the bating of my own heart, and the way Mick sobs in his 
sleep, ever since he's been out of regular work." 

“ If you chanced to put on your stocking wrong-side-out, you didn’t put it 
nght," she again inquired, looking particularly wise 

" Ye may be sure of that. Poll honey, for sorra a stocking I have.” 

VOL. II. 
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“ Well,” continued the crone, " it’s hard telling, even according to know- 
ledge for the thing that mightn’t strike you, would be the thing that did the 
hax-rum. 

“ You’ve not been thrying any strangeness with him ?” 

“ Sorra a bit, Poll, only my aunt told me to bite his nails close ’till he was 
a year old, for if 1 cut them he’d be light-Jingered ; the Lord forbid — ” 

“ I thought every fool knew that,” muttered Poll — “ I’ve something here 
will strengthen him,” she added, — “ have ye a bottle ?” 

“ Oh, never a one, nor a farthing in the wide world to buy it — may be ye’d 
lend me one. Poll dear ? ” 

“ May be a di-y char-rum would work as well,” said the witch. 

“ Sure it’s not doubting my honesty for a bit of glass you’d be,” replied 
the young woman, fixing her fine eyes steadfastly upon the crone, and moving 
as if to leave the hut. 

“ How touchy we are !” exclaimed the sybil — “ see how your babby will 
work on ” — 

The poor mother looked at her child. 

** I wasn’t touchy. Poll, but you know I’d return anything you’d lend me ; 
I can’t pay as I would if poor Jim had constant work, I did pay you then. 
When the pig took the mcazles and died — ” 

“ You came too late,” ejaculated the “wise” woman. 

“ I’m not offering it against you,” said the mother, pressing her infant to 
a bosom whence the sickliness of half starvation had stolen nature’s provision 
from her offspring, “ only don’t be hard upon me, and I’ll make it up to you 
if the Almighty turns his silver cloud to us once more.” 

It w'ould be impossible to convey an idea in a printed book of the tender 
and imploring tone of that young mother while she spoke those words — 
unwilling to believe that her baby was starving, and catching at the magic 
of a charm rather than yielding to the harrowing truth, that she was no longer 
able to sustain its little life and her own. We saw the “play played out;” 
Poll lent a bottle — that is to say, something better than the half of an old 
blacking jar — with directions to cross its breast with the liquid it contained 
every evening while the sun was setting. We believe she was absolutely 
shamed into this generosity. We accompanied the young mother until she 
struck off across the bog, and left her with a much lighter spirit than we 
found her. It is very easy to cheer an Irish heart — it is susceptible of the 
least kindness, and if it be so unstable as to bear out the similitude applied to 
it, of “ a reed shaken by the wind,” it is also a reed capable of being tuned 
to the most sweet and happy music. 
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Those who visit the county of Kildare in search of the picturesque will do 
wisely to pursue the course of the Liffey ; indeed it would be almost criminal 
to have sojourned in Dublin without examining 
Leixlip — one of the most beautiful ** bits of scenery ” 
in the kingdom^ and within a distance of ten miles 
from the metropolis. The village is neat and pretty ; 
but the leading object of attraction is the Salmon Leap, 
about half a mile from the road. 



After passing along two or three green fields, through which a foot-way 
has been generously made, the roar of the waterfall greets the ear, and 
through some skilfully-formed breaks among the foliage that skirts the river, 
occasional glimphes of it are caught. The cataract is of great width, and very 
picturesque in character ; the waters glide onwards in a smooth but rapid 
current, and dash down the rocky steep — a mass of spray and foam. The 
whole neighbourhood is beautiful; tbe river is lined with graceful trees, 
from its borders up the slopes of hills that ascend from either side *. 


• Not far from Lcixhp, and besido the “ Llffey’s Banks, ” ii the villago of Celbridge — famed u the 
residence of Swift's “ Vanessa.” Esther Vanhomrigh was the daughter of a Dutch merchant, who had 
settled in Dublin, where ho purchased property, which he bequeathed to his widow, and two sons, and two 
daughters. In the course of a few years Esther was the only survivor, and inherited the whole of his wealth, 
together with the house he had built a short time previous to his decease, at Colbndgo. Swift ** found 
her pre.eminent1y gifted with the richest natural endowments, cultivated almost to the highest reach 
of improvement, and adorned with all the accomplishments which the most refined education could 
bestow/’ She was, moreover, handsome and rich: and her attachment to the Dean wai u pure and 
disinterested as ever woman felt towards man. But he wu incapable of appreciating, and conse- 
quently of repaying, it. His intimsey with her was kept up, even after his secret and ** unnatural " marriage 
with "Stella;” and at length she died at Celbridge literally of a broken heart. Desirous to learn the 
precise nature of her rival's claim upon the Dean, she wrote, it is said, to Stella. The answer was conveyed 
by Swift— 'her own letter in a blank cover, which, without a word of hope, apology, or consolation, he laid 

upon her table " the blookneis of conoeatrated and appalling fury in his counteninee ” giving tbe only 
explanation by which he communicated her fiste to the baploM and betrayed lady. 
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In this neighbourhood, and on the road to Maynooth, we pass several 
ruins of the olden time , relics of the former power of the Kildare branch of 
the Geraldines. The castle of Maynooth was for a vei y long period their 
chief seat, the stronghold from whence they huiled defiance at the enemies 
by whom they weie, at all periods, more or less, threatened*. 


* The history of the nnoiont caatle of Mnjnooth u one of exceeding interest , abounding in incidents akin 
to romance In the leign of Htnry the fighth dunng the robelhon of ‘flilken IhomaH one of the bravest 
and numt ihivilra of the Geialdines, it vros taken by trcachciy In tlic absence of its lord the govornorship 
was entrusted to “ Christophoi Pareso,” his foster brother This “ white livercd traitoi resolved to purchase 
his own seem It} with liis loid’s ruin , " and thori-fori, sent i letter to the lord>dcputy, Bigmf}ing that he 
would betray the castle, on conditions , and here the devil betrayed the botmyti, foi in making terms foi his 
purse's pi o(it, lie forgot to include his poison’s safety *’ The loid deputy readily accepted his offer, and, 
accordingly, the garrison having gained some success in a sally, and being eiicournged by the governor in a 
deep joyous carouse, the ward of the tower was neglected:— the tiaitnious signal given and the English scaled 
tlie walls Ihey obtained possession of the strong hold, and put the gairison to the sword all except two 
einging men, who prostrating themselves before the deputy, waibled a sweet soi net calhd dulctf aniioo, and 
their melody saved their lives *' Parcso, exprtUtig some great reward, with mipiidcnt familiarity presented 
himself befoie the deputy who oddiessed him as follows * Master Parese, thou liast ccituiily sivid our lord 
the king much charge, and muiiy of his suhiccts* lives but that 1 may bettei know to advise Ins bigliiiesB how 
to reward thee, 1 would asccrtoiu what the Ijord Tliomaa Fitzgerald hath doni foi tliti ” Parese, highly 
ekvated at this discouise recounted even to the most niiuiite circumstance alltlie favours tliut the Geraldine, 
even from Ins youth up hod enuferred on him To which the deputy rejditd, “ and how, Parese, couldst thou 
find It in thy heart to betray the cistlc of so kind a lord^ lleie, Mi Treasurer piy down the money that 
he has covenanted foi— and bore also, executioner, without dilai as soon as the monty iseouiited out, chop 
off Lis head'" ' Oh,* quoth Panse, "had 1 known this >oui lordship should not Jiavc had the castle so 
easily" M hereupon one Mr Boice, a secret friend of the bitrgcrald a hyBtunder,cned out ' Auntiaugh," 

1 e too late,” which occasioned aprovcibiai saying, long aPerw aids used in Irilaud — “too late quoth Boicc*’ 
The castle is said by Arelidall to have been (leeted bv John, the sixth Elarl of Kildare, eaily in the 
fifteenth century , but in that esse it must have iieen preceduil by some other drfeusive structure , for it is 
certain that the Kildare brauch of tin Giruldines resided at Maynooth at a much earlier period The first 
Earl of Kildare, John Filz Thomas, was created by patent, dated 14tb May, I31G " He bad," according 
to Lodge, " groat vanauee with William Do Vescy, Lord of Kildare, and lord justice of Ireland in 1291 which 
caused them both to appeal to the king, wlien John Fitz Thomas challenged Do Vesci to single combat— the 
ordeal of battle , “ which being accepted, and the day appointed, De Vescy conveyed liimsolf to France to 
avoid the trial , whereupon the king bestowed upon liis nval the lordship and manors of De Vescy, 
saying * that although he had conveyed hts {lerton into Fiance, he lud left Ins lands behind him in 
Irelsnd ’ " 

Another castle, Castle Carbery, which borders the northern part of the bog of Allen, is memorable in 
Insh history, and will always pouess tha deepest interest from its oMociatioii with the name of the Duke of 
ellington Bir Henry Cowley, or Colley, an ancestor of his Grace, had posaession of this ooatlo in the reign 
of Elizabeth He waa knighted by the Lord Deputy Sidney, who thus recommended him to his suoecssor 
the Lord Grey " Bir Henry Cowley, a knight of niy own making, who, whilst he was young, and the ability 
and strength of bis body served, was valiant, fortunate, and a good servant " One of Ris descendants marned 
Garrett Wesley, of Dangan, in tlie county of Meath , and m 1746, Richard Colley, Esq , " who had ta ken 
the surname of Wesley as heir to his first cousin,* was created a peer by the title of Baron Momington, of 
Momington, in the county of Moaih. The Westleya, Weslers, or Wellealoyt, were originally fVom the 
county of Sussex The ancestor who first settled in Ireland was stsndard-bearer to Henry the Second, whom 
be aoeompanied in his expedition to that country in 1172 ; and from whom be received laige grants in the 
counties of Kildare and Meath But this very interesting part of oui subject more immediately belongs to 
the latter county 
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Ma 3 mooth consists of one long and broad street ; the dwellings, of a class 
between bouses and cabins, at either side, having an air of exceeding discom- 
fort. The “ hotel ” is a long, rambling building, the rooms of which remind 
ont of the “ hose ” in the “ sixth stage ” — “ a world too wide,” and seem 
utterly unused to the intrusion of guests. At one end of the town is the 
entrance to Carton, the seat of “ Ireland’s only Duke ; ” at the other, are the 
ruins of the ancient castle, the famous stronghold of the earls of Kildare, and 
the “ Royal College of St. Patrick.” The college is a peculiarly ungainly and 
ungraceful structure ; it appears to have been originally a mansion of moderate 
size, to which additions have been made from time to time, and where elegance 
and uniformity have been sacrideed to convenience. 

The college was founded in the year 1795. Previously, youths intended 
for the Roman Catholic Church were compelled to enter foreign universities, 
and to graduate there— having received the rudiments of learning, how and 
where they could, in their own country*. Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, however, the war with the Continent in which Great Britain was 
engaged, rendered the transmission of students dangerous as well as difficult; 
and, the more liberal spirit of the age favouring the project, application was made 
to the Irish Parliament, by several leading members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for leave to establish a college, under charter, for their education at 
homo. Permission was granted, and, with it, a vote of money to aid in providing 
suitable premises ; the act for its incorporation receiving the royal assent on 
the 5th of June, 1795 f. The site was not fortunately chosen; it was 


• A short time prior to the Fronch revolution (according to the Rev. Dr, Walsh,** History of Dublin'*), 
tlie number of lush Roman Catholics, masters and students, in the several Continental colleges were, of the 
former twenty-seven, and of tlie latter four hundred and seventy-eight. In France, there were — in Paris 
(“ College des Lombards," and “ Communautd, rue Cheval Vert,”) one hundred and eighty scholars ; at Nantes 
eighty ; at Bonlcaux forty ; at Douay thirty ; at Toulouse ten ; and at LiUe eight. At Louvain there were 
foity ; at Antwerp thirty; at Suismnnea thirty-two; at Lisbon twelve; and at Rome sixteen. 

t Tlio Act did little more than declare that, whereas in times past, it had been unlawful to endow any 
college for the education, exclusively, of persons professing tlie Roman Catholic religion, and that it bod now 
become exiicdicnt that a seminary should lie established for that purpose ; certain trustees should be empoweted 
to receive subscriptions and donations to enable them to establish an academy for the education of persons 
professing tlio Roman Catholic religion, and to purchase and acquire lands, not exceeding the annnal value of 
one thousand pounds ; (exclusive of the value of the land and premises actually occupied) and to erect and 
maintain all such buildings os may be, by the said trustees, deemed necessary for the lodging and ooeommo- 
datiou of the president, masters, professors, fellows, and studeuU, who shall from time to time be admitted 
into, or reside in, such academy. It was certainly, at that period, not in contemplation to uk for any 
annual grant in aid from thesUte ; the original purpose being to uphold and support it byimvate subscriptions. 
The act merely declond the esteblishment lawful ; and did not endow it, altliough a sum of money wm voted 
simultaneously with the passing 4»f the act “ towards establishing the said academy." But it is equally oer- 
tUQ, that by the Act of Unipn the grant was recognised ; it was subsequently pasted, annually, by the Impe- 
rial Parlument ; and there bah be no doubt that expenses were incurred, from year to year, under the impli^ 
pledge of its continuance. There can be u litae question that Parlisment retains the right to withhold it— hill 
that the exercise of such a right conld he justified only on « very strong grounds " it is impossible to deny. 
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selected chiefly in consequence of the oficr of the then Duke of Leinster, 
to grant, upon a lease of lives renewable for ever, fifty-four acres of land 
at the annual rent of seventy-two pounds ; but the prospect of his Grace’s 
“ patronage,” had, no doubt, considerable weight ; for the land is not “ a bar- 
gain.” The house which originally stood there, had to be purchased, and to be 
added to, from time to time, until the cost has amounted to perhaps £40,000. 
The neighbourhood is by no means healthy ; and the distance from any city or 
town, by effectually preventing the occasional mingling of the students with 
society, is (as we shall presently strive to show) an evil against which no 
advantage could have been a sufficient set-off. 

In the October following, the college was opened for the reception of fifty 
students — the Rev. Dr. Hussey (through whoso exertions, chi(‘fly, the object 
was attained) being appointed the first president. Since that period, candi- 
dates for orders in the Roman Catholic Church have bo n oducatod chiefly at 
Maynooth ; but there are other colleges from which they have also been 
ordained — at Kilkenny, Carlow, Tuam, Wexford and Waterford; and 
many youths, the sons of persona of, comparatively, higher stations, continue to 
graduate at Continental universities*. 

* The number of studonta at Maynooth la now about 450. The numbor of free atudenta la 250 ; they 
are aufipbed ({ratuitoualy with lodging, cummona, and inatruction. Thr free prearntationa nro made b) tlio 
four eccleaiiatical provincea — ^by Armagh and Caahel, each aeventy-fivr, and by Imblin and Tii.aiii, rorli fifty. 
They are odmiiaible at the age of aevonteen ; and are aelected after examination h} the biahopa of the 
reapective dioceaea. Doaidea the free atudenta, there are penaionera and linlf-pcnaionera — the former paying 
twenty-one pounds and the latter ten pounda ten ahilling* annually. Rach free atiidcnt paya an entrance 
fee of eight guinoaa , and each penaioner an entrance fee of four guineas. The aiima thus raiaed arc 
inaufGeient for the maintenance of tlic catabliahmcnt. Its principal inenns of support are dcrivod from 
annual parliamonury granta. During the first twenty one years of its existence they averaged ;£'8U00 
annually, the sum was aubioqucnlly raised to j£f6928— the piescnt amount of the grant. The income 
has been augmented by various donations and boquosts; tbo principal of wliicb, .£500 (icr annum, is 
derived from an arrangement entered into with the reproacntaiivcs of the luU* I.iird Diinhoyne, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork , hut this sum is appropriated to thr maintenance of on order of senior students — to 
the nnmber of twenty, taken from the four provinces in the suiiie proportion as the free students. An 
allowance of sixty pounds per annum la granted to each ; but the half of that sum is deducted for thoir board 
They are educated with a view to their becoming profeseors of the college, as vacancioa occur ; and assist m 
Uie buaineM of tbe schools. Thirty bunarios have been founded, of diflbrent annual amounts from thirty 
pounds downwards. A sum of one thousand pounds was bequeathed by Mr. Keenan (a person in bumble 
circumstances) for tbe foundation of a professorsliip of tbe liisb language— for which, atrange to lay, no pro- 
vlaioD was originally made. There are, consequently, three orders of students — senior students, pensioners, 
and free atudenta. They wear caps and gowns. There are tao months of recess in the summer ; and a 
recess for a few days at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost ; these recesses are, however, but nominal ; for 
permission to take advantage of them must be specially given by the bishop of the diocese from which the 
student has been selected. Very few of the students, therefore, ever leave the college for a single day from 
tbe time they enter it to their final departure from its walla. They are permitted onoe a week to walk without 
the gates ; but on such oeeseions are always accompanied by the dean. The college ia placed under the 
direction of a board of truatees, consisting of seventeen Roman Catholics, of whom the four archbishops are 
members ex olRoio ; of tbe thirteen, seven are of tbe church and six are laymen. The laymen ore, the Earl 
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The ostensible object of the foundation of Maynooth College, on the part 
of those who acquired, and those who accorded, the privilege — ^fior as such 
it was received and acknowledged — was to avert, by home-education, the 
evils likely to arise to Great Britain from committing the charge of instruct- 
ing teachers of a large portion of British subjects to foreign enemies 
of the state. Thus, on the one side ancient prejudices were abandoned, 
apprehensions were lulled, suspicion was relinquished, and public money to 
advance the project was granted. As a set-off against these sacrifices, it was 
expected, and very reasonably, that the Roman Catholic clergymen placed 
beyond the reach of influence prejudicial to these kingdoms, and grateful for 
that which, if it was a Right, was also a Boon, (for there was power to with- 
hold, and none to obtain, it) would become, with their flocks, more attached 
to British Government, more eager to advance British interests, and, more 
entirely and emphatically, of the British people*. 

This most desirable object has not been achieved. On the contrary, 
the race of young men who leave Maynooth to discharge their parochial duties 
throughout Ireland are more hostile to the British Government, than were 
the priests of the old school who received their education in France, Italy, and 
Spain. Before the Union, and, indeed, for some years after it, the parish priest 
was, generally, a well-informed, and frequently an accomplished gentleman ; 
abroad, he had enjoyed opportunities of cultivating intellectual and refined 
society, from which, at home, he would have been excluded ; abroad, his humble 

•if Fingall, the Earl of Kenmare, Vucount Gormanston, Lord Ffrencli, Sir Patrick Bellew, Bsrt., and 
A. S. Hubim> 7 , Esq. In 1 800, a board of control, under the name of “ Visitors,'* wab appointed act of par- 
liaoieut, consisting of tlio lord chaucollor, the chief justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pleoa, the chief 
baron of the Exchequer, two Roman Catholic archbishops, and the Earl of Fingoll. They are direeted to 
bold visitations triennially. or whenever the lord.lieutenant shall direct them so to do ; and are empowered 
to examine, upon oath, “ touching tho management, government, and discipline all matters coO' 
nected with doctnue being subjected to the decision of tho Roman Catholio members only. The 
officers charged with tho auperinteudence of tho institution, are tho presidout, tho vice-president, and the 
senior and junior deans. They must be natives of Great Britain. The professors rank in the following 
order : — 1. Dogmatic Theology ; 2. Moral Theology ; 3. Hebrew and Sacred Scripture (divinity professon) ; 
4. Natural Philosophy and Mathematics; 5. Ijogic, Ethics, and Metaphysics; G. Greek and Latin; 
7. French and English ; 8. Irish. The president is the Rev. Michael Montogue, D. D. , the vice-preiident, 
tlio Rev. Lawrence Renehon. The triennial visitations are, and always have been, mere matters of form ; the 
Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, in their gth Report, (1827) inform us that '* the buiineu does not 
appear, generally, to occupy mure than an hour.** The Lord Chancellor inquires of the prendaut whether 
anything ii regular has occurred to call for the intervention of the visitors; and of the students whether they 
have any complaints to make against their superiors ; and tho ceremony terminates. 

* It IB noodless to substantiate tliis statement by proof ; we may, however, quote the opinion of Mr. 
Grattan delivered in the Imperial Parliament in 1807. He says, ** Keep the Roman Catholio at home; home 
education will promote allegiance ; kept at home and taught to love his country, he mutt revere its gevem- 
ment;'* and, again, in 1808, *‘lf provision be not made for their education at home, they must seek it 
abroad ; they would then bring back with them foreign obligations and foreign cenneeiions.'* 
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birth; and paucity of means, had been no bariicrs against his introduction among 
classes which, at home, would have rejected him ; abroad, instead of his observa- 
tions and experience being limited to grades either on a par with, or below him, 
his position and purpose elevated him to higher ranks, in whose habits of 
thinking and acting he, theieforc, gradually and naturally partook; and on 
his return to discharge his sacied duties in his own country, he almost invari- 
ably brought with him a knowledge of the woi Id, some acquaintance with all 
“ universal ” topics, a polished demeanour, a relish for “ good ” society, an im- 
proved taste, and an appreciation of the refinements and delicacies of life*. The 
consequence followed: he was often the friend, and usually the adbociate of his 

* Wc cull to mind, 'with fcolinga of intenat, ploaBure, three piiests who resided at Danuow— admirable 
examples of tho clorgyineu of the old school. One, the pansli pnest, hud been cducaUd in Pans , his active 
and energetic mind hod been softened by Lis culling— quick and sensitive, his ehcck would flush and his 
dork eye sparkle, at an insult or an injustice, whether offered to himself oi to ?nothei , but his woids wcie 
restrained by sound discretion, and be raivlj yielded to tbe elevci sari asm reudy to his hp. Both Pioteslant 
and Catholic would ask his adviee, trusting to a wisdom chastened by eailj ticmbles, and it was seldom 
appealed fiom He kept his floek in admirable older , and if a robbery was eoiuniitled, without disclosing the 
•ociets of the confessional, ample restitution was suie to follow. During tbe rebellion not a drop of blood 
was shed in his parish , and his watchfulness over tho lives of two English ladies euti never bo foi gotten by 
their descendant , be wiote pioteetions over the gates leading to thoir dwvlling, and would wiite to them in 
French, telling them to fear nothing, but to put their tiiist in God. One oi his notes, we huvi been told, 
contained this passoge — “ The power is passing from all who go not oniiiely with the people , the piiest can 
now load to evil, but hardly to good ” Good Fathei Murphy * we bonuiir his uuiuoi}* He was our most 
welcome guest until the duy we quitted the country , when be turned away bittcrlj fium the carnage doui 
The two others— also friends of our childhood — were fnars of the ordir of St. Augustin. They hud a 
small chapel, a farm, and a tort of I eligious house whe.e they educated two or three joungnuu, and a 
garden was attached to it, filled with flowers and useful hcibs , the former tin} cultivated foi pleasure, and with 
the latter they compounded medicines, which they freely gavr to all who needed Ihe supeiiui was a man 
of goodly presence ; his fur, loiind, rosy face beamed with smiles and blessings ; bis manners, gracious to 
high and low, created a multitude of fiieiids , his nch full voice would oceasioually join m a glee us will as a 
canticle , and it was remarked of Father Butler, that he was never out of tune, or out of tcnipoi. His com- 
panion — wc maj mention his uaine, though be is still alive, Mr. Doyle — was a man of a more sober and 
studious esat, as if the shadows of the Queen of Cities,'* where ho took his vows, remuned upon him , 
quiet and retiring, he devoted himself to the education of the children of the labouiing puoi , before national 
schools were thought of, ho established one, from moUvus of pure benevolence he contended that religion 
was the first blesuug, and reading the second , he was constant, m season and out of season, doing good to 
all who needed ; passing noiselessly but usefully onward, observing and noting much, but saying little to 
compliment and nothing to offend. If the panah priest’s stones of tho old Fn nch regime interested and 
■mused, the fnar's tales of " Old Rome " thrilled to tbe heart , ho would come completely out of 
himself when speaking of luly, and it was impossible to pass an evening more delightfully than in the 
society of those three men. The pnest, eager tor tbe honour of old France, her court, and her manners- 
graphic in hit details, and occasionally racy and sarcaatic, so at to call forth the benevolence of Fnai Butler, 
if. Indeed, that needed to be called forth which waa always present ; while the younger friar would, when 
warmed into bia theme, become eloquent of Italy, and say of it, and in language almost aa poetir, oa much os 
Rogers has sung. They were all three zealous of good works— all ready to contribute to the cheerfulness of 
society, keeping np that little interchange of kindly offices which sweetens life. Mr. Doyle u now a very 
old man ; we atiU preaerve bit parting gift, ** Venerom’s Italian Grammar ,’* agift in keeping with bia devoUon 
to Italy ; he is the only one living of the tliree we loved and honoured in childhood. 
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wealthy Protestant neighbours, at whose houses it was a very common occur- 
rence to “ place a knife and fork every day for the priest.” W e have personally 
known many such as we describe— benevolent, courteous, and charitable 
gentlemen, whose society was an acquisition, whose counsel was frequently 
useiul, and whose efforts were constantly exerted to maintain, for the advan- 
tage of both, the relations between the landlord and the tenant. The 
Maynooth priest is of another stamp ; generally, we may, perhaps, say almost 
invariably, he is of very humble birth and connexions ; his school-fees 
and college-course are liquidated by contributions among his relatives; 
being, at his outset, utterly ignorant of society of a better order than his 
native village supplies, and having, as matter of course, contracted the 
habits of those among whom his boyhood was passed; reading, not to 
enlarge his mind, but to confirm his narrow views of mankind — ^he enters the 
College, where he mixes, exclusively, with persons under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances. Here, it is not unreasonable to believe, all that is objectionable in 
his previous habits and education will be strengthened rather than removed ; his 
intercourse with his fellow-men is limited entirely to residents within the walls 
of his college ; his studies extend no farther than to the books authorised by his 
church* ; and during the annual recess (if, indeed, he avail himself of it), he 
returns to the locality from which he came, having seen no more of the great 


* At Maynooth there is an exrellcnt and rather oxtonsive library, formed chiefly by presentR and bequeati ; 
containing the choicest works in History, Belles Lettros, the Arts and Bvionces, &c. &c. Bat they are 
closed books to the students. The assistant librarian, who conducted as through it, stated frankly that eTen 

lie was not permitted to peruse any volume he was pleased to select ; that the majority of the studeats were 
not allowed even to enter the room, and that those who have the entr6e mast apply fur express leave to read 
any particular book, explaining for what object they desired to consult it ; the restriction, oa we understood 
our infurmant, applies to every general history. ** The course of study at Maynooth," writes Mr. IngUs, “is 
arduous, and, as laid down in the Report of the Commissioners on Education, very extensive. 1 vraa shown 
this report in answer to my interrogatories as to the course of education, and 1 confess I was greatly surprised 
to find It so varied and so liberal. But upon a little further questioning, I learned that this course is net 
adhered to ; and that only as much of it is followed as can be aoeomplithed s these were the words used, 
from which I infer that the course of instruction is entirely optional with, and varies at the pleasure of^ the 
heads of the college ; and that whoever forms any opinion of the course of education pursued at Maynooth 
from what he has read in the Report of the Education Commissiouers, will fall into a grievous error." Again : 
he observes, “ 1 glanced over the shelves vrith some attention, and saw no work improper by its levity or 
character for the perusal of a minister of religion ; and yet 1 vras informed that a strict watch is kept on the 
studies of the students ; and that U is soon diaeavered ^ iheir etadise he improper I ! Now what b the 
inference to be necessarily dravrn from this admission f What ore the studies that require so much watching? 
I saw only the standard histories, and most unexoeptlonabb works of Ohristian philosophers; flrom which 
then it necessarily follows that hbtory, philosophy, and dbeevery— that all books not strictly theological- 
all in short by whbh the mind can be Informed and enlarged, ore considered to bo improper aiadiee” 
Indeed, upon this subject we have the testimony of the Commiasionen of Irish Education, who expressly 
state (8th Rqwrt), “ And If any student should read any book prohibited by the President or Deoa, he is 
by the statutes of the college Ibble to expulsion." 
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world and the vast varieties of character that people it, than he had encountered 
between his native village and the college gates. The evil working of such 
a system must be obvious to all. Its effect is, inevitably, to contract the mind, 
to impede the current of human sympathy, to chill the sources of charity, to 
stimulate intolerance, to nourish ignorance and self-sufficiency, and to confirm, 
if not to produce, bigotry. That there are many honourable exceptions to 
this rule is certain, but it holds good far too extensively, and would apply, 
with equal strength, to the members of any other religion, so educated*. Under 
such circumstances, then, the student is sent from his college to his parish ; 

* In tbu Tiow, persons of all classes and parties, wlio are fomiliar with Ireland, seem to hr agreed. We 
may be content with citing one of them — one who was .i" liberal** in politics, but whose opinions are iinivorsally 
admitted to be direwd, disenminating, and generally just. Mr. Inghs says, I had ample opportunity of 
' forming comparisons between the priest of the olden time and the pnest of Maynooth ; and with every dis- 
position to deal fairly with both, I did return to Dublin with the perfect conviction of the justice of the 
opimon which I had heard expressed. I found the old foreign educated pnest a gentleman, a man of frank 
easy deportment, and good general information , but in his brother of Msjnooth, I found either a coarse, 
vulgar-minded man, or a stiff, close, and very conceited man , learned, I dare say, in theology, but profoundly 
Ignorant of all that liberalizes the mind , a hot zealot in religion, and fully impressed with, or professing to be 
impressed with, a sense of his consequence and influence. I entertain no doubt that the disorders which 
originate in hatred of Protestantism have been increased by the Maynooth education of the Catholic pnest- 
hood.*’ And ogam ** I do look upon it as most important to the civilization and to the pence of Ireland, 
that a better order of Catholu Priesthood should bo raised Taken, as they ore at present firom the very 
inferior classes, they go to Maynooth, and are reared in monkish ignorance and bigotry ; and they go to their 
cures with a narrow education, grafted on the original prtjudieea and habits of thinking, which belong to the 
class among which their earlier years have pasted. From my considerable expenenoe of Catholic countnea, 
I know enough of Popery to convince me how neoeaaary it la that its Pnests should have all the advantages 
which arc to be gathered beyond the confines of a cloistei.** We have no desire to *' rub the sore** 

** When we should give the plaister ,*’ 

we, therefore, avoid illustrating these observations with corroborative anecdotes , and equally abatain from 
quoting authontMs whose opimons may be considered as not oninflucDced by prejudice. Lord Alvanley con- 
trasts in very strong terms the “gentlemanly heanng of the old French and Spanish pnest ” with the *' coarse 
pohtical partisans who compose the pnesthood of the preeent day,** and the teatimony of John O’Dnacoll, 
Eaq., a Immater, and a Roman Catholic, is so stnetly in pomt, that we cannot hesitate to extract it. He 
atates (Views of Ireland, 182.3) " before the establiihment of the college, the Catholic youth, intended for the 
pneathood, were, for the most part, educated on the Continent. There they oertauly met with prejudicee 
againat Wn giiui, but by do meant equal to thoae tb^ left at home. The prejudices of the Continent were 
mingled with respect and admiration ; In Ireland, the prejndioea of the people were mmgled with no reqieet. 
England waa only known at the eauae of innumerable ealamitiea to the country ; the waa only known In the 
cnieluea the had committed, the tyranny abe hod exeroiied, and the injustice which marked every hour of 
her dominion. There waa a rooted and ranoorous camlty in the popular mind. The yonths intended for 
the Catholic miniitry were generally token from the middle and lower clossea of the people; thoae olaasea m 
which prejndiee abounded meet. When the new eatabliahment began to work, it wu called open to tend ontita 
atudenti young, taw, and ladly prepared, with little more than some knowledge of the laitin tongue, lome in- 
digested sdiolofUc leaning, a partial acqnointanee with the Fathers, and the eonceita of a pnerile kgie. With 
Iheae acqumtiona, they came out alao laden with the prejudices of those classes of sodety from which they were 
lahcB. They bad bron^ these with them into college, u into a hotbed, when they had grown and been 
aonrished by the closeneM of the plaoe, lather than destroyed by ezpoaore. There wu mere of the spirit of 
Rome at Maynooth, than at Rome itulf , and we are aure that the Pope hu leu ef Popery in hia mind and 
ehaneter than aome of the young stndenta of that college." 
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his profession has placed him in the station of a gentleman, but he is sddom 
able to advance any other claim to the distinction ; and this is too generally 
considered an insufficient one by his Protestant neighbours, and even by the 
more aristocratic members of his own flock. No opportunities have been 
afforded him of cultivating the thoughts and habits essential to obtain a place in 
general society ; his education has added to, rather than lessened, his disquali- 
fications ; it follows, as matter of course, that his sympathies, as well as his in- 
terests, axe all with the lower classes — and he labours to mould them to his own 
views and for his own purposes. He is employed, wherever and whenever occa- 
sion offers, or is found, in describing the policy of England towards Ireland to be 
cruel, exacting, and oppressive ; to be in the nineteenth, precisely the same as 
it was in the sixteenth, century. The Protestant and the oppressor, the 
Englishman and the enemy of Ireland, are, according to his interpretation, 
synonymous terms ; and thus he succeeds in keeping alive that system of 
agitation which— like the perpetual motion of a whirlpool — ^permits nothing to 
settle within reach of its influence. The assumption of a moderate and 
generous tone regarding Ireland is treated as a heinous offence: and 
excites more bitterness and hostility than do the most ultra and intolerant 
principles; for unless moderation and generosity are made to appear 
“hypocrisy,** the trade of the agitator would fail. The attempt to steer 
a middle course between parties too frequently engenders hatred, and is met 
by abuse. * 

And are these evils incapable of remedy ? Our remarks would be worse 
than idle, if unaccompanied by a suggestion for their removal. 

* There are many eiceptiona ; but unheppily their volcei are unheard and their couuel i« unheeded. The 
parish priest of Dorrisokane, the Rev. James Demiiugham, has within the laat month pnbliahed a letter, 
showing that in defiance of resolutions adopted by the Roman Catholic Bishops, in 1834—** That our ehapels 
are not to be used for the purpose of holding therein any meeting, except in cases connected with ehailty or 
religion,** — ho has been unablo to carry the principle into effect. He adds, with a feeling that does him honour, 
and in forcible language that we gladly and gratefully quote : — ** We all sigh for reat — we long to be released 
from the ceaseleaa * toil and trouble ’ of agitation— we desire that a better feeling should spring up between 
persons professing the Christian name . .and we wish to cultivate with all our brethren the kindly and soothing 
offices of social life. In accordance with these wishes, entertained by great numbers of the Roman Oatholio 
population of Ireland, would it not be gratifying if our countrymen would turn from the pursuit of objects 
which, if attained, would not infallibly produce good, but which, in ordinary caleulation, are unattainable— 
would it not, I say, be gratif^ng if they should turn from what I humbly consider delusions— 

* Dreams that wave before the half-shut eye 

and direct their noble energies to the obtainix^ for our unhappy country measures at onoe praetkabla and 
practical— measures that would not divide, but bind together, reformers of all peimasions— which would tend 
to improve the country, to give general employment, and thus to alleviate, if not to render comfortable and 
hW7i condition of our poor fellow-oountrymen I The opening of rulways through Irriand, under 
government sanction and support— the improvement of our qdendid rivere— the reclaiming of waste lands 
geneially— such as them am attainable objeots, worthy the attention of a powerful people.** 
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It is this : — 

To augment; considerably, and sufficiently, the Parliamentaiy grant to 
Maynooth College ; and to grant sums, in proportion, to the other seminaries 
in Ireland, for the education of youths intended for the Roman Catholic 
Church : — 

But accompanied by such provisions as shall secure the attainment of a 
liberal education ; and place the college really, and not nominally, under the 
superintendence and control of a power responsible, not alone to the heads 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but to the Nation. 

The evils, upon which we have dwelt, can be remedied only by elevating 
the student in the scale of society ; by educating him not only in scholastic 
lore, but in decorous habits, in generous sentiments, and in universal principles. 
In this age, the enlightened of all sects and classes will recognise no disquali- 
fication on the ground of religion alone ; but if religion b made the basis of 
contracted views, selfish prejudices, and opinions adverse to the general good, 
it is only just and right that it should be considered to disqualify. Let us look 
forward, with confiding hope, to a time — and aid in bringing it near to our 
own generation— when the Protestant and the Catholic shall be no more ready 
to make ground for private quarrel of the mode in which God is to be wor- 
shipped, than of the theory — about which men dispute without bitterness, and 
concerning which they differ without hatred — whether the sun is an iceberg 
or a ball of fire. 

Seclusion and separation (wise and necessary, and, indeed, indispensable 
to a certain extent), in order to prepare candidates for the sacerdotal office, 
have been the chief objects at which the conductors of Maynooth have aimed ; 
but they have always professed their desire to combine with these, opportunities 
for the attainment of a large and liberal education. It is obvious that such an 
education may be proffered in name and withheld in reality, so long as the 
attainment of a degree in arts is not a necessary preliminary for those who are 
supposed to have completed their education. Dublin College sends out no 
students who have not proved their qualifications in Dublin University ; and 
Maynooth ought, also, to give proof that an enlightened education has been 
given within its walls, by offering its pupils to such public examinations as 
are instituted at the Irish University *. 

* The leading objections to the ijritem panned at Maynooth an, in brief, these > 

The amount of knowledge requited at entrance is limited in quantity, and far from being good in 
quality. 

The course of study ii narrow in Its range ; dogmatic theology occupies too laige a portion of it ; physieal 
adenoe is very lightly touched, and the course of metaphysics and ethics is not suited to the present state of 
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Whether the state was or was not Justed In granting money for the pro- 
pagation of a faith hostile to its “ Established Religion,” is not now the 
question. The principle that it ought to do so, has been acknowledged and 
acted upon ; to withdraw the Parliamentary grant'would be not only useless, 
but mischievous, and manifestly unjust ; the inevitable effect of so impolitic 
a step being to scatter among the Irish Roman Catholics, teachers more 
ignorant, and less charitable, than the existing race ; with additional motives 
for hating the domination of England ; and armed with stronger, and not un- 
reasonable, arguments for their hatred. The annual discussion of this sub- 
ject in the House of Commons is, therefore, greatly to be deplored; it can do 
no possible good, and is always taken advantage of to increase the animosity 
of the people against their rulers ; while, in some degree, it confers upon the 
vain, vexatious, and irritating, proceedings of private and irresponsible bodies, 
the dignity and solemnity of National sanction. Of the impolicy of the with- 
drawal, there can be no question ; the injustice is, we think, equally clear, for 
it is opposed to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the contract entered into, by 
England with Ireland, at the Union, when the grant was acknowledged, and 
after which it was continued. 

The discipline ii perfectly monastic; it ii tho iron rule of St. Bernard roTived in the nineteenth 
century. 

SudalitioB, or religious aaiociationi, everywhere the nuruB of bigotry, are permitted among the Btodente. 

Tho cultivation of the DolleB-LettreB and General Idtereturo is diaeounged, if not ictually prohibited. 

The ProfoBBOTB are not appointed by open competition and public examination. 

The official viaitation ia an idle form, Thoro should be a Government Inspector resident on the 
spot to report any violation of the condition, oipressed or implied, on which the grant is made. 

The Collcgo should be, undoubtedly, removed from the miserable villoge where it at present stands, to the 
immediate neighbourhood of some city ; where, while the studonU are subjected to wholesome and suffi- 
cient restraint, they may be permitted occasional intercourse with mankind, instead of being, m they uo 
at present, as completely immured from society as if they had taken the monastic vows. The Col- 
lege might be placed under the Dublin University, and its students be obliged to present themselves 
twice in the year at tho terminal ezaminationa in T. C. D. This, at all events, would ensure attention 
to dassics and science. The restrictions on intorcourse and communication between the studenta ohould be 
removed. In fine, an effort should bo made to have Roman Catholic clei'gymen educated gentlemeu ; at 
present they are only priests. It is an anomaly that the Dublin College should be coextensive with the Uni- 
versity ; tho Oxford and Cambridge universides contain several colleges and halls. It would he easy to suhstitate 
for Maynooth a college which might form a branch of the Dublin University. Its students might remdn subject 
to their own collegiate rule of life, but their educational course would be subject to the university. Suoh a 
plan would impose on the Catholic priests the nocossity of a more general and llbenl course of study than 
that adopted at Blaynooth ; and would odnsequently bring into the priesthood persons of w higher grade in 
society. A univenity should be national ; a college need not he*so. Wo do not therefore propose any 
interference with Trinity College ; In ftet, our plan only follows out the intention of Elizabeth and Charles L, 
both of whom contemplated the estabUshment of a second oollege under the one Irish oniversity. Indeed the 
plan is partially adopted now— for students in medicine and dvfl engineering, who ore subject to a difibrent 
from the other students. Wo have leuon to heUevo that Mr. Pitt’a flnt design waa essentially this; 
but that he wu induced to alter It by oertaiu diffloulties oonneeted with tho oorpoiate chaimcter of the 
university. These difficulties have been lemoved by the Reform Bill. 
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The project of state-payment to the Boman Catholic clergy has been 
recently revived by the publication of a pamphlet by Lord Alvanley — to the 
circulation of which ** the Times ’* lent its mighty aid, reprinting it entire in 
its columns — and the several answers to which it has given rise : among others, 
one by Lord Roden is entitled to great respect, not alone because of his 
liberal, and enlightened views, but because he may be considered as repre- 
senting the opinions of a very large class of protestants who, so far from 
desiring a return to the old principle of exclusion, are not only willing but 
anxious to “ let bygones be bygones,** and to meet their fellow-subjects, of an 
opposite faith, in the generous and charitable spirit of pure Christianity. We 
say, without hesitation, that this feeling*’ has largely increased among Protest- 
ants in Ireland, of late years, and that, if its spread among Boman Catholics had 
been extensive in proportion, we should be now on the eve of terminating 
those unhappy differences and dissensions, the prcvalen^'e of which is in- 
evitably to compel Ireland to advance at a snail’s pace, while other countries 
are progressing with giant strides, towards improvement. We have had 
frequent opportunities of consulting persons, of all sects, grades, and opinions, 
upon this important subject ; our inquiries have led to the conviction that 
the project is surrounded with difficulties insurmountable ; but that, if they 
could be overcome, the results would undoubtedly be, in a few years, 
very beneficial to the country. The fact cannot be concealed, that no 
change for the better, to any large extent, will be effected in the character 
and condition of the Irish peasantry without the cpnsc^ and co-operation of 
the Irish priests ; for, although their influence is not so universal or so despotic 
as it has been, and the connexiou between the priest and birflock is surely, 
iihough gradually, becoming more rational, their power over the people, 
' whether for good or evil, is still immense *. The purpose of a state-payment 
would be, unquestionably, to diminish tliis power, or rather to confine it within 
liatural and reasonable bounds ; and, at the same time, to attach to the state 
the parties who receive it. Other, but minor, objects are contemplated — to 
remove the cause of complaint arising from the payment of two churches ; 
and to prevent the humiliation, incident upon gathering the means of sub- 
sistence in a manner' highly derogatory, if not degrading. 

* Splritittl tenon hovo to a gnat oxtent loet their iofluenoe ; we have ooneened with looret of the 
peeM&trj, irtio hare bad no hedtalion In exprening their contempt of all throata of the kind { but if a peaaant 
quanob with hb prieat, or dbobeyi him, hb life u made muerabb ; he at once beoomea a mark for the Mom 

and enmity of hb neigfaboun ; he b oppoced and annoyed in all hia ordinary dealinga } hb fiunily an eipoaed 
to dally manlta ; nay, thoaO who hold htteroourae with him are equally aubjeoted to punblimout. Enn tbb 
eril, howerer, b diminbUng ; the peopb hare been ao frequently placed, againat their judgmenta and inteioab, 
in eoUbion with their laadlordi, that they an, very genenlly, beginniiic ^ ♦'•a ya o n the aubjeet. 
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But the old story may 8(pplied to this project : of the twenty-one reasons 
assigned by the burghers of some town for not firing a salute upon the arrival 
of majesty under its walls, the first was that “ they had no powder.” The 
Roman Catholic priests will not receive the state-payment; it would be 
utterly impossible for the state to remunerate them, in their several grades, 
by sums commensurate with those which they at present receive ; and it if 
reckoning without a host to calculate upon their relinquishing ineomes ac 
well as power ; or rather upon their consigning both into the hands of the 
regulayiBlergy, whom, of course, it could never be in contemplation to pay, 
and who are already so numerous and so influential as to be regarded with 
considerable distrust and jealousy by the secular clergy *. We humbly think, 
therefi^e, that to canvass this subject is vain and evil — vain because of the 
utter impracticability of rendering the project substantial, and evil bec^pe it 
averts public attention from beneficial objects that are tangible and may be 
accomplished. 

There is then, we conceive, but one way to remedy the evils which, con- 
fessedly, exist in Ireland, from the hostility of the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
generally, to the united government of Great Britain and Ireland ; to remove 
the line of demarcation that divides, in social life, the Protestant from the 
Roman Catholic, completely separating the two interests of landlord and tenant, 
which must coexist to be truly serviceable to either, and encouraging mutual 
hatred, intolerance, and bigotry. 

JRd this we believe is to be done, and to be done only, by such 
arrangements for the education of the Roman Catholic clergy as shall make 
the teachers of the people liberal, enlightened, and charitable men. At least 
the attempt should be made ; the risk is trifling, the gain may be immense. 
It is possible — we|^elieve it to be probable — that to give the means of 
obtaining a sound and enlarged education would be to invite a better class of 
men into the Priesthood — and that the invitation would be extensively 
accepNid. This, of itself, would be a prodigious good ; and yield an ample 
return to the Nation. But it would contribute, somewhat, to deprive hostility 
of its plea ; and go far, and at small cost, to separate the great bulk of ihe 


# 

* It hu been Mdmtted, ud we beHere, from viriooi inquiiiM we heve made, the eitimete to be by no 
mea|t exanenteSl, that there are in Ireland about 40^ Roman Oatholio prieate, whom united Inoomea 
amount to about j^00,000 per annum. Thia la calculating to each an Munal income of j£200. Lord 
Roden’a calouTaaon ia to eadi £iS^. But tbii Is unquesttonably below the mark. "IT in Inelnde the 
incomee denvod by the Roman Oathoho bibhops, and other dignltarlea, the sum will not frll iar short of on« 
I million per annum. It should be borne in mind that the pnestis peid ** in " by those who cannot pay 
incoln. Hu house IS kept in repdr, his hone i fed, hit harrest is reaped and ganiered,nsndly without hk 
I laqiifing expense. 
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Protestant people £rom the few unwise, unchristian, and intolerant sectarians 
who can see nothing in “ Popery ** but what is wholly and altogether bad — 
"disloyal,” " democratic,” "idolatrous,” and “impious.” 

The question, then, most worthy of consideration, is whether an augmenta- 
tion of the grant, under certain arrangements, would remoye or lessen the exist- 
ing eyils. W e think it would ; and the present time is peculiarly fayourable for 
the experiment. It is understood that a direct application has been made to 
Goyemment by the principal Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland — headed by 
Dr. CroUy, the Primate, and Dr. Murray, the Archbishop of Duh|^, both 
liberal and enlightened gentlemen — " that the Parliamentary grant for the edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholic priesthood should be doubled, or as much farther 
increased as might be considered practicable ; as the sum at present (jotted 
forl^A object was altogether inadequate.” That it is inadequate is unques- 
tionable; the Professors arc remunerated by salaries scarcely enough to 
repay the labours of a stone-mason ; and the resources of the college are 
insufEcient to protect the students from the reality, as well as the aspect, of 
Poyerty — a sure debaser of the mind ; the early endurance of which often 
leayes a moral attainder upon a whole life. 

Let no one consider our remarks upon this all-important subject out of place. 
To haye written a book concerning Ireland, and to haye passed oyer the source 
in which so yast a portion of its prosperity, oi misery, must originate, would 
haye been an omission for which we could haye urged no satisfactory ejuuse. 
We confess, howeyer, that we haye been induced to enlarge upon JH first 
design in consequence of public attention haying been of late directed to the 
matter by " yarious hands,” and by the following suggestion of a leading and 
most influential journalist : — ' 

" It will be difficult, perhaps, for Irishmen who possep the experience and 
the judgment requisite to giye yalue to their opinion, to assist more materially 
the present Government for the benefit of their countiy, than by contributing 
to the common stock of information upon these questions 


* Time*, DeotmberStht 1841. 
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There are few cities in the world, and, perhaps, none in Great Britain, so 
auspiciously situated as the city of Dublin. The ocean rolls its waves within 
ten miles of the quays ; the Bay is at once safe, commodious, and magni- 
ficent, with every variety of coast, from the soft beach of sand to the 
rough sea promontory, from the undulating slope to the terrific rock ; and 
several lighthouses guide the vessels into harbour. On one side is the rich 
pasture -land of Meath; on the other the mountains and valleys of Wicklow. 
A noble river flows through it. Breezes from the ocean and the hills both 
contribute to keep it healthy. Scenery of surpasamg beauty is within an 
hour’s walk of its crowded streets. But no description of Dublin can so aptly 
and pithily characterise it as the few quaint lines of old Stanihurst, who says, 
in tracing its origin to the sea-king Avellanus, and giving him credit for 
wisdom in selecting so advantageous a site. ** The seat of this city is of all sides 
pleasant, comfortable, and wholesome : if you would traverse hills, they are 
not far off; if champaign ground, it lieth of all parts; if you be delighted 
with fresh water, the famous river called the Lifiey runneth fast by ; if you 
will take a view of the sea, it is at hand.*’ The subject is one of great magni- 
tude and importance, yet there is an absolute necessity for its treatment 
within very limited space. We must, indeed, content ourselves with a mere 
enumeration of the many interesting objects to be encountered in the dty ; 
referring the reader who designs to visit, or who requires larger informa- 
tion concerning, it, to a faithful and excellent “ Guide to the Irish MefropoliB 
or to an admirable History of Dublin,” by the Bev. Dr. Walsh, to which 
we shall have occasion to make frequent reference*. 

* DuUIb it, la population tad extent, the teoond atjr of the Bntiih empiie ; and laakt M^the tewnth 
Bniope ;itii tonmilut abore thieemilei long in adireot line from eatt to nett ; and of noavlj equal breadtlt 
from north to touth. It it eneompatted by a ** drcular road," in extent about nine liiih milea j in 1881 tM 
population amounted to 865,816 ; of ivhioh number 804,158 arc within the boundary of the aivie Jutia- 
diotioin, and the remainder in the county of Dublin." In 1682, the number of inbabftaata wm 64,848 ; la 
1726, 146,076; in 1788, 188,570; In 1777, 138,308 ; in 1798, 182,870. It contains above 800 ttnm 
and 22,000 houses. It is aituaied at Ae western extremity of Dublin Bay , and the nvor Idflby, nhkk rlisa 
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What a glorious impression of Ireland is conyeyed to the eye and mind 
upon approaching the noble and beautiful bay of Dublin! It is, indeed, 
inexpressibly lovely ; and on entering it after a weary voyage, the heart 
bounds with enthusiasm at the sight of its capacious bosom, enclosed by huge 
rocks, encompassed in turn by high and picturesque mountains. To the south, 
varied into mnumerable forms, are “ the Wicklow Hills ; ” but nearer, rising, 
as it were, out of the surface of old ocean, is the ever>green island of Dalkey. 
To the north, a bolder coast is commenced by “ the Hill of Howth,” on a 



leading pinnacle of which stands the most picturesque of the Irish beacons ; 
at the other side of the promontory, is seen a villsge, with another lighthouse, 


imoBg tbe Wicklow moontuiif, rum through it , increued b 7 the Kiog*i RiTer, the Dodder, end the Tolku , 
but both theee are of nuall importance. Tbe citj occupiea a apace of 1264 acrea ; ongliially it waa eonSned 
within walla to tbe hill upon whidi the Cutle now itaada. Theae walla were not above a mfla in elfoain> 
ferenee. Ita inereaae daring the paat century waa very conaiderable , but atnee the Union, Ita extenthaa been 
very bttle augmented , and the manaienB of the noUUW have, almoat without eieeption, been converted into 
hot^ public olBcea, ebariuble aaylnma, or acheola. Tbe corporation eonaiata of a lord mayor, aldermen, 
and eemmon council The title of lord mayor waa beatoweS on the chief magiatrate by Charlea L, hi 1041 
Th 0 eity retuma two membera to tbe Imperial Parliament ; and two ore alao returned far the Unlveidty> 
Dublin ia the aeat of the yice*regal government. lu flrat charter wu granted by Henry the Beeond, A.D. 
1 17S— ** to the men of Brlatol.*' Hie ecdeaiaaUeal prevince of Dublin, over which the anhUahop pmaidaa, 
eonprehenda die dioceaea of Dablin and Olendoloui^, Kildare, Oaaoiy, Fama, and LeighUn. Dublin oontalna 
two eatbediala— Cbiiat Ohnrch and St. Fatriokb. The number of vea^ belMglog to the port In 1800 war 
027 i and tbe ameimt n new nearly tbe aeme. The export trade b eenaideimblc in the mnal irtldm ef Inab 
temtecnn— cattily eem, butter, Ac ; but itc import trade ia by no nacena greet. 
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a martello tower, an ancient abbey, and a calm, though now deserted, hurbonr ' 
—for so long a per^ the landing-place upon Irish ground 

And if the tourSt will step ashore ** at Howth, he may, before he is half 
an hour in Ireland, visit some of the most striking and interesting objeets in 
the country:— a ruined church, a very ancient castle, some druidic remains, 
a village, dignified with the name of " town *’ essentially Irish, in its half- 
desolate character ; and, standing beside the wail that surrounds the Bailey 
lighthouse, he may gaze 
over the wide ocean, or 
looking to the right, 
admire the beautiful 
scenery that borders 
Dublin Bay ; and on the 
left, the famous little 
island called “ Ireland’s 
Eye beyond it the re- 
nowned isle of Lambay, 
and, some forty miles 
north of the spot on 
which he stands, the 
clearly-defined and bold 
outlines of the Moume mountains f. Let us first enter the andent abbey 



* The harbour wu for a tenet of yeart the ttation for the Dublin paehett« It wat ooutruetad at a oott 
to the country of nearly half a million tterling ; having been oommenced in 1807, and completed in two yean, 
under the tupenntendence of the late John Rennie, Etq. . but tmee the conttruction of Eingetown Haibow, 
that of Howth hat been entirely deterted. On the eatt pier it a lighthome, diqilaying a red Mr. 

Sargent hat introduced it into hit tketch of the town. The grand hghtheow ef Howth, heweeer, atandl on 
a tmall penintulated rock, at the eutem eitremity, called from iu yerdnre ** the Green Bailey.” Been ttam 
every point of view, it it an object of exceeding intweat and beauty. Ita form it that of a frottrated cone, 
tupporting a lantern which exhibiU a fixed bright light. The illumination, according to the ayttem new 
generally adopted by the Trinityhoute, it produced by a tet of reflectort ground to the parabolic fbnn, in the 
fod of which twenty laige oil-lampt tf e placed : an outer gallery, lightly but teeurely railed, inmKindi the 
dome. The light it one hundred and ten feet above the level of the tea ; and it viuble at a diitanee of aeTanteen 
nanticil milea in dear weather. Our work eontalnt an engraviug of it, from the pendl of Mr. Craawtdc. 
The Bailey lighthouae wat erected by the Ballatt-botrd of Dublin in 1814 ; " the Howth lig^t” fbimerly 
itood on a hoi more to the north, and at an elevation of three hundred feet above tea levd ; it wat found ftwn 
ita extreme height to be often involved in donda and miat, and wat therefore abendoned. 

t ** The bald and nearly inraUted promontory called the HQl of Hovrth,” writea Mr. Petifo,*'whidi forma 
the north-eoatem termlaua of the Bay of Dublin, would in itaelf anpply abundant materlale for a tepogiipfaiad 
volome— end a meat intaceatinf wo^ it nd^ be made. For the geoleglat, boteniM, end uetnnlbt, ft 
hae an abondant atoie of attnctiona; while ita vuiona andent monunenttof every demand age, from dm 
regal fortveaa, the aepnldiral eaim, and the eNmlcoc of Pagan time^ to the early Ofaiiatian oratory, the nbbey 
and the harpnial hall of later yean, would anpply an equally ample atoek of materlala f« the antlfamy nnd tba 
hlatorian.** 
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of Howth; and postpone our progress up the Liffey awhile, to notice its ro- 
mantic history ; and that of its heroic founders, whose ^scendants still hold 
the lands they won with their swords ; retaining for above six hundred 
years the property they acquired, “ without increase or diminution,” — and, 
observes Dr. Walsh, “ wc may also add, without improvement or altera- 
tion.” The abbey, or rather church, for of its monastic rank there are no 
authentic proofs, is dedicated to the Virgin, and is said to have been erected 
by the St. Lawrences early in the thirteenth century ; here, from time to time, 
the mortal remains of the “ bold barons ” have been laid ; and the aisles are 
crowded with relics that bear records of their prowess*. The church, like 
many of the sacred edifices erected in “ troublous times,” was constructed for 
defence as well as for purposes of religion. It is defended by a battlemented 
rampart, which on one side impends over the sea, and on the other over a 
deep fosse. Of the ancient ‘'college” there are som^" remains — a hall, a 
kitchen, and a few cells ; until lately they afforded shelter to several poor 

* The original name of the family it aaid to have been Triitram — and lU great founder a knight of “ the 
Round Table." The name vaa changed in conaequence of the vow of one of ill membcn, who fought with 
the Danes at Clontarf, to amume that of hia patron aaint, if he obtained the virtory. Tbia he did, and waa 
thence called Bt. Lawrence. In the year 1177, when Sir John de Courey was commanded into Ireland, he 
entered into an agreement with Sir Armoricua Tnatraro, a worthy knight, and h» brother-in-law, that ** what- 
ever they should win in any land, either by service or otherwise, they should divide between them.*' They landed 
at Howth, where they were opposed by the Inab, whom they defbated; the victory being munly attributable 
to the valour and skill of Amorey, the title and lands of Howth were allotted to him , but they were dearly 
purchased, for he lost in the encounter ** seven sons, uncles, and nephews.** The bridge of Evora, where the 
battle IS said to have been fought, crosses a mountain stream, that falls into the sea on the north side of 
Howth, nearly opposite the west end of Ireland’s Eye. In clearing out the foundation for the new pariah 
church, erected a few years ago near this spot, a quantity of bones were discovered scattered over an extensive 
space : and, in the neighbourhood, on antique anvil, with bridle-bits and other parts of horse harness. The 
knights continued their conquests in various parts of Ireland ; but in 1189, on the reoal of Do Conroy from 
the government, the Irish resolved upon an effort to regain their country. Sir Amorey being then in 
Gonnanght, wu advertised, by letters from Dr Courey, of his removal and danger, and desired to huteu to 
his asaistanoe ; accordingly, he set out, attended by thirty knights and two hundred footmen, in order to join 
hia friend, but O’Connor, king of Connaught, understanding his design, assembled all his forces to intercept his 
maich, and, unperoeived, sunounded his devoted band. Sir Amorey animated his men lesolutdy to attack 
the enemy, but the horsemen seeming inclined to preserve themselves by flight, he cried out, ** Who will may 
save his life by flight on hoiiebaok if he eon, but assuredly my heart will not suflfor me to leave these, my 
poor friends, in tbdr necessity, with whom 1 would sooner die in honour than live with you In dishonour." 
At the same time he thrust through his horse with his sword, saying, He should never serve ^sinst them 
with whom he had so worthily and truly served before.*’ His example wu followed by all Ae horaamen, 
except two young gentlemen, whom he ordered to stand oi the next hill to su the battle, and aitor It WU 
ever to carry the news to his brother, whidi they aecordini^ did, and fesdflq^ all the aheumatanees of the 
tteasution. Thb done, he engaged the enemy, aaid to be twenty thousand strong, u desperately, that one 
tbouMnd were slain ; but being overpowered by numbers, be and his party periahed to a man. ** liras," my 
the old cihronielen, " thu died Sir Amorey Tiistium, who, among a tbouiand knji^li, ml^t ba ehoaeh for 
baanty and heroie eenragn— for humility and eenrtmy to his inrerior»-.^ykldtaf to none but In the way of 
ganfiMt.” Bndi b the hiatory of the fint Baron Howtb ; tbora nevorma an attaindot in tbo fondly ; ud 
tbo p taaan t aarl ia the twontyninth lepiewntative of the endent bereny. 
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families. The ruins of another building— « small ora.tory dedicate to 


Fenton, exist a li^ to the west of 
the castle. The c^e, for so many 
ages the residence of the noble 
family, retains but little of its 
original character It has been 
altered at various periods, according 
to the wishes or wants of its propri- 
etors, and with far more regard to 
convenience than to architectural 
skill and beauty * 

“ Ireland’s Eye ” is a small 
island, about a mile from the 
northern shore of Howth; in the 



centre of which is the ruin of a church dedicated to St. Nessan. The church 


was very small, about twelve feet by twenty-four in the interior ; the walls. 



composed of rough peb- 
bles and fragments of 
flint, give evidence of the 
most remote antiquity. 
There are no traces of 
windows ; and a great pe- 
culiarity in its structure 
is, that the porch and bell- 
tower are at the east end ; 
this porch is vaulted— the 
arch (semi-circular) is com- 


posed of squared blocks of that description of stone called calpe, which is 


* The oaiUe oontiuii Mrenl mtemting leUn of eatiquity , •mong othen, the ewoid iridek Su 
Tnatnm u lald to have wou the notory -mt Clontuf , and the bellt which formerly belosged to the itbliey. 

Theae belU," wntea Dr Walah, ** were diaooTered by accident.’* When the now ohardi-~a pnity tad 
graceful atructnre— was built, and it became neoeaeary to yroTide a bell for it, aeme one called to mnd a 
tradition that the old onea exlited aomewhero about the eaatle. They were Bought fornnd found t a&d, eery 
properly, preaenred by Lord ^wth aa objecta of ouiiodty. They are •* about two foot and jk half la lM%ht, 
and onq foot and a half in dhfidter at the baae.” A ohignlar and fomaatie legoiid la atfoehod to Howth 
OaaUo.^ Wo borrow it flrem Dr. WaUh« *• Hie eelobrnted Qiaiia UUlo, or OracoD*!!^, noted for her 
piratifol depredations In the coign of Bhmboth, returning on « certain time from Bn^mid, when die had 
paid a viart to the wgmqnoon, landed at Sovth, and i»roaeadad to the cattle. It was dm hour ef dinner- 
hot thogateawara ahut. tfoockpd at an anUmon So repngnant to her notiona of Wah kaapItaUtp, aha 
inoiadlatdy jBOoeaded to the ahtoiftitato the youiii lord waatontoto,aiidaitangthedilld, aha ftohnfced with 
Um,aadBai]adtoOonnao^,WteoJiar ownoaada ataed. JUtoraUma, howanr, ahotaaMndfoaeUUl, 
wifo tim espnaa atipufotion the* Ihe itoM ko thMwn open wh«t the ftmlly wontto dtaniff.^ piatotto 

whUh h obaerrad to thla day." 
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said to be almost peculiar to the district of Dublin, and must have been 


brought from the main-land — the stones are re 
cemented *. 


gularlyrranged and well 


’ We return to the Bay ; and leaving to the left the pretty island of Dalkey, 
enter the channel, between two huge sand-banks called, from the perpetual 

roaring of the sea that rolls over 



them, the Bulls,’* north and south. 
But the place of ordinary debark- 
ation is Kingstown, formerly Dun- 
leary, which received its modern 
name in honour of His Majesty 
George the Fourth, who took ship- 
board here on leaving Ireland in 
1821. To commemorate the event of 
the king’s visit, an obelisk was erect- 
ed on the spot where he last stood ; 
with an inscription setting forth the 
fact. The harbour of Kingstown is 
safe, commodious, and exceedingly 
picturesque f. From the quay at 
which the passengers land, the rail- 
way carriages start, and convey 


passengers, a distance of seven miles, in about twenty minutes to the terminus. 


* The Tiew from thii tiny ulud ii nwgnlflcent In the extreme. We beirow n dMoription of it from «n 
nnonymoui writer : — Pieced exactly oppoilte the berbonr of Howth, the nigged promontory of Don Crim- 
them appeen to the left, breastinf the auige In ell Ita aarage grandenr — the modem rail-road now winding up 
ita ateep dechrity— m front the lighthonae, harbour, town, and mined abbey church — backed by the aenied 
mountain ndge. To the right, the proud baronial oaatle of the St. Lawreneea, emboaaed In wa||, from 
which the modaat ateeple of the pariah ehnreh peepa forth — Mi gradually dnking, or abmptljnReaklng 
down Into the lew neck that joina it to the highly oultimted level of FIngal— ^t level dotted with ita marka 
of human life— the ahore trending away to the weat and north, on whioh appeara the flaking vilL^ of 
Baldoyle, with ita tiny fleet of hookera the hay, enlivened by- the glancing mile of the fleet entter, or anrged 
by the propelling wboala of the rapid ateamer ; whila over and beyond, to the aonth, riae the Wicklow monn- 
taina, their haaea haay and Indiatinet from the amoke of thonmnda of haUtationa, and dielr iadented anmndta 
aeemiqg to blend and to haimoaiae with the Mne aky above them— altagoAer ferming a panomna of 
nuivaned beauty and magnifleenee.** 

t The flrat atone of tUa extanaive, and enpemiM, wwk wna laid in 1817, by Lord Whitworth, then 
Viceroy of Irelaad. ** The pier according to the Flctnio of Dublin, “ extenda 2,800 feet, and la at the haae 
two hnndied feet In breadth } It tarminatea in a naady perpendienlar feee on the aide of fee harhenf , and an 
Indined plane townida the aea. A quay flfty feet wide nma along the anmml^ profectad by a pai^ eight 
fliet h%h on fee ontaide | then la a beacon to nmik the barbeu. Olcaato Aepfei4ead,th«n la twciktHblirfeet 
4apA of water, at the lowcat apringa, wUdi it la calculated will allow a fUgMa of ihirtj^ gana, cr an Indiar 
man of a%fat handled tana, to take refrigc within ita iadcaont and at two haara' flood them la wafer anflMont 
tefleataoavoBfe-fenr. Towaida lha chon, the depth gradnlly Imaana to flfraen or ahitaon feat.** 
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WitBin a few hundred yircU of the centre of the city* ; leaying to the right 
a long and narrow range of stone- work, known as the South W all, which runs 
for above three miles into the sea, and nearly midway in which is an apology 
for a battery, called “the Pigeon-house,” — but keeping in sight all the 
way the opposite coast, speckled with villages, and beautifully varied by 
alternate hill and dale. 

The sti anger cannot fail to receive a most agreeable impression of Dublin, 
no matter in what part of it, out of the mere suburbs, he chances to be set 
down ; for its principal streets and leading attractions lie within a comparatively 
narrow compass ; and his attention is sure to be fixed upon some object worthy 
of observation — to be succeeded, almost immediately, by some other of equal 
note. If he arrive sea-ward he will have fully estimated the magnificence of 
the approach, which nature has formed, and which art has improved ; and there 
is scarcely one of the roads that conduct to it, on which he will not have journeyed 
through beautiful scenery, and obtained a fine view of the city as he nears it. 
But we must place him, at once, nearly in its centre — upon Carlisle Bridge ; 
perhaps from no single spot of the kingdom can the eye command so great a 
number of interesting points. He turns to the north and looks along a noble 
street, Sackville Street ; midway, is Nelson’s Pillar, a fine Ionic column, 
surmounted by a statue of the hero ; directly opposite to this is the Post-office, 
a modern structure built in pure taste ; beyond, is the Lying-in Hospital, and 
the Eotunda ; and, ascending a steep hill, one of the many fine squares ; to the 
south, he has within ken the far-famed Bank of Ireland, and the XJniveraity ; 
Lo the west, the Four Courts — the courts of law — and the several bridges ; to 
the east, the Custom-house, a superb though a lonesome budding, tind the 
quays. Towering above all, and within his ken, wherever it is directed, are 
numerous steeples, of which no city, except theEptletropoliB of Shglend^can 
boast ' many. In fact, nearly all the greaitlatleMtibBe'of DuUin may^bi seen 
from t6is single spot. ^ » 

These public buildings we shsU proceed to describe ; but, as wg have 
intimated, we must do so very briefly. And, first, the “ College.” 

The Dublin University differs ^om the univeoraities of Oxford aUd Cam- 
bridge in being limited to a single college, ^ere are some advantages in 
having a University and a College co-extensive ; but they are overbalanced 
by the consequent absence of emulation — as necessary to communities as to 
individuals — and by an obvious tendency, in such a state of things, to render 
the national resources of the University subservient to the private interests 

* The Dublin udEiogetOwn Ruliroj «u opened for the public on the 17th December, 1834 ; but tMs 
not finished the entire dietHioe until the jeer lBiS7. 
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of the College. It is highly to the credit of the rulers of Trinity College'fl^ 
they have strenuously exerted themselves to avert these evils; they have 
opened their educational course, their university degrees and their university 
honours, to pupils of all religious denominations ; Roman Catholics and dis- 
senters are only excluded from offices belonging to the Collegiate corporation. 
Thus, while on the one hand the circumstances of the Institution have tended 
to restrict the University, its rulers, on the other, have done every thing which 
their charters would allow to render the College national. 

The distinction between the University and the College is very rarely 
noticed ; in common parlance they are confounded together, and hence many 
circumstances in the Institution appear anomalous which might easily be 
explained if reference were made to its two-fold character. One of these, and 
the hrst that will strike an English visitor, is that residence is not enforced on 
the students. The collegiate establishment is not adeq uate to meet the wants 
of the University, and hence attendance on examinations is substituted foi 
the keeping of terms. In this instance the University absorbs the College, 
and renders it impossible to apply the rules of educational discipline which are 
strictly enforced in England. Residents are obliged to attend lectures, 
chapels, and commons ; but the fines for non-attendance at chapel are re- 
mitted to dissenters and Roman Catholics ; and the latter arc excused 
from commons during Lent. Non-residents arc only rcquiied to appear at 
the term examinations, of which there are three in the year. It may be 
taken as an average that two-thirds of the students are non-resident; theie- 
fore, the amount of accommodation provided for students, appears singularly 
scanty to those accustomed to the colleges and halls of Cambridge and 
Oxford. 

The College was foundeifi by Elizabeth a. d. 1591 ; its charter was con- 
firmed and extended by James I., who conferred upon it the privil%e of 
returning two members to the Irish parliament. Additional privileges were 
granted by Charles I., George lY. and Queen Victoria. To the present 
queen, the Fellows are indebted for liberty to marry without being deprived 
of their fellowships, and the advantage taken of the boon sufficiently proves 
how earnestly it was desired. At the time of the Union, the College was 
restricted to the return of one member ; among the changes made by the 
Reform Bill was the right of returning two members : but at the same time the 
elective franchise, previously limited to the corporation of the College, the 
fellows and scholars, was extended to all the members of the University who 
had graduated as Masters of Arts or taken any higher degrees. This was 
virtually a disfranchisement of the College, gifA a tranafer of the right of 
voting to the University. ^ 



The front of the College faces Dame-street, and by its architectural beauty 
harmonizes with the magnificent structure formerly occupied by the Irish Par- 
liament. On entering the quadrangle, a visitor is struck by the happy effect 
of the Chapel and Examination-hall, both of which were designed by Sir W. 
Chambers. Each has in front a fine colonnade of Corinthian pillars. The 



chapel is not quite adequate to the accommodation of the students, and the 
effect of the interioi is greatly injuicd by side-galleries suppoitcd by cast-iion 
pillais. But the Examination-hall more than compensates foi the defects of 
the Chapel. Its principal ornament is a maible monument eroded to the 
memory of Piovost Baldwin, who at his death, in 1758, bequeathed a legacy 
of £80,000 to the University. The exteiior of the Refectoiy does not attract 
or desene much notice, but the Library is a noble building, faced with 
granite and ornamented with a balustrade of singular beauty * 

The couise of study in the Dublin Urtiversity is three-fold, including 
classics, mathematical and physical science, and nJfcntal and moral science ; 
every student must ha\e exhibited a competentJUquaintance with all three 
courses before answering for his degree; hence Dublin graduates possess 
generally more varied information, though not, perhaps, so deep a knowledge 
of paiticular blanches, as the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Prizes for proficiency in modern languages have been recently given by 

• On entenng the librarj through tho folding doors at the head of the stairs, the visitor has before him a room 
210 feet long, 41 broad and 40 high, the largest room used as a library in Europe. It is divided into 
compartments by oak parbtions, each terminated by fluted Corinthian pillars. These are surmounted by 
a cornice and balustrade of carved oak, forming the front of a gallery which is continued quite round the 
loom. The number of volumes in the library is about 150,000. The present librarian, tho Rev. Dr Todd, 
has zealously exerted himself to render tho collection eomplote, especmlly lu foreign literature. In the 
eastern pavihon is another collection of books called the Fagel Library, amounting to 20,000 volumes ; it vraa 
the property of the 1<'ngo1 fiimily, and was removed to London from Holland iii 1704, upon the invasion of 
that country by the Frciieh. Tho MSS room eontams manj valuable manuscripts. 
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the heads of the University ; and there are also annual prizes for a course of 
Theology, for Theological Essays, extempore speaking, reading the Liturgy, 
and compositions in Greek, Latin and English, verse and prose. There are 
also annual medals for the best answerers in the three University courses. 
In consequence of the cheapness of Dublin University, the admissibility 
of dissenters and the permission of non-residence, it is much frequented 
by English students, especially from Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire. 
Many of these become resident in Dublin during their course, and we speak 
from personal knowledge when we assert that this circumstance has had 
considerable influence in cementing the union between the two countries. 
The corporation of the College consists of the Provost, the Senior Fellows, 
the Junior Fellows, and the Scholars. The Provost is appointed by the 
crown; it is not necessary lliat he should be a member of the University, 
though generally the appointment is conferred on e of the Fellows. A 
vacancy at the board of the seven senior fellows is supplied by the co- option 
of one of the juniois. The Junior Fellows are elected after a severe public 
examination, which lasts four days. The seventy scholars arc elected for 
classical merit only, but it is believed that scholarships in science are contem- 
plated. There is no restriction as to place of birth or education in the 
election of fellows and scholars. Three schools arc attached to the University, 
the theological, the medical, and the school of civil engineering, of which the 
last has been only just opened. Dublin is deservedly proud of its school in 
divinity ; four more able professors than the Rev. Dr. Wall, in Biblical Hebrew, 
the Rev. G. S. Smith, in Biblical Greek, and the Rev. Doctors Elrington and 
O’Brien, in Divinity, could not be found in Europe *. The medical school in 
Dublin possesses European fame ; it is not necessary for those who attend it 
to pass through the University, but no persons can obtain medical degrees 
who have not previously graduated in arts. The school of civil engineers has 
but recently commenced its operations, but the course of education proposed 
and the high character of the lecturers appointed, aflPord strong reasons for 
believing that it will prove an honour to the college and a benefit to the com- 
munity. It was for a long time customary to consider University professor- 
ships as the peculiar property of Fellows of the College, and to a certain extent 
it was desirable that this should be the case ; but there was some danger that 
several professorships, such as those ' of civil law, modern history, oratory, 

* Tho college ii, however, justly proud of its mathomBtical men.” James M'Cullagh, LL.D., tlic 
present Professor of Mathematics, is better known and more often quoted, on tho Continent, than any other 
professor in Great Britain. The recent discoveries in the science of optics, so honourable to Trinity College, 
have been mainly the result of his labours, in conjuncUon with Professors Lloyd and Sir W. Hamilton. 
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natural liistory, &c,, might degenerate into mere sinecures. Recently the 
academic senate has extended its range of choice, and appointed gentlemen to 
professorships who were not members of the College corporation. Sir W. 
}L?milton, the present, and Bishop Brinkley, the late professor of Astronomy ; 
Mr. Butt, the professor of Political Economy, and the Rev. W. A. Butler, 
professor of Moral Philosophy, never belonged to the body of Fellows. 
It is said that extensive historical courses arc about to be added to the general 
studies of the University, and that the professorships will be similarly open 
to persons who have not obtained fellowships. An astronomical and a 
magnetic observatory are connected with the University. The latter is under 
the direction of the Rev. 11. Lloyd, who deservedly holds a foremost rank 
among European men of science in this branch of physical investigation. 
Tlie arquibition of modern languages has become very popular among the 
students, and is wisely encouraged by the heads of the University. This is 
an improvement of recent date, and wc have asccitained that it has had the 
effect of trebling the sale of foreign books in Ireland. The classical researches 
of the Germans and the mathematical analyses of the French are familiar to 
all “ the I cading men ” in the college, and the classical examination papers are 
every term taking a wider and wider range in aichceology and criticism. 

Voluntary absociations for mutual improvement have for more than a 
century been formed among the students, but the violence of party spirit 
compelled the governors of the College to watch them with a jealous eye 
lest they should degenerate into mere debating societies or political rlubs. 
The most celebrated of these was the old Historical Socit ty, in which many 
of the Irish orators who obtained high rank in the senate, in the pulpit, 
or at the bar, were first disciplined in the art of speaking. 

Our limits do not permit us to cuter farther into this subject, or to comment 
upon the vai’ious opinions, pronounced by opposite authorities, upon the effects 
of the system of education pursued in Trinity College. Whether genius is 
either created or fostered there, while learning is promoted and rewarded — 
whether the very large incomes of the Fellows impair their utility ; whether 
the severe course of study to which they are subjected previous to election 
exhausts the mind so as to require afterwards a whole life of repose ; whether 
the “ rich prizes ” to be won there demand the exercise of ** labour and 
memory rather than of intellect — and are obtained by “ drudges ” more often 
than by “ great men ” — or whether the “ dust of the schools ” obscures, and in 
time tarnishes, the intellectual brightness of its students ; — are questions that 
have been often canvassed, based upon the facts that “they are not the 
brightest men of the country, or of the university, who obtain fellowships 
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and that its Fellows have contributed little to augment, or enhance in value, 
the stole of knowledge available to mankind*. It is very essential, however, 
to remark, that nearly all the recent advantages opened to students have 
arisen fiom widening the distinction between the College and the University; 
hence we may believe that the foundation of a second college, for which pro- 
vision is made in one of the charters, would be a national benefit. It was once 
proposed to establish three additional colleges in the respectiv e chief towns of 
Ulster, Connaught, and Munster, which, with the existing Tiinity College, 
should be component paits of the metropolitan University, but which at the 
same time should open tlieii- lectuies and departmental schools to students of 
the middle classes, to whom infoimation would be valuable and a university 
degiee useless The plan has this obvious recommendation, that it would 
very slightly intcrfeie with existing regulations, and that it might be carried 
into effect ■without any outlay of public money beyond the first outfit. 



The Bank of Ireland — the “ Parliament House "before “ the Union" — is 
uriivei sally classed among the most perfect examples of Biitish architecture 


* Ilcnrc Dublin UnivcrBity tioe bfcn Barcosticiill) tcrmtil *'tbc iilunt bihUt but tlie (IrpresBcd state ut 
luluiid, AB regordid ^ciunroand liteiatiirc, until very rcrontly, should bi borne in mind ; nnd also the ciicourage- 
nunt and asiiBtnnrr usuolly given at Oxford und Cambridge to autliois coiintrUd with the UiiivcrBities, who 
engage 111 tlic production of costly works, tbe unulation of wbitb must be, iiccotBaiily, limited , and ccrUinly 
inHiifflriont to p.i) tb( ixjicnscR of iIkii publication. Ilitlirito, tbe only medium by which the diBiovoiiPS of 
learned men (onnrctcd with Tnnit} College havi boon made known to the public is, “ the Tninsnctions of tin 
KiiihI lush Aindcini.’ 
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in the kingdom ; and indeed is, perhaps, unsurpassed in Europe. Yet, 
strange to say, little or nothing is known of the architeet — the history of the 
graceful and beautiful structure being wrapt in obscurity almost approaching 
to mystery*. It is built entirely of Portland stone, and is remarkable 
for an absence of all meretricious ornament, attracting entirely by its pure and 
classic, and rigidly simple, architecture. In 180J3 it was purchased from 
government by the governors of the Bank of Ireland, who have since sub- 
jected it to some alterations with a view to its better application to its present 
purpose ; these changes however have been effected without impairing its 
beauty either externally or internally ; and it unquestionably merits its repu- 
tation as “the grandest, most convenient, and most extensive edifice of the 
kind in Europe f-” 1 1 is impossible even for a stranger to stand beside, or walk 

* The liiHtnnann of Dublin arc Hingulaily uuBatisfnctnry upon this head. Wc Irarn from them only that 
“ the 1*iii1i!iini'iit ITiiiiscunH begun to be built, during the adminiitmtion of John Lord Carteret, in the year 
1729 ; diiil \rd8 exemted tindei the inspection of Sir Kdwanl Lovcl Pearce, engineer and Burveyor general ; 
but ronipluled hv Arilnir Dohbn, Ui«q., his Biicresaur, ulioiit Uie year 1729.'* Dr. Waluli — usually bo search- 
ing in liih in(|iiiiies, uiid mi minute as to foctn — tells ub no more than iruriis the liiBtorian who preceded him, 
and wlio makes no mention of “ Mr. CaBsoll or Custell,” the areliitcct to whom the building is usiiiilly 
iiltribiitcd, but of whom very little ib known ” Mr. Brewer BtatcB, but does not give Ins authority, that 
Ml. CasBcll did not visit lieluiid until the ycai 1773, nearly fifty years after the structure was commenced. 
Jt IB n grievous cmI that so iiiiich apathy Bhoiild hove existed upon surli ft subject — that the pome of the 
nri'bitcct should have been lost within littlo more than a century, and that posthumous fame should bo 
denied to one who had nobly earned it. Wliocvor bo was, it is clear that be was content with supplying the 
designs uiid instructions without superintending the woik in its progress , some needy iimii, porliups, wlm 
oppicssed with poverty was tempted to remain in the barkground, and sell both liis genius and his glory to 
“ tlie Eiigineci and Suivcyoi CJoneral." The subject is one that impemtively calls for some inquiiy — wo 
earnestly eoniiucnd it to the clini^o ot the Royal Irish Academy. In 1785, Mi . James Qandoii, architect, 
w.is cuiplojed, 111 III del to ilfect u more convenient entrance for the Peers, to adil to the building an “ East 
Fionl and a noble portiio ol six Corinthian columns was elected ; the old portico, however, was of Ionic 
columns; n very iiulcfuisiblc incongruitj ; for which the nrcliilcrt is siiid to have thus accounted A 
gentleman passing wlien the workmen vere placing the Corintliinn capitals on the columns, struck by the 
injudicious mixture of oidtvs, inquired ‘wliut order was thatl’ upon which Mr. Gandon, who wos by, 
replied, — ‘ A very substantial order, for it was tin older of the House of Loids.’ " 

+ The gland portico m College-green (>>hich oui print represents) extends 147 feet, is of the Ionic order, 
and tliough destitute of the usual arehilectural decorations, “ derives all its beauty from a simple impulse of 
fine art, and is one of the few instanros of form only, expressing true sjmmetry." The tympanum of the 
pediment in front lias in the centre the royal arms, and on its apex a figure of Hibernia, with Commerce on 
her left hand, and Fidelity on her right. The pediment over the east front is also ornamented with statues 
of Fortitude, Justice, and Liberty. The interior of this lupeih edifice fully corresponds with the majesty of 
its external appenraneo. While used as a senate-house, tho middle dooi under the portico led directly to the 
House of Commons, passing throngh a grout hull called the Court of Requests. Tho Commons-room formed 
a circle, 55 feet in diameter, inscribed in a square. The seats were disposed around the rooo. in concentric 
circles, rising above each other. A rich licimspherical dome, supported by sixteen Corinthian columns, 
crowned tho whole. Between tho pillars a narrow gallery was handsomely fitted up for the ronveuicncc of 
the public A licautiful corridor communicatod by three doors with the committee-rooms, cofleo-rooms, Ac. 
The House of Lords, to tho right of tho Commons’, is also a noble apartment, ornamented at each end with 
Connthtan columns. An entablature goes round tho room, covered with a rich trunk ceiling, and in a circular 
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by its walls, and “ bills of lading ** would startle almost as much as the drapery 
of a banshee. The interior is now divided into several public offices, of which 
the Stamp-office is the principal. 

Very different in aspect is “ the Four Courts,” in the hall of which there 
is a perpetual buzz, like the growling of an incipient volcano. The building 
which contains the several Irish courts of law, was commenced by the 
architect, Mr. Thomas Cooley, in 1786; and in consequence of his death, 
continued by Mr. James Gandon. It is situated on the north side of the 
Liffey* ; and is an exceedingly beautiful and attractive object, seen either from 
an adjacent point, or from a distance. 

Of the other buildings the most important is “ the Post-office,” the 
fiist stone of which w'as laid in 1815. It was built after a design by Mr. 
Francis Johnson, and is one of the finest and most convenient public structures 
in the kingdom f ; the College of Surgeons may be ranked next; and next, 
the Lyiijg-in Hospital. 


* ** Tlie whole edifices of the law courts and the law offices together (we borrow from Dr. Walsh) form 
an oblong rcctonglc of four hundred and forty feet in front to the nver, and one hundred and seventy feet 
deep to the rear. The centre pile, one hundred and forty feet square, divides off the law offices, and forms 
two court-yards, one to the cast, the other to the west, which courts nre shut out from the street by handsome 
screen walls, perforated hy aichos (defaced, by the way, by Hues of old-book stalls).’' The middle structure 
rontoins the “ Four Courts ” of judicature, Chaneery, King’s Dench, Exchequer, and Common Fleas. On 
the pediment over the portico stands the statue of Moses, with hgures representing Justice on the one bend, 
and Morey on the other. On the eomers of the building, ovor the coupled pilosten, are sitting statues of 
Wisdom and Authoritj . To have a clear conception of tho disposition of the various apartments of the 
inside,” writes Mr. Jaiiios Maltou, ** as they aru arranged aiound the circular hall, it is necessary first to 
conceive the plan well, vrhich may he distinctly delineated m the imagination, by figuring a circle of sixty- 
four feet diameter, in the cun tic of a square of one hundred and foity foot, with tin* tour courts radiating from 
tho ciicle to the angles of tho square.” Thu various offices oenupy the spaces between the courts. Tho Hull 
is surrounded by Corinthian columns. From the attic spnngs the dome— seen in Mr. Creawick'a view, and 
forming a conspicuous object from all parts of tho city. In this dome are the eight windows by which the 
hall 18 lighted ; and between these windows are eight colossal Btatiies in alto ft/jevo^-emblematic of 
Liberty, Justice, Wisdom, Low, Piudonec, Mercy, Eloquence, and Punishment. There ore alsoboaso rilievo 
medallions of the pnncipal law-givers of the world, and tablets representing the most interesting events in 
legal history, os tho granting of Magna Charta, &c. The ruinous houses in Pill-lane, which heretofore 
deformed tho bock of this structure, have heeu within the last few years thrown down, and magnificent and 
apacious additions built. The principal of these are tho Rolls Court, the Nisi Prius Court, and the Court of 
the Commissioners of Bankrupts — a library for tbc use of the bar, and two large rooms for the convenience 
of attorneys for a coffee-room. 

t The PosUoffleo is 228 feet in front, 150 in depth, and fifty feet (three stories) in height, to the 
top of the comice. In front is a grand portico, eighty feet in length, consisting of a pediment, supported 
by six massive pillars, of tho Ionic order. This pediment is surmounted by three finely executed 
statues, representing Hibernia resting on her spear and harped shield ; Mercury, with his caducous and 
purse; and Fidelity, with her finger on her lips, and a key in the other hand. The tympaiinm of the 
peiUment is decorated with the royal arms, and a fine balustrade surmounts the cornice all round the top, 
giving an elegant finish to, the whole. This edifice is built of mounuin granite, except the portico, which is 
of Portland stone. 
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There are many public buildings of great architectural beauty in the city 
besides those we have mentioned, but we must be content with reference — 
and that a slight one only — to the more remarkable. It will be observed that 
of all these edifices there are none, except the College, much above a century 
old. “ The Castle,” however, is of great antiquity. Its history is, in fact, 
the history of Dublin. To trace the progress of the city from the period 
when a band of invaders destroyed it by fastening matches to the tails of 
swallows, and so communicating fire to the thatched roofs of the houses, to 
its present extensive size and fine architectural character, would be a task-^ 
however interesting — that would far exceed our limits. But some notices 
of it are absolutely necessary ; and for these we shall be indebted to our 
friend Dr. Walsh — drawing, indeed, largely upon him through the whole 
of this Number, and availing ourselves of his kind assistance in cases where 
changes have occurred since the publication of his work . 

The period of the foundation of the city, and the ctjnnology of its name, 
are both involved in obscurity f. The geographer Ptolemy, who flourished 
A.i). 140, places a town under neaidy the same parallel, and calls it “ Civitas 
Eblanaj” and towards the close of the second century there are records of 
contests between certain Irish kings for its possession, as a place “ commodious 
for traffic and fishing.” It is more than probable, however, that its commerce 
and fortifications were both derived from the Danish sea-kings, by whom it 
was settled and strengthened prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion ; but that 
in the year 964, it had assumed some importance is evidenced by the preface 
to king Edward’s Charter dated in that year, where it is styled “ the most 
noble city of Dublin.” In the year 1014, the Danish power in Ireland was 
for a time eflTectually destroyed by a league of the native Irish princes, 
headed by the famous king Bricn Boro, Boromc, or BoroimheJ; during 

* “ Tlie Iliatory of the City of Dublin, fiom tho EariiuBl Accounta to tbu Present Time.” 2 voIb. 4to. 
pp. 1348. Published in 1818, with numerous illustrations. Tho woilt was commenced by Mr. Warburton, 
keeper of the records of Birmingham Tower ; and the Rev. James Whitolaw, vicar of St. Cuthenue’s. The 
deaths of both these gentlemen while the work was in progress, but in a very unfinished state, consigned the duty 
of continuing and completing it to the Rov. Dr. Walsh, then curate of Pinglas, of which he is now Viear. 

t The city is known in liistory by various names The Irish called it Drom-coll-coil— 4. e. tho brow of a 
hazel wood; another anaent name by which, according to Dr. Walsh, it is “known by the Irish to this 
day,*' is Dally-ath-cleath — i.e. tho town of the ford of hurdles, from s common practice of tho Irish, who used 
to make muddy rivers, such as the Liffey was, near its junetioD with tlie sea, and near hogs and marshes, 
fordable by moans of hurdles laid down whore they desired to pan. It was a rude substitute fur a bridge. 

The decisive contest with the Danes was fought at Clontarf, a village near Dublin, which skirts the 
harbour. The “strangers" were anisted by several of Uie native chieftains, at the bead of whom was tho 
king Sf Leinster. The battle was fought on Good Friday, and although it was for a long time doubtful, 
the Irish were at length conquerors ; but tho victory was iqddened by the loss of the good and brave 
monarrh and nearly all their leaders. 
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whose reign, it is said, so strictly were the laws administered, that a fair lady 
might travel from one end of the kingdom, with a gold ring on the top of a 
wand, in perfect security. The reader will call to mind one of Moore’s 
beautiful poems : — 

Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 

And a bright gold ring on lier wand she bore ; 

But oh ! her boauty waa far beyond 
Her sparkling gems and snow-white wand ” 

“ The strangers,” however, continued for above a century afterwards to 
keep possession of Dublin, of which they were sovereigns. Dr. W alsh 
gives a list of twenty-five of these Oastman kings, embracing a period 
from A. I) Sbii to 1170, when the city was conquered by the English, 
who I'orced the Danish monarch and his followers to abandon the 
kingdom *. 

With this event terminated the dominion of the sea-kings in Ireland — the 
Oastmen were never afterwards enabled to regain their Irish possessions; 
and those who continued in the country “ became quiet subjects to the 
English, and one people with them.” In 1173, Henry II., having received 
the submissions of the Irish chieftains and their king — the last king of Ireland, 
lloderick O’Connor — ^granted by charter the city of Dublin to his subjects 
of Bristol, to hold it “of him and his heirs, well and in peace, freely and 
quietly, fully and amply and honorably, with all the liberties and free customs 
which the men of Bristol have at Bristol.” 

The building of Dublin “ Castle ’’—for the residence of the Viceroys 

* The Anglo-Normaiii haviug oBtablithod themaolveB in Wexford, their ally Dormod McMorogh persuaded 
them to utluck Dublin, ol which they poBsesBcd themselveB on the twenty-fint of September 1170. The 
Insh king was utimulated upon this occasion more by a craving for vengeance than a dusire to add to bis 
posBOBBions, for the citizens ot Dublin had murdered his fatlior , and, as a fuithor insult, had buried the body 
m u dunghill with a dog. The Danish king escaped for the time ; but returning soon afterwords, he was 
taken and slain by the lush deputy (appointed by Strougbow) Miles do Cogan. It is related, that when the 
vanquished chieftain was brought before tho fioice Norman and his officers, ** he looked round him with 
ferocious pnde, and bode his conquerors resorvo their exultation for a day of final triumph that might never 
come." Tho threat cost him bis life ; ho was immediately beiieaded. His army were intercepted before they 
could reach their ships, and noaily tlie whole of them wore slam. Mac Torcall was attended by a 
Scandinavian giant, named John le Dane. Maurice Regan reports, that this nortliem Hector wo* of such 
enormous prowess, that with one blow of his battle-axe he could cut the thigh bones of the horsemen liku 
cheese, and their legs would fall off like so many cabbage stalks to the ground. He fell, however, by tho 
stronger arm of Miles de Cogan. A petty king of the name of Gille Mo Holmock, of Oastman descent, but 
who had adopted the manners, dress, and habita of the Irish, and who governed a distnet not fiir from Dubfiii, 
came and offered the English his assistance. •• No,” says Miles dc Cogan, in the pnde of his knighthood, 

** we won’t have your help 1 all we want you to do is this— if we beat the Danes cut off their retreat tb their 
ships, and help us to kill them ; and if wo bo defeated and are forced to fly, why, fiJl on us and cut our 
tlii'oats, sooner than let us bo taken prisoners by these {drates!" 
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letains the term — was commenced by Meilcr Fitzhenry, Lord Justice of 
Ireland, in 1205 ; and finished, fifteen years afterwards, by Henry de 
Loundres, archbishop of Dublin. The purpose of the structure is declared 
by the patent by which King Jolin commanded its erection : “ You have 
given us to undei stand that you have not a convenient place wherein our 
treasure maj be safely deposited; and foieasmuch, as well for that use as for 
many other-., a fortiess would be necessary for us at Dublin, we command 
you to erect a castle there, in such competent place as you shall judge most 
expedient, as well to cuib the city as to defend it if occasion shall so lequire, 
and that you make it as strong as you can with good and durable walls.” 
Accordingly it was occupied as a stiong fortress only, until the reign of 
Elizabeth, w’hen it became I he seat of the Irish government — the court being 

held, previously, at 
\ arious palaces in 
the city or its 
suburbs ; and in the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury Terms and 
Parliaments were 
both held within its 
walls. The Castle, 
however, has un- 
dergone so many 
and such various 
changes from time 
to time, as circum- 
stances justified the 
withdrawal of its 

defences, that the only portion of it which now bears a character of anti- 
quity is the Birmingham Tower • ; and even that has been almost entirely 
rebuilt, although it retains its ancient form. 

* The records of this tower — in modern times the State Paper Office — would afford materials for one 
of the most singular and romantic histones i ver published. It received its uamo, according to Dr. Wakh, 
not from the Do Biiminghams, who wire lords justices in ld21 and 1348 ; but from Sir Willism 
Birmingham, who was impnsoned there in 1331, with his son Waltei “the former woi taken out from 
thence and ixcciitid, the latter was pardoned os to life because he was in holy orders.” It was the ancient 
keep, or hallium, of the furiiess ; and uiis for a very long period the great state prison, in which were confined 
the resuliite or obstinate Milesian (hiefs, and tlie rebellious Anglo-Norman lords. Strong and well guarded 
aa It was, however, its nitiiatea contrived o( rasionnlly to escape fiom its durance. Some of the escapes which 
the historians have rccoided are remarkiihli and interesting, and none more so than that of Hugh O'Donnel, in 
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The Castle is situated on very high ground, nearly in the centre of the 
city ; the principal entrance is by a handsome gateway. The several buildings, 
surrounding two squares, consist of the lord lieutenant’s state apartments, 
guard-rooms, the offices of tlie chief secretary, the apartments of aides-du-camp 
and officers of the household, the offices of the treasury, hanaper, register, 
auditor-general, constabulary, &c. &c. The buildings have a dull and heavy 
character — no effort has been made at elegance or display — and however 
well calculated they may seem for business, the whole have more the 
aspect of a prison than a court. There is, indeed, one structure that contri- 
butes somewhat to redeem the sombre appearance of ** the castle ” — the 

Fruin Ins faiinrsiicg m Doticf^l, he hod intimatod (Icsigns of miiintaining hiB indopendence , in 
couH-(|iionce of whifli the lord jiiatito, Sii John I’orrot, laid a plot to obtain poBBOMiun of liia person. 
Ain'oidinply, iti the veal 15S7, a sliip was fitted out, and stowed with Spanish wiiio, and directed to sail to 
one of the liiu'biiiiis of Donegal. The vessel put into Lough Swilly, and cast anchor off the costlo of 
Duiidiin.ild, near Ituthniillan. The captain, diegiiist'd os a S|mniurd, proposed to traffic witli the jieople of the 
fuitrcsB, who bought and diunW until they became intoxicated. The people of the adjoining district did tlie 
same, and ull llic Biirroiiiiding Bopta of O’Doniiol, Me Swiney, and' O'Dogherty, i ntcred into dealings with 
tlio crafty wine-uicrcliuiil. O'Doniiel, among the rest, sent for luino of the wine, ami was infonned that 
tlicre was no more to sell, hut if the young prince would come on board the vessel, ho shoiilJ taste sonic of 
the clioircBt. The Imit tooU , tlie jiiincc, “ uveitukcn " liy dunk, was easily secured and conveyed a prisoner 
to Dublin. Here ho i(iiininedin custody for above three yenra. In the year lh91, ho and sonic of his 
followers descended by moaiiB of a lopc on the diiiwbndgo, ond trotting sate off from the fortress, they OBcnped 
towards tlie Wicklow monnianis, und reached tlie boidere of O’Toole’s country. There O’Donnel was 
obliged to stop— his shoes luid fallen off ins feet ; and, passing barefooted thiough the fum* and brakes that 
covered the hills, he soon broke down ; and hii> enmpatiioiis, consulting their own safety, left him witli the 
one fuitliful servant, who had assisted him and them to descend from the toaei. Tlie O’Tooles betrayed 
him; und he was again a prisoiior, under stiieter waid in ins old place of confinement. A second time, 
liowevor, he effected his escape, in company with other priwincrs, Arthur and ifenry O’Neil. They 
endeavoured to reach the Wicklow rastnessos of Glen Muliir. “ lu the early penod of thoir flight, they were 
separated from Henry O’Neil, and as night advanced, Aithur O’Neil, being a heavj und inactive man, was 
obliged to give over, aVA he laid down drowsily, and slept the sleep of death. Young O’Dounel got a little 
further, statiuiied himself under a projecting rock, in order to shelter himself from the snow hurricanes that 
swept the hills, and scut his scrvmt to Glen Malur, Feogh Mr. Hugh, on the arrival of the servant, sent 
hiB people, provided with all possible refreshments and clothes, for the relief of the fugitives. O’Neil was 
found dead— O’Donnel’s young blood was still circulating, but his foot were dreadfully frostbitten. Every 
hospitality that the O’B^ me could show to him he did ; and when he was able to ride, he forwarded hiai 
ami his ruithful scivaiit, Tui lough Buy O’Hogan, on good horses, towards the province of Ulster. On iheir 
arrival nt the Liffey, they found its usinil pusses guaideil, for the government were on the watch to prevent 
O’Donnel’s escape to his own eounlrj. But the Liffey is m so many places fordable, that he found no 
difficulty in passing it, and getting through the plains of Meath. On coming to tlie Boyne, they were obliged 
to throw themselves on the patriotic fidelity of a poor fishennan, who not only faithfully ferned them over, 
but also, with no small courage and address, drove their horses before him as cattle he intended to aell in the 
nort country and so driving them to where Uieir owners were lying in secret, he furnished them with the 
means of reaching the hills of Ulster ; thus regaining, after five years’ absence, their own pnncii»luy. On 
ng IS arrival, all tlie different septs of the country, the O’Donncl, the O’Dogherty, and the Me Swiney, 
elected him a. The O Dounel, in the room of his father, who was now much advanced in years, and willing 
to resign bis govciunicnt to a bolder and steadier hand." 
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chapel is a fine gothic edifice, richly decorated both within and without*. 

The walls by which it was formerly 
surrounded, and the fortifications for 
its defence, have nearly all vanished. 
Neither is Dublin rich in remains of 
antiquity ; one of the few that appertain 
to its ancient history the artist has copied 
for us, a picturesque gateway, but not of 
a very remote date, called Marsh’s gate ; 
it stands in Kevin Street, near the cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick, and is the entrance to 
a large court, now occupied by the horse 
police ; at one end of which is the Bar- 
rack, formerly we b.dicvc the Deanery, 
and Marsh’s libiary. 

But if few of the public structures of Dublin possess “ the beauty of 
age,” many of its churches may be classed with the “ ancient of days.” 
Chief among them all is the Cathedral of St. Patrick ; interesting not alone 
from its antiquity, but from its association with the several leading events, 
and remarkable people, by which and by whom Ireland has been made 
“ famous.” It is situated in a very old part of Dublin, in the midst of low 
streets and alleys, the houses being close to the small open yard by which 
the venerable structure is encompassed, lis condition, too, is vciy wretched ; 
and although various suggestions have been made, from time to time, for its 
lepair and renovation, it continues in a state by no means creditable cither to 
the church or the city. It was built a.d. 1190, by John Comyn, aich- 

* Tilt following description of tlir anrinit rliaructci of " tho Cnstli " ib gathered fioiu Dr. Walsh. 
" The entrance fiom tho city on the north aide washy adrawbiidge, placed between two stioiig round toweis 
from Castle Street, the westward of which subsisted till the year 1766. A portcullis, ui med with iron, 
between these towers, served as a btcond dofoiiu, in case the bridge should bo surprised bj an enemy. 
A high curtain extended from the western tower to Cork Tower, so Lulled after the great Earl of Cork, 
who, in 1624, expended a considerable sum in rebuilding it. The wall was then coiilinuod of equal 
height until it joined Birmingham Tower, which was afterwaids used os a prison for state criminals, it 
was taken down in 1773. and tho present building enrted on the site, for preseiving part of tho 
ancient records of the kingdom From this another high cut tain extended to the Wardrobe Tower, 
which served as a repository for the royal robe, the cap of niaintcnanco, and tho other furniture of 
state. From this tower the vroll was carried to the north oi Btoi chouse Tower (now demolished) near 
Dame’s Gate, and from tlieiice it was continued to tho eastern gateway tower, at the entrance of tho 
castle. This fortress was originally encompassed with a biood and deep moat, which has long since 
been filled up. There were two sally-ports in the wall, one towards Sheep (now Ship) Street, 
which was closed up in 1663, by the Duke of Ormond, after the discovery of Jephson and Blood’s 
conspirar> 
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bishop of Dublin, by whom it was dedicated to the patron saint of Ireland , 
but, It 18 said, the site on which it stands was formerly occupied by a church 
erected by the saint himself — a d 448 • 



Ihe sweeping censure of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, that “ in point of good 
aichitocture it has little to notice or commend,” is not to be questioned, luins 
and, m its present state, St Patrick’s approaches very near to be classed 
among them — of far greater beaut> abound m Irelandt It is to its associ- 


* St Pitncks win ( lUj.uU in its first institution mil crrrted into a catliedial about the year ]22\ by 
Hrnn h I oiin Ires successor to Arclil isbop Comyn united with tlie catliidral of the Holy Tnnity, Chmt’s 
Churcli Diillin into one spouse siviiig unto the latter the prerogative of honour ” The question of 
precedence betwiin tl i sics of Dul Im anl Armagh was ugitnUd for cciitiii es with the greatest violenco 
and both pleaded aiitborit) in support of then pictcisions it vris ut length determined, in 1552 that each 
should be entitled to pnmati il digii tv and ereit Ins crosiei in the diocoso of the other that the archbishop 
of Diiflin should le titled the I'nmite of Irilnid while tlio archlisho] of Armagh si ould be styled, 
wit morr precisitr Piimateifull Iieland — a distiuction which ront nues to the present dav Above 
two centuries Uforc tl is rrangement 1 owever as the dioccst of Dullin contained two cathcdrals-8t 

a rick s and rill isi Church— an ogreemciit wa made I etwecii the cl apters of boll that inch church should 
tie called Cathedral and Metropolitan, but that Christ Church should have precedence as being the elder 
c uro Olid that the orcbbishops should He buried sltemately in the two c itl cdrals 

t I e prevailing architectural chameter throughout the extenor l that of the eaily pointed style, with 
‘'’••“movements of late, d.ys Prom the north west angle of the 
\ JhL h V T K 1 limestone , meted under the care of 

'* ***** ' ^ ^ ** * * spanngly ornamoiited, but from the nature of the 

stone, and^e accumulation of smoke or soot these details a.e nenily illegible A spiio f rmed of granite, 
which has ^n not inaptly termed a huge exunguisher, was added m 1740 The height of the square steeple 
lun 1 C and twenty feet and that of the spue one hundred and one, making a total elevation of two 
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ations with the past that the cathedral is mainly indebted for its interest. The 
choral music of St. Patrick’s is said to be “ almost unrivalled for its combined 
powers of voice, organ, and scientific skill.” 

The cathedral of Christ Church was, it is said, originally erected in the 
year 1038, by Sitricus, the son of Amlave, king of the Oastmen of Dublin, 
and Donat or Dunan, the first Oastman bishop, who was buried in the choir, 
at the right-hand side of the communion table, 1074. Its architectural 

beauties are even less than 
those of its rival, although 
it contains some good 
examples of Saxon orna- 
ments.” “ The choir,” 
writes Sir Richard Iloarc, 
prese its “ a sad medley of 
Gothic and Italian archi- 
tecture, combined in the 
most unnatural manner.” 
Christ Church is, however, 
in a better condition than 
St. Patrick’s — having re- 
cently undergone considerable repairs and improvements *, Its walls entomb 



liundred and twenty-oTio feet. The interior is ]>nnri]>ally divided into a nave with lide-aiHlcH, a Boutli 
transept roniprising the chnptci-Iiuuse, n north transept lately rvbtiiU, and occupied as the parish chiircli of St. 
Nicholas Without; a clioir having lateral aisles, and a lady ilnipel to the eastward of the rhoir and eliancel. 
The whole is in the pointed style, and in the simple and unadorned mode of design which nini ks the first 
regular structures of this species of aicliitecturc. The nave is separated from its aisles by uiiomamented 
nrcliOB sustained hy octangulai columns. The choir is on a more liberal scale, and is more liiglily finished 
than the nave. Tliis division of tlie structure displays the original plan in every leading paiticular, except 
where cumbrous monuments or ruihedral furniture engross the spore between the pillars, or otherwise 
interfere with the general effect. The arches which divide the centre fiom the aislus are narrow and high 
pointed, having clustered rolumns, or rather piers, each component shaft of winch finishes in a luiall and 
single capital, composed of foliage. There are two ranges of triforia, the aichcs of the lower tier being 
separated by a slender central column that assists in forming two smaller arches beneath the sweep of each 
pointed opening. The mouldings are iii general plain, and the ornaments arc cliiofly confined to the capitals 
of the various columns. The roof was oiignially of stone, but was removed on account of its decayed state, 
and the present coiling of stucco, said to bo an exart counterpart, has been substituted. It is vaulted and 
groined by simple interserting ribs or cross-springers ; the windows arc all of tlio triplieatcd lancet form. 
The archbishop's throne is of oak, ns aic the prebeiidal's stalls , and also those mod by the Knights of St. Patrick, 
over each of winch waves the bannoi of the installed, suiniouiitod by tlio sword and helmet of the knight ; 
and a fine organ is placed in the screen wIiIlIi divides the nave and elioir. The chapter-house, or south 
transept, exhibits little variation fioni the cliaiacter of the body of the cathedral, and the same mode of design 
Is preserved in the lady cliapol, to the east of the chancel. 

* Some of the records connected with Christ Church arc very curious. In this cathedral, in 1407, 
Lambert Simnell, the impostor, was crowned hy the title of Edward VI. The crown used on the occasion 
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the dust of Stronghow, the great Anglo-Norman conqueror of Ireland. He 
died in Dublin “ about the Kalends of June,” a.d. 

1177 , of mortification in the foot ; and his remains 
werf* interred in this cathedral. A monument 
to his memory was erected, but not until two 
centuries after his death, by Sir Henry Sidney, 

Lord President. It eonsists of two figures of 
hewn stone; the one representing a knight in 
armour, the other a female, his consort Eva, 
lying by his side. Sir Richard Hoare, however, 
although he admits the probability that “ the 
conqueror ” was interred here, entertains “ some 
doubt if the effigy has been rightly attributed to 
him grounded on the fact that the arms on the 
shield of the knight arc not similar to those 
described as belonging to him ‘‘ by Enderbic, and 
also an ancient manuscript by George Owen.” 

That Sir Henry Sidney considered the monument 
to be veritable, is evidenced by the following inscription, engraved upon a 
slab lot into the wall above it : — 

THIS AVTtCYBNT MOMVMrNT ' OF . HVCRARO . BTR&NGBOWB ■ CALLED : COMliS ' BTHANOFLENBIB . LORD ’ OF i 

LHEPMTO AMD OONY THE . FYH8T ' AMD . PRIMCIPALL ' INVADER ' OI : IHLAMD ' IIW ' QVI OBIIT I 

1177 THE • MONVMFNT WA8 . BROKFN BY : THE FALL OF : THF HOFF AMU ' BODYE ' OF t 

CHYBTRh CIITHCIIE in am IMS' AND BFT UP' AOAYM ; AT' THE. CHAROYB . OF. THE: RIGHT I 

IIUMORABLK BR IIF.NIRI ' BIDNEY KMYGHT ' OF . THE ' MOBLF ' ORDER L ' PREBIDENT '. WAlLRB '. 
L . DEPVTY OF ' IHLAMD 1670*. 

Of the other churches of Dublin, the only one that demands particular 



AtBB boiTowod from a Btatur of the Virgin, which Btood m tho church of St. Mary-IcB- Dames, and ihortly 
after tio received the homage of the citizens in the Castle. In 1508, Robert Caatele, alios Fhjmetwick, 
a canon regular of tho priory of Lanthony, waa installed on the 4th of July ; and the aame year the 
staff of St. Patrick, which was brought hither from Armagh, as a relic of groat estimation, wai publicly 
burned. In 1559, n parliament wos held in a room in this cathedral, callod the Commons’ -house." 

* The following is Camhrensis’ portrait of the renowned knight : — " The earl was somewhat ruddie and 
of sanguine complexion and frecklo faced, his eies groi, his face feminine, his voice small, and hit necke 
little, hut somcwliat of a high stature. Ho was very liherall, courteous, and gentle ; what he could not 
Gompoase and biing to passe in ddod, he would win by good words and gentle speeches. In time of peace, he 
was more readie to ydeld and olieio tlian to rule and beare swaie. Out of the campe he waa more like to a 
souldior companion than a captcine or ruler ; but in the campe and in the warres he caried with him the 
state and oountenaneo of a valiant oapteine. Of himaelfe he would not adventure anie thing, but being advised 
and set on he rofusod no attempts ; for of himselfe, he would not rashly adventure or presumptiouslie take 
anie thing in hand. In the fight and battle ho was a most assured token and signe to the whole companie, 
either to stand valiantlio to the fight or for polioie to retire. In all chances of warro, ho was still one and 
the same mniier of man, being neither dismaid with adversitio nor puffed up with proapentic.” 
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notice is that of St. Michan ; if we except the Church of St. Anne, which 
entombs the body of Felicia Hemans ; and where, in memory of whom, there 
should be some public record worthy of her pure mind and lofty genius. — 
St. Michan’s Church has no claim to attention for any architectural beauty ; 
it is like most other old churches in Ireland, merely a plain cruciform 
building of dark coloured stone, its only ornament being a large square 
tower containing the belfry, thiough which is the principal entrance. But 
it is remarkable for its vaults, which possess an extraordinary property of 
preserving the bodies deposited there from decay ; and, what is nearly as 
singular, they are not infested by rats — ^a fact to which the state of the bodies, 
in the absence of other evidence, would sufficiently testify. The bodies in the 
state of best preservation are in a small vault under the right angle of the 
transept, one of which is said to he the body of St. Mithan, laid there 
two hundred yeais ago. It is that of a man of short btaturc, and is still 
quite perfect. The nails continue on the hands and feet, and the entire of 
the flesh and skin remains on the bones. From the process of diying, the flesh 
is considerably shrunken on the limbs and the abdomen, and the parts below 
the chest aie sunken ; so that in shape the body resembles that of a person 
very much wasted away by sickness. The flesh is tough to the touch, but 
not so hard as that of a mummy ; nor is the skin black, like a mummy’s, but 
brown and leathery, much resembling the cover of an old book in the species 
of binding called law calf. The covering and ornaments (if there ever weie 
any) of the coffin in which it lies have long since mouldered away ; and the 
whole has certainly the appearance of being very old. In one corner of this 
vault there arc about twenty dead bodies and parts of bodies, bones, and 
covers and sides of coffins, in a confused heap. There are also several entire 
coflins, some new and perfect, a few old and broken. But notwithstanding 
the mass of corpses in this little chamber, which is not more than about 
twelve feet square and very low, there is not the least offensive odour ; and 
from the great dryness of the soil, not even the disagreeable smell usual in 
underground vaults. The principal vaults are in a long corridor under the 
centre of the church, off which there are thirteen chambers ; most of these 
are the burying-places of particular families. In one of these were deposited 
the remains of the two unfortunate brothers Sheares, who were executed for 
rebellion in 1798. They were, until the last few years, in a state of perfect 
preservation ; but for some reason or other have been removed to a vault 
nearer the efltrance of the passage, which is not as dry as the rest, and indeed 
seems the only damp vault among them. They have since rapidly decom- 
posed, and are now almost mere skeletons. They lie in two uncovered 
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coffins by the side of each other, their skulls still remaining on their chests, 
where their severed heads were placed after their execution. 

From the public buildings of Dublin, we pass to the people ; and in 
treating this branch of our subject, we, necessarily, introduce some observa- 
tions on the state of society in the Capital, which, here as elsewhere, may be 
presumed to give its tone to that of the Provinces. Throughout Ireland, 
unhappily, persons in the same grades of life, deriving equal advantages from 
education, station, and “ fitness ” in all respects, arc divided, too generally, by 
a bar — lleligion — more insurmountable than that which in other countries 
separates the patrician from the plebeian. The laws of “ the Pale” — “ Come 
ye out from among them, and be ye separate ” — were not more rigidly 
exclusive, in ancient times, against “ the mere Irish,” than are, in some 
distiicts, the habits and customs — and prejudices — which keep apart the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic — an evil for which a growing intelligence, 
a more universal spread of knowledge, and a more even-handed dispensation 
of justice, do not appear to be providing a sufficient remedy*. 

It is not ill Ii cland as it is in England, where in private life the religious 
creed of a person seldom, and the political opinions still more rarely, form 
subjects of inquiry ; where men meet in “ keen encounter” daily, in public, but 
exclude all consideration of them from the social circle ; and where, often, pai'- 
ties most hostile upon debateable ground are cordial even to friendship when 
meeting upon ground they consider neutral. In Ireland, most unhappily, — as 
if by instinct, as if by mutual and iia/wraZ consent — the two classes do not mingle : 
hci e and there, indeed, may be met a solitary person of the opjiosite faith in an 
assembly of tlio*se from whom he differs ; but he is obviously ill at case, and 
suspicion, the banc of pleasant and profitable intercourse, seems to influence his 
associates for the time as well as the single guest. This canker at the core of 
society in Ireland is the origin of incalculable mischief ; and its continuance is 
greatly to be deplored, when so many sources of prejudice are rapidly disappear- 
ing, and the educated of all persuasions arc everywhere so completely on a par. 

The difference between the higher classes in Ireland and those of England 
is, of course, very slight, in all the essentials that are understood to constitute 
“ good society.” Of late years, indeed, the intercourse between the two 
countries, so frequent and so continued, has nearly removed a distinctive 

*► The principle of uparation is carried to such absurd lengths, that from many of the towns of Ireland— 
Coik. and Wexford, for examples — two coaches start for tho metropolis. 'Hie spirit of rivalry does not consist 
in being bettor horsed, more comfortably fumiahed, or stopping at the best inns ; but tlio one is known and 
recognised as tlio Protestant, and the other as tho Catfaobc coach ; and tlie traveller may be veiy oertaln that 
passengers by either ore all of an exclusive obatacter. 
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charactei from tMlbn. The peculiarities of the old Iiish gentry arc all but 
extinct ; the oiigiiiiils ol the past century bear but a very remote resemblance 
to their successors; — the follies and vices — the drinking, duelling, and 
“ roistering,” in former times considered so essentially “ Irish,” belong exclu 
bively to the ancestors of the present lace. Such anecdotes as that told, upon 
good authojity, of the father of Toler — afterwards Loid Norbury — who 
provided for his son by giving him at his outset in the woild “ a hundred 
guineas and a ])air of duelling-pistols,” no more illustrate the Ireland ol 
to-day than the Smithheld fires do the justice of England. The habits once 
fashionable are no longer tolerated ; and the boasts and glories of a past age 
are scorned and execrated in this. It >\as, indeed, always acknowledged 
that although the “ Irish gentleman” was, often, an object of susiheion, 
the “ gentleman from Ireland ” av as ever an example of courtesy, good 
breeding, honoui, and intelligence. 

In higher society, therefore, little of distinctive charactei will be pciceived, 
except in that ease and cheerfulness of manner w hu h make a stranger feel 
instantly “ at home,” and the peculiai tone of the liish voice. We do not 
mean that the better educated have what is undei stood by “ the brogue 
but there is an intonation that belongs to Ireland which is never lost, and 
cannot bo disguised. 

The society of the middle class, or rathei of the giade above it — the* 
members of the learned professions and persons on a par with them — is unques 
tionably agreeable and invigorating in the piovince8,and equally so, but nioie 
instructive and refined, in the cajiital and the larger towns. It is everywhere 
frank and cordial, tempered by playful good-humour and a*keen relish foi 
conversation ; and is always distinguished by the cheerfulness that holders 
upon mirth, and the harmony produced by a universal aptness for enjoyment. 

The women of Ireland — from the highest to the lowest — represent the 
national character better than the other sex. In the men, very often, energy 
degenerates into fierceness, generosity into reckless extravagance, social 
habits into dissipation, courage into profitless daring, confiding faith into 
slavish dependence, honour into captiousness, and religion into bigotry ; foi 
in no country of the world is the path so narrow that maiks the boundary 
between virtue and vice. But the Irish women have — taken in the mass — 
the lights without the shadow's, the good without the bad — to use a familiar 
expression, “ the wheat without the chaff.” Most faithful ; most devoted ; 
most pure ; the best mothers ; the best children ; the best wives ; — possessing, 
pre-eminently, the beauty and holiness of virtue, in the limited or the extensive 
meaning of the phrase. They have been rightly described as “ holding an 
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intermediate space between the French and the English;** mingling the 
vivacity of the one with the stability of the other ; with hearts more naturally 
toned than either : never sacrificing delicacy, but entirely free from embar- 
rassing reserve ; their gaiety never inclining to levity, their frankness never 
approaching to freedom ; with reputations not the less securely protected 
because of the absence of suspicion, and that the natural guardians of honour 
though present are unseen. Their information is without assumption ; their 
cultivation without parade ; their influence is never ostentatiously exhibited ; 
in no position of life do they assume an ungraceful or unbecoming independ- 
ence ; the character is, indeed, essentially and emphatically, feminine ; the 
Irish woman is “ a vrry woman *’ with high intellect and sound heart. 

In writing of Irish women, we refer to no particular class or grade ; from 
the mo‘'t elevated to the most humble, they possess innate purity of thought, 
woi J, and deed ; and arc certainly unsurpassed, if they are equalled, for the 
qualities of heait, mind, and temper, which make the best companions, the 
safest counsellors, the truest friend^, and afford the surest securities for sweet 
and upright discharge of duties in all the relations of life *. 

In Ireland, as yet, the aristocracy of wealth has made little way; and to be 
ol good family ” is a surer introduction to society, than to be of large fortune, 
ihc prejudice in favour of ‘‘ birth” is, indeed, almost universal, and pervades 
all ranks. Consequently, classes are to the last degree exclusive ; and theii 
divisions ju’e as distinctly marked and recognised as arc those determined by 
the etiquette of a court. Hence arises that perpetual straining after a higher 
station, to which many worthy families have been sacrificed . persons in busi- 
ness rarely persevere until they have amassed fortunes, but I'etire as early as 
possible after they have acquired competence ; and the subdivisions which 
their properties necessarily undergo, when junior branches are to be provided 
for, creates a numerous class — almost peculiar to Ireland — of young men 
possessing the means of barely living without labour, disdaining the notion of 
turning to trade,” — unable to acquire professions, and ill suited to adorn them 
if obtained ; content to drag on existence in a state of miserable and degrading 
dependence, doing nothing — literally “ too proud to work, but not ashamed 
io beg.” Ihib feeling operates upon the various grades of society; and the 
number of *• idlers ” in the busy world is fearfully large ; from “ the walking 
gentleman” of the upper ranks, to the ” half-sir ” of the middle, and “ the 
•Tackeen of the class a little above the lower ; the walking gentleman being 

It will be Bcaitely noretiaiy to iiiloim the rcadei tlmt tlicie remarks piocccd from but one of tin 
milhors of tins woik ; tliat the) gue the oiuiuohs, uul ofua liishwonmn, but ol uii Kiiglishmuii. 
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always elegantly attired, of course always unemployed, with ample leisure for 
ihe studies which originate depravity ; the “ half-sir ” being, generally, a 
younger brother, with little or no income of his own, and so educated as to be 
deprived, utterly, of the energy and self-dependence which create usefulness ; 
*— the " Masther Tom,** who broke the dogs, shot the crows, first backed the 
vicious horse, and, followed by a half-pointer^ half-lurcher, poached, secretly, 
upon his elder brother*s land, but more openly upon the lands of his neigh- 
bours ; the J ackeen being a production found everywhere, but most abun- 
dantly in large towns. Happily, however, the class is not upon the increase. 
The “Jackeen** might have been seen — regularly a few years ago, and 
now occasionally — at early morning lounging against the college rails, with 
the half-intoxicated, half-inrfolent air that betokens anight passed in debauch; 
his stockings, that had once been white, falling from under the drab-green, 
ill-fitting trousers over the shoes ; his coat usually of grten ; liis waistcoat of 
some worn and faded finery ; and the segment of collar that peeped above the 
stock, fashionable in cut, but not in quality, was crushed and degraded from 
its original propriety ; his hat, always a little on one side, had a knowing 
" bend ** over the right eye ; one of his arms was passed, with that peculiar 
aflfectation of carelessness which evinces caie, through the rails, and brought 
round, so as to enable the hand to shift the coarse and bad cigar that rested 
on his lip — there was a torn glove upon the other ; and his dull blood-shot 
eyes winked impudently upon every girl that passed *. 


* One example of the Jockeen" we encountered, a few yean ago, in a police-officer ; we record the anecdote 
not only bccauee it picture! tlio claat, but boenuae it illuatratea the lelf-Nicrificing gonerouty of the Iruh 
woman. An itinerant apple.dealer was applying to the magiatnte for “ juitice agaiiut a Jackeen," who had 
giTon,her aonie cauie of complaint. ** If yer lionor plazea to bear roe,” abe uid, curtaeying reapectfully ; " if 
yer honor ’> lo good aa to liear me, and lot me tell mec story — just from the beginning to the end— and not 
mind that Jackeon that muiderad me, yer reverence will understand the rights of it from a poor hoart-brokon 
widdy woman with nine loft childre as good as my own, for two of them's my sister's — God be good to hor 
in her grave.'' Having opened her case, addressed a few words of ' mother's language ' to tho baby m 
her arms, and warned two imps at her feet * to mind their manners, or his worship would put them in tlie 
law,' she latched up her cloak on one shoulder, tucked a few of her straggling locks under a wide- 
bordered mob-cap, and rubbing tho back of her hand once or twice across her lips, again curtseyed, and 
again began — “ My name, plaze yer honor, is what I go by, Mary Brady — 1 mean, that's not what I go by, 
though it's my name— there’s some calls me Poll, and more * College Poll,’ because I do be about tho 

University be-times ; and twice seven yeara I've been in the beautiful city, and never was foronint yer honor, 
or any of yer sort (glory be to God for all his marcies!) but twice— counting this ono as nothing— and the 
other time, sure it was on account of the flaking poor Zkn gave me, and the murder of his own lawful babby, 
which he marked for life through the whiskey. Hould up yer ftoe, little Danny my man, and let his reverence 
see 'daddy's mark ’ on ye, my child I — God lielp ye, be spiled yer besuty anyhow. Well sure, we little 
know what’s good for us,” sbo added, wiping a genuine tear from her worn eye ; " os long aa my back 
was sore with the Jtakingf I was mad enough with him ; but now — wouldn't I say ' Flake away, my 
jewU, and welcome,* so I had you once out of tho could diiiy grave— and love heals all blows. It’s little 
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There is one topic that may be treated in connexion with ibis aulject, 
upon which we feel bound to offer some comments — the condition of domestic 
servants in Ireland. Generally speaking, it is very bad, and calls loudly 
and earnestly for alteration and improvement. They are insufficiently remu- 

yo thought, Dan darling, yer lawful wife would hayc to bo chated and iniulted by nothing but a bit of a 
Jackeenl" 

“ Not cheated, if yo como to that. Poll,** waa the faded-looking young man'i comment ** net cheated 
->and if yer wonhip will liaton to mo—** 

** Listen to you 1" repeated Poll. His honor Helen to you t bedad, it'e sould I’d be altogether If you 
war to begin on yor justification. My lord, the tongue ot him would coax King William off hii stand, if be 
could hear it— that it would ! Iiidoud I bis honor is too much of a gintleman to listen to a word out of yer 
curly head ; sure it's justice he's there fur, and ain’t I a poor widdy of a plaintiff with no one to spake for me I” 

In vain the magistrate endeavoured to bring her to the point— an attempt on such occasion! seldom 
surccssfully mode. At lust she seemed inclined to proceed a little faster. “ Yer honor 's in a hurry, and I’d 
bo sorry to inconvuiiianco yc ; but there's many of the collogc-boys, bom gintlemeii, would be here to-day, 
to stand up foi me, ‘ But,’ says I, *iio,' Isays, * I can trust to his noble justico,* I says, * bould aa a lion, and 
bnght as a star, that won’t let the fatherless and the uiddy be put upon by a Dublin Jackecn.’ " 

“ Well, but uhut has he done to you t'* 

Is It done to mcl— Oh then, by Saint Patrick, everything he could ; in one day, last Friday, Ood 
bless it ! ho had five orunges and three apples ov me, and promised to pay mo the next day. Well, the next 
day I mol him, and axed him for my money. * The oranges war sour,' he says (that waa only one of his lies, 
saving yer presence) ; ‘ but I’ll pay you like a man,’ he says, and oflferB me a glass on it— it was such a could 
morning. Well, I laid down my basket, and left Jimmy and Johnny, these two innocent cbildre, to watch 
It, because, though sometimes obligated to go into such a place meesolf just for a drop to keep the wakeneas off 
my heart, I’d scorn to bring up meo cliildre m low company. Well, I goos in, in all innocenco, and be takes 
a gloss and 1 a taste, and while 1 was turning tbc babby in my arms, to give it a drain to keep the could ou^ 
lio whips off like a flash o’ lightning, and laves me, God help me I to pay for it. Well, you know^ 
that wasn’t all, but ho makes off with my pipe and tabbBccy,as good os what cost me a bender, barring one 
smoke, out of the basket from the little boys, and a new handkerher.” 

” Oh, Poll I” exclaimed the defendant, ** the handkerchief was my owm— my name ’s on Itr-ob, honor 
and decency. Poll !” 

Tliat’s no proof, yer lordship ; his name's on many a thing he has no call to.” 

** Have you dune now, my good woman P” sighed the exhausted magistrate. 

" Ploze yor honor, noble gintleman, I am as good as done, anyhow.” 

’’ And now what have you to say for yoursolf P” ho inquired of the threadbare defendant, who maniged to 
get as far away as possible from his fair accuser, and had occupied himself with running bis finger round his stock 
in search of a collar, and then running tlie whole five into what Mary had aptly termed ‘ bis curly head.’ 

*' Sure it isn’t misdoubting my word yer lordship would be P” inquired the * widdy/ bridling and jolting 
the peevish infiuit a little higher on her arm ; ” sorra a word but the bare truth I'vf tould ye, and where*! 
.the good o’ waating time with him ?” 

** What 1 you want to have it all to yourself, I suppose ?” said the patient dispenaer of the law, and repeatF 
iag his question to the man, added an inquiry oa to ' what he waa.* It was then that ‘ College Poll ’ bunt 
forth with a tonwnt whick stunned the magistrate and the court ; bolding forth her arm at it! full itietcb, abe 
swept the cloak that had fallen from her shoulder to her side with the other hand, thus leaviii|( her right urn 
free for the Illustration of her eloquence 

" Plazo yer worship,'* she oommeneed, with a satiric smile, I'd be sorry to see a modest young man like 
himself wid a blush on his cheek ; and so /’If tell yo what be is. He had for his mother a hal^lady, who'd 
spend her husband’s week’s wages on a feathor for her bonnet, ooax the holes in her stoddngi under 
her heel, and pull down the bill in her teiiufy with ' lodgings to let,’ whenever a visitor turned the comer; he 
bod a father, whoso blood was so thick you could cut it with a blunt knife, and who hung like aeohweb at a 
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nerated ; Kttle care is bestowed upon their wants ; they are seldom properly 
fed and lodged; they are rarely instructed in habits of order, neatness, 
and regularity ; and an odious and evil custom largely prevails, by which the 
domestic is often either half-starved or forced into dishonesty. We allude to the 
mode of paying servants what is called “ breakfast money that is to say, an 
allowance of money (usually half-a-crown a week) to supply themselves with 
bread and other necessary food. The almost inevitable consequence is, that 
of the weekly allowance they contrive to save a considerable portion, or 
nearly the whole — usually with a view to devoting the quarter’s wages, 
untouched, .to the necessities of their more miserable families “ at home ” — a 
custom so general as to bear almost to be characterised as universal among 
Irish servants — and they are thus subjected to severe privations in the midst 
of plenty, if they scrupulously abstain from taking that which, by this rule, is 
made not to belong to them *. 


govcrnaiint office, viliin they wore plinty, until it dropped off ; and at last look to liiR relations until tbcj dropped 
of! too ; and then, out of riviiige to those \vho owed him nothing, ho advertised for tiio iicurust relation to Ned 
Murphy, late living in Aungicr-ttrect, who would hear of something to Ins advantage by applying at 7, Liffey- 
8tre«t,at twelve o'clock the next day ; and sure enough above twinty came, and, dying as he was, he Lad 
himself lifted to the windy to sec how eager those who had refused him anotlici sixpence, and dented their 
oUfn blood, would hurry to make what they could out of his bones ' The windy was pushed up, and finding 
himself too wake to spike to thoni, he throw the last drop of whiskey he had down his throat and died." 

The unfortunate offspring of such parents had wound his fcatuies into a smirk expressive of derision during 
the painting of this extraordinary picture ; but bis lip quivered os it was concluded. Noture moved within 
him, as it does more or less to the last hour of existence in every human being. 

" Sure I ought to know it she added, after pausing a uomout for breath ; " wasn’t 1 helping to mind 
him, for God’s sake, at the same time ’ What he is ! — why there he is ’ a half-sir at first he was — some- 
times dipping bis rod in the wather, sometimes poaching, sometimes hanging afther the heels of any one who 
wanted a turn doue too dirty for themselves to do ; nod all because he was too fine for a trade, and too pom 
in board and brood for a gentleman I and afther a while, grown in everything but the Lord’s grace, he’s fixed 
as a low Jackeon for the rest of his days— scorned by the rich— hated by poor, hard-working, mdustrioui, 
God-fearing craythurs like meeself— the first to twist a knocker, break a window or a lamp, or rob one who 
(and let him deny it if hr can) often took the bit of bread or half- potato out of moe own mouth to give it to 
him — just because of a wakoness not to see thr child 1 lifted out of the measles, when bis mother died, lost 
intirely. And oh, ye poor brainless spalpeen ' to think of yer sarving me such a tbrick at the end 1” 

“ Oh then,” said the magistrate, " after all, you are old acquaintances P” 

” Yer worship may say that I Haven’t I often wasiicd his biu of rags to send him docent to the Park oi 
Zoologies of a Sunday, because he liad no friend but ould Poll, and pleilged my basket for a new shirt- 
collar I The Lord gave him h» wits to live by, and the devil stole them from him and left him enough to be 
wicked, but not enough to hide the wickedness : there’s too many of his sort, but not half as many u there 
used to be I Ah, you dirty snake!” quoth Poll, shaking her fist at the fellow, while a relenting aspect 
stole over her features ; ” I could forgive ye anything but the tabacey, and laving one who often did you 
a good turn in pledge in such a disgraceful place.” 

” Do you mean to swear he stole the tobacco P” inquired the magistrate, whose patioace was nearly gone. 

” la It swear agin him I Faiz 1 won’t, but I’ll trust to yer honor to see me righted, that’s what I'U do. 
I’m trier now, the Lord be prused I rineo I gave him the weight of my tongue.” 

* The Irish servant, however, will seldom consider it dishonest to take food ; and thus arisos an evil of 
even gmttr magnitude than subjection to privation. Throughout Ireland, indeed, all elosses ^pm to !<*'’** 
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It is the servant’s duty to be honest, faithful, sober, civil, and industrious ; 
to remember that he is paid not only for his labour, but his time ; that both 
are his employer’s property : this is his duty. His interests demand that he 
should be watchful to ascertain his employer’s habits, small wishes, and pecu- 
liaiities, and to minister to them zealously and kindly ; this will win him, 
perhaps, his master’s regard ; but, at the least, it will increase his value, and 
he will be happier for it in the end ; for a bland and yielding temper is ever 
wiser than one that is stem and stubborn. But the duty is not, as some 
ladies and gentlemen seem to imagine, entirely on the side of the servant to 
the employer. In our social state, all duties are more or less reciprocal ; 
and often, when we have heard unthinking people complain of the inso- 
lence, stupidity, and stubbornness with which their servants perform their 
duties, w-e have been tempted to inquire how they have performed theirs. It 
is not the mere duty enforced by law that is to be taken into consideration ; 
the law compels the servant to be honest, or he will be punished ; the law 
obliges the master to pay the servant his wages ; but the duties to be 
exercised where the law has no power, chiefly contribute to mutual comfort. 
Does the employer bear in mind that he is guilty of injustice, if he expect 
the perfection in a servant which he well knows he does not himself 
possess ? Does the servant call himself honest, because he does not take 
money, though he wastes and destroys ? In England, servants are well 
paid, well fed, well housed i the evils they suffer arc minute, indeed, in 
comparison to those endui rd by the Irish servant. The maid of-all-work, in a 
middle-class English family, has a fagging life of it, but gets through, if orderly, 
as much work as two Irish servants will, in the same capacity, and with 
half the actual labour : but let it be remembered, that she receives more than 
double the wages of a person in the same position in Ireland, and is much 
better fed, and far better treated. Respectable tradespeople in England, and the 
small class of farmers, continually send their children to service ; consequently, 

an inBurmountable objection to take into account tbe ** aiting and the dnnking." Among the uj^er ordera 
the table » made literally to groan under tho weight of food, sufficient in all comb for double or treble the 
number of guoBU. We remember an InBh lady, houBekeeping for a flnt time in London, ordering fiah, and 
tontidering heraelf inoulted when the fiahmonger demanded to know how many were to partake of it, in order 
that he might aaoertain wiat quantity to send And tbe habit among the humbler ranki was aptly illoBtiated 
to UB Bome time ago. ** You may think your wigea too low,** aaid a prudent friend of oura t6 a sort of hilf- 
footman, half-gardener, he employed; “but you ooBt me flve-and-twenty poundo a year.’* **Ah then, 
maather dear,” rephed the man ; “ bow do ye make out that 1 Fire-and- twenty ! bedad it's meoMlf would 
liko to feel tbe weight of mee flve*aad-twinty, instead of the bare nine pounds split into four quortMi. 1*11 
be glad to know how your honour worked the bmn nine into the five-and-twinty.*’ “ Your wagea nine, 
your board and lodging — ^’* “ Ooh, yalla molla I** (an ezpresrion of aeom) , “ if yer honour's going to count the 
aiting and the drinking Bgin me ! Sure I never thought yoQ*d be ao mane u to do the likea o* that ! ** 
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respectable servants may be always obtained by those who give good wages ; 
and of all false economies, paying a servant badly is the most false. England 
may be considered as one huge hive, where every bee must gather its own 
honey. In Ireland, a foolish pride, and, I must add, careless treatment from 
their employers, prevent even the more respectable artisans and peasants from 
sending their children to service *. 

The greater number of Irish servants employed by the middle classes are 
taken from the very lowest and poorest in the country. W e repeat, they are not 
properly fed, they are not properly lodged at night, and their wagei are not 
in proportion to their labour — wc mean even at the Irish rate of remuneration. 
Our hearts have ached fur these poor, ignorant, but warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate creatures. Wc have seen the mistress of a house — perhaps an 
opulent tradesman’s wife — such a woman as in London would give her maid 
of-all-work ten or twelve pounds a-year, her tea, and jilhcr a pint of beer 
daily f or beer-money, and her nurse-maid eight pounds, with the same allow- 
ance — employing a bright-faced but half-clad girl, who had to do everything, 
as best she could, for four pounds a-year — wash, iron, cook, clean, scour, scrub, 
and wait upon company j and yet her mistress descanted long and loudly on the 
impossibility of obtaining — “good servants!” Now, in England, the 
middle class (the class that stamps the character of a country) prepares, 

* ** Why do you uot tend Murgarri to Mn. MuIIiua t” wo said to n buiuII furmci’a wife, one day. She 
had been complaining very biltcrlj of the liadiicbt of the times; and wc knew that Mrs. Mullins wished to 
have her daughter Margaret OB a sort of * holp-to-do-evcry thing * in her house — a species of seivitudu not 
understood in England, because each servant's work is defined i a plau tiiat prevents confusion. Mrs. 
Mullins was the wife of a man pouesaod of two or three hundred aerts of land, aud who was sufficiently ncli 
to keep his jaunting-car, drink wine on Sundays, and whiskey-punuli all the week. Send her to Mrs. Mullins 
or any of the ha^-gentry, ma’am I" she answered. “ Oh, no “ Because you’re an O’Brien, I suppose ?” 
we sold, smiling. “ No ma’am. In my father’s and grandfatliur’s time that would be aniison, I own ; but 
people are more knowledgeable now. But stay till 1 tell you — she’d have throe, or maybe four pounds a-year ; 
■he’d have herbreak&st about mne o’clock ; the food %s locked up f so that if she was fainting, she couldn’t 
get a bit of bread betwixt that and dinner ; and dinner in the houses of the ha^-gentry for Me eervante is 
never till the parlour dinner is over, maybe Bve o’clock ; there ie no meals but the one given by the family. 
And what’s the upshot of it 1 — the wages they get is too small to clothe them ; they deny themselves food that 
they may get the dross, by keeping their breoklast-money for it ; or else, what is worse, they learn to steal. Food 
is a great temptation when a poor girl is faint, and sees if. Two meals a^day is too little to work on.”—** Indeed,” 
we replied, ** that is quite true ; and the habit of locking up common food is cruelly unwise. There should 
be no waste, nor should there be any want. But why do you nut try to get Margaret into what you call * the 
great houses?’ ” ** The wages," she replied, ** the treatment, and all, is bettor there, but they won’t take 

young servants ; they get them oommonly from Dublin or London— strangera that don't understand our ways. 
Onnd hottiea ore, I suppose, pretty much the some in England and Ireland— the lady only sees the upper 
servants ; for all that I'd be glad to get my little girl into a house wheroahe could learn something, and earn 
■ometbing ; but, anre, as for three or four pounds a-yoM, she can earn that at home, and more, in the fields, at 
the wheel, the needles, or the straw-plait, and Mrs. Mullins’s food isn’t (for the servants J much better than 
our own.” This we knew to be the fact. The daughter of a decent tradesman or &nner does not * better 
herself ’ by going to service, unless she gets into a gentleman's familjy. 
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OB it were, the servant for a higher step. The poor Irish lass has no hope of 
a higher step, because she has learned nothing where she has been. She is 
constantly obliged to make one thing do duty in half-a-dozen ways, where 
there is a total want of** system;** and has no idea that, unless the furnishing, 
cleanliness, comfort, and arrangement of a kitchen are attended to, there can 
be nothing well ordered throughout the house. Little or nothing is done to 
raise the poor servant in the scale of moral oi intellectual being ; no effort 
being made to improve her habits or her tastes, so that she looks upon the 
brushing and cleaning up-stairs, in some degree as a Work of superero- 
gation. She docs not see the necessity for it — she does not reason as an 
English servant does — **I cannot sit down to my supper till I have 
cleaned my kitchen.** And why ? Because there have been no pains taken 
to improve her hnowledge of the decencies of life. W e write of the habits of 
the middle class, and a step below them ; and we say, that until they treat 
their servants better, and pay them better, they cannot have decent servants. 
Our domestic comfort, here and everywhere, depends on our servants ; and 
surely it is worth while to consider how we can best obtain that comfort. If 
the money expended by careless habits in Ireland were saved by prudence, 
the gentleman farmer, the town tradesman, the person of limited income, 
would be able to pay servants so as to induce well-brought-up respectable 
young men and women to go to service. A servant would consider herself 
well paid, and would be well paid, in Ireland, who received seven or eight 
pounds a-year. Let her have her breakfast, her dinner ot <me (a Bervant*B 
health and habits of order are strengthened by the system of early dining), and 
a third meal of plain wholesome food. Do not degrade her by supposing she 
would steal food like an animal. Do not treat her as a thief, or you will make 
her one. Feed her entirely without reference to ** breakfast-money.** There 
is something inexpressibly humiliating in bread being locked up from fellow- 
creatures who are labouring for you. In service, as in matrimony, there can 
be no ** separate maintenance ** without evil arising. Let the servant have her 
money ffee of her maintenance ; that is one step towards establishing a better 
order of things. Remunerate her for her labour honestly. Fay her enough to 
enable her to be always clean and decent in appearance. 

We hope these comments will not be considered dull, and, ^ still more 
earnestly, that they may not be taken as offensive. The subject is one of 
■ very vital importance j and in directing attention to it, we may be the means 
of doing essential good -to both the employer and the domestic. Diiless 
truths are conveyed in plain and direct terms, they have usually little weight. 
The unselfish attachment, ready industry, willingness to labour, and fidelity 
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of the Irish servants, are appreciated even where their careless, unformed and 
iine<ftfcafe(f habits, militate against them ; and it is unquestionable, that a more 
careful training, under a better order of things, would render them infinitely 
more valuable auxiliaries to a household, either in Ireland or in England*. 

But this branch of our subject let us illustrate by an anecdote. 

Mrs. L. was a lady, in London, who when she advertised for a housemaid 
added the very unamiablc, but by no means unfrequent, “I’.S. No Irish need 
appl}.” Notwithstanding, a veiy decent, pretty, and respectable-looking 
young Irish woman did present herself in the lady’s drawing-room as an 
applicant for the situation. 

“ I told you,” said Mrs. L. “ that no Irish need apply.” 

“ It was on the paper, I know, ma’am,” answered the girl ; “ but I thought 
if I had a good character, and could do my work well, that no lady would 
refuse me bread because of my country.” Mrs. L. was a young housekeeper, 
and she had worded her advertisement by the advice of friends ; persons who 
cherish a prejudice as if it were a perfection, and, forgetting altogether how 
frequently they have had idle, dirty, careless, and dishonest English servants, 
pour out the vial of their wrath upon the Irish, from whom they withhold 
the power of exhibiting their advantages by contrast. Foitunatcly for Kitty 
Gallagher, however, Mrs. L. was considerate as well as just. She looked into 
the poor girl’s open and honest countenance as she stood with the flush of 
humble indignation on her cheek, inquired carefully into her character, and 
examined her three or four written discharges, which of course “ went for 
nothing,” but subsequently called on two persons who had known her ; and 
the result was her engagement. 

Mrs. L. was the wife of a highly-respectable mercantile man ; one of a 
class who, of all others, entertain great mistrust of the Irish people ; their 
methodical and business-like habits preventing them from making allow- 
ance for the volatility and heedlessness of their mercurial neighbours. Mrs. L. 
had consequently to encounter the ** astonishment ” of her acquaintances, and 
the warnings of her husband. 

With every desire to do right, and habits that were tolerably clean and 
very active, Kitty found she had so much to learn that she frequently cried 
herself to sleep ; ns she told us herself, "it was not the hard work that over- 
came her — she could do ten times as much and think nothing of it— but " the 

* We hive hU eliewhere that beneyolent inititiitioni abound In Dublin ; there la one, hoverer, itiU 

vantlqf^otte far the eneeuigeaient and nward of good Mreanta. Sueh a lodetr Hm been eitahliahed in 
Mflut, andattonded vrith noet henefleial multi We thall hire oeeailon to ipeak of thli, and much more 
thatlf «scellcnt, TPhon we loieribe ** the North.” 
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particularity ” — the necessity for spotless stairs and carpets, for stores pofisbedf 
like mirrors, for a total absence of dust everywhere ; for a manner, staid, 
silent, smileless, and of distant respect; for a noiseless step, and. a voice never 
hoard except in the most soft and brief reply ; then the getting up fine things : 
— she could have washed, to make like snow, tablecloths,' sheets and dresses, 
but the difficulties of small-plaiting and clear-starching, the very clock-lik© 
regularity of the house, “ broke her heart ” — there wH a place for everything, 
and everything must be in its place. Then her fellow-servants would set her 
wrong instead of right, and sneer at her afterwards ; they ridiculed her 
country, and wondered she could eat anything but potatoes, like all her people. 
Though loving to laugh, she did not relish being laughed at, and between her 
desire to do well in all things, and her national sensitiveness, poor Kitty had 
enough to encounter during the first twelve months of her servitude. On the 
other hand, Mrs. L. more than once fancied she had acted imprudently. Kitty 
was not only blamed by the other servants for what she did, but for what she 
did not: her eagerness to please frequently occasioned blunders andmistakes; her 
phraseology was pciplcxing ; and her foot was not as light, nor her ** manner ” 
as fully formed, as that of a London servant. But then her habits were very 
inoffensive. She was ever cheerful — willing to assist in every one*8 work ; 
no matter how late or how eai'ly her services were needed, she was always 
ready. By degrees, she blundered less, and absolutely dusted both comers 
and skirtings without “ following.” Then she was so bumble when reproved, 
so happy when praised ! At first, a sort of womanly spirit prevented Mrs. L. 
from confessing she was wrong in her judgment, and by degiecs — slow, but sure 
degrees — Catherine establibhed herself in her mistress’s good opinion. We 
have observed a great number of the Irish in England, of all grades and classes. 
No instance has ever occurred within our knowledge where they failed 
in attaining their object, except by being drawn off from it to run after 
something else ; when they really persevere, when they add to their native 
energy a singleness of purpose, we never knew them Jail. Kitty, in her humble 
way, was evidence of this ; she felt deeply grateful to her mistress for having 
made an exception in her favour ; she had good sense enough to understand 
that she had bettered her condition, and to feel that in England girls “ with 
two or three hundred a piece ” were not ashamed to go to sehrice. She 
resolved to master the difficulties with which she was surrounded, and to keep 
her place ; gradually, her good humour and good nature became appreciated. 
Mrs. L.’s two little ones caught scarlet fever, and when the nurse declared she 
was afraid to remain with her charge, Kitty volunteered to take her place. 
** I am not afraid,” she said ; ** and sure God can keep the sickness from me 
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by their bedside as well as by my own ; and if I was to go. His will be done ! 
but 1 am not afraid.’* Night and day this girl watched with their mother over 
the children ; at her request, no stranger smoothed their pillows or aided her 
exertions ; what she lacked in skilly she made up in actual tenderness, and her 
quickness and attention never wearied ; in time, the children recovered, but 
they had become so attached to their Irish nurse, that they entreated their 
mama to let her reraainVith them, and the former nurse took Kitty’s place. 
When Kitty was a girl, there were no National Schools, and at that time she 
was so ignorant of “ book learning,” that she did not know her letters ; but she 
managed to learn them from the children, and concealed her deficiency so well, 
that Mrs. L. told us it was not until Catherine could read, that she confessed 
how entirely uninstructed she had been. During a period of five years she 
continued in her place, unspoiled by much kindness ; and frequently did her 
mistress boast to her acquaintances of the treasure she possessed in an Irish 
nurse : it was quite true that Catherine’s accent was anything but correct, 
still her mistress declared it to be “ her only fault,” and one for which her 
fidelity and good conduct amply atoned. Love now somewhat interfered with 
her duties ; a master carpenter paid his addresses to the kind Hibernian ; her 
mistress was too just to prevent her settling respectably, and as her intended 
husband had formed an engagement to go to New York the following spring, 
Kitty decided on remaining with her “ darlings ” until within a week of his 
departure, when she was to exchange the guttural of “ Gallagher ” for the more 
euphonious name of Miller. Hitherto, Mr. and Mrs. L. had enjoyed in life 
uninterrupted sunshine — everything prospered which the merchant undertook; 
but a few eventful months made a terrible change in their circumstances ; loss 
followed loss with fearful rapidity, until at last their house was advertised to 
be sold, and Mrs. L., firm and patient in adversity as she had been cheerful 
and considerate in prosperity, placed Kitty’s quarter’s wages in her hand, and 
told her that, for the future, she must herself attend to her children : her 
voice faltered as she thanked the poor Irish giii for the care and tenderness 
she had bestowed upon them ; and she added a wish that as the time had 
arrived when Kitty was to be married, she would inform her of her 
prospects, after she and her husband had been some time in New York, and 
rely upon Mr. L. to remember her faithfulness, if ever he had the power to 
serve them. We quote Mrs. L.’s own words. “ Catherine,” she said, " stood 
without replying until 1 had done speaking. I was more agitated at parting 
with her than with all my other servants : though they were all excellent in 
their way, yet she had evinced more afifecdon towards me and mine in an 
hour, than the others had shown in a year.” 
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" Is it to leave you, ma’am, you want me, and to leave the young master 
and miss ? Ah, then, what have I done, to make you think I’ve no heart in 
my bosom? I’ll be no burden to you, but I’ll never leave you. Leave you 
in your trouble ? Sure, it’s neither peace nor rest I’d have by day or night, to 
think it’s my two hands you’d be wanting, and they not in it. And as to 
Robert Miller, it will be better for him to be by himself for the first two or 
three years ; and so I told him this morning when we parted. ^ I’ll never leave 
the mistress in her trouble, Robert,* I said; and if it’s any bar, why I’ll give 
you back your promise ; * and he would not hear of that, but took on a good 
deal at first ; only it’s all over — time and distance are nothing to true hearts, 
and if he docs forget me, why I’m doing my duty still. I’ll never leave you 
in your trouble.” “ Her devotion, so simple, so perfectly unaffected,” added 
Mrs. L., “ drew more tears from my eyes than my own sorrows. I had 
nerved myself for them, but this overpowered me ; the children became wild 
with joy when they found Kitty was to remain with them ; and she certainly 
was the good spirit of comfort in our humble cottage. But this was not all ; 
she had saved in my service about fifteen pounds, and every farthing of this 
money she spent in buying in, at the auction which finished the desolation of 
our once happy home, such small tilings as she believed me most attached to ; 
these she had conveyed to our dwelling secretly, and then, with a delicacy 
which must be innate, she entreated me to forgive the liberty she had taken, and 
endeavoured to persuade us she had but returned to us our own. I often 
think that my husband’s proud spirit would have been bowed even to 
breaking, but for the true nobility of Catherine’s heart ; toiling as she was 
in all capacities for our sakes, I never saw a shadow on her brow. She was an 
existing proof (amid much that led us to believe the contrary) of the dis- 
interested generosity of human nature ; she taught us the value of usefulness 
— she made us ashamed of our prejudices, and never did she once make 
us feel that she had sacrificed a pin’s worth to our interests.” 

This is no romance — it is simple and unvarnished truth ; both the mistress 
and the servant are intimately known to us ; we have not added an iota to the 
story as the former told it to us, Kitty’s generosity of character did not 
effervesce ; during a period of three years she remained firm to her purpose, 
because Mrs. L. needed her selrvices. At length a distant relative Mr. L.*8 
died, and as next of kin Mr. L. inherited a very comfortable property ; then, 
indeed, Mrs. L. found Kitty more than once weeping over the letters she 
could hardly read, but which, nevertheless, she knew by heart. It was not, 
however, until she had succeeded in training " a cousin of her own,” whom 
her mistress not only consentedjbut was happy, to receive, that Kitty performed 
her promise, and rewarded her lover for his constancy. 
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How many other examples of devoted and disinterested attachment of 
Irish servants to their employers we might add to this, and yet record only 
cases entirely within our own knowledge ! 

May we not hope that the prejudice against them in England, so rapidly 
diminishing, will be, ere long, altogether gone ; and that when their advan- 
tages — of faithfulness, industry, and willingness to labour, in all ways and on 
all occasions — have been considered and appreciated, they will acquire those, 
perhaps, equally essential, habits of neatness and order, into which they have 
hitherto not been properly disciplined, because kept far too much away from 
opportunities of improvement * ? 

There is a district of Dublin that possesses many remarkable and peculiar 
features ; it is still called “ the Liberties ” — a spacious western tract in the 
most elevated and airy part of the city. It derives its i a me from certain pri- 
vileges and immunities enjoyed by the inhabitants, having manor courts of 
their own, with seneschals to preside in them ; but that of Thomas Court and 
Donore, is properly confined to the liberties, and is that from which it takes 
its name. This court is of very ancient foundation, being held under the 
charter of King John. It contains within its precincts forty streets and lanes, 
called the Earl of Meath’s Liberties, and a population of about 40,000 souls. 
It has no criminal jurisdiction; but its authority in civil matters, and the 
amount of sums to be recovered, is unlimited. In all cases under forty 
shillings the seneschal decides alone ; when the sum is greater, he is assisted 
by a jury. He has a court-house to sit in, and a prison to confine debtors. 

The present state of this once flourishing region forms a strong contrast 
to its former ; but it still retains many evidences of what it has been. In 
passing along its desolate streets, large houses of costly structure everywhere 
present themselves. Lofty facades adorned with architraves, and mouldings 
to windows, and door-cases of sculptured stone or marble ; grand staircases 
witli carved and gilded balustrades ; panelled doors opening into spacious 
suits of corniced and stuccoed apartments — ^all attest the opulence of its former 
inhabitants. They are now the abode only of the most miserable. As they were 
deserted by the rich, they were filled by the poor ; and as they decayed, they 
became the resort of the more abject, who could find no other shelter. So 
crowded were they at one time, that 108 persons were found in one house 
lying on the bare floor, and in one room seven out of twelve were labouring 
under typhus fever. 

It sometimes happens that a sudden stagnation of employment among the 

* We ongbt peibqw to mention that onr theory ie not without praetiee. One of our own ■emntt— «n 
Inehwoaiu— hai been with ui nhove fifteen jrom. 
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poor manufacturers still lingering there^ causes a pressure of great tempbrary 
distress, and then they descend in masses to beg for relief in the lower and 
more prosperous parts of the city. They resemble an irruption of some strange 
and foreign horde. A certain wildness of aspect, with pallid faces and squalid 
persons, at these times, mark the poor artisans of the liberties, as a distinct 
and separate class from the other inhabitants of the metropolis. 

It is singulai that the tide of wealthy population in Dublin has taken 
a contrary direction fiom that of London. They have deserted the high, airy, 
and salubiious site at the west end, which is now desolate, and selected the 
flats and swamps of the cast Thus, by a strange perversion of taste, the 
elevated site and wholesome air are left to the poor, while the rich have 
emigrated into the unwholesome morass *. 


* Many inatt«ra of melancholy intercat are associated with the Liberties of Dublin. The roeonls of 
1 homas-Btreet, and the streets in its immediate minity, might fill a volume It was m this street that the 
gallant and unhappy Lord Edward Fitzgerald was taken, on the 19th of May, 1798. Major Slrr (town- 
major of the rity), having received information that be was eonrealeil in the house of a man named Muiphy, 
a feather dealer, in Tliomas-atrcet, proceeded, with a suffnicnt force, to arrest him. He was accompanied by 
Mr R^<lll and Mr. Swan, both officers of Yeomanry. The two bunt into the small bedroom in which Lord 
Fdward was sleeping, parti} dressed He was armed with a dagger, with which he mortally wounded Mr. 
Rvan, having stabbed him in fourteen ]>1aces, and seveioly injured Mr. Swan. Mr. Birr entered while Mr. 
Ryan and Lord bdwurd were struggling on the floor, and filed a pistol at his lordship, the ball entered the 
shoulder , and a short time aftcrwaids on the 3rd of June, caused his death in the prison of Newgate. •* The 
dagger," says Mr Moore, “ was given, by Lord Claie, a day or two after the arreat, to Mr. Brown, a gentle, 
man well known and still living in Dublin, wbo has by some accident lost it. Ho describes it to me, however, aa 


being about the length oi a largo cose knife, with a common buck-handle, the blade, which wu two-edged, hting 
of a waved shape." Of the room in which this tragic scene occurred, Mr. McManus made a drawing, in 1B3B. 
He informs us that no change has taken 
place in its furniture or cbaractei since 
1798, except that it has received a 
coat of whitewash— one part of it, how- 
ever, having been left untouched , thin 
spot IS of about a foot square, ncail} thrte 
feet from the ground. It is covered 
with large drops of faded blood. The 
room is small and square, with tao 
windows and a fire-place projecting into 
one of the angles, — common in old Insh 
house!. Even the politieal enemies of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald have rendered 
justice to his memory , and few men hsd 
more, warmer, friends He was a 
Iwave enthusiaat; who had unhappily 
imbibed republican pnnaplea by bis con- 
nexion with France , but it u not too 
much to say that no « traitor’* aver mere honeady balieved in the Jiisttoa.or a cause or mo» eon^deiitlettsly 
^dered tlmt ‘^rebellion " was duty te hU eonatiT. With hiaaad fbte, w« tmat, the eml gemoa ef - the 
Qcraldinei for ever disappeared. The hletory of the Ibmfly, from their Bni, foet-twad In Inland te the ' 
melancholy ywr *98, might form a Tolnme mora foil of wendari thdii a fl 
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During a recent visit to “ the Liberties,” an incident occurred to us that 
may, perhaps, interest the reader. Did you never see a hand-loom at 
work?” said our friend and guide. “Come in here, then.” We followed down 
a few damp steps — ^narrow and dirty, with hardly room for one at a time 
to descend, until we heard t\ie clank-clank of the passing shuttle, which 
during our sojourn in the north we had learned to distinguish from every 
other sound. The room was light enough, and tolerably clean ; for which, 
when we observed a Temperance medal hanging to the loom, we could readily 
account There was no squalid poverty ; nothing of that apparently wasting 
misery which glares from sunken eyes, and speaks without the aid of words 
from paUid lips. Clean poverty is disarmed of half its bitterness — and, as we 
have said, everything was tolerably clean. A gentle-looking little girl was 
seated by the fire, feeding a sickly infant ; and a boy, barefooted, barelegged, 
and hardy, held his book in his hand, but stared, with all his eyes, at “ the 
quality.” The loom (it was an old-fashioned tabbinct loom) stood, of course, 
as near to the spattered window as possible ; a bed was raised a few inches from 
the damp earthen floor by means of transverse boards, but destitute of anything 
like curtains to hide the four thin posts and iron rod which showed that 
curtains had either been, or were intended to have been, there ; there were two 
chairs, a stool, a w'ooden cradle, and sundry pieces of crockery- ware, on an 
old dresser — broken in general, but more abundant than usual in a “ small ” 
mechanic’s chamber. The tea-pot looked black and shiny ; and a woman’s 
bonnet and shawl hung upon one of the posts of the poor bed ; a bird, 
in what had once been a gay cage, rested against the window ; it was standing 
in the bottom of its cage — we could not, therefore, tell what bird it was. 
“ Well, Michael,” said our friend, “ how goes it? your little maid keeps your 
room nicely. Why, Mary, your tea-pot shines like jet.” Mary replied with 
a smile and a curtsey ; and the weaver laid by his shuttle, and answered that 
“ glory be to God, he was better— better than ever he expected to be, and 
easier in himself.” The next question was as to the education of his children : 
the boy, he said, went to school, but Mary could not be spared from the 
baby, it was so delicate : “ 1 teach her myself, now and again, but she’d rather 
be bustling like her poor mother (God ||e good to her!) about the house than 
at the book. Mary hasn’t the making cf a scholar in her.” “ If she is as good 
a woman as her mother, she will do very well, Michael, for all that,” observed 
our friend. “ The Lord above bless you for that true saying ! She will do 
very well, as I know, to my blessing and my loss j I haven’t been able to feel 
so as to move them yet,” he said, pointing to the bonnet and shawl ; ” they 
stay there just where she Iqfr them the morning she took her death. It’s a 



fine thing to have great faith, bit, for sui-ely it’s sorely tried. I know the 
removal was for her good ; but when I look round on this lonesome room, it*s 
very hard to think it for mine.” 

“ You may feel this at fiist,’* we said; " but we hope you may be brought 
to feel, as well as to say, * God’s will be done.’ ” 

She was from the country,” continued the poor man, whose heart was 
evidently full of the one subject, ‘'and the day I married her she was just 
sixteen, and had never been near a town, or seen a soldier, only spent her 
days in the open fields, hay-making and milking, and tending her uncle’s 
sheep. He was a man well to do ; but she was the eldest of five orphins, 
that he bi ought up with his own sistei’a children, poor things', and he made 
no diffci in them, only she loved me, poor girl, and I told her, with all the 
couiage I had, that Dublin was a daik place for the poor. She laughed at 
that, and ’deed I’ve since thought she did not know what darkness was — then ; 
anyhow, I had a better room to biing her to than this, though this is not bad ; 
it’s a palace to many. She was so light-hearted, ^e made every place light- 
some ; but I icmcmber how seriously she asked me one day, if ' the sun ever 
shone in Dublin.’ It is not to say that she never gave me an uneasy word ; 
but she never gave me one that wasn’t a blessing ; even when I took a drop 
too much of a Monday she’d stiive to make me at peace with myself, while 
she’d wind lound to the moial of everything, so that I might not do 
it again No one ever said she was a beauty, yet I never looked off my 
work into her face that I didn’t think her an angel. Somehow she never 
throve here, though she lingered with me for eight years, j)oor girl 1 She’d 
smile and shake her head when they called this ' the Liberty.’ She had 
some notion, when I told hei I lived in the Liberty of the city of Dublin, that 
it was a fresh, country sort of place ; she had more innocent turns in her head 
than her own child. Why, she’d burst out crying at a handful of daisies, and 
keep the bit of bread out of her own mouth to buy a halfpenny bunch of 
primroses. But I beg your honour’s pardon,” continued the poor weaVejp 
“ only when I think of her my heart seems so full that I’m thankful to any one 
that ’ll listen to me.” 

We observed that the frame of his loom was stuck over in many 
places with ballads ; indeed we have seldom entered a weaver’s room 
without perceiving a similar display; and the songs so fixed are generally 
pietty sure indexes to the opinions of the owners. In Dublin such scraps were 
chiefly political ; in the north they were more generaji, and a number of old 
Scottish songs were to be found in the most prominent situations. 

“ I used to take great delight in them once,” said the man, seeing that we 
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noticed them ; “ but, somehow, I don*t mind them now : the little girl puts up 
a new one now and again, but I don’t care about them.” “ Father,” exclaimed 
little Mary suddenly, “ father, there’s something ails the bird.” In an instant 
the cage was opened, and the bird struggling, in a fit, on his hand. It’s not 
dying, father, is it ?” she inquired in a voice of deep anxiety ; “ sure mother’s 
bird ain’t dying, father ?” she repeated. The poor little fluttering thing (a grey 
linnet) gave one or two more struggles, its little beak opened, and then it lay, 
stiff and cold, upon its master’s hand. “ Don’t cry, Mary ; there ; go mind 
the child ; don’t cry, darlint ; sure we’ve lost a dearer bird than that — ^ay, and 
a singing-bird too : your little sister *s wanting ye, Mary.” The man looked 
on the dead bird for a minute without speaking, and the tears that had gathered 
in his eyes rushed down his face : he turned away to hide his emotion, and 
then placed it softly in its cage, while the little girl sobbed aloud. 

“ It’s nothing but a bird, a poor common bird, I know,” he said ; “ and 
there are thousands lilce it sporting through the green woods ; and it isn’t 
that its little breath is gone I’d care for ; but my poor woman, when she 
went home to see her people, about four months before the babby was born, 
brought back the bird with her, and the word she spoke was so strange ! 
* Michael,’ she says, ‘ it will sing for you when you’re at your work ; and 
maybe when I’m not here to sing for you, it will.’ And so it did, both night 
and day, poor little thing ! but, like herself, it will sing no more — no more.” 
He covered his face with his hands, and wept bitterly. 

In the Liberties, almost entirely reside the artisans who have made the 
Irish tabbinet famous throughout the world, for its supremacy has survived 
all attempts at rivalry ; and the beautiful fabric is everywhere esteemed and 
admired. The manufacture, which is exclusively confined to Dublin, was 
introduced into Ireland by certain French refugees who settled there 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. There are, as nearly as we could 
ascertain, between six hundred and seven hundred persons employed in its 
inroduction ; but the estimate includes weavers, warpers, winders, and dyers. 
They are principally heads of families, and earn from ten shillings to twenty- 
five shillings a week (the higher wages being obtained by the weavers 
employed in producing brocaded or figured poplins, and who are, necessarily, 
the most skilful and ingenious workmen). There are not more than two 
hundred looms at work in the city and neighbourhood of Dublin : and, as 
we have intimated, there is not one in any other part of Ireland *. The 

* The Jaequrd machfoe, Introduced a few retn ago by lome of th« leading iDiauflMtQi«ri» la now In 
geneml nae, and glToa great taollity in producing a variety of pattemi in poplina, or any oibv daiarlption of 
Sgnrad (ahne. We had an opportunity of aaoing one at work, In the aatahUabmont of Maaaia. AUiinaon and 
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average produce of each loom ie four yards per day (of the plain tahbinet ) ; 
but each loom employs three persons. The trade, and the profits derived 
from it, are consequently limited ; yet it is, strictly speaking, the only national 
manufacture *, if we except that of linen. 

The other manufactures that flourish in Dublin, unhappily, require but a 
very brief notice. In woollen cloths, the produce is of great excellence f ; 


Co., College Green, from whom we derived tome intereiting inform&tion on the eubjcct. They employ, 
constantly, from a hundred and seventy to two hundred persons, and pay in wages about one hundred pounds 
weekly. Their trade is principally with England and Scotland; but they have ocoatlonal ordera fi om Trieate, 
Florence, Ostend, Gibraltar, the Eoat and Weit Indim, and America ; there Is a prohibitory dnty on poplini 
m France, winch prevents their exportation to that eonntiy ; and the beautiful structure has been patronised 
by hei Majesty (to whom Messrs. Atkinson arc the appointed manufacturers) and the English and Irish courta. 
Their produro, they sUtc, has increased considerably of late years, which they attribute to groat and 
manifest improvements they have offocted in thoir looms, by which they have been enabled to introduce the 
present mode of brocading poplins in coloured flowers and bouquets, after the Fiench style, instead of, as 
formerly, having the colours that formed the flower pasting from one selvage to another, thereby Injufiof the 
ground. Since the introduction of these beneficial changes, they are able to work a doseriptfbn of toblteet 
that vies in delicacy and harmony with the richest French silks 5 and their brocades in gold, it»d 

coloured flowers are of cxcciding beauty — even considered as works of art. Messrs. Atkinson liiwt else 
succeeded in the manufacture of tabarats, of which they produce large quantities of a quality unsavpMPid in 
Great Britain. 


* It II not easy to procure tlie “genuine ** Irish tabbiuol in London ; we are given to undentittd Aat 
about four-flfthi of the article sold as Irish was never, either as raw or wrought material, in Ireland. Ai 
tins evil is very prejudicial to a manufacture which ought to be enooursged and deserves eneoungsnont, wo 
may be allowed to direct the attention of the searcher after this graceful, beautiful, and durable wrtiele of 
dress, to Miss ElUott'i Irish Tabbinot Warehouse, 43, Pall Mall, when the purchaser may be aimied of 
obtaining it without the danger of an mfenor commodity being substituted for the “ veritable Irish.’* 


+ The woollen manufacture of Ireland was fomoui six centuries ago, and was an article of «an>ort to 
Elngland in the fourteenth ccntuiy; the commodity gradually improved, and the trade proportionably 
increased. Immodutely after the cessation of hostilitiea in the year 1688, the woollen manu&etun wai 
established to a conaiderable extent in “ the Liberties.” The security of property which oceorred after thn 
capitulation of Limerick, induced people to avril themselves of its local ad vantages, the che a pn es s of labour, ud 
the abundance of the neceimries of life. The Earls of Meath, to whom the dUtrict belonged, u praprieton, 
wore famous for a breed of sheep which in the reign of Charles I. was held In the higliest estlmatioB. A 
number of English manufacturers, therefore, emigrated hither with their properties and familiet, and settled 
in the district. They built the Combe, Pimlico, Bpitalflolds, and other streets nimcd foom correqwndont 
plaoei in London, and a ^uare called Weavers’, from the new craft Introduced. In a short time It beeme die 
nsidenee of all that was opulent and respectable in the city. A patent wu granted to act plays, and n 
t^tre was built in Rainsford Street, The Earl of IfoatVs mansion in Thomas Street wu deemod by Sir 
W. Potty to be the most msgnificent palace next the Cutle of Dublin, and the Duke of Leinster proposed to 
build the splendid family ruidenoo of Leinster Homo within lu precincts. This sudden prosperi^wu 
rf short duration. The jeaionsy of Engliud wu excited by the rapid progreu of the mindfkcture, end a 
pall ra wu piMted to William HI., by the Lords, to prohibit and suppnu It. In thif the subservient 
^ ‘‘■‘y ^ W«* on, amounting to a prohibition. The ruin of the 

ud ,1* h iw w a. duwu Th. ut, a. «d di 

e popi^o^t «aduood to great dhtrm Towards the dore of the lut oeutnry, howaver, 

n twnpomry raotval ; fe lypg, there were it work upwards of 400 iooms, whidi 
cmpl^ MOO poisons ; bnl It drooped npldly, and now tha reanttfoeture U eonflned to a few baada. It li. 
woboUo^TOre^o^umumoofthepwviaeuthanbDoWb; in uvoMl towna of tha Sonth, theft 

era menafoetoriaa In foil end profileUe work. 
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several iron works are prosperous ; the manufacture of glass is carried on to 
a considerable extent ; there is much trade in tanning ; in guns and rifles, 
the establishment of Messrs. Bigby has a European fame ; and so have 
the carriages of Messrs. Hutton ; the porter, if we may class it under this head, 
of Messrs. Guinness is preferred to that of any other brewery in all parts of 
the world. The amount of its consumption in London alone is immense*. 
In several minor articles, also, the artisans of Dublin have manifested great 
skill — such as boots and shoes, cutlery, gloves f, &c. But. until agitation is 
permitted to cease, and the natui-al energies and abilities of the people are 
directed into a proper channel, Irish manufactures will be but as a small 
gi-ain of sand on the sea-shore, in comparison with the vast resources and 
capabilities of the country. Vai ious efforts have been made of late to compel, 
rather than to induce, the exclusive use of rommoditi< s made in Ireland ; 
they seem to have led to no benefleial result beyond a momentary impulse. 
It will be obvious to all who reason calmly upon the subject, that such a 
mode of promoting the welfare of Ireland is visionary, at least, if it be not 
absurd. Ireland, we repeat, requires nothing but repose to flourish as a 
manufacturing country ; not merely with a view to furnish with necessaries 
its own population, but to become a huge storehouse for the supply of every 
nation of the world. The manufactories which, at the present moment, 
produce articles of a superior order, subsist not by the home consumption of 
their productions, but by their export trade. 

* It is a Bingnlar fuel that little more than thirty years ago, London supplied tho whole of Ireland with 
porter; and it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that Ireland is now lutiirning tlir compliment. It was 
first produced in Ireland, we believe, by Messrs. Beamish and Crawford, of Cork ; and its rnsnufacture was the 
result of accident. These gentlemen were agents foi its sale in the south of Ireland ; but on one occasion the 
prevalcnre of westerly winds kept them for so long a period without a supply, after their store was exhausted, 
that they resolved upon an effort to avoid a similar mischanro in future, by endeavouring to produce it them- 
selves. They tried the experiment ; it was successful, and very little London porter was afterwards imported. 

t Zn a former Number, treating of Limerick, we inferred that the manufacture of gloves hod ceased in 
that city, and thus did injustice to a wortliy and enterprisiag manufacturer of the article, who complains that 
he has suatained injury in consequence of our statement. We have since made due inquiries on tho subject, 
obtained a few specimens of his work, and avail ourselves of the earlieat opportnnity for removing ap impres- 
sion to hit prejudice. Mr. Michael Bourke, 24, Patrick Street, Limwirk, is the person to whom we refer ; 
Ilia gloves undoubtedly maintain, by their neatness, strong and careful sewing, and the purity and durability 
of the leatlier, the high repute enjoyed for ao loi^ a period, by his native city, for the production of this 
important article of trade. The manufimture appem to have been commenced about IfiO years ago by an 
individual named Flyn ; be was succeeded by persons named Lyons (in whose family it obtained added 
eelebrlty). To the lut of this family Mr. Dourke was, it seems, apprenticed ; and fbr msny ycais he has 
continued to fiibiioate the article with increased ability and repote—notwitbsUndlng the many nttemptt to 
depreciate it, by multiplying inferior imitatiens under the name of " Limerick gloves.” We therefore advertise 

** the world ” of the fact, that the ” real and genuine ” Limerick gloves are to be obtained alone firom 
Mr. Michael Bonrhe, ** glover to her Majesty and the Irish Court and that he is the ” only existing nanu- 
Csctursr ” of the long and mncb-lauded, and deservedly celebrated, article. 
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The Liffey » crossed by no fewer than nine bridges, within a distaliee o# 
little more than three miles. One of the most remarkable of these, ** the 
Barrack bridge,” was formerly called the Bloody bridge ; tradition traces its 
ancient title to a sangui- 
nary conflict fought in its 
vicinity A.D 1408, between 
the native Irish, led by a 
chieftain of the O’Kava- 
naghs, and the army of 
the Pale, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who was mortally 
wounded in the encoun- 
ter. The erection of 
grand Gothic gateway — 
the entiancc to the Military Road ” — gives to the bridge a peculiarly 
striking chaiacter, and, in a picture at least, restores it to the olden time. 

The public charities of Dublin are very numerous, and almost as varied as 
the ailments and wants of human-kind. It is to-day as it was many centuries 
ago, when old Stanihurst, writing of the city, says, What should I here 
speake of their charitable almes, dailie and hourlie expended to the needie t ” 
There are hospitals for the diseased and aged ; asylums for the blind, the 
insane, the destitute ; societies to assist the stranger,” the industrious, and 
the unfortunate ; ” fever hospitals, lying-in hospitals, dispensaries, schools 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb — in short, benevolent and charitable 
institutions are almost as numerous as the streets ; and nearly the whole of them 
are supported entirely by voluntary contributions. We have frequently had 
occasion to observe that nothing renders a native of Ireland, of any grade, more 
wretched than /laving nothing to give. The people are essentially charitable ; 
one can hardly enter a house where the ladies, young and old, ore not engaged 
in the promotion of some plan for the relief of their fellow-creatures. They 
bestow quantities of food and clothing, and are truly zealous of good works. 
The sums expended in private charity, considering the limited means o( the 
expenders, is astonishing ; they are ever anxious to relieve, even beyond their 
means, the wants of others. ** Fair beggars ” attack on all sides, to claim aid 
for some favoured charity or distressed family j and no city in the world can 
better sustain or better manage charitable institutions than Dublin* 

Institutions for promoting science, literature, and the arts, are far more 
limited ; first in rank and in utility is " the Dublin Society,** occupying Kildare 
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House, purchased in 1815 from the Duke of Leinster for £20,000 — a noble 
mansion, “ long celebrated as one of the most splendid priyate residences in 
Europe.” The society originated in the meeting of a few eminent men, in 17S1 ; 
in 1749,it received a charter of incorporation as “ The Dublin Society for promot- 
ing husbandry and other useful arts ; ** and until very recently it was maintained 
chiefly by annual parliamentary grants. The grant was withdrawn about two 
years ago, in consequence of the refusal of the society to adopt certain plans 
and alterations suggested by the Irish Government ; but an application is about 
to be made for its renewal ; and such renewal, it is considered, will be accorded, 
with an understanding, however, that the institution will be to some extent 
remodelled commensurate with the changes necessary to meet duly and justly 
the changes that have been wrought by time. That great benefit has been 
derived to Ireland from the exertions of this institution is undeniable. To 
the Botanic Garden we shall refer presently ; its museum contains a rare 
and almost perfect collection of the natural productions of the country ; its 
schools have been rendered valuable auxiliaries for the spread of information ; 
and it has been eminently successful in carrying out the object for which it 
was established — m '' promoting husbandry and the useful arts *.** Next in 

* During the month of June 1841, ■ vut Turioty of irticlet of Irieh manufiujtuie, produce, and invention 
were exhibited in tlie houM of the Dublin Society. It woe a remarkably intereating and very brillunt scene. 
The rooms were decorated in a tutefiil manner with many-roloured hangings, which set off the sevenil objects 
to the beet advantage, while tables and counters were covered with specimens of the useful and ornamental 
arts. The court>yard was equally crowded ; and, under tents erected for the purpose, were displayed 
gentlemen's cars, racing-cars, family and ahooting ears, from the justly-celcbrated factories of tlie Menrs. 
Quan, phaetons, double-seated and for the park, carriage-bameu, gig-hamess, saddles of all kinds, and all 
GonapionouB for good style and admirable finish. Some of the company grouped round a very beautiful jet 
d'eau, erected by Messra. M'Anaspie ; others were attracted by a circular roof, an example of a Mr. Taoffe’s 
patent slating. The inventions and improvements in various agricultural implements, by Messrs. Sheridan 
and Son, attracted great attention ; then there were other machines for threshing, and clod-erushiug, and 
korae-ehuming, and horrowi, and turnip drill rollers ; and we noted a crate of Irish slates, which eppeared 
nmarkably firm, wdl cut, and of a good size and colour. There was no look of smaller farming implements, 
nothin as well as without all woa bustle and aotivlty. There was a superb or-moln chandelier, of elaborate 
derign and workmanahip, from the manufbetoty of Moimi. Blaokwall and O’Brion ; the glam, indeed, from 
warione parts of Ireland, was highly eroditahle to the luaanfoeturers. The Rings-end Olaos-wordu contributed 
their fair propordon : and the Sodety’s medal, wo understood, was awarded to a splendid lantern, worthy of 
a royal entibnoo. We lament to have fo^tten the name of the party to whom it was adjudged. The 
(■dtadons of Beheoriaa glaas were excellent. Amn§ the leading attractions were the variety and 

magnifieence of Mem. Atkinson’s, and Fry% Irish poplins. Mr. Atkinson sent a tabUnet loom, which 
waa at full work. There was alee a piece of Irish velvet, of so pure an emerald green, and so rich a 
pile, freia Dowling’s, that it mi^t rival tholoonu of Genoa, though inferior iu lightness to that nunufretured 
at Lyons ; a vdvat loom bdoaging to Mr. Jones was also at work. In the prodnethm of linen and damaaks 
the country is nnaorpaasd. The damaaka of Ardpyoe are of the most perieet woifcmaaiblp ; and wa have 
purebaaed at OoelMgui*a, In flaekville Street, Irish llnan and Irish cambric that would bear eempetltioD 
widi the best iaportad fimm Holland. There were two alto rslicToa, by a lady; one, modoidy oslled ” a 
•Asiddi ef a scene ataa Irish fUr the other, an Uluatiation ofOarlton’s tale «* Hm RhraL’* Of these we oaa 
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importance, it tlie Koyal Irish Academy, incorporated in 1786, ** to promote 
the study of science, polite literature, and antiquities.'* The society possesses 
an extensive library, consisting chiefly of Transactions of foreign societies and 
of books relative to Irelopd— *a subject to which, very properly, its attention 
is principally directed ; premiums arc given, occasionally, for successful essays, 
and the volumes of its ** Transactions ** contain a vast mass of important and 
valuable information upon a variety of subjects — abstract science, polite 
literature, and the antiquities of the country. The most valuable part of 
the “ Transactrons ” (of late years), however, are the papers on purely 
Bcrentific subjects — ^viz., mathematical and physical ; these contain more that 
is “ new," and hold a higher rank, thmi the publications of any similar body 
in E uropc A museum rs attached to the institution, which contains a collectioa 
of rare and interesting Irish relics. The “ Natural History Society,** which 
consists chiefly of younger gentlemen labouring for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, have already formed a museum of great value. 

“The Royal Hibernian Academy” was chartered in 1828, for the 
promotion of the flne arts. It consists of fourteen academicians and ten asso- 
cidtes. The members possess a noble and spacious building in Abbey Street, 
erected for them by the late Francis Johnston, Esq., architect; the munificent 
artist having given them a lease of it for ever, at the annual rent of five shillings*. 

hardly (peak too highly, and yet they were ncher m promiae eren than in fulfilment. The apepiqieqs of 
improved hre-arme were nuoitrouB one woa a caoe from the Menre. Rigby ; another from Meant. Patdaou , 
and i table of Iiuh “ bog oak ” was of great beauty, exquisitely carved. There was a very ** poetical" 
improvement of the bouillon, making the silent sand to stnke upon a bell the sand as it moves divides ite 
time on a dial alTlxed to the instrument, so that if the glass be timed for an hour, the minutes will be 
on the dial as the sand pusses. This pretty toy is the invention of Olinstopher M^Dcrmot. The first diver 
thiiimatic slide trumpet ever manufactiiiod in Ireland was close to a *' slangbtenng instrument,” invented by 
Major Moore, with a view to prevent animal suffering , and a pile of utilities from the admirable Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Clarement , while a patnotic lady (Hon. Mrs Wingfield) contnbuted to the ^hl V tiim 
delightful specimens of cottage industry, in cushion lace, and various beautiful knitted articles. Many ladle# 
sent specunens of their own work, doubtleu for the purpose of encouraging industry in others. We Rfiatted 
that only one manufacturer of Limenck lace sent a specimen to emulate Mr. Forrest of Oiaften Street. 
The lace trade employs so many females that we much desire its extension. There was an of 

scientific Instruments, and a number of beautiful articles manufactured from the arbutus wood by Mrs. Meutt, 
of Killamey. The specimens of the glove trade wore all good. There were several beautiful ono 

particular, of Irish yew, and it must be evident to aU that the cabinet-makers of DubUn p^ttrr H iih Wf 
and skill. Another carved table of black oak was, as it should be, massive and unique, aitd did honour to 
the taste and judgment of Mr. Boyle. The specimens of Insh marbles were satisCsotory in the higheat^da^ee, 
and though we thought one or two of the chimney.pteees in bad taste, the grab, oolour. Wd polidi of the 
marble, prove how neeftiland ornamental it might be made. Mr. Henneesy, of Cork, oontribnted a number 
of eunous and mtereetlng bvenUons eoimaeted with the sea, parbcnlaily a cloth, which he statei he blende 
to supen^e the necessity of pUnk b meny Inatanoes. In short the whde colleetion, emoniitbt b number 
to above 600 articles, was honouiable to tbe country and tbe art|. 

.V- « Hiber^ Academy, netwithitaiH^ tbis advantage, appears to have effeetad very Ultb far 

tbe fine arU in Iiehnd, tbe abb of which, untU reemitly, was ampreaeb b the country. Theminual 
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The Royal Irish Academy and the Royal Hibernian Academy receive, 
each, a grant of £300 per annum from Parliament ; we have shown how the 
former expend it, but truth forces the admission that we have not been enabled 
to ascertain its advantageous employment by the latter. In Ireland, indeed, 
the Fine Arts have made but little 'progress ; until of late, there was no effort 
to extend their influence ; and for recent beneficial changes, Ireland is not 
indebted to the “ Royal Hibernian Academy.” 

“ Hotels ” are to be encountered in all the fashionable streets ; the 
majority of them are exceedingly well conducted, and upon a very liberal 
scale. The most popular, perhaps, is “ Gresham’s,” in Sackville Street ; but 
the old establishment of “ Morrissons ” sustains its reputation for comfort, 
attention, and moderation of charges. 

The Theatre in Hawkins Street is, and has long been, under the able 
and efficient management of Mr. Calcraft. It is an elegant building, erected 
in 1820, by Samuel Reazley, Esq.* 


GxhibilionB were eithei bo unBatisfactory or unproductive, or both, that they were diBcontiuucd fui bouio jcuib, 
and the sule of a picture by an IiibIi at list wns an event, we believe, unrtTorded in its annals. An impulse, 
however, haa been lately given to the arts lu Ireland, which we trust will be as ]icnnancnt as it is extraordinary. 
We refer to the eatablishmont of an “ Art-uuion*' Bocivty, chiefli by ihe exertions of Stewart Blacker, Esq., 
its hoDoniry secretary. The first year, about one thousand pounds were subsciibed ; the second year it was 
fully double ; and this year it is nearly certain that a sum of four thousand pounds will be at the disposal of 
the committee. The committee consists of about five und-twenty noblemen and gentlemen, whose names 
may be received u a sufficient guarantee for the prudence, liberality, and justice of the proceedings of the 
Institution. The amount is raised by subscriptions of a guinea each ; and u print is inued, annually, to every 
subscriber, and to aubscribers only. The one already publislied is of great excellence and beauty ; the work 
of an aceomplisbed engraver, from a painting by Mr. Burton, an Insb artist of high ability. In consequence 
of the limited number taken, the print was immediately ** at a premium,*' and now can with difficulty bo 
procured at thrice the amount of the original aubscription. The nature of Art-union Societies *’ is 
univcTMlly known ; and it is needless to observe, that the possessor of the pnnt bad also for his guinea the 
chance of ** a prize,” varying in value from ten guineas to eighty guineas. It may be well to remark, however, 
that the selections of the Irish Society are not, as those of the Scottish Society arc, limited to the productions 
of native artists ; they are takeu without distinction from tho painters of all countries ; although the works 
of the Inah artists are, aa they ought to he, preferred, when possessed of merit sufficient to justify the choice. 
There is,auuredly, no society of the kind in Great Britain that advances claims so strong upon tbe co-operation 
of all who deiire tbe advancement of the Fine Arts, and to extend tbeir humanising influence ; and hitherto 
there have been none that have given such “ good value** for tbe guinea subscribed. We hope, therefore, our 
observations may direct public attention to this young bat flourishing and most valuable Institution ; tbeeffeets 
of which upon Ireland have been already most benefleial, and may be made salutary to an inealeulable extent. 

* Anecdotes of tbe Dublin Theatres might form a curious and interesting history. Tbe earlieat was 
baUt in 1635, under the patronage of Lord Btralford, by John Ogilby, the translator of Homer, for whom 
EHiirley wrote his play of ** the Royal Master,** originally performed in Dublin. Tho next wu erected in 
Smook Alley, then Orange Street ; but it fell ii^ during representation, and seveni persons ware killed. It 
vraa anbsequeutly repaired, and Forquhar (a native of Londonderry) mode hia flrit tppeonaee there ; lo olio 
did ” Peg Woffington.** Early In the lost century there were no fewer than five theatres In the dty. The 
Crow Street Theatre was opened in the year 1768. ** Tbe Theatre ** hu always been a fkmrite place for 
giving exit to ebullitions of wit— «nd eometimeean arena for the exhibition of ehoiper weqione. At every 
peifbnnanee Indeed there is rare to he eonae choraeterietic display of Ifiah humour. 
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The immediate vicinity of Dublin, in all directione round tihe city, is of 
great interest and beauty. The banks of the Liffey, from the quays to a con- 
siderable distance beyond Leixlip, and into the county of Kildare, are highly 
picturesque , the natural luxuriance of the soil has been improved by taste 
and cultivation ; and stately mansions anf graceful cottages crown the heights 
of the green hills by which the river is everywhere bordered. The Phoenix 
Paik will be taken in this route ; for the public road runs directly under it. 
In the park is the residence of the Viceroy ; and where, of late years, the 
1 ( presentative of the sovereign, in Ireland, has constantly resided, being 
inoie healthful, agreeable, and convenient, than “ the Castle.” “ The Lodge,” 
as It lb called, has little pretensions to magnificence. The park contains about 
1000 acres, admirably laid out; the trees are finely grown; it is “kept” 
with exceeding caie, and is deservedly classed foremost among the public 
promenades of Great Britain Dr Walsh, indeed, who has visited nearly 
every continental kingdom, does not hesitate to say that “ viewing all the 
paiticulars which should distinguish a place set apart for public recreation, 
the Fhcenix Park, on the whole, would not suffer on comparison with any 
other m Europe ” Neaily at the entrance, from the city, is a huge heap of 
stones, dignified by the title of “ The Wellington Testimonial,” as ungainly 
and ungraceful an example of bad taste as the kingdom could supply**; and 
on the Kildare side is an erection equally unmeaning — a tall Corinthian 
column, surmounted by a Phoenix f. The Zoological Society have their 

* The cost of tins absuidit/ excoedod £20,000 , the amount having be«ji raised " by subsenption.'* It 
IS formed of mountain granite On the summit of a flight of steps stands a square pedestal, on the four 
sides of svhicli arc panels, with figures m bano relievo, emblematic of the prinapal victones won by the nobla 
Duke From this rises the massive obelisk, truncated, of thick and heavy proportions. On the sides of the 
obelisk, fiom tbe top to the base, aie inscnbed the names of dll tbe places in which victones were gained by 
the Duke, from his first carter in India to the battle of Waterloo. Opposite to, and standing on the oentre 
of tho pnncipal point, is an insulated pedesul, on which it is intended to place an equestrian statue of the 
hero after his decesse *’ The dimensions ot this structure mav be estimated from the following metsufe* 
ments —Tho lowest step, forming the base, 480 feet in cirouit , perpendicular section of steps, 20 fiset ; 
sub-plinth of pedestal, on top of stops, 60 feet square, by 10 feet high ; pedestal, 66 feet square, by 24 feet 
high , obelisk, 23 feet square at base, and 150 high, diminishing in tbe proportion of one inch to the foot. 
Total height of the Testimonial, 205 feet. 

t The column was erected in 1745, by the then Lord Lieutenant, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield. It hM eontnbuted to the popular error, which denvea the title of the Park fietn the hud of 
fable Its ongin, however, IS far more natural According to Dr Walsh, In the Irish vernaeular/'<enti- 
pronounced Ftnnitk, signifies dear or feir water, end, articuleted in the hnef JBnglish manner, 
exactly resembles the word PhtmU. At length the park became known, even at an early period, 
by no Other appdlative " The spring or well so called, still exists. It is dtuated in a glen, betide tibe lower 
lake, neer the grand entranoe to the Yiaeregal Lodge, and has been mndi frequented from tune immemmial 
for the supposed solnbrlty of its waters. It it a strong ohalyheate. It remained, however, in a mde and 
exposed state till the year 1800, when, in oontequanoe of some supposed cures it bed efibeted, It immedietely 
aeqiiired renewed odebnty. 
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gardens within the park, a portion of it having been allotted to them in 
1830, by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, then Lord Lieutenant. 

South-west of the city, about four miles, is the village of Clondalkin, with 
its round-tower, in a perfect state of preservation. Its height is about ninety 

feet, and it measures fifteen 
feet in diameter ; its base 
was, however, about sixty 
years ago, encased with 
strong mason-work, in 
order to protect it from 
the assaults of time ; and, 
strangely enough, a few 
year» after it was judi- 
ciously guarded, a cata- 
strophe occurred that would otherwise have levelled it 'with the earth. 
Extensive powder-mills in the neighbourhood blew up ; yet the tow er 
withstood the shock, although (to quote the newspapers of the day), ** the 
earth seemed to shake from the very centre, and ponderous masses of many 
tons in weight were cast to the distance of five or six fields.” Immediately 
adjoining the round-tower are, as usual, the luins of an ancient church; and 
it is certain that an abbey was founded here at a very early period. 

The southern suburbs and vicinity of Dublin ai*c less interesting than those 
to the north ; but there is one district that immediately adjoins the city, 
concerning which some remarks are necessary. The far-famed ** Donny brook ” 
is now but the shadow of its former self ; we have, indeed, had 
** The luck to see Donnybrook Fail* ” 

before, fortunately for the inhabitants of Dublin, it had “ fallen from its high 
estate Although the Irishman is no longer there ** in his glory tents are still 

* ** Donnybrook,"— the little brook — ii lo called from a mouDtaiu atream, **tbe Dodder/’ which runt 
through the luburb. The fair lasted for eight whole days of the month of August. We borrow from an 
anonymous writer a few passagei sufBciontly eqircMire of its old character Here a troop of itinerant 
equestrians, exciting the astonishment of the country clown apd the well-dnaaed eit ; there a merry-go-round 
full of boys and girls, getting their pennyworth of fun ; yonder a lent crowded with lads and laasei , tnpping it 
on * the light fantutic toe or gazing in admiration on some heavy legged bog-trotter, footing a hornpipe to the 
music of a pair of bagpipea, or the notes of a half drunken scraper on three stringa : whilq tbiekly atuddod round 

may be aeen tents crowded with the drinking and thr drunken— the painted ’ Je«ebel,*or the half tfpay youngater 
lovingly careaaing * the girl of hia heart,’ whoae fluabed check and glancing eye too plainly indicate that aho 
heraelf haa already had a goodly porbon of the lotoxicabng draught ; while in the diatmioe in various 
diroetiona may be aeen the waving of the alilllelah and heard the brawlingef a party daring aome other to 
the deadly atrife. Amidat what it considered by some as mere merriment and mirth —we venture to say 
tboN is more misery and madneaa, devilment and debauchery, than could be found orowded into on equal 




annufdly “ pitched*’ upon the sodden award, where they have been erected for 
centuries , itinerant “ play actors ” continue to gather there once a year , the 
beggars yet make it a place of rendezvous , lads and lasses assemble even now 
to dance under roofs of canvas , and the din of harsh music from the shows, 
mingled with the almost equally discordant squeakmgs of a score or two of 
bagpipes, still keep alive the memory of 

* Donnybrook oapen, that bother’d the vapoars, 

And drove away care,” 

(lining the long celebrated and veise-commemorated month of August* 



Ihe accompanying print will convey a sufficiently accurate idea of the scene, 
either as it was or is , for the artist has judiciously abstained from pictunng 


■parr of ground in any other part of thia our glubo or in any other part of Ireland during five time* the 
tame apace whioh la apont at Donnybrook, in one given year , and be it remembered the aoeiiea here 
deaenbed are thoae which take place during the light of day->the orgiea of the night, when every apecMf of 
diaaipation and profligacy la practiaed without reatraint, may be better imagined than deaenbed ** 

* A pretty accurate deacnption of Donnybrook aporta la conveyed by an old rhymeater — 

** Snch crowding and jumbling, 

And leaping and tumbhng, 

And klaaing and atumblftog. 

And dnnking and iweanng. 

And envlng and tcanng, 

And coaxing and anaring, 

And ecrambliDg and winnings 

And flghtil^ and 

And Addling and dngpnlg 
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the disgusting incidents^ by which “ the fair ” was rendered famous — and 
infamous ; although he has introduced into his sketch the leading objects of 
its attraction. 

In the autumn of last year we were curious to ascertain the difference 
between the Donnybrook of yesterday and that of to-day ; and, prepared as 
we had been for the wonderful changes which a few eventful years have 
wrought in the habits of the people, it was with utter astonishment we noted 
the contrast between the reckless '' devilry ” of a former time, and the decent 
hilarity of the present. We have given, in a note, some idea of the depravity 
to which it was for a long period the annual usher ; regularly filling the jails 
with culprits, and the streets with degraded women. Every fair in Ireland 
was, indeed, bad enough ; but that of Dublin surpassed them all for dissipation 
and vice : a large proportion of the lower classes, for mmy months after the 
saturnalia, had to endure the penalties of want or the punishment of crime. 
To the disgrace of the country these evils were tolerated for centuries ; at 
length they were to some extent checked by a more efficient police ; and the 
Temperance movement ” has entirely removed them. The humiliating 
picture of a distinguished foreigner is no longer such as he can justly draw to 
excite the disgust of his own countrymen*. 

We entered the fair twice — at mid-day, and again in the evening, a shoit 
time before the sports terminate by order of the magistrates. We saw, 
indeed, crowds of people amusing themselves; the merry-go-rounds and 
hobby-horses “ crammed ; ” the shows thronged ; and several tents filled with 
dancers and gossipers ; but of scenes which the German tourist honours with 
the term ** National,” we beheld literally none ; we heard nothing, and noticed 
nothing that could offend the most scrupulous ; there was no quarrel 
approaching to a brawl ; we did not encounter a single intoxicated person of 
either sex ; and the next day our inquiries from a competent authority, as to 
the amount of charges at the police-offices, incident to the Fair, were answered 
by the expressive word ** nil.” 

The Botanic Garden is situated on the north side of Dublin, at 
Glasnevin, about two miles from the centre of the city. A more admirable 
site could not have been selected ; a clear stream — the little river Tolka—runs 
through a miniature valley, to which the ground gradually slopes ; the tall and 
finely grown trees are sheltered from the north and east winds by adjacent 
hills ; and the neighbourhood has long been celebrated for its salubrity, and 
its mild temperature. The garden contains about twenty-eight acres, and is, 

• “ A third part of the pablle ley, or rather rolled, about drunk ; othen ate, acrenmed, ihonted, end 

fought."—- Prince PUekler Mnakao. " Nothing, indeed,’* addi the Prince, " eon more na/lona/.” 
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we believe, the largest in Great Britain. It originated in the year 1790, when 
Dr. Wade presented a petition to the Irish Parliament, by the hands of Toler, 
afterwards Lord Norbury, the result of which was an annual grant for its 
establishment and support. It has ever since been an honour and a credit to 
the city ; having been, at the outset, most judiciously and tastefully laid out ; 
and its several curators having been men of judgment and practical know- 
ledge. A more delightful, interesting, or instructive promenade is not to be 
found in Great Britain * ; on two days of each week it is opened to the 
public ; but to the studious it is accessible at all times by an order easy to be 
obtained. Dr. Walsh thus wrote of the garden in 1818 : — '^Nothing can exceed 
the command of aspect Inch the irregular beauty of the surface presents, and of 
which the planners of the garden have been careful to avail themselves; 
having ample room for every botanical purpose, they have not sacrificed taste 
to convenience, or disturbed such objects as contributed to the beauty o£ the 
old demesne.” The garden has since undergone material improvements, 
while it has lost nothing of its former interest, and value; very lately, 
ho\» ever, in consequence of the withdrawal of the government grant from the 
Dublin Society, and the consequent inability of sustaining the garden with 
lequisite care, serious alarms have been manifested as to its deterioration^ and, 
indeed, its ultimate abandonment — an event that could be characterised only 
as a public calamity. 

Adjoining the garden is a public cemetery. There was no subject in 
li eland which contributed more to keep alive the asperity of parties than that 
of burials. By an anomaly peculiar to the Irish character, the angary passions 
which agitate men in life were not relinquished in death ; every funeral 
was a signal to renew them, and the embers of discord were raked up and 
fomented even among the ashes of the dead. An obsolete fragment of the 
penal statutes continued unrepealed till a late date. It prohibited Roman 
Catholic piiests from ofiiciating in Protestant churchyards, even fora member 
of their own flock. This, which was fast falling into disuse, was revived with 

* OUineviu » « yilltgo rich in hiitonc and clamc tMocutiona ; tli« ground now converted into a b 
garden, waa formerly the property of Tickell, the poet, from whoee repreuntatiyea it wae pnrebaped. flip A| 
the original walki — a atraight ayenne of yew tree*— waa planted under the direction of hie fMmd iMfUdoii ; 
and tradition atatei, that underneath its branches he composed the exquisite balled of “ Colin and Lucy.** At 
a short distance, is Hempstead, once the residence of Sir Ricbsrd Steele ; and a litde farthnr, wuthe glehe- 

house of Finglu, in which liyed the poet Parnell. More immediately in the neighbourhood, la DdylUe— a 
demesne laid out by Delany, the Mend of Swift ; and here, it is said, the witty Dean not only composed, ^lut 
actually pnnted some of the most biting of his satires— which no pHnter of Dublin would has« dhved to pnt 
to press. The belief that they were produced In this ealm lotraat receiyed, socording to Dr. Woli, 
confirmation strong ahont the beginning of the pswent ceatnry, sAen “ in remoying the lumber of an out- 
office, prepantory to iU being pntlod down, a prinyng-preis wm fbimd eonoealed among it.” 
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great strictness by a late archbishop. On one occasion, when the funeral pro- 
cession came lo the grave and the priest began the service for the dead, the 
sexton interfered to prohibit him. The people could hardly be persuaded to 
submit to a lpw the existence of which they doubted, and which, if it did 
exist, was sepugnant to every Christian feeling. Scones, therefore, of the most 
painful kind took place in St. Kevin’s, St. Michan’s, and other churchyards, 
and the silence and repose of the grave were daily disturbed by fierce and 
angry squabbles between the sexton and the mourners over the uncovered coffin. 

To put an end to this state of things. Lord Plunket, then attorney-general, 
brought in a bill by which a Protestant incumbent might give permission to a 
Roman Catholic priest to perform the service on his “ asking permission in 
writing.” But this did not satisfy the angry parties. The one would not ask the 
boon in the prescribed form, and the other would not compromise their “ privi- 
lege” if the minutest formula were omitted. The evil remained unremoved, and 
the “ squabbles ” of St. Kevin’s and St. Michan’s were renewed in St. Bride’b 
and St. Thomas’s. The Catholic Association were at this time about to termi- 
nate their sittings, and there remained a balance of money in hand which they 
did not know how to dispose of— owing to the multitude of claimants. It was 
therefore proposed that it should be allotted to the establishment of a Catholic 
cemetery. ** No,” argued one, ** let us not perpetuate animosity in this 
way ; let our bodies at least lie side by side in the same grave-yard.” He was 
not listened to, and the sum of £1000 was allotted for a separate burial- 
ground. It was commenced on the south side of the city, beyond St. James’s 
Street, and laid out with all the regularity and attention to ornament of a 
Pere la Chaise, planted with trees and flowering-shrubs, and proved a striking 
contrast to the filthy and disgusting state in which the old churchyards 
were kept. The profits arising from the fees are not divided by the company 
for their private emolument, but form a fund for the purposes of education. 
The success of this attempt induced the promoters to establish another, on 
a larger scale, contiguous to the Botanic Gardens ; and it was so much 
“ thronged ” that it has been lately found necessary to close it. Protestants 
were invited to use it, and a chapel has been erected in it, in which clergymen 
of all religious persuasions may perform the service according to the rites of 
their own church ; very few, however, have availed themselves of this 
privilege. Curran, the celebrated advocate, has a monument in it, find a 
tomb was commenced for Ruthven, the city liberal member for Dublin ; but 
it was little more than commenced, and the fragments of it lie neglected and 
trampled upon. 

A third cemetery has been established at Harold’s Gross, exclusively 
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Piotestant It is of equal size with the former, and laid out in plantations 
and gravel-walks with great taste and beauty Meantime the city churchyards 
are falling into daily disuse , and so £ix, the removal of putrid bodies festering 
among the crowded streets of the metropohs is a public benefit ; but it 
has materially dimmished the already (^tailed income of the Sstablished 
Church St James’s and other churchyards were favourites with the Boman 
Catholics, because some spiritual benefit was supposed to be annexed to inter- 
ment theie This superstition, however, has yielded to the popular fiselmg 
in favour of tlic new cemeteries, and has deprived the parochial clergy of a 
considerable part of the income arising from burial-fees 

Ihe village of Finglas stands about three miles west of Dublin. It 
was caily distinguished for its salubrity, and acquired the name of Floun 
Glass, “ the fair or pleasant green ” It was the favourite residence of 
St Patrick*, who predicted that it would be the futuie capital of Ireland 
— that it should be “lifted up into the thione of the kingdom” — and, 
in the mean time, conferred on it various gifts, among the rest a Well of many 
spiritual and physical virtues It was particularly miraculous in restoring 
sight to the blind, and the quantity of rags hung round it as voitva tabeVm 
attested the number of its cuies It is slightly chalybeate, and had some 
efficacy in cases of ophthalmia from its tonic quality The reputation of these 
natural and preternatural properties induced a celebrated quack, who assumed 


* Among tlic tucciiion of Bt Pstnek were many dmtmguiebed Hints. St Cauiot, to whom the pailth 
tliuirh IB duduatti] and wLoie name is ongiaved on Uie ancient communion ■errice platr, wu followed by 
others whose bones ripose under the ebaneel of the church, and since the time of the Rofonnatlon 
till hiiichce bus been filled by several distinguished men Tlie learned Archbishop Ushor wu incumbent 
of FiDgltts aud separated tlie vicanal fioni the lectonal tithes hecauw be thought he could not oonieion- 
tiuusly leceive the whole Since then, the rectorial tithes foim part of the coijius of the chancellor of 
St 1 atnek s Among the viean of Fiuglu wu the poet Poruell, whose autograph u still eitant in the 
vestry books During his mcumbenci a wing of the cliureh was allocated for a public library for the benefit 
of tbe parishioners Ho did not live, however, to enlighten them There is on eziraordinuy inoeeuruy 
in all his biographers with lespoct to the date of his death , Goldsmith, Johnson, Chalmers, fitc,doolare 
ho died in July, 1717 yet his autograph is found in the vestry book on Monday in Buter week, 
April 14tb, 1718 We aunoz u facsimile, traced from tbe book He went to London, to which place 
resoluuons of tbe veitiy, 
to complete hu design, 
weie forwarded to him , 
but he died at Chuter 
on hii way back The 
empty wing of the ohuroh 

wu never filled with books, but still remains to attest his zeal for literature The pment view u the 
Rev Robert Walsh, LL D., to whou “ Hbtory of Dublin ” w« have mode such frequent Kfemice 
He wu for a long penod eboplalu to the British Bmbssiy at Oonstonbnoplo , and his account of that 
country ranks among the stnndanl works of English hteratfira Pew men, indeed, haw eontiibated mom 
extensively or mora banefieioUy to the gictt ston of knowledge. 
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the name of Achmet, to build a pump-room over it^ and for some time it was 
much frequented. 

Finglas is distinguished as the scene of many historic events. Here it 
was that O’Connor, paramount king of Ireland, awaited the coming of the 
Anglo-Normans to decide the fate qf Ireland. Thus, the battle of Finglas 
attached Ireland for ever as an appendage to England. It was also hither 
that James fled after the battle of the Boyne , — ** stopping to take breath at 
Finglas wood.” He was speedily followed by William, who encamped here 
with an army of 80,000 men. Hence he despatched the Duke of Ormond 
to take Dublin, and in the mean time strongly fortified his camp against any 
enemy. Part of these works forms one side of the garden of the glebe-house, 
and part is still very perfect in a meadow adjoining, called to this day the 
“ King’s Field,” overlooking and commanding the then high road leadmg to 
the capital by Cardiff’s bridge. 

Among othci remnants of antiquity is a ponderous stone cross, of rude but 
curious sculpture. The parish stands in the barony of Ncthcrcross, so called, 
it was said, from a cross of great antiquity which stood there, but which had 

disappeared. The tradi- 
tion was that a detach- 
ment of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers going to the siege 
of Drogheda, in passing 
by, had dashed it down 
as an emblem of super- 
stition, intending to break 
it into pieces on their 
leturn; but the inhabi- 
tants to protect it from 
further profanation buried 
it, and when the soldiers 
came back it was not to 
be found. The rumour 
of the circumstance induced the Bev. Dr. Walsh, then curate of the parish, to 
search for it. After long and fruitless inquiries he met with an aged man, who 
told him that his grandfather had pointed out to his father the place where it 
had been buried. Taking the old man for his guide, and some labourers 
to assist him, he began to dig, and actually found the cross where it had been 
buried nearly two hundred years. It is of granite, with the arms issuing 
from a solid circle ; curiously but rudely sculptured, and weighing with 




itB plinth aeveral tons. It now stands in the old churchyard; but it is the 
intention of the discoverer to have it erected in the area in front of the 
new church, now building, as an appropriate ornament. 

Among the customs of the village is a May fair, formerly celebrated with 
great pomp. A queen was crowned, and a court appointed to support her 
dignity, dressed in gorgeous apparel, and great crowds were in attendance from 
the city for several days to do her homage. But the scene of dissipation 
and profligacy into which it degenerated caused it to be utterly discoun- 
tenanced. The last unfortunate queen died, not long ago, and she has had 
no successor ; although the semblance of the fair is still kept up. 

The village was formerly the abode of opulence and fashion, and sup- 
ported two sedan chairs to convey the company to its evening card-parties. 
But the mansions of the fashionable are now deserted. Some are in ruins, 
and some are converted into lunatic asylums ; while the population, consisting 
of 800 individuals, are among the poorest and most destitute in the empire. 

About four miles north of Finglas, and on the road to Drogheda, is the 
ancient town of Swords; with its ruined castle, its round tower, and its 
monastic remams. The 
castle is very picturesque, 
standing on the banks of 
a clear and rapid river. 

It was formerly a palace 
of the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and must have been 
a strong as well as an ex 
tensive pile. It consists 
of ranges of embattled 
walls, flanked with towers. 

Swords was formerly a 
place of considerable im- 
portance, having had the 
honour to be repeatedly 
burnt and plundered by 
the Danes, who destroyed 
it no fewer than four 
times during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. It has also occupied a prominent station in the history 
of a more recent age : in this town the first Irish army of the Pale assembled 
on the 9th of November, 1641, preparatory to that finghtful civil war which 
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caused such calamities to the country ; and here they were defeated and put 
to the rout by the forces under Sir Charles Coote, on the 10th of January 
following, when he beat them from their fortifications, killing two hundred, 
without any material loss on his side, except that of Sir Lorenzo Cary, 
second son of Lord Falkland, who fell in the engagement. 

Of the numerous ecclesiastical edifices there are now but few remains ; 
the round tower — seven ty-three feet in height — and the abbey belfry, a 
square building, of no more remote antiquity than the fourteenth or perhaps 



the fifteenth century, and the modern church appended to it, convey but a 
very faint idea of the grandcui of the olden time. 

But, like most of the ancient towns of Ireland, Swords was of ecclesiastical 
origin. A monastery appears to have been erected here as early as the year 
612 , by the famous saint Columbkill, who appointed St. Finian Lobhair, or 
the Leper, as its abbot ; to whom he gave a missal, or copy of the gospels 
(then a rare treasure) written by himself. St. Finian died before the close of 
the sixth century. In the course of time this monastery became possessed 
of considerable wealth, and the town rose into mucl^ importance. It contained 
within its precincts, in addition to St. Columb’s church, four other chapels, 
and nine inferior chapels subservient to the mother church. Hence, on the 
institution of the collegiate church of St. Patrick, it ranked as the first of die 
thirteen canonries attached to that cathedral by Archbishop Gomyn, and was 
Bubsequendy known by the appellation of ** the golden prebend, on account 
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of its great value arising out of its considerable demesne, and tithes issuing^ 
from a large and fertile district.” Near a small chapel, dedicated to St. 
Biidget, stood an ancient cross called " Pardon Crosse.” 

Some few miles farther north is the small town of Ljjsk, which almost 
answers to the description we have given of Swords ; for here, too, in the 
earliest age of Christianity, an abbey was erected with its attendant chapels 
and cells ; and here also the church was castellated for the defence of the 
monastic establishment The architec- 
ture of this building, however, is re- 
markable and peculiar ; it consists of 
two long aisles divided by a range of 
seven aichcB, the east end is the pre- 
sent church; at the west end is a 
square steeple (represented in our en- 
graving), attached to three angles of 
which are round towers ; and near the 
fourth angle is an insulated veritable 
lound tower,” in a good state of pre- 
servation though depiived of its cap. 

Beneath the steeple is a stone-roofed 
crypt, in reference to which Grose 
takes occasion to remark, I know from 
abundant evidence that all our most 
ancient religious edifices began in the 
ninth century with stone-roofed crypts, 
neai which weie erected our round towers ; and numberless proofs occur of 
these being the work of the Ostmen.”* 

Returning towards Dublin, but along the coast, about a mile to the left of 
the road, is one of the most venerable and interesting castles of Ireland — 
the castle of Malahide, the old fortified mansion of ** the Talbots ” — 

* Thei e are several remarkable and interesting sepulchral monuments in the church of Lusk. Among them 
IB one to Sir Christopher Bamewell, with this rather singular inscnption, “ This monument is made for the 
right worshipful Sir Chnstopher Bamewell, of Tuivey, Knight, by the right worshipful ftr Lucas Dillon, of 
Moymet, Knight, and Dram Marion Shari, his wife, who married heir three yean after the deathe of the said Sir 
Christopher, herr first and lovinge hoosbande, who had issue five sons and fifteen daithers hy herr.*' The 
namoB of the childnn are engraved on the north side of the monument ; of the twenty children, fifteen lived 
to maturity ; eleven of them were daughters who married into some of die noblest houses in the kingdom. 

The monument is composed of different materials , the prinopd fifONS heing sculptured in grey Italian 
marble, whilst the lower part of the tomb Is entirely of the aarhle of KIBcenny. Sir Christopher is repre- 
sented In a neb suit of armour ; the lady lies by his side, in Ae round cap and iiigh ruff of the period. Her 
petticoat IS of cloth of gold, and from her girdle hangs a chain of fine worVniansliip. Sir Chnstopher died on 
thr 7th August, 1576 , and his lady, then the widow of Sir Lucas Dillon, on the 8th of June, 1607. 
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»ily not a ruin, for it is still the residence of the estimable repiesentative of 

the Anglo-Norman who 
won the land with his 
sword in the reign of the 
second Henry. It retains 
many marks of antiquity ; 
it is an extensive square 
building, flanked by cir- 
cular towers ; haying re- 
ceived considerable addi- 
tions of late years; but 
they have been made in 
keeping with its ancient 
character — and a very 
slight effort of the imagi- 
nation will link its existing state with the history of the olden time. 

The property has been held by the Talbots from the period of their first 
settlement in Ireland to the present time ; they were deprived of it during 
the troubles that followed the melancholy year 1641, but it was returned to 
them at “the Restoration.” In 1653 a lease of the castle and the lands 
adjacent was granted to Miles Coibet, one of the regicides, who made it for 
several years his place of residence. He must have led a very retired life in 
his new possession, for little or nothing is known of his career in Ireland ; 
even the traditions of the peasantry are silent concerning him ; the only one 
that exists having reference to his pollution of the old walls — ^being that, 
when he first entered them, a small carved statue of the Virgin miraculously 
disappeared and as miraculously returned to its proper place when the 
intruder embarked on ship-board, at the neighbouring port, and sought 
safety on the Continent. The circumstance may be very easily accounted for 
without the aid of supernatural influence ; for the beautifully wrought model 
would, no doubt, have been consigned by the hands of the Puritan to the fire ; 
it nowforms a conspicuous ornament overthe old carved pannels of the fire-place. 
Many of the apartments are wainscoted with oak; in the various compart- 
ments of which have been let in a series of finely-wrought atto rilievos, the 
subjects being scriptural. The hall is perhaps one of the purest examples of 
Norman architecture to be found in the kingdom. The mansion is beauti- 
foUy furnished, and in admirable taste; and the collection of paintings, 
although not extensive, is unsurpassed in value. Among them are choice 
specimens of the old Dutch and Italian masters, in excellent preservation ; 
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but the assemblafife of portraits is of deeper interest. Close to the castle are 
the ruins of an ancient church, surrounded by chesnut trees of magnificent 
growth ; it adds greatly to the impressive character of the whole scene, 
associated as it is with the memories of its heroic founders *. 

Some three or four miles nearer to Dublin is the singular church of St. 
Doulough ; form- 
ing, with its holy 
well and its stone 
cross, an assem- 
blage of relics of an- 
tiquity, which rank 
among the most re- 
markable and inter- 
esting in Ireland 
The church is one 
of the few remain- 
ing stone -roofed 
structures, which 
Dr. Ledwich con- 
siders to have been erected by the Danes, but to which other antiquaries 
assign a date much more remote t* 

As we alighted to view the old church of St. Doulough, on our road from 
Mai abide castle, where we had enjoyed the hospitality of its noble lord and 
his estimable lady, the carriage was surrounded by a troop of beggars — three 
women, two men, and a due proportion of children ; a halfpenny to each sent 
them cheerfully away, and left us free to examine the churchyard without 



• It 18 Bald that the church ms unroofed by Miles Corbet, who conveited it into an ont-houae for cattle 
The only remarkable monument it contains ii that to the memory of the Hon Maud Plunkett, the lady of 
Sir Richard Talbot, knight, of Malohide. Her fame is derived from the fact that she was mud, wife, tad 
widow " in one day , for her first husband, son to the Baron of Qaltnm, was summoned from the altar to liead 
his followers and scatter a gathering of the Insh and in the skirmish be was slain. 

t Ledwich gives a view of this church in liis Antiquities.’* " It is,” he says, "a cunous struetore , 
forty-eight feet long by eighteen wide. There is a double stone roof, the external which oovers the hiiilding, 
and that which divides the lower from the upper story Yon enter the ciypt through a small door to the 
south. Just as you enter, the tomb of St Doulough presents itself ; the tomb projects so br Int^ the room 
that together with the sturs of the tower and the legs of the srehes, it can contain but few people ‘ it seems 
designed for no other purpose but the sepoxate admission of those who came to make their pnyers and 
ofUsnog to the salnl. From this room, by stooping, yon pass a narrow way, and enter the oh^l. This is 
twenty-two feet by twelve, and lighted by three windows, one to the eut and two to the south ; the arches 
pointed, and deoorations Oothio : these, with the tower, an later additions. The roof is of stone, and earned up 
like a wedge , the stones which cover it are not huge, but so well bedded in mortar, that after many eontnnea 
the roof admits neither light nor water." 
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interruption. You may journey many a mile in England, and the people you 
will meet are in their manner and deportment so much alike, that they appear, 
if not members of one family, to have been all educated in the same school. 
It is otherwise in Ireland ; everywhere there is some national characteristk, 
the ramifications of which are various and numerous. The English pauper is 
at once bowed down by misery, and murmurs and complains under its 
endurance from first to last. The Irish beggar wrestles with distress ; he can 
exist upon so little food as to seem almost able to live without it ; but he 
cannot do without his jest; — ^there are moments when the heart beats lightly, 
even in his starving bosom. The poverty of the English, except at stated 
times, is sullen ; the poverty of the Irish is garrulous : the Englishman takes 
relief as a right; the Irishman accepts it as a boon. You may aid half a 
dozen English paupers without receiving thanks ; you cannot relieve an Irish 
beggar without being paid in blessings. 

On proceeding to the church-yard, our attention was arrested by a 
young woman, whom we at once perceived to be “ no beggar.” She was 

seated near a humble tomb- 
stone. Sorrow had evidently 
saddened her soft expressive 
face. She was very decently 
clad, and her straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a broad band 
of crape, betokened widow- 
hood. A bright-looking child 
was placed, according to the 
custom of the country, on her 
back, under the folds of her 
ample cloak— its little face 
and chubby arms just visible 
above its mother’s shoulder. 
The little creature was lost 
in admiration of its fingers, 
which it expanded and con- 
tracted with instinctive de- 
light in newly - discovered 
power ; its round black eyes 
sparkling, and its young voice crowing forth its glee. The thoughtlessness 
of the young child — too young to know what gi-ief meant, and conscious of 
nothing save the joyous vibrations of its own heart — ^was, indeed, a contrast 




to the mournful aspect of its parent, whose features appeared subdued by 
the wearing anguish of bereaved affection ; her eyes filled with tears, which 
she wiped away patiently; there were no sobs, no violent emotions, but the 
round drops welled as if their source were in her heart. The tomb she sat 
by was near the corner of the grave-yard, and to avoid disturbing her, we 
were going round by the other side. She saw this, rose up, curtseyed, and 
said, “ I beg your honours’ pardon, if Pd seen I was in the way, I’d have 
moved long ago ; but the trouble blinded my eyes : the way’s clear now. 
Suie it’s wet your feet you would in the long grass.” Her voice was as sweet 
to hear, as her gentle face to look upon ; and a word or two expressive of the 
sympathy it was impossible not to feel, drew forth her story, which truly had 
but little story in it, and in her own words lan thus : — 

“ I am a lone woman now, though I’ll not be in my twenty-one until next 
Candlemas. If I live to see it, it will be in a far land. My husband was a 
fine woikman j and both my noble lord and my lady, up at Malahide Castle, 
kept him in constant work ; God bless them for their good hearts ! and every 
one said I was the lucky girl to have such a boy ; and, indeed, I knew it, 
and always thought him too good for me ; and sure I was right ; for if he 
wasn’t I’d have had him still. The thirteen months he was left with me, he 
nevei gave me an aching heart, or as much sorrow as made me shed a tear. 

“ One Sunday morning — we’d been to mass, and I was a little tired after the 
walk, for this craythur at my back had not come into the world then — and he 
sayt, * Mary dailing, (sure darling was the hardest word ever came out of his 
lips to me, but what need I say that, for the sound of his voice would make 
hard words like honey) ; * I’ll just go down to the Bay for a bit, to meet one 
or two of the boys, and have a walk upon the sand, and be back for the cup 
of tea you always make of a Sunday.’ So I said, ‘ Very well ; ’ and he kissed 
me ; and then, after he went out at the door, he looked in at the window and 
came back again. ‘ And, jewel,’ he says, ‘maybe you’d rather I’d not go ; and 
if you would, say so.’ And, God help my foolishness ! I said, ‘ Go ; ’ though 
somehow whenever he went out of my sight I felt as if I should never see him 
again. And I thought to myself how fond the neighbours were of unlacing a 
boat of a Sunday afternoon, and taking a spell upon the water ; and so I put 
on my shawl, and sure enough, when I got down on the strand, he and three 
others were just moving up and down — this way — as I move this feather, up 
and down, on the little shining waves, that looked like crystal for clearness, 
and yet were as blue as the heavens above them . — ^ Are you afraid for your 
husband, Mary aroon?’ said one of the young girls that was down on the 
strand. ‘ Not afraid, Nancy,’ I made answer ; ‘ for the good Lord is above us 
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all ; but the ocean ’a mighty treacherous.’ ‘ Well,’ she said, turning her 
face and hiding it on my shoulder, for her sweetheart was in the boat as well 
as my husband ; ‘ I’d rather James wasn’t in it, but did not like to say so 
before the other young girls, because they’d be laughing at me,’ So we two 
sat together, holding each other’s hands and watching the bit of a boat, 
until it danced on a sunbeam out of our sight. Presently 1 felt a little 
breeze of wind cold on my cheek, and it made me shrink. 

“‘What ails ye?* says Nancy. And I answered ‘ nothing,’ for I was 
ashamed ; but again it came stronger than before, yet not strong, only like 
the sigh of the wind, and the sky and sea as quiet as ever ; but I could stay 
no longer on the strand, thinking I’d see farther if I was on the cliff ; and 
Nancy at first didn’t like to follow me, because of the others laughing; but 
she grew so anxious that she left them at last, never heeding : and, sure 
enough, they did laugh, and sing, and dance on the strand, to the music of 
their voices, and the waters, and their own light hearts, while we sat watching 
the sea from above, as before we had watched it from below. And boat after 
boat, and sail after sail, came and went, but not the one we looked for ; until at 
last we saw it, and clasped our hands, and thanked God ; and I never took 
my eyes off it. And I had just said that we’d go down to the strand again, 
and be ready to meet them, when I saw they were trimming a sail. In 
another minute it was up, and I trembled then worse than ever ; for I thought 
of the sudden gusts of wind, and just as I thought, it gave a whirl and a fiap, 
like the wing of a wounded sea-bird. Oh, my God ! they were gone ! 

“ I don’t know what followed. The last thing I saw I have told you ; 
therey in the sight of my eyes, and gone! The next thing I remember 
was waking up as from a dream, and finding my dead husband in the little 
room, and a live baby on my bosom ; and they wanted me not to go near 
him ; but I did. I laid his baby on his arm, and looked at them both together ; 
and then, for the first time, I rained down tears, as well I might, and after 
that I prayed. I laid him there,” she added, “and James is next to him. 
Poor Nancy has never been rightly herself since ; and to-day I came here, 
maybe for the last time, for my father is going to emigrate, and I am going 
with him. That’s his grave,” she added, pointing out one that was distin- 
guished ftoip the rest by a new stone cross at the head, and a small stone at 
the foot. “ It looks clean and cheerful for a grave,” she said, with a faint 
smile, “ and the sun is beaming on it, as it would on a flower-garden ; and 
he’s buried in his own land, among his own people. But I — ^but I,” and 
her feelings overpowered her. She fell upon her knees on the turf, and 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes poured forth a few broken words of 



prayer to the Almighty, that, go whtf e she would, endure what she might, 
he would permit ** her bones '* to be laid beside his, and that in death they 
might not* be divided. She uttered her petition in strong agony of mind ; 
then Hung herself upon the grave in the abandonment of sorrow, and embraced 
the very clay. The baby looked terrified ; and as the mother placed it on the 
grave, speaking as if it could remember where its father lay, its little hand 
clutched a tuft of grass, and plucked it up. Again her tears burst forth, 
while she carefully folded up the memorial gathered by the unconscious 
infant, and placed it in her bosom. 

W e have — as we intimated we should be compelled to do — taken but a very 
superficial glance at the objects of interest with which the vicinity of the city, 
and the county, of Dublin so largely abound. 

The County of Dublin is bounded on the north and north-west by the 
County of Meath ; on the west and south-west by that of Kildare ; on the 
south by that of Wicklow ; and on the east by the Irish Sea. It comprises, 
according to the Oidnance Survey, 240,204 statute acres; of which 229,292 
are cultivated, the proportion of unprofitable mountain and bog being con- 
sequently very small. In 1821 the population, exclusive of that contained in 
the metropolis, was 150,011 ; and in 1831, it had increased to 183,042. It 
is divided into six baronies — Balrothery, Castleknock, Coolock, Nethercross, 
Newcastle, Half-Rathdown, and Upper Cross. 

There are two institutions connected more especially with Dublin that 
demand a less limited notice than we have been enabled to give to others — 
the “ Ordnance Survey,” and “ the National Education.” Of the former we 
can speak only in terms of unqualified praise ; but the latter we approach 
with considerable hesitation; for it is the subject of all others that has 
been most pertinaciously forced into the political arena; out of which it 
should have been as cautiously and perseveringly kept. Unhappily i^ 
Ireland, we too often realise the fable of the gold and silver shield ; seeing 
only one side of an object, and ** going a warfare ” because the party oppo- 
site cannot behold it exactly in the same view. 

The Survey of Ireland was undertaken by Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 1824, of 
which the present Lord Monteagle waa chairman. The immediate object 
to be obtained was a map sufficiently accurate and minute to form the 
groundwork for a new valuation of the country. The reader may, or may 
not, be aware that in Ireland various e^[»enses are borne by the counties, 
which in England are the charge of local trusts, or committees, under special 
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acts of parliament ; and the rates^ or cess^ as these assessments are commonly 
called in Ireland, are levied from the proprietors on the fiat of the respective 
grand juries. They amount on the whole to a very considerable sum, at 
present about £1,200,000 a year; and it is obviously of very great importance 
that so large a taxation should be levied, on such a scale as to press equally on 
all. K o such scale, however, existed, worthy of the name. In some counties 
the scale was of the date of Elizabeth, in some of James I., or of William III. ; 
in many there was no scale at all, but all town-lands paid equally, whether 
small or large : each of these, however, was probably fair at the time it was 
established ; but town-lands originally rated the lowest, perhaps covered with 
wood or waste, have since been so improved as to be made more valuable than 
those once better. Many lands were wholly exempted, having been at the 
date of the scale wild, and unpenetrated by roads, and the exemption still 
continued, although these very lands may have been, under the grand jury 
system, in many cases those most benefited by the expenditure of county 
money, to which they contributed nothing ; new roads having opened them to 
markets, and rendered them generally accessible. 

The origin of town-lands, under the various denominations by which they 
are known in difierent parts of the country, is of great antiquity. In the 
published memoir of the Ordnance Survey of Templemore, p. 208, we are 
informed that ** the term town-land is now applied in a more general sense 
than anciently. The Irish designation, baile biatach, victuallers* or farmers* 
town, originally denoted a tract of land, which constituted the thirtieth part of a 
trioca cead, or barony j and all the lesser divisions were known by the various 
appellations of quarters, half quarters, ballyboes, gneeves, tates, &c. In the 
Ordnance maps, however, in accordance with prevailing usage, all these names 
of subdivisions are discarded, and the name town-land is applied to every such 
division, whether great or small.** Sir William Petty remarks on their 
inequality even in his time : ** As to these town-lands, plough-lands, colps, 
gneeves, buUiboes, bullibellas, horseman’s beds, &c., they are at this day 
manifestly unequal, both in quantity and value, being made on grounds that 
are aU obsolete and antiquated.” The evil continued without interruption to 
our own time. In 1815 a select committee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended that ** some mode should be taken to render grand jury assessments 
more equal, by correcting the defects arising from apportioning the county 
rates according to old surveys, calculated on the measure of land formerly 
deemed profitable.** In the subsequent year the same subject was again 
adverted to by the same committee, stating that *' the different modes of levying 
the grand jury presentments, from the inequality of their pressure, arising out 



of the distance of time and unsettled state of the country when such arrange- 
ments were made^ require immediate and complete alteration.*’ Indeed no 
stronger case can perhaps be mentioned than that, even to this day, the new 
survey not having come into operation, the county of Dublin, the metro- 
politan county, is assessed by a scale dividing the county into arbitrary 
parts, the number of acres not being known at the time the ancient scale 
was made. 

The period at which the survey began was also one of great interest 
to Ireland, from the attention given in parliament and elsewhere to its 
backward state in roads, drainage, the improvement of livers, internal 
navigation, and other measures of local improvement. For all such operations 
correct topography was the indispensable basis, and these objects, accordingly, 
did not escape the care of the remai kable person to whom this great operation 
was entrusted. After much inquiry, the committee of 1824, already referred 
to, in recommending the immediate extension of the Ordnance survey of 
England into the sister island, and an enlargement of the scale from one to 
six inches, in order to meet the civil purposes for which it was intended, had 
dwelt on the importance of military control, and organisation, in the manage- 
ment of operations so extensive, and embracing the labours of so large a 
number of persons ; and in pressing the subject on the Ordnance, it was urged 
that “ the general tranquillity of Europe enables the state to devote the abilities 
and exertions of a most valuable corps of officers to an undertaking which, 
though not unimportant in a military point of view, recommends itself more 
immediately as a civil measure,” and dwelt on the high character of the 
officer who conducts the survey of England, as affording sufficient security for 
the successful completion of the work.” 

Colonel Colby, of the Royal Engineers, was accordingly directed by the 
Duke of Wellington, at that time Mastei -General of tlie Ordnance, to make 
arrangements for extending the general survey to Ireland, and he proceeded 
to organise a sufficient force of officers and men to assist in its direction and 
execution, to whom large numbers of other persons were added from time to 
time, to expedite the great work. The mode of survey to be adopted, must, 
it was obvious, embrace not only present wants, but be sufficient for future 
use ; and be not only available for the townland valuation, but topographically 
suited to subserve the general purposes of the civil engineer, without 
abandoning that high ground of scientific research which renders its labour 
available and indispensable to various physical problems, more especially those 
dependent on a correct knowledge of the magnitude and figure of the earth. 
Among the earliest objects, was a correct determination on the earth’s surface 
of a line, in actual feet and inches, as the basia of linear and superficial meaiure 
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to be applied to the new survey. This operation, which to uninitiated 
readers may appear perfectly simple, involves in reality very considerable 
difficulties, because, as only a short distance can be so measured, and from 
that distance the longer lines of the triangulation have to be inferred by com- 
putation, the error, if there be any, will be multiplied ; and an error which 
would be insensible in a few inches or a foot, would become very serious if 
extended into a hundred miles, and more so still when used as the ground- 
work for a whole arc of the meridian, and applied to the observations with 
which the astronomer endeavours to scan the planetary spaces. The measure- 
ment of a Base, as it is technically called, has accordingly been in all great 
surveys an object in which the utmost care has been ’bestowed. Rods of glass 
or of wood, and chains of elaborate workmanship, had been employed for 
this purpose ; but each had proved liable to some peculiar obiection, and all 
were subject to variations from changing temperatures. 

Colonel Colby devised an entirely new apparatus, and for the first time 
applied to geodetic operations the principle of compensating expansions in 
metallic rods. With these instruments the base was successfully measured ; 
and it may not be unworthy of notice, that as those instruments were constructed 
from the parliamentary standards of 1825, and those standards were destroyed 
by the conflagration which burnt in 1836 the venerable edifices at St. Stephen’s; 
— the base line measured on the shore of Lough Foyle in Ireland remains at 
this day, perhaps, the best standard of the empire ; — and being, as it were, 
recorded on the surface of the earth, by the erection of permanent marks at 
its extremities, is in no danger of destruction. The ingenuity of the late under- 
secretary for Ireland, Lieut. Drummond, was also successfully exerted at the 
commencement of the survey, in the invention of the lamp which bears his name, 
and other instruments for facilitating observations of the more distant stations. 

Concurrently with these initial operations of the Ordnance, the Irish 
government had taken steps for marking out and showing the boundaries of 
the counties, baronies, parishes, and townlands ; and now, from the base, a 
net-work of triangles was extended over the island, which, owing to the 
powerful means employed, were rendered of extraordinary mag^tude, the 
points of one triangle being 101, 93, and 86 miles asunder. These, gradually 
diminishing, contained within them other triangles, successively smaller and 
smaller, till every boundary was crossed by various lines, and each townland 
consisted of portions of triangles, whose measurement has thus been traced in 
unbroken succession from the original base. 

By an ingenious and very simple system of levelling, the altitudes of 
numerous points were ascertained ; indeed, so thickly are the maps studded 
with them, that it may be safely said, there is no spot on the sur&ce of 
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Ireland, but within a quarter of a mile of that spot, a point shall be found 
whose height in feet above the level of the sea is given on the maps. 
Already twenty-six counties are published, and the remainder, we learn, are 
in process of engraving. 

The central office of the survey has been established in the Phoenix Park 
near Dublin ; where, during the meeting of the British Association in 1885, 
it very deservedly attracted the attention of the eminent men of science there 
assembled. From that station, the director. Col. Colby, controlled the 
operations of his immense force, amounting to more than £2000 surveyors and 
others — of whom but twenty were officers and about £200 soldiers ; by this 
means the whole machine was wielded with the energy of a single will, and 
the plans which began at first but slowly, in the year 1830, were gradually 
completed and produced at a rate of more than two millions of acres in a year. 
They were then forwarded to the central office, and another step began, viz., 
to fit them for the public by engraving. Persons were employed to examine 
them closely by a peculiar system devised for that purpose, and from hand to 
hand each plan was passed, till transferred to copper ; when again, by divided 
labour, on a skeleton of trigonometrically-constructed points, they were 
ultimately engraved : — first in outline, in writing next, and then in the more 
elaborate work of ornament. Y arious instruments of considerable ingenuity 
have been invented and constructed for the execution of particular parts of 
this branch of the work, and of the whole establishment, the leading feature 
is a happy adaptation of the great principle of division of labour ; till by again 
and again repeating the same process for the same purpose, making has been 
converted into manufacturing.* 

But there is yet a portion of the survey to which a few words must be 
given — The Memoir. This was intended to be a textual elucidation of 
the various parts of the work which could not be exhibited on the face 
of the maps. One volume, containing the city of Londonderry and ita 
north-western liberties, was published as an example, and by the public 
it was well received, — the whole edition being immediately sold. To the 
government, however, it appeared costly. It has been stated that it would 
have involved an outlay of about one year’s expense, in addition to what 
was required for the maps. It was stopped. Its general scheme was 

* Thu was not inaptly deacribed in tho AtbenBuni of 5th Beptomher, 1835, among other matten 
connected with the Untiah Aaiocution, thni ^ To undentand the care that hai been taken to euure 
aceuracy, it would be neoeaaary to viait the ofiSce in the Pfacenix Park, Dublin, and loveaugate the compli- 
cated intellectual maohinery, by which the detached obaeirationa of thoae employed on the aur^ey are col- 
lected and reduced. We un the word ‘ maohinery * becauae no other could espteaa tho regulanty with alnob 
the mlnuteat diwalon of labour in the leveral departmenta la preaerred, the atriot lumtadon of every peraon 
ampleyad to hit own peniiiar branoh of burfneaa, and the ateedy union of all in looduciiHr an hamHmiooa raanlt.'* 
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peculiarly Bimple, but pervading and comprehensive. Taking for the thread 
of connexion, the order of Time, and therefore beginning with Geology, and 
its adjunct. Natural History, it embraced in the second place Antiquities, 
and finally the existing social and productive statistics of the country. 
Subsequently to the stoppage, however, one portion, the Geology alone, has 
been partially resumed, and there is reason to hope the present government 
is not indisposed to continue the other portions. If such should be the case 
it will only remain matter for regret, that the simplicity and oneness of a 
complete work will have been abandoned for separate and disjointed fragments. 

Of this work Lord Brougham is reported to have said, that it was a 
corollary from the survey more valuable than the survey itself ; and it was 
of this branch Mr. Babbage strongly declared, that its conductors had earned 
a right to the lasting gratitude of their countrymen as national benefactors. 
This branch is at present stopped. 

Upon the value and beneficial working of this institution, all persons and 
parties are agreed ; but it is far otherwise with regard to that which superin- 
tends a matter of still greater importance — the Education of the People as a 
duty, and at the charge of, the Nation. 

The value of education to all classes of a community, from the highest 
to the lowest, is now acknowledged universally : it is only as to the safest 
and wisest mode of bestowing education that men differ and dispute. It is 
admitted, not alone to open up new sources of rational enjoyment to mankind, 
and to give to individuals increased ** power ; but to aid in extending and 
establishing virtue, in bettering the social condition, and in augmenting 
national strength. Those who so consider, and so describe, it, cannot, therefore, 
hesitate to accept as an axiom, that to encourage, promote, and increase 
education, is a duty of the State. State assistance is required only by persons 
disabled, from local circumstances or pecuniary disadvantages, from obtaining 
it by other means : to such it should be fireely given, and on a scale commen- 
surate with the want of it. Unhappily, however, in Ireland, there are 
difficulties in the way of educating the people generally, which human wisdom 
cannot altogether remove ; they are peculiar ; exceedingly disheartening ; 
often wilfully, if not wantonly, raised ; consequently, not to be dealt with by 
any ordinary process ; and cannot fail greatly to embarrass any Government, 
that would legislate for the benefit and improvement of that country. 

We have had occasion to observe upon the avidity with which the Irish 
seek, and have always sought, knowledge. This is indisputable. The 
ground was, therefore, prepared for the seed ; yet, for centuries, a most 
cruel policy not only permitted it to remain waste and unprofitable, but 
actually made its cultiyation penal ; and when, at length, a more rational 
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and generous principle preyailed, and education was not only tolerated, 
but encouraged, tbe result was scarcely more advantageous to tbe people ; 
for the mode in which it was proffered was so opposed to their prejudices, and, 
as they imagined, their interests, that they refused to receive it upon the 
terms on which alone it was to be obtained. 

A brief review of the various plans for promoting what has been termed 
“ National ” Education in Ireland, may be necessary in order to comprehend 
the precise position of the existing “ Government Board.” 

From a very caily period, the clergy of the established church, in Ireland, 
w^ere bound by oath, on admission to a benefice, to teach, or cause to be taught, 
the English language in schools under their control ; but the statutes, which so 
provided, fell into desuetude ; the clergy very generally considered they ful- 
filled the contract by subscribing to one or other of the societies for promoting 
instruction ; and cases are recorded of their so literally construing the obliga- 
tion as to believe it terminated when ** there were no children in their parishes 
ignorant of the English tongw ;** — and yet, they so argued, perhaps, neither 
irrationally nor unjustly ; for the act of Elizabeth, to which we principally 
refer, was, undoubtedly, part and parcel of the state-project for extirpating 
the “ mere Irish *’ in name and in fact *. Out of this enactment grew the 
** Diocesan Free Schools.” These have been considered in a report of 
“ the Board of Education,” and bearing date the Slst April, 1809. It then 
appeared that ** only ten of the Dioceses were provided with school-houses in 
pro])cr repair ;” that “ the whole number of efiective schools in all the dioceses 
together was but thirteen ; ” that “ the whole number of scholars in all the schools 
did not exceed 880;” and that “ twelve out of thirty-four dioceses contributed 
nothing towards the object.** In fact, the Diocesan schools became mere 
private speculations ; the master derived a pittance of £40 per annum from the 
diocese ; a degree of dignity was conferred upon his establishment ; ** and 
he received scholars, and remuneration for teaching them, as ordinary school- 
keepers do. 

By Charles I., also, schools in Ireland were founded and endowed ; and 
the second Charles granted several large estates for their maintenance. These 
were at Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillin, Raphoe, Cavan, Banagher, and 

• The lune policy wm uoliEppily oerried down to tn ige much nearer our own. One of the “ Penal 
Statutet'’enttotedthat“whatooByorpononofthe Poplib religion ahall publicly teach ataiebool, or ahaUlnatruot 

youth in learning in any private houae within this realm, or ahall be entertained to inatruet youth in learn- 
ing, aa nther, under-uaher, or aaaiatant, by any Protectant muter, be uteemed or Uken to he a Popiah regular 
«loigyman,and ahall be proaecuted u auch, and incur aueh paina, penaltiea, and forfeituraa u any Popiah 
regular convict ia liable to by the lawa and atatutea of thk realm.” A reward of ten poonda wu given 
to any penon ” diieovering a Popiah lehoolmuter or uiher.” 
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Garyefort ; and, according to the report of the Board of Education, their estates 
extended to 13,627 acres. The number of boys then — i. e. in 1809 — ^in course of 
education were 187 boarders, and 114 day scholars ; all of whom paid liberally 
for their education. In one of these schools of royal foundation " there 
were neither boarders nor day scholars ; and in another, the lands apper- 
taining to which were capable of producing £2000 per annum, there were 
65 boarders, at 32 guineas per annum ; and 12 day scholars, at 6 guineas. 
The “masters ” were generally men of rank and fortune ; and “ the Board” 
pointed out leases as being granted by many of these school-masters ' during 
incumbency,* as if they had been in possession of church livings and glebe 
lands. To describe these schools as “ National *’ is, therefore, a mockery. 

The “ charter schools ” were incorporated by act of the Irish Parliament 
in 1733. These schools were objectionable on other and stronger grounds; 
the avowed object of their “ incorporation ** was to teach the “ poor Irish ** 
the “ English language and the Protestant religion.’* In other words, the 
schools were machines for the manufacture of proselytes ; and the “ society,*’ 
who received, first from the private purse of George II., and afterwards from 
Parliament, grants in aid of their project, carried it to such irrational lengths, 
that in 1775 they came to a resolution, confirmed in 1778, and not rescinded 
until 1803, “ not to admit any but the children of papists into the schools.** 
These schools were consequently yiewed witli dislike, amounting to abhor- 
rence, by the great mass of the people and their teachers ; and the children 
educated in them were chiefly the ofiTspring of crime. Yet between the years 
1789 and 1817, they received grants from Parliament to the extent of 
£554,713 12s. 9d. Irish currency ; averaging £30,000 per annum, indepen- 
dently of the annual income of the society, not less than £10,000 ; while the 
average number of scholars scarcely exceeded 2000 *. It is, therefore, not 


* From 1789 to 1800, tbo Parliamentaiy gnnts averaged 12,500/. After the Unioo, however, they 
npidly increaaed frolb 18,217/. 4«. 7d. (in 1801) to 41,539/. (in 1817). The Comminionen of Inquiry 
give the following tabular view of the expenditure of the ** Incorporated Society" and the reaulta, between 
the yean 1802 and 1808, inclnalve 
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surprising that Roman Catholic writers characterise these charter sdiools 
as having “filled Ireland with vice and dissension;*’ as “fruitful sources of 
enmities, prejudices, and immoralities ; ’* that the Roman Catholic clergy 
should have execrated them, in every possible way*, and that the Roman 
Catholic people, wherever virtue, honour, or decency existed, should have 
considered them as pest-houses, in which their children could only learn to 
be corrupt f. Thus, when a boy quitted one of these schools, he was regarded 
as a renegade by his neighbours ; generally, he returned to the creed he had 
abandoned, without having been a free agent ; or, under the name of “ Pro- 
testant,” he became too often a reproach to the faith he had assumed, and a 
warning to others against what they were thus induced to regard as the moral 
leprosy of conversion. There were other, but minor, evils connected with 
this “Association,” to which it is needless to advert. We have known 
some of the masters, who farmed their lands almost solely by the labours 
of their pupils ; bestowing upon them no sort of “ learning ; ” and we could 
name one in particular, who actually let out to hire as messengers the boys 
entrusted to his charge. 

“ The Association for discountenancing Vice ” was incorporated in 1800 ; 
it was supported by “ voluntary contributions,” but was, if we mistake not, 
originally formed merely for the issue of books ; and annual examinations 
were held, in the several churches of the principal towns, at which Prayer- 
books and Bibles, “ according to the authorised version,” were distributed as 
prizes to the best answerers. We have at the present moment two copies of 
the Sfcriptures thus obtained by ourselves, in the years 1813 and 1813. Schools 
were established in connexion with the association about six years after its 
commencement ; and for these parliamentary aid was obtained — of various 
amounts, but which for two or three years extended to £10,000 per annum. 
According to Dr. Elrington, in his evidence before the House of Lords, the 
numbers educated in these schools were in 1833, 5479 Protestants, and 4673 
Roman Catholics ; in 1838, 13,189 Protestants, and 5494 Roman Catholic! ; 
and in 1830 (after the withdrawal of the grant), 10,014 Protestants, and 

* 1*0 icoount for thii feebng, it will bo necomry only to oxtnet a few psuagee from the Oetechiim in 
uee in all theie KhooU ; at least until within a cbmpontiToly recent ponod. “ Q. Is the Church of^Uone a 
sound and uneomipt church f A. No ; it is extremely cormpt in doctrine, worship, and practice. 1). What 
do you think of the frequent orossuigs, upon which the Papists lay so great a stress in their divine offices, and 
for soeurity against rickness and ell accidents P A. They ore vain end superstitious. The worship of the 
crucifix, or figure of Christ upon the orose, is idolatrous ; and the adoring and praying to the cross itself is, of 
all the oomiptions of the Popish worship, the most gross and intolerable.” 

t ** Few Cathohn posi by these schoolB without looking on them with a jealous eye, and vent their 
feelings by curses and execrations, with fustures and emphuis, which beqieak thdr heartfelt angnidi, I have 
myself frequently beard these people so ejf|Hress themselves.”— Wakefield, vol. 2, p. 411. 
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3772 Roman Catholics. “ National,” therefore, assuredly, these schools 
were not. 

In 1812, a new association, known as “ The Kildare Street Society,” sprang 
into existence. It was, at once, largely and liberally patronised ; its members 
were a “ numerous and influential body,” and its exertions were infinitely 
more commensurate with the wants of the people. Great good was undoubt- 
edly eflfected by it ; but it had to encounter the insurmountable difficulties, 
raised by its predecessors — of prejudice, suspicion, and mistrust ; and although 
based upon principles far more liberal, it was not framed altogether with a 
view to convince the mass of the community of the wisdom, charity, or 
generosity of its proceedings. The society expressly prohibited attempts at 
proselytism; and yielded, indeed, upon nearly all points on which the 
Roman Catholics demanded concession— upon all save one ; they required that 
the Scriptures should be read in their schools. Unhappily, this was a barrier 
they could not overleap ; here the society was compelled to stop ; and, 
thus, were, for all practical purposes, as far from the goal as if they had 
never made an effort to reach it. An opinion largely prevailed among the 
Roman Catholics, that their secret but paramount object was to proselytise ; 
an opinion that received weight from the over-zealous and most injudicious 
conduct of some of the members *. But, independently of any other cause, it was 
notorious that the reading of the Scriptures, without note or comment, was 
inconsistent with the established discipline of the Roman Catholic church ; ” 
and that, consequently, the children of Roman Catholics, generally, would be 
precluded from the advantages offered by these schools as effectually as if the 
doors were closed against them. It was so, in fact ; for although a considerable 
number of Roman Catholic children did receive instruction in the schools of 


* SuMpieion thtt proielytiiin wm really deeigned operated at injuriously as if evidence of it actually 
existed ; if, indeed, such evidence were not supplied by the fact that many of the schools of the Kildare>street 
Society were in connextion with other societies— the Hibernian and Baptist Societies — the avowed oliject of 
which wu to proselytise. Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, in bis answer to the Com- 
missioners, grounds his objection to the Kildare-street Society (1824) maihly on this fact. The Commissioners 
appear to have taken great trouble in the hope of reconciling differences between the two churches ; without 
effect however : neither would concede sufficiently ; the Commissioners aimed at " a system of united and 
general edneatien,** **froa which suspicion should, if possible, be banished.*' They wero led to believe that ** no 
system could obtala general and cordial support in Ireland wUch should net, in addition to elementuy know- 
ledge, afford the opportunity of religious instruction to persons of all persuasionR and " the great difficulty 

thtj e x perienced was in endeavouring to provide a work compiled from the Four Oospela;*’ fUllng In this, 
which they considered an eesentisl point, they **deristed from all fhrtber attempts to carry it into 
execution.** The nutboriaed version was refused on one side, the Douay version on ithe other, and a 
mistnre of the two versions— suggested by Dr. Murray— was njeeted as a **mntOation of the Serip- 
tnies,** an unmeaning phrase, of which much evil use has been made. We do not perceive tliat any 
person s ug ge s ted a new traruloHon / but it is more than prolNdde sueh a proposal would not have been 
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the society, the number formed but a small proportion of those who requiiod, 
and ardently longed for, education ; and the parents of those who accepted 
the boon were placed in a position of perpetual hostility to their priests— out 
of which arose many degrading and disgraceful scenes. 

Before we proceed to consider ** the National Board,** which at present 
holds jurisdiction over “ national education in Ireland,** it will be desirable to 
offer a few remarks upon the condition, as regards instruction, of the Irish 
people, who, all this while, were in little or no degree benefited by the 
national supply of means for their improvement — ^liberal as it undoubtedly 
was for upwards of half a century. 

The “ Irish schoolmaster ’* has been pictured by nearly every writer ot 
fiction, who has dealt with Irish character ; and although commonly repre- 
sented as odious and dangerous, the portrait has been seldom over-drawn. 
The high estimate in which the people, generally, hold learning,*’-— a fact 
on which we cannot lay too much stress, — induced them not only to tolerate 
his evil habits, but tacitly to allow him a very perilCus influence over their 
principles and conduct. Upon this topic it is needless to enlarge ; there is 
abundant evidence by which the origin of nearly every illegal association may 
be traced to the cabin of a village schoolmaster*. The ** school-houses** were, 
for the most part, wretched hovels, in which the boys and girls mixed indis- 
criminately; usually damp, and always unhealthy; so dark that it was a 
common practice for the pupils to learn their lessons among the adjacent 
hedges ; and if they acquired knowledge, it was, not unfirequently, knowledge 
that led to evil rather than to good. Mr. Wakefield gives a list of the books 
in use about thirty years ago, which he calls “ The Cottage Claatics of 
Ireland ’* f ; much more recently, we have found the same works in circulation 
— and found no others — among the cabins of the humbler classes. Of late 
years, however, a vast improvement in this respect has taken place ; and 

* The common icbonlmuter » gonenllj a man who wai originally intended for the prieathood } but 
whoM moialB had been too bad, or hie habitual idlenew lo deeply rooted, u to prevent hia improvinf 
himeelf sufficiently for that office. To persons of this kind is the education of the poor entirely entrusted; 
and the consequence is, that their pupils imbibe from them enmity to England, hatred to the government, 
and superstitious veneration for old and absurd customs.*' — Wakefield (1812). Mr. Spring Bioe (Lord 
Monteagle) stated in the House of Commons (1822), tliat there were 8000 aoboolmasten in lielsnd ; 

** among these, he was sorry to say, there eilstcd much mischief.’* Mr. Grant (Lord Glenelg)'COiTobomted 
thu statement. “ The schoolmasters and the book^’* he observed, “ were of the very worst spedes.’* 

t “ History of the Seven ChamplonB « History of Fair Rosamond and Jane Sboie “ Ovid's Art 
of Love “ Irish Rogues and Ra|qiuees « Francis, a notorious robber teaching the most dexterous art of 
thieving,” **HUtoiy of Celebrated Pirates T “Moll Flanders “The DevU and Doctor Faustus;” 
« History of Witches and Apparitiona Re. dm. Re. The ballads in common eiieulation were of a stUl 
worse obaracter , vro have an extensive collection now before ns | a liige proportion of them are political, filled 
with the very worst aenUments; others contain expiesslonB of sympathy for men who have died on the 
gullowi ; and all are pregnant with danger. 
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durisg our recent visits we found it difficult to obtain, at any of the low shops 
in the suburbs of large towns, copies of the books, of which formerly they 
Fere never without an ample supply*. 

These remarks are necessary in order to exhibit, by contrast, the advantages 
obtained by a new order of things. 

And so, w e proceed to treat of the existing “ Board for the superintendence 
of a system of National Education in Ireland — believing it to be, all circum- 
stances considered, the wisest and most rational project that has been devised 
foi educating the people ; and the surest to attain the great aim and object of 
all education — right acting fiom right thinking t* We are very far from 


* Evod ibo Lifo of Jamei Fronejr, commonly called Captain Frono} , from the time of his first entering 
on tho highway in Ireland, to the time of Iiih sunendor, being a sentB ot five years* remarkable adventuies, 
written by himoelf,'* » now a scarce book,*' although an edition of it has booi printed in nearly ovoiy 
town in the south of Iruland. 

t Tlio contemplated appointment of “ the Board ” was flist* announced in a letter— doted October, 1831 — 
addressed by Mr Secretary Stanley (now Lord Stanley) to tho Duke of Lomsler. It is expedient to extract 
the following passoges from it — 

The Commissioners, in 1812, recommended the appointment of a board of this descnption to siipcrin 
tena a tyttem cf edueatum from which should he banished even the suspicion of proselyiism, and which, 
admiUinp children of all religious persuasions, should not interfere with the peculiar tenets of any 
The Government of the day imagined that they had found a suponntendiug body, actiug upon a system bulIi 
as was recommended, and iMrustcd the distribution of the national gnnts to the care of the Kildaro^strcot 
Soaoty His Majesty's present Government ore of opinion that no pnvate soiiety, deriving a put, bowevti 
small, of their annual income from pnvate sourcts, and only mode the channel of the munificence of the 
legislature, unthout being subject to any direct responsibility , could adequately and satisfactorily accom- 
plish the end proposed ; and while they do full justice to the hberol views with which that society was 
onginolly iniUtuted, they cannot but be teuuble that one of its leading principles was calculated to defeat its 
avowed objects, as experience has subsequently proved that it has Tlie determination to enforce in sU thcii 
schools tho reading of the Holy Scriptures without note oi comment was undoubtedly taken with the purest 
motives , with the wish at once to connect religious with moral and literary education, and at tho same umo 
not to run the nsk of wounding the peculiar feelings of any sect by catechetical instruction or comments 
which might tend to subjects of polemical controversy. But it seems to have been overlooked, that tho 
principles of the Roman Catholic church (to which, in any system intended for general diffusion throughout 
Ireland, the bulk of the pupils must necessarily belong) were totally at variance with this principle , and 
that the indiscriminate reading of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment, by children, must bopecu 
Iwrly obnoxious to a church which denies, even to adults, the right of nnoided private interpretation of the 
sacred volume with respeot to articles of religious bohef. 

*' Shortly after its institution, although tho society prospered and extended its operations under the 
fosteiing core of the legislature, tins vital defect began to be noticed, and the Roman Catholic deigy bsigan to 
exert themselves unfh entrgy and sucoess against a system to whioh they were on principle opposed, and 
which they feared might lead m its results to proselvtism, even although no such object were contemplated 
by Its promoton. When thu opposition arose, founded on such grounds, it soon became manifest that tho 
syetem oonld not become one of national edueation.** 

Lord Stanley-some time afterwards — thus more doflmtoly described the object of the plan i — ** To 
dimimsh the violence of religious animosities by the association of Protestaut and Roman Oathoho children, 
in a system of education in which both might join, and in which tho laigo majority, who were opposed to the 
religion of the state, might practically see how much there was in that religion common to their own ,'* and 
he farther odds, os the main purpose of (ho instituUon — ** to give tho groat bulk of the Roman Catholic 
population OB extensive a knowledge of Scripture as they could be induced to receive.’* 
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placing the system before the reader as in a state of perfection ; or even of 
completeness ; nor do we argue that errors which have been undbubtodly 
committed, could not, some of them at least, have been avoided. Of late, it 
has been the policy to conciliate the one party in Ireland without consulting 
the wishes or the interests of the other ; and a mistake was made at the outset 
which It will take years to rectify. The Board, as originally constituted, 
consisted of the Duke of Leinster, the Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Sadlier 
— three members of the established church ; the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
ol Dublm and the Right Hon A B. Blake, a Roman Catholic gentleman, and 
the Rev. J . Carlile, and Robert Holmes, Esq., the one a Presbyterian, the other a 
Unitarian ; men who, howcvci estimable in private life, held opinions, political or 
icligious, opposed to those of many whose suspicions were sure to be aroused, 
whose alarms were certain to be excited, and whom it was, at least equally, the 
duty of government to have conciliated. In consequence, there was “ not a single 
member ofthe Board in whom the Protestants of Ireland had the least reliance 
— ^whether they ought or ought not to have had confidence in its judgment, 
integrity, and impartiahty, is another question ; but the Board was, undoubt- 
edly, so framed as to increase rather than to allay the apprehensions generally 
entertained by the Piotestants of Ireland, that “ the education scheme ** was 
a plan for their ** discouragement.** This feehng, thus created, was certainly 
not diminished when they saw the school-houses spring up in the chapel-yards, 
or immediately adjacent to the Roman Catholic chapels, and the Roman Cathohe 
clergymen employing and paying the masons who built them, nominating the 
masters, and supplying the books f. The result was that the Protestants, 
generally, and their clergy, almost entirely, stood aloof from all contact with 
« the Board,’* dechned to receive any portion of the state money, and permitted 


* Wo quote tliH paaugc from tho evidence of the Dean of Ardagh before a committee of the Home of 
Commons , ve do so, however, because we know it to express, not tho feeling of a solitary individual, but 
that of the Protestants genenlly. The chief objection urged sgainst the Kildore-street Souety was, 
that It was ruled by a majonty decidedly partisan.** The government sought the remedy of one evil 
by the creation of another, for not the majonty, but the whole, of the Education Board was ** decidedly 
partisan." • 

t We aro fully aware that tliu fact is met, on the part of ** the Board," by the assertion that wherevci 
a school was so bmlt, it was beeauao fto other piece of ground was to be procured in the neighbourhood ; and 
that in erecting a school thus contiguous to k chapel, they had only “ Hobson's choice.” Indeed it is but 
just to state that the following passage occurs in one of the earliest of tho plans circulated by the Board — 
“ Although tho Oommiasloners do not absolutely refuse aid towards the erection of school-houses, on ground 
connected with a place of worship, )ct they much prefer their being erected on ground wtiloh is not so oon- 
nocted, where it can be obtained ; they therefore expect that before cbuich, chapel, or moeting.house ground 
ho adopted os tho site of a school-house, inquiry he made whether another convenient site may be obtained, 
and the result of the inquiry staled to them." But we speak within our own knowledge when we state that, 
in many instances, very shallow arguments for preferring oh^-grounda were acoeptod as reasons cogent and 
conclusive 
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the Roman Catholics to possess unlimited contiol over the funds granted for 
the benefit of the whole community. 

Unhappily^ in Ireland^ among the clergy of the established churchy the 
Presbyterians^ and the Dissenters, there are too many who have not received 
“ that most excellent gift of charity, the very bond of peace and of all virtues*.*’ 
A cry was raised against the projected scheme from the very moment of 
its announcement — upon the ground that the readmg of the Scriptures, entire, 
was not to be insisted upon in the schools. The Kildare-street Society had 
made this a sine qud non ; although they permitted the use of the Douay 
version ; but they expressly forbade any interpretation of the sacred volume, 
or of any passages thereof, as an infringement of their primary rule against 
attempts at proselytism. The Education Board provided that “ one or two 
days in the week be set apart for giving, separately, such religious education 
to the children, as may be approved of by the clergy of their respective per- 
suasions. t ” This was, in reality, the only subject of complaint ; yet it was one 
that gave rise to extensive bickerings, heart-burnings, and lU-will ; and up to 
the present time, the Protestants generally, and their clergy almost universally, 
have not only taken no part in the State project, and derived no aid from its 
funds — they continue arrayed in hostility against it. 

And this is grievously to be lamented ; no doubt the evil is diminishing, 
and we trust will, ere long, be very considerably lessened ; signs have been 
recently given, which lead to the conclusion that the Protestant Clergy are 


* Of thn we have an example in one clei^gyman who, in hii evidence before the Home of Lordi, did not 
hentate to expreaa bia opinion, that it would bo hotter for the govomment to leave the Inib children without 
religioua education, or without any eduoaiton at a//, than to take a part in bringing them up aa Roman 
Catholira.” Akin to this, is the oppontion of Dr. M'Hale, tho Roman Catholic Arebbiahop of Tuam ; 
charactenaed by intolerance and bigotry unworthy of a acholar and a cbnatian , and reminding one of the 
foolidi Ignorance and groaa prqudice of come of the Indian raitea, who will die of atarvation rather than 
reeeiye food that haa been polluted by the touch of an outcaat Pana. 

■f Religioua education la only not tnforeed in theae acboola , it u however inculcated aa a dnty on tha 
part of thoae who stand in the relation of paatora to the children , and the Commiaaionera in their Inatme* 
tiona to their Inapectora tbua expreaa themaelvea ■ 

** Aa the Holy Senpture is itself unhappily a subject of controiwray in thia country, both in regard to 
the hooka which constitute Senpture, and to the translation of it , and as the introduction of the Bible 
into schools for common education has created murfa contention and dispute, and prevented a very large por- 
tion of the poorer claases in Ireland from sending their children tw echoola receiving Government aid, it is not 
to be introduced dnnng the hours set apart for common education ; hut every facility is to be given for the 
reading and explaining of the Scriptures, either before or after these hours, or for any other mode of eommu- 
nicatmg religious instruction by such pastors or other persons os are approved by the parents or guardians of 
the diildren." Very recently, however, this rule has been thus modified— whether wisely or unwisely », 
we dunk, at least doubtful. ** We therefore propose modifying the letter of tho rule, so as to allow religlouB 
inetruetion to be given, and of course the Senptures to be resd, or the Catechism learned, during any ttf Me 
eohoof hourt, provided such an arrangement be made os that no children shall take part in, or listen to any 
religions reading or initruction to which their parents or guardians object” 
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now disposed to avail themselves of a power which the state is not only willing, 
but anxious to place in their hands, and to leave no longer the benefit to be 
derived from it, exclusively, at the command of the Roman Catholic clergy ; 
the accession of the Presbyterian synod has removed one very formidable 
barrier ; and the clergy of the established church will no doubt consider it 
their duty as well as their interest — ^first to give to their flocks all the advan- 
tages freely offered them, and which are their unquestioned right ; next, to 
exercise their privilege of inspecting the schools in their several parishes; 
next, to superintend the spiritual and temporal instruction of such members 
of their own church as are pupils in these schools ; and next, to build, at 
the public expense, the schools that may be necessary for the education of 
the people committed to their charge. Recent changes cannot but have tended 
largely to convince them that instead of continuing to suspect a desire to dis- 
courage and depress the Fiotestants of Ireland, they may be assured of receiving 
the fostering care and zealous support of Government, — to which they are 
eminently entitled. 

We should far exceed our limits if we were to attempt entering upon the 
less important points in dispute, or detailing the various arguments advanced, 
pro and con, in reference to the Institution. We must regard the existing 
<< Board for superintending the Education of the Irish people*' as a 
mighty engine for their moral and social improvement ; believing that 
mistaken notions of religion will be far more surely removed by knowledge 
than by ignorance ; and knowing that whatever defects may exist in the 
present system, it is immeasurably superior to the old methods of educa^g 
the lower classes of the Irish. In lieu of the schoolmasters of former tiines, 
— whose characters we have briefly sketched, — have been substituted a 
set of men, properly taught and prepared for their important task in the 
model schools ” of the institution ; paid by the public, and therefore 
responsible to the public ; their habits ascertained before they are employed, 
and their conduct continually watched during employment by proper “ in- 
spectors," duly appointed, who in their turn are frequently examined by the 
Board, and called upon to report regularly concerning all subjects connected 
with their respective districts *. The school-houses, instead of being dark, close, 

* The tniniBg muter* and mlitreMu to luperintend the mhool* i* a prominent and moat important part 
of the ayatem. The men, irho an wnt op to Dublin from the proTineea. with proper certiflatea u to duruter 
and capabilitieB, an boarded and lodged at the agrioultnxal uhool at Glunevin ; where they bare, alao, 
opportuiUtiM of Botleiag praotel hubandry , the raom in whieh they aaaemhle ia hung wUh laifs map*. &e., 
when, dnnng the evening*, they go ever and refaeane the kaaoBs of the day ; and the domutle anwgementa 
an ao«h « to inenloato nut and orderly habita. Onr vMt to thia dqwrtment of the eatahllahment gan oa 
a atrong impieaaiou of the good likely to ntult from the amngement. They attend at the laatltotion for 
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dirty, and unwholesome, are neat and commodious buildings, well ventilated 
and in all respects healthful. The books that have displaced the mischievous 
and deleterious publications formerly in universal use, are excellent in every 
sense of the term *. Lessons in virtue are conveyed in every page, with a 
degree of skill and judgment nowhere exceeded; they have been compiled 
with admirable tact, so as to communicate information by the simplest process ; 
and although there is a manifest want of books that shall interest and amuse 
while they instruct, those that supply extracts from writers of acknowledged 
worth are altogether unexceptionable. Above all, the placards posted con- 
spicuously in some parts of every school contain, in themselves, a code of 
wisdomf. 


•oreral houn on each day, except Sundaya, during biz months ; and arc daily Bubjcctcd to examination by ilu; 
resident directors. Pubhe examinations, to ascertain their progress, take place t\rico a year ; they are olasted 
acconling to thoir proficioncy ; and on proceeding to tlioir schools are paid annual solancs, Tarymg from 
10/. to 30/. They arc permitted to incrcasn thcir incomes by receiving payment for education from tbe 
parents of the rhildirn. These payments are somctitties as low ns 4s, per annum, and sometimes as high as 
30«. It IS very dosirahlo that every pupil should pay something — no matter liow trivial the amount. It 
relieves the party receiving the benefit from the weight of chaiity, and begets feelings of independence. We 
attended two or throe of the ordinary examinations of the masters ; and certainly found many of them to be 
persons under whom we would ourselves gladly have studied ; they were siibjoetod to very rigid examinations 
upon all the subjects in which they would have to instruct. 

We procumj uppies of, we believe, all the books that have been issued by the Board , and have no 
hcsitstion in stating that works better calculated for education, in all the leading branches, wore never 
produced. We know of none that may be so safely recommended to schools, generally, of any grade, 
or to families of any rank. Wo have an ‘‘English Grammar” ezcoedingly simple and comprehonsivo ; 
“Booka of Anthmetic,” for various classes ; books on **the Elomcuts of Book-keeping,'* and on 'Uhc 
Clements of Geometry a Treatise on MensurstioD ; ” “an Introduction to the Art of Reading, with 
suitable accentuation and intonation “ Books of Lessons — commencing with instructions for the very 
young, and advancing, so as to suit matured pupils these hooks consist of selections, in prose and poetry, 
from the best and most popular British authors, compiled with a view to the combination of amusement 
with information ; the fifth of the series being more directly devoted to the useful, and containing a 
variety of extracts arranged under tho following heads : — ^Physical Geography and Geology ; History i 
Physiology, vegetable and animal ; Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; and at the end of tlie volume aro 
seycral “poetical pieces.” The book is illustrated by explanatory ruts. “The Reading Book” is an 
admirable coni|rilation, and, wo venture to say, does not contain a single passage that could be objected to 
upon any ground. 

We print one of these, headed “ General Lesson,” because its “ prioeiples ” ore commanded to be 
“ generally meulcated in all the schools,” and “ a copy of it on pasteboard ” is required to “ bo hung up in 
cardi school ; ” we have never visited any school in which it did not immediately oateh the eye 

Christians should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul commauds them, “ to live peaceably with all men, ” 
(Romans, c. zii. ver. 18,) even with tlioso of a different religious persnasiou. • 

Our Saviour, Christ, commanded his Disciples to “ love one another.” He taught them to love even 
tbeir enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to pray for those who perseouted them. He himself 
pnyed for bis mnidefors. 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines ; but we ought not to hate or peneoute them. We ought to seek 
for the truth, and hold fast what wo are convinced ie tbe truth ; but not to treat harshly those who are in 
error. Jetus Christ did not intend his Religion to be forced on men by violent means. He would net 
allow his Disciples to fight for him. 
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Perhaps no public establishment was ever subjected to so severB an ordeal 
as the Education Board. Every one of its acts has been sifted and scrutinised 
with the nicest accuracy, in order to detect error ; its schools have been 
“ looked into ” very closely and frequently, to supply evidence of wrong- 
doing ; the characters of its teachers have been subjected to inquiries which 
few could have borne unscathed ; every page of its publications has been 
scanned with a critic’s eye — every sentence duly weighed, and every senti- 
ment canvassed, to see whether some ** lurking ” danger might not be discovered ,* 
yet it is only bare justice to say, that, during the ten years of its existence, the 
amount of its culpability has been marvellously small; that very few charges of 
impropriety oi incompetency have been sustained, or even brought, against the 
persons, m vaiious capacities, it has employed ; and that, beyond all question, 
it has laboured through “ evil report ” without manifesting a design or a desire 
to oppose and annoy those from whom it has received both opposition 
and annoyance. Wf believe that a willingness to conciliate the clergy 
of the Established Church and the Protestants of Ii eland, is as ardent and as 
earnest now as it has been at any period since the Board was established *. 
The charges that have been brought against the institution are, indeed, 
so limited, in number and character, as to excite astonishment, when we take 
into account the suspicious care with which it has been watched — 

“ Mon’e evil neighbours muko them early sturren, 

Which IB both healthful and good husbandry.*’ 

Touring our recent tours in Ireland we visited schools in nearly every 
county of the south, cast, and north—inspecting, somewhat minutely, at least 
a hundred of them. We confess that conviction as to their unobjectionable 
character forced itself slowly upon our minds ; that we commenced our 
examination predisposed to condemn them — or at least to take part with 
those who did condemn them ; and that our prejudices have been overcome 
only by repeated proofs of the great good they are achieving— good that 
might be largely multiplied if all their opponents would ascertain, as we did, 
the actual and practical working of the system ; and join — as we fervently hope 


If Buy penoni treBt ub unkindly ■we must not do the bbido to them , for Chnit And his Apoitlei have 
taught US not to return evil for enl. If we would obey Ohnet, we muit do to othere, not aa they' do to ub, 
but B« we would wiah them to do to ub. 

Quarrelhng with our neighboura and abuiing them, la not the way to convince them that we are in the 
right, and they in the wrong. It it more likely to convince them that we have not a Chmtian ajurit. 

We ought to ahow ounelvea followera of Chnat, who, “when he waa Kviled, reviled not again/' 
(I Peter, c. u. vet M.) by behaving gently and kindly to every one. 

u w e«ntinual and eaineat efforta to induee the dergy of 

theEatabhahed Church to accept aid ; and haa gone great lengtha todiaarm hoetiht} by perauaaire gradeneai ; 
thia u admitted by ito warmeat opponenta. 
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and confidently expect they will — “ heart and hand ** in rendering them 
effective for the great and high purpose for which the State endows them*. 

■ From tbe seventb and cightli Reporta of the Commiuioners, Mhich have juBt been laid before Parlia- 
ment, we have compiled tlie following 

TaULIS, SIIOWINQ the rnOORESSlVE INCREASE IN THE NATIONAI. SYSTEM. 

Report* of Niimbonil Niimbrrnf Reportu of Number ot Numbei of 

the rninniliilonore cd Si hnulr in iii tiiul ( htldren on ilu tbe ( uinnileelouere of SlIiouI'. In Actual Obildren on tl 
Education. uperatioiL Roll Education operation Roll 

No. 1. (18.^4) 789 ~To7~042 No. 5. riiS™ 169,548 

2, (183.5) 1,106 145, .521 6, (1839) 1,581 192,971 

3, (1836) 1,181 1.53.707 7, (1840) 1,978 232, .500 

4, (18.17) 1,300 160 929 8, (1841) 2, .337 281,819 

Niiinbcr ofHchoolB in actual operation on tlio SUt Detembor, 1841 . . . ■ • 2,337 

Nnmbei of Sclioul-huutiefi in progreBH of erection on the .Hist Drremliei, 1841 . . . . 382 

Total number of National Schools on the 31 St December, 1841 . . . 2,719 

Number of Cbildien in attendance upon the 2,337 Schools in operation 281,849 

Expected attcndauce upon tbe 382 Building Schools 48,3.56 

Total number of Children in actual attendunre, and cxjiected attendance . 330,20.5 

SUMMARY OP THF ABOVE 


Schools in operation Hchools llulldlng. 


Ulster . 

. 1005 

91,700 

1 Ulster . 

. 103 

10,166 

Munster 

. . 482 

75,772 

1 Munster . . 

. . 11.1 

13,907 

Leinster . 

. 642 

88,2.58 

Leinster . 

. 81 

10,754 

Connaught. 

. . 208 

26.119 

Connaught . 

. . 85 

13,529 


2337 

281,849 


382 

48,356 


To which ore to be added eight vested schools not inchidcil In the above, making the total numbei of 
Bchools on the .list December, 1841, 2727. 

Increase of Schools,— ‘The increase of Schools daring the year 1841 exceeds 300, and for the last throe 
yearB upwards of 1 147. 

General Assembly the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. — Upwards of 800 Schools connected with 
this Assembly, principally under the management of the Presbytenan Clergymen and Laymen, are in con- 
nexion with the Board. [ Wc have roabun to believe that the Honourable the Irish Society have determined 
to connect their schools in tbo County of Derry (in iiumhur about sixty), with the Board , so far as to usu 
the books and avail themselves of tbe advantages of tbe training schools of the Institution. Salaries to 
teoebert they will not, of course, require.] 

Poor Law ;$oAoofii.— About 20 Poor Law Schools have recently rome under tbe Board. Tho conditions 
upon which aid is given to these Schools arc, that they be subject to inspection by the ofBrers, and that the 
proviaions of tho Poor Law Act, in reference to religious instruction, shall bo faithfully observed. 

Trained Teachers. — Number of male teachers trained in 1841 .... 131 

Ditto female ditto . , . 35— Total, 166. 

Tin female teachers have had to support themselves — no accommodation for tliem having been as yet provided. 
A auitable building for tbe training of female teachers will be erected. Mrs, Drummond, the widow of the 
late Secretary, hoi given a donation of 1000/. for tbo purpose. [We trust that especiol regard will be had to 
instruction in needlework ; we found it taught in very few of tlie schools we visited ; yet its importance can- 
not but bo universally admitted. The indifference of tbe lower claaics of tbe Irish to wearing tom and 
ragged clothes bos long been a reproach to thorn ; but, hitherto, it was really almost impossible for tbe wearer 
to get them repaired. ** A stitch in time saves nine,'* would bo a good maxim to inculcate among them — 
when instruction in needlework has made it something more thin a mere caution.] 

Lord Morpeth's donation of 1000/, — It is intended to apply tho interest upon this sum in the distribution 
of prizes to deserving teachers. [Great good will inevitably arise out of this plan ; for of all people, tbe 
Irish ore the easiest to be improved by praise and recompense for good, and the hardest to be ohonged by 
punishment for evil.] 
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It is impossible that any scheme for the education of the Irish people 
could have been largely successful unless concessions were made on both sides 
— on all sides indeed ; for they were required to and from Presbyterians 
and Dissenters, as well as Roman Catholics and members of the Established 
( 'liurch. Unhappily, many Protestants succeeded in persuading themselves that 
the Roman Catholic Church was not destined to exist for a very long period ; 
we say “ unhappily,” because they acted up to this opinion, and postponed the 
exercise of charity as prejudicial to “ their neighbours.” They were, there- 
fore, wroth with state attempts to legislate, directly, in reference to it, as a 
solemn recognition of its existence. In no other way can we account for the 
intolerance of men who upon all other subjects are charitable, high-minded, 
just, and generous. 

It has been a too common error, that “ National Education ” ought to ema- 
nate from “ the Church,” and not from “ the State losing sight of the all-im- 
portant fact, tliat very many who arc sincerely attached to the latter are hostile 
to the formei ; and that, in this age, we have learned to question " the wisdom 
of our ancestors,” who considered coercion more effectual than persuasion. 

It is not our province to point out where the institution is capable of 
improvement ; no doubt, time will have directed public attention to many 
matters connected with it, into which changes or modifications may be bene- 
ficially introduced ; and no doubt, also, they will be taken advantage of by 
the parties more interested in its welfare, — if they are sought to be effected 
graJually, temperately^ and with due regard to the varied and corflicting interests^ 
and prtjudices, that will he involved^ and must he taken into accoaid. But it is 
certain that any serious or extensive alteration of the existing system will do 
incalculable mibchief— and consign to another generation the great, good, 
and merciful work of educating the Irish people. 

We trust we shall not be considered presumptuous, however, if we venture 
to suggest that the readiest and most certain way of meeting and overcoming 
the difficulty, is to exclude all direct religious education from the schools^ and to 
intrust that most essential part of the training of youth to the pastors and 
teachers of the pupils, either at their own homes or in their own places of 
worship. I'liie is the course invariably pursued in all day schools for the 
upper and middle classes, and why not in those for the humble and the poor ? * 

* In da]r>Bchool8 for the better order*, in Ireland, the Proteatanti and tbe Roman Oatbolioi have alwaya ' 
mingled without heaitation or anapicion ; and in all probability a pupil of either claaa would be immediately 
removed if the parents found that the master was giving him reUgUnu inatruotion. In our youth, we attended 
a day>acbool, the matter of which wae a member of the Society of Fiiends ; hia acholari were of viriona 
religiona denominationa. In the aame dty there were two other leading schooU ; the principal of one tma a 
Roman Catholic, and wo venture to awert that many of hia pupila were Proteatanta ; the director of tho 
other was a Protoatant, and we know that a very large proportion of hia icholara were Roman Caiholica. 
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The state would thus hold itself neutral in the contest — ^if a contest there 
must still be— afford means for supplying a good and sound literary educa- 
tion, under salutary rules and judicious regulations contributing, to any body 
of Christians, aid in proportion to their want of it ; and leaving to the natural 
guardians of the pupils the selection, not only of their spiritual teachers, but 
of the times when, and the places at which, they shall be taught. 

The system of instruction occupies but a portion of each day — from ten 
o’clock, we believe, until four— and ample time and opportunity are afforded, 
daily, for inculcating and strengthening religious principles. It is, we 
think, certain that no evil of any kind could arise out of this plan ; for the 
benevolent design of Lord Stanley “ to diminish the violence of religious 
animosities by the association of Protestant and Roman Catholic children, in 
a system of education in which loth might join, and in which the large 
majority, who were opposed to the religion of the state, might practically see 
how much there was in that religion common to their own,” has failed — 
signally and in toto ; the children of different persuasions do not, and will 
not, commingle in these schools as at present constituted. Occasionally we 
found, in the south, a few Protestants— averaging perhaps four to a hundred— 
among the Roman Catholic pupils ; and in the north about the same pro> 
portion of Roman Catholics with Presbyterians and members of the 
Established Church ; but in no instance did we find the opposite classes so 
mixed as to lead us to anticipate results such as those which the accomplished 
and generous statesman certainly hoped for, and, perhaps, expected ; in this 
respect the plan has been a failure ; in all other respects it has been, we think, 
successful beyond the expectations of its most sanguine upholders. 

We believe, then, that the system is working well— marvellously well, 
considering the great and manifold difficulties by which it was formerly 
surrounded ; many of these difficulties have been surmounted; others have been 
materially lessened ; and those that remain may be removed by the cordial co- 
operation of the Clergy of the Established Church. Let us hope that this will 
be no longer withheld ; “so that” — ^we quote an eloquent passage from one of 
the many ‘ Reports’ submitted to Parliament — they may assist “in bringing up 
children of all denominationB in feelings of charity and good-will, in making 
them regard each other not as belonging to rival sects, but as subjects of the 
same sovereign, os fellows of the same redemption, so that all may hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
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The county of Meath is the great grazing ground of Ireland^ and consists 
almost entirely of pasture-land, vying in its external aspect with the richest of 
the English counties, and, perhaps, surpassing any of them in fertility. The 
hedges are remarkably luxuriant ; the trees (of which there is an unusual 
abundance) are of extraordinary growth ; and the fields have, at all times and 
seasons, that brilliant green so refreshing to the eye, and so cheering to the mind 
when associated with ideas of comfort and prosperity. There is, indeed, no part 
of Ireland where the Englishman will find himself so completely at home ; for, 
added to great natural beauty, he sees, on all sides,the beneficial results of careful 
cultivation, and maiks, in every direction, the ordinary consequences of industry 
directed by science ; while the poverty and wretchedness that are elsewhere 
forced upon his attention is here seldom perceptible; and “ the clamorous voice 
of woe ” rarely “ intrudes upon the ear.” Much of this apparently prosperous 
character is, however, hollow and unsubstantial ; the large farmers are indeed 
we.dthy, but of small farmers there are few or none; the policy of the 
“ graziers ” has been, for a long time, to devote the produce of the soil to the 
raising of cattle ; and the ** clearing of estates ” in Meath has, therefore, been 
proceeding at a very disastrous rate. We quote the words of a common 
labourer with whom we conversed on the subject — " The land is given 
over to the beasts of the field ! ” The small plots of ground are “ wanted for 
the cattle ; ” and as the cabins cannot exist without them, they are in rapid 
course of removal. The consequence is, that although misery is not to be 
encountered upon highways, or adjacent to pleasant meadows, the towns, 
into which the poor have been driven, are thronged with squalid coun- 
tenances ; starvation stalks at noon-day through their streets ; and perhaps 
in no part of the world could be found so much wretchedness “ huddled ” 
together into an equal space, as the tourist may note in the single town of 
Navan. All about the suburbs, the cabins are filthy to the last degree ; a very 
large proportion of them have no other outlets for smoke but the broken 
windows ; the roofs of many have partially fallen in ; and we examined 
several firom which every available piece of wood had been taken for firing, at 
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periods when the pressure of immediate want had rendered the unhappy inmates 
indifferent to the futuie. We entered some of these hovels — ^within a dozen 
steps, be it remembered, of the centre of a town, and not hidden by distance 
and obscurity from the sight of sympathising humanity — and were shocked to 
find their condition wretched almost beyond conception, and certainly beyond 
credibility. The scene appalled us the more because of the lovely and 
plentiful land we had previously passed, through ; the fat cattle feeding upon 
pastures so fresh and green ; the huge stacks ; the full barns ; the comfortable 
houses, midway between mansions and farmsteads — the air of luxury, indeed, 
that jj|prvadcd every object within our ken ! It was a sad contrast ; to be 
witnessed without heart-ache only by those who have become familiar with it, 
and have learned indifference from habit. 

The county adjoins that of Dublin — its boundary, with the Irish sea, on 
the east ; on the south, it is bounded by Kildare and the King’s County ; on 
the west, by Westmeath, and on the north by Louth, Monaghan, and Cavan. 
It comprises, according to the Ordnance survey, an area of 507,127 statute 
acres, of which 5600 only are unimproved mountain and bog. In 1821, 
the population amounted to 159,183 ; in 1831, to 176,820. Its principal 
towns are Trim, Navan, Kells, Slanc, and Athboy. It is divided into the 
Baronies of Upper Deece, Lower Deece, Demifore, Upper Duleck, Lower 
Duleek, Dunboyne, Upper Kells, Lower Kells, Lune, Morgallion, Upper 
Moyfenrath, Lower Moyfenrath, Upper Navan, Lower Navan, Batoath, 
Skreen, Upper Slane and Lower Slane. 

We shall place the tourist, first, in the town of Trim, distant twenty-two 
miles from Dublin, situate in the south-west division of the county of which it is 
the assize town, although inferior to Navan in extent and population. It borders 
the " pleasant Boyne ” — as the river was called by Spenser ; but to which after- 
times gave the still more simple, and far more famous, title of ** the Boyne 
water ’’'—which divides Meath nearly into two equal parts, running from south- 
west to north-cast. At the entrance to Trim, from the south, stands a Corinthian 
column of granite, erected by subscription in 1817, to commemorate the military 
achievements of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, to whose connexion with 
this county we' shall presently advert. To the right, are the county jail, one of 
the best built and best conducted prisons in Ireland ; and the ancient castle 
of the De Lacys— the Anglo-Normans to whom Henry the Second gave the 
largest share of the kingdom of the O’Melaghlins, monarchs of Meath, — for- 
merly one of theyive Provinces into which Ireland was divided — ^portioning the 
remainder among his principal followers : an arrangement with which the old 
possessors were so little satisfied, that, for centuries afterwards, the district was a 
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continued seat of war • The history of this now dilapidated structure is full of 
interest, the remains are very extensive, and indicate its formei strength, 
when it was a chief bulwark of “ the Pale,” and the great safeguard of the 
“ English adventurers ” In all the contests of after-times, it partook largely , 





it was in military occupation so recently as 1688 , now it is a mass ol rums, 
highly picturesque as they line the bank of the beautiful river, and recal, 
forcibly, the memory of its days of almost regal splendour The walls are in 
circumference four hundred and eighty-six yards, defended by ten flankmg 
towers, at nearly equal distances — including those at the gates, one of which 
is m a good state of preservation, as well as the arches over the ditch and the 

* Hugh Do Lacy to whom Meath was granted and who was one of the most conaplcuous of the Anglo* 
Norman invadors, was treacheroudy killed at Durrow in tho Queen'a County by a labouring man , who, 
with hiB axe itruck off the head of the groat sSldior U he was stooping to give him tome directions conmrn 
ing tho hewing of a block of timber Cambrensu thus throniclos tho even^ **Oa a time as each man wna 
busiliL occupied— some lading some heaving some planting some graving the general himself also digging with 
a pakaxe a desperate villome among tiicm whose toole the nobleman was using, espieing both his hsads Oeen* 
pied, and his hodie inclining downwards, still as he stroke, watched when he so stoiqwd, and with an axe cleft 
his head iu sunder, little esteeming the torments ffiat for this traitorous act ensued His hodie,” adds the 
chronicler, " was fanned at Beetive, and his head in St Thomas Abhei at Dublin A valuable little book, 
giving a hiatory of tiie Do Laeya, and containing a mass of interesting facts connected with the castle and 

town of Tnm, from the earliMt periods, has been printed by the Rev R Butler, rector of the pansh 
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barbican beyond it ; the south gate had its portcullis, the groove for which, 
and the recess for the windlass, may still be very distinctly traced *. The 
castle is by no means the only interesting relic of antiquity in the town of 
Trim. The “ Yellow Tower,” part of a tall steeple, marks the site of a famous 
abbey, said to have been founded by St. Patrick, and dedicated to the Virgin. 
Close beside it is a small building, now the residence of the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, 
the uncle and tutor of Sir William Hamilton, whose fame is European ; and 
here, before science led him into more difficult paths, the accomplished 
Professor of Astronomy composed manj'^ graceful and beautiful poems, some of 
which we heard repeated with exceeding pleasure. It was, long ago, the 
dwelling of that Sir John Talbot who was “ the scourge of France ” 

» fio much feared abroad 

That with hia name the mothers etill their babes ; ” 

his armorial bearings carved on stone still stand above the antique door-way. 

In this school-house it is generally, but erroneously, imagined the Marquis 
of Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington received their early education. 
Neither of them was educated here. Yet it would be difficult to convince 
the good people of Trim that to this honour they can lay no claim ; and it is 
with regret we destroy so pleasant a delusion. The Duke, however, while 
representing the borough in the Irish Parliament, and serving as aide de camp 
to the Lord- Lieutenant, seems to have taken an active part in the affairs of the 
town ; for his signature, “ A. Wesley,” is affixed to all the leading acts of the 
corporation from June, 1789, to September, 1793 f. 

The neighbourhood retains but few anecdotes connected with the early life 
and habits of the extraordinary men who were destined to fill pages so large 
and full in the after-history of their country and of mankind ; but they quitted 
this vicinity, and indeed, Ireland, when very young, and before any strong 
impression could have been left in reference to them. 

Dangan, the former seat of the Wellesleys, is distant about seven miles from 

* Hem, in 1399, Richard 11., who waa then in Ireland, hearing of the progreu of the Dnke of Lancaater 
in bia Eogliafa dominiona, iinpriaoned tbeaon of bia rival and the aon of the Duke of Glouceater; tlie former of 
wliom wu afterward! drowned on hla {Maage to England. In 1423, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of Meath and 
Ulater, who had poaaeaaed tfie inheritance of Trim, and, u Lord Lieutenant of the island, had enjoyed more 
than ouatomary authority in that office, died of the plague in thia onatle. 

f Mr. Butler kindly procured for ua a tracing of the Duke’s autograph from the Corporation Boeka, 

an engraving of which cannot fail to intereat our raadera. 
For aome time he lived in the amall flve.window«d bouae, 
with a court before it, in Dublin Gato-atroet, which la now 
terminated by the Column erected to bia honour; but he 
principally reaided at Foateratown, properly called W€l- 
lingUm on the Ordnance Survey. 
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Trim, and about twenty from Dublin. On tbo death of Lord Momington^ it 
became the property of the Marquis of Wellesley, from whom it was purchased 
by a gentleman named Boroughs ; who, after residing there some time, and 
addmg to it many improvements, let it on lease to Mr. Roger O’Connor — a 
person whose name is sufficiently notorious, not only in the county of Meath, 
but throughout the south of Ireland. While in his possession the house and 
demesne were dismantled of every article that could be converted into money 
— the trees (of which there was an immense variety, of prodigious height and 
girth) rapidly fell beneath the axe ; the gardens were permitted to run waste ; 
an application to the Loid Chancellor proved utterly ineffective ; and at 
length, the premises being largely insured, the house was found to be on fire, 
and was, of course, consumed before any assistance could be obtained to 
extinguish it Most unhappily, therefore, one of the most interesting mansions 
in the kingdom is now but a collection of bared and bioken walls; a mere 
shell, indeed ; and fancy 
seeks in vam to connect 
the early thoughts and 
habits of the great men 
who issued from it, to 
amaze the world, with 
some nook fitted for silent 
study, or some chambei 
sacitd to nursings of the 
gieatness that was to be 
theirs “ hereaftei.” One 
portion of the building — 
the walls of which are of 
prodigious thickness — is 
still inhabited by a farmer 
who superintends the property ; it is evidently much older than the other parts^ 
— for the structure is comparatively modem, built of brick with a stone coping. 
The demesne is now completely stripped ; so that, except a few stunted and 
very aged hawthorns, not a single tree remains of the many that grew and 
flourished when the Marquis and the Duke were in their boyhood. A small 
river, choked up by neglect, and apparently converting into bog the meadow 
that borders it, goes lazily along ; now and then forcing its way through 
tangled underwood and rejoicing in the sun-light; but generally creeping 
onwards as if in sadness — harmonizing with the sensations to which the 
deserted scene gpves rise. The plMC must have been very beautiful 
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the days of its glory, for nature had not been a niggard of her gifts : and 
perhaps nowhere in the kingdom is there so singular and striking an 
alternation of hill and dale within the same space ; it is, in fact, a succession 
of small hillocks, strongly recalling to mind the Baths so famous in Ireland ; 
and having an artificial character, as if they really had been works of art. 
Indeed we are by no means certain that such may not be their origin. We 
can imagine the effect these miniature Baths produced when they were 
judiciously planted, or otherwise brought into the landscape, to render 
charming that which is now barren. We climbed several of these mounds, 
and the views on all sides were magnificent — stretching over hill and dale, 
mountain, plain, and river. 

It was a calm and clear evening when we drove up to the gate of Dangan ; 
and a deep rose tint imparted a warmth to what otherwise would have 
seemed a cold blue sky, in harmony with our musings as v e thought how 
often the great hero had passed tlirough it in the days of his buoyant youth. 
The glories of the Marquis of Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington have 
paled the lustre of the other branches of their family, but each has distinct and 
separate attributes of his own, sufficient to send a name down to posterity with 
glory and honour. So great a number of remarkable men — the son of a man also 
greatly distinguished — never issued from a single house. Neither the Marquis 
of Wellesley nor the Duke was born here; their birthplace is Dublin; but here 
their master-minds were created. The great iron- gate would not open ; and the 
carriage-drive is overgrown with grass. We alighted, therefore, and entered 
through a small passage, to the exquisite little lodge, which, unhappily, 
is falling into decay, although occupied by a man who called himself 
“ care-taker.” A low line of cottages stretch to the right, outside the gate ; 
and the dwellers therein came forward, as usual, to look at " the quality.” 
We wound our way to the house, which stands a considerable distance from 
the road, and as we have intimated, has no tree near it, to take off from the 
grim and gigantic appearance of the ghost-like walls*. 

* The “wreck" of the houie )■ inhabited by a farmer and hie family ; a very pretty young woman waa 
feeding a calf in a shed erected under ihelter of the ruins.—** Many strangers,’' she said, ** visited Dangan ; 
and It was a lonesome place in the winter Ume, but the * never heeded if there were any spirits, as people 
said, about the house, they had too much nobility in them to hurt the poor that, when they were in It, gave 
them all they had to give — their blessing." She gave os something more than that — milk fresh snd warm, and 
frothing — and after going with us from place to place, refused, with a half indignant air, the money we 
tendered u remuneration for the trouble we bad caused. In England, we never find any difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon this class of persons to accept a silver token of thanks ; but in Ireland, although somedmea 
repeated offers will overcome their repugnance, they invanably refuse, and if they take it, apologise for so doing. 

**8iire I wasn't thinking of the like,” or ** Thank ye kindly, ma’am, and sure I wouldn’t let on to have it 
at all— only out of a remembrance.” Indeed, we have generally found it necessary, when we have given 
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“ It wasn’t always that way,” said the care-taker. “ What is now bare 
hills and hoUows, in the great time of Dangan, was all laid out in a fair 
paradise, lashins of trees, and everything the heart of man could desire. 
My grandfather was in it in those days, and a fine man he was; and has 
often run at the Duke’s bridle-rein, and he a slip of a fine spirited child, as 
well as the Marquis ; and then the fire couldn’t let the little luck left in the 
counthry alone, but must burn the place out of contraryness, and it belonging 
to the gi eatest that ever belonged to any country. Ah ! it was a sight worth 
cecing — all them brave young gentlemen coursing over the country like so 
many greyhounds ! Ah ! the innocent hearts little knew the power they had 
in them! Suic it’s the same nature after all, as my grandfather used to 
say — the acoin grovs an oak, and the little withy a great tree.” 

The “cai e-taker” seemed poor in all things save a promise in “live 
stock” of rosy romping children, whose wild laughter and repeated shouts 
wc heard thiough the still evening air, long before we returned to the lodge. 
“ Times were hard,” he said, “ and the lale ould nobility had quitted the 
land; Dangan had changed masters; he had nothing to say against them 
that owned it now, but the poor man had only his drink of water to his 
potato ; the country was given ovei to the bastes of the field, and there was no 
loom fui the poor man’s garden — but God was good ; they did not live as 
long as in the ould times when the ould lord was in it.” To an inquiry 
concerning raths, he answered, yes, there was many a mark of great times 
through the country, and signs to prove it was a grand place once ; the hills 
and rivers were to the fore, but the people his father and grandfather talked 
of, Weie not in it now ; the day of the battle of Waterloo — he heard tell, but 
he did not see it himself, some people saw, just at sunrise, a great battle in 
the air right over Dangan House ; that at first they looked and saw men fight- 
ing and the smoke of guns ; and when they took their eyes off it, .they had 
not the power to raise them again for ever so long; and when they did, 
there was not so much as a cloud in the sky. Such legends of “ sights in the 
air ” are scattered from Killamey to the Giant’s Causeway ; it is not singular 
that one of them should be attached to Dangan. 

The entrance gates to the park of Dangan still exist — one of the gates, 
that is to say, for another is placed before a Boman Catholic chapel recently 

trouble to, or incurred an obligation from, a peaaant, to preaeut our donation to one of the children, aa the 
only way to avoid hurUng very aenaitive feelinga. Thia girl, ao pretty and lo kind, would not barter kind- 
oeas for anything tave thonka. Though wo ahall never in all probability meet her again, wo cannot fo^t 
her bland amile and the gentle tonee of the cheerful confiding voice which clung like a atrain of half-for- 
gotten muiie to the honoured walla of Dangan. 
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erected at Navan. The gate that remains is of wrought iron, of very costly 
workmanship and great beauty ; the lodge yet stands beside it — an exquisite 
example of architecture. 

The sun had set when we resumed our seats, and as we turned — about a 
mile farther on — to take a last view of this most truly interesting ruin, it looked 
so white, in the more prominent parts, and so shadowy and obscure in others, 
as to seem like a spectre house, rather than a veritable erection of human hands. 

And this meagre sketch contains all the information wc are enabled to 
communicate concerning one of the most interesting subjects upon which the 
pen could be employed — the early history of two such men as the Marquis 
of Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington ! 

A short distance from the Yellow Tower of Trim, and still upon the 
banks of the Boyne, are the luins of another abbey — the Abbey of Newtown ; 



of which we supply two views from different points *. It is said to have been 

* While examining the gravo yard of tint ancient abbey, a drcumatance occurred to ub that intereited ui 
much, the reader will, we hope, permit ui to relate it. When '* time>honourcd monuments *’ are 
destroyed, there u certainty that the dosecration is not the work of the peasantry, who venerate every 
stone connected with ancient placet. They have, however, seldom an idea of deooiating graves, 
though, of latei cometenes have introduced a desire to combine veneration with good order and a 
respectful neatness , and the nettle and the dock are sometimes, if not uprooted, kept close to the ground 
•^tbe very old people retain the superstition ol not cutting down anything that grows m holy earth , but 
this, with other superstitions, is wearing away. Among the tangled and half*raiBed graves in Newtown Abbey 
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founded a d 1206, by Simon Rochfort, tbe first Englishman who sate as 
Bishop of Meath , abandoning, for his new structure, the church of Clonard, 



the cathedral church of his Irish predecessors in the see It was a priory 
of regular canons, and the prior was a peer of parliament 

-we obirrrod a yonng wumnn wjndbT ng — now pausing at one, then examining another She wore neither 
( ap nor bonnet but the hood of her long blue cloak was somewhat drawn over her fai.e an 1 pinned beneath 
her cbm She was young and very simple looking and lior eyes wero swollen with weeping 

" 1 m thinking veV strangers m this place as well as myself ” she said, curtseying 

We answered, we wore indeed strangers 

* Ah then I thought so , and 1 nia) look and look, and God help me never find it after all I— After ill 
my trouble, never find it, she repeated in a most melancholy tone And what do you want to find ? we 
inquired She bunt into tears and when she could speak replied, ' My mother $ grave /" 

There was something in the answer so touching that it increased our interest in the poor girl Insh con- 
fidence, unless there be some very paiticular reaaon, ii never given by halves, and this young woman 
began her story without being requested to do so She bad a brother " a wild boy, but os kind a one as ever 
broke the world s bread , and ho listed , and after a while, when he got tired of the flue clothes and gay 
music, hiB heart turned to tbe ould place and his mother — who need not have been over the year a widow, only 
for the love she bore her children and he thought if ho could see her once more before he*d leave 
Ireland, he d bo sure of a happ 3 death~bat not without The regiment was quartered in Dablm,ai)fd to sail 
in a few dajrS, when he wrote the word home and begged for God’s sake she’d come to him, that he might 
have her fresh bleiaing about him before he sailed Well, the next morning she aet out from oor place, close 
to Athboy, if veever heard tell of it, and wouldn’t let me come with her on account of an ancient ould man 
—my father s grandfather, who always kept with us, and we kept him , and I thought the life would lave me 
when the turned the brow of the hill out of my nght Oeb, mother, mavoumoen * great was my trouble 
then I It Was the Almighty’s will Uiat my brother set off the very morning of the day she reached Dublm, 
and the only thing she saw of him was the smoke of the steamer between the sky and the water. I 
know this crushed her heart, for she delighted in him more than in any living thing , and the said to a neigh- 
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In all directions about Trim, indeed, the remains of monastic establish- 
ments are to be encountered ; on the foundations of several, various public 
buildings have been erected ; of others the sites are indicated but by a few 
ivied walls ; and of others — the records of which are preserved — ^not the 
slightest remnant endures to determine their existence. The old church, part 
of which IS still used for service, is very curious ; the tower or belfiy is 
unimpaired ; and affords ample proof that the building was resorted to not 
alone for purposes of worship, but as a stronghold of defence in cases of 
danger from the inroads of the native chieftains *. 

But even a list of the ruined abbeys, monasteries, and churches, in this 
at all times rich and prosperous county, would occupy many pages f The 

buur that met her in Dublin, * I’ll turn to home,’ Bbo saya, * to Mar>,'— tbat’a me, plaao ytr honour, ' — and 
pny that tho Lord will give mt the power to get bo far , for if 1 was to die wlieiu bhe’d lot be to say a prayer 
over luy grave — and bIio all that's left mo mi Ireland now — sure I’d novel liuvo one easy minute under bIiioo 
or shower.’ And tlu. neighbour thought the woids hod no meaning, uulv bom of soriow , foi she was a young 
woman. Sht turned to go homo,*’ added the poor girl, louoaing lirr tears , but she never loacliLdit, 
only died, as a body niny say, like a foreigner , and 1 never knew it until she had lam somewhere in this 
iliiiKliyard for as good as ten days, and the people that were so good to her aie gone a harvesting up the 
country, and his reverence the priest won’t bo in it till to moirow , but I couldn’t kiep (rom the graves, think- 
ing I might find hers by a feeling that might come over me — nothing more natural — and 1 bi ought these 
Itfrlt from her own garden, and some of the ouith from my father’s giave, to put with hors, but it’s killing 
me, BO it 18 , to think of her being heic all alone, aw i} from her people, with strangers about her , if 1 had only 
closed her eyes, I’d have carried bei on iiiy back the weary miles 1 walked sooner than she should lie here. 
My own— own mother * out of wIiubo arms I never slept a single night till she left me for the hrst and last 
time I’ve got enough to pay for her funeral and the rest of her soul , but I must find her grave. 1 
thought maybe it was tho one over there, where the thiush sat so long , or the other, where the little ihrcada 
of gross are shooting, but I ean’t find it— I’ve called, and told her who was here, but it’s no use— if she 
lieaid, she’d answer me — I never called hci before but she did ' Ob, Queen of Heaven —most Holy Mary ' 
look down in mercy upon me, that I may find my mother’s grave 1” 

* We cannot part from Tnm without a passing remaik m rofeience to its schools. The rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Butler, kindly accompanied us first to the " national school sdjoiiuiig the thapel , and subse- 
q^uently to the school which he himself superiutcnds In the national school there were no Piotestants , it 
contained two hundred boys and girls — one bundled and twenty boys and eighty girls. At Mr. Butler’s 
school there are several Roman Catholics. There arc seventy scholars on the books, the ordinary daily 
attendance is about sixty. Tho condition of both these schools was highly satisfictory , we heard tho children 
tzanuned at both 

^ In a statistical survey of the county, by Robert Thompson, Esq., of Oatland, it is stated that “ We 
have accounts of no less a number than seven bishopncks, viz. — Clonard, Diileok, Kells, Tnm, Ardbnocui, 
Dunsbaugblm, and Slaoe, all of which (except Kells and Duleek) were, in the year 1152, united by virtue 
of a bull from Pope Eugenius 111 and sent by Cardinal Paparo, wlio hold his synod in Kells. And in a few 
years after, Kells and Duleek underwent tho same fate , and rionmocnois was also umted in the year 
1569, so that in the present see of Meath are united eight bishopncks.*' The Bishop of Meath ranks next 
to the four Archbishops , the other bishops, except the Bishop of Kildare, take precedence according to tho 
dates of their consecration. Our limits will not permit us even to notice the nnmeroui ruine of ecolesiasticai 
edifices — abbeys, pnones, convents, chapels, and cells, that still exist in all parts of the county. A bare 
enumeration of them would occupy considerable space , and it might be laigely extended by merely naming 
the many that are “ now only diicoverablo by some local name, or traceable m historic records.” The old 
monutery of Duleek is said to bo the first monastic structuie built of stone and mortar in Ireland, and 
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most majestic of them all is that of Bective, nearly midway between Trim 
and Navan, and also on the banks of the Boyne The abbey iras richly 
endowed, and the abbot, who was a peer of parliament, appears to have hved 
m considerable splendour Under the arch — ^pictured m our sketch — tradi- 



tion fixes the interment of the body of Hugh de Lacy, the first Lord Palatme 
of Meath, his head havmg been, as we have elsewhere remarked, buried m 
Dublm at the church of St Thomas, a d 1195 * The rums comprise beauti- 

preionti lome ungular traoM of rude architecture At Kells — a town amazinglj nch m antiquities— the 
stone-roofed cell of St Golumbkill is indicated by some remains About forty years ago, it was *' BtUl 
standing ” having " withstood the iron hand of time ” 

* Vio loam from Ware that * the body of De Lacy was long detained by the Irish , but was at lost 
recovered, and buned with great solemnity in the abbey of Bective by Matthew 0 Heney, archbishop of 
Cashel the Pope’s legate, and John Comyn archbishop of Dublin but his head was earned to Dublin, and 
buned w the abbey of St Thomas the Martyr, in the tomb of Rosa de Munemene, his first wife A great 
controversy arose between the two abbeys respectiBg the whole of the body which was at lost decided in the 
year 1205, when it was adjudged to the abbey of St. Thomas by Simon Bochfort, bishop of Meath, the 
orohdeseon of Meath and the pnor of Duleek, who had been appointed Judges in the cose by Pope Innocent 
the Th rd ” Of Hugh de lAoy, Giraldus Combrensis gives os this portrait — ** He was of a dork com- 
plexion, with black and deep-seated eyes, a fist nose, and bis right eheek, down to his chin, sadly tcaired by 
an accidental burn He had a short neck, and a muKular and hslry chest Ho was low and badly made* 
His character was firm and resolute , and he was as sober as a Frenchman He was always most attentive 
to his own business , and moat watchful, not only over his own department, but, also over everything that 
was to be done m common Altliough skilled in military affairs, his frequent losses in expeditions show 
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fuT spedmens of pointed arches, and cloisters with a tower ; in the centre is a 
square space, that seems to have been roofed at one period ; in the south 
front is a tower with projecting angles,and access is obtained from the gallery 
to the cells under the chapel. 

The county contains two round towers — that of Kells, and that of Donagh- 
more; of the latter, we introduce a sketch. It is about a mile from Navan, on 

the road to Slane ; the circumference 
near the base is sixty-six feet j and its 
height to the slant of the roof, which 
is wanting, is about 100 feet. Over 
the entrance, as usual about twelve 
feet from the ground, there is a rude 
sculptured figure, in relief — bearing 
a very close reseriblance to the 
Crucifixion — at least the attitude 
is that of one crucified, but we could 
detect no token of a Cross *. The legs 
are bent awkwardly as if to denote 
pain. On either side is a sculptured 
head ; both heads have a sort of 
covering, resembling a monk’s cowl, 
or the glibhe of the ancient Irish. 
Much importance has been attached 
to these unusual appearances; and 
they have been made formidable 
weapons in the controversy concerning the origin of the Round Towers — a 
subject into which we shall enter, when we describe our visit the most 
remarkable, picturesque, interesting and perfect of them all — the Round 
Tower in the little island of Devenish, in Lough Erne. 

that be vnu not luokj ai a general. After hii wife's death be indulged in habits of general profligacy. He 
was deairoua of money, and aTaricious, and, beyond all moderation, ambitious of personal honour and 
distinction." 

* ** This religious establishment, which was anciently callad Domnaoh-mor muighe Eohnach, owes iU 
origin to fit. Patrick, as will appear from the following posHge tranalated from the life of the Irish aposUo, 
attributed to fit. Evin : — * While the man of God was baptising the people called Lusignii, at a place where the 
ehnrsh of Domnach-mor in the plain of Echnaoh stands at this day, he called to him his disciple Gaaaanut, 
and committed to him the care of the church recently erected there, preadmonishing him, and srith prophetic 
mouth predicting that he might expect that to be the place of his resurrection ; and that the ehureh committed 
to his care would always remain diminutiro in size and structure, but great and celebrated in honour and 
teneration. The event has proved this prophecy to be a true one, (or St. Oassanus’s relics are there to bo 
Mm in the highest veneration among the people, remarkable for great miracles, so that scarcely any of the 
visitors go away without recovering health, or receiving other gifts of grace songfat for.* " 
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On our way to Navan, we visited Ardbraccan, the palace of the Bishops 
of Meath ; and paid our respects to the estimable Prelate who now presides 
over the See. The building is a very handsome one, and has recently been 
put into thorough repair. The gardens are nobly planted, and admir- 
ably kept ; perhaps nowhere in the British dominions do we find loftier or 
more luxuriantly gro>vn trees ; one of them is a horse-chesnut, of very 
singular growth ; the lower branches of the parent-tree, when arrived at a 
certain age, became depressed and touched the soil, into which it gradually 
struck root; thence, again, spiang up a straight branch, which in process of 
time became a straight tree ; and this, again, following the example of its 
pi edccessor, lowered its branches, which became in like manner fixed in the 
earth, and in the same way produced another tree; so that there is now 
actually a forest rising from a single root, and covering altogether a space of 
at least an acre. From Navan, we proceeded, about four miles on the 
Dublin road, to visit the renowned Hill of Tara,*^ taking with us the 
long and elaborate “ Essay ” of Mr. Petiie, and recalling the words of one 
of the sweetest of the ** Melodies*.” 

We were not sceptical enough to throw aside, as fabulous, the ancient 
histories of Tara ; although they may exist, exclusively, in the compositions 
of the old Bards. Yet certainly, when we ascended to the summit, after 
having carefully perused the two hundred and thirty-two quarto pages of 
Mr. Petrie, published in the ** Transactions of the Boyal Irish Academy,” 
and examined the maps and plans by which his Essay is illustrated, finding 
that nothing met the eye but a succession of grass-covered mounds, with a 
single rounded stone, of no very great size, planted, as it were, upon the 


' The harp that once through Tara’o hallo 
The ioul of muoic obed, 

Now hangi as mute on Taka’s walls 
Ao if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pnde of former days, 

So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that onee beat high for praise. 
Now feel that pulse no more I 

No more to chidfs and ladies bright 
The harp of Taka swells ; 

The chord, alone, that breaks at night, 

Ito tale of min tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes. 

The only throb she gires, 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 

To show that itiU she livaa. 
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highest of them^ we were, for the moment, tempted to exclaim with “ The 
Critic **— 

** The Spanitih fleet thou canat not see, because 


It 18 not yet in sight I** 


Farther consideration, however, and farther reflection, even without the 
aid of imagination, induced a conviction that we stood in the centre of an 
early Irish city ; and a brief stretch of fancy might have summoned around 
us “ chiefs and ladies bright,” and awakened the echo of the harp in “ the 

Halls” of Tara, in 
all their pride of 
“ former days.” 
The present cha- 
racter of the hill 
may be conceived 
from the appended 

sketch, by Mr. Wakeman. From the main road there is a considerable 
ascent, for about a mile, before we arrive at the commencement of the mounds, 
which are evidently artiflcial. It then seems, to the superficial observer, a mere 
assemblage of hillocks, the largest of which is about thirty yards long and of 
an equal breadth ; upon this stands the marvellous pillar-stone — ^to which we 
shall refer, presently — ^nearly in the centre *. 

There is, according to Cambrensis, ** in Micth, an hill, called the Hill of 
Taragh, wherein is a plaine twelve score long, which was named the Kempe 
his hall ; where the countrie had their meetings and folkcmotes, as a place 
that was accounted the high palace of the monarch The Irish historians 
hammer manic fables in this forge, of Fin Mac Coile and his champions 
But doubtlesse the place seemeth to bcare the shew of an ancient and famous 
monument t ” 



* This hillock II now — alai for the dogndation * — known ai “ Croppy Hill,*’ from the &ct that a laiigo 
nmnber of ininigenti wore boned there in 1798. The pillar (ropreiented in the pnnt) originally itood upon 
another and imallcr hiUoek; it waa moved to its pment place to mark the spot (and to dignify it) in 
which 10 many “alaughteiad yatnoU" were interred. It waa fixed there, however, onlyio recently as 
fifteen yean ago. Ita wrigbtli prodigious ; and it excited our aatoniahment how it could have been oonvqred, 
without the aid of machinery, to ita preaent deabnation Upon this aubject we convened with a peaaant~ 
“ one Paddy Fituimmona," who aaaiated at the ceremony He atafed that it waa effected by no more than 
twenty men , who performed the work gradually, an inch at a time ; they aunk it about six feet into tho 
ground directly over the bodies of their old fnenda, relations, or compamona , and perhaps in the world there 
does not exist so singular a monumental stone 

t Mr. Wr^t— to whose kindueas we have been so frequently indebted— informs ua that the original 
name of the hill of Tara wos Lmthdruim, i. e. " The grey eminence ; ” and acoording to Keating, Thea, 
the wife of Heremon, the flnt monarch of Ireland, ordered a palace to be built on it for heraelf, whenee it 
was called Temora (Temur), i. e. the House of Thea. But according to the Dinn Seanohera, an aneient Inah 
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Mr. Petrie, as we have intimated, does not thus briefly dismiss the “ ancient 
and famous monument.” His authorities are, chiefly, “ the Bards ” and the 
Bardic traditions. It would far exceed our limits to introduce oven an 
abridgment of the Essay of the learned antiquarian — to whom Ireland is so 

tupugraphy, the etymon of Tomur ia “ The house of muaic ” (from Teadh, r musical chord, and Mur, a house) 
aud It was so culled, adds thut roluttblo MS. “ from its celebrity for melody above all places in the world.” 
The word Tam (Tcamhuir) denotes “ a pleasant and agreeable place with a covered or shaded walk upon a hill , 
for a convenient piospect,” and accordingly some tourists dcscribo this hill as a miniature reiemblanee of 
Mount Yubor. Its uncirnt mogmlicenco has been the dream of tho Philo-Milesian, and has been as sturdily 
domed by wntcra of the la^ilwich and Pinkerton schools, ono of whom has gone so tar as to deny that there 
urc any arcliitootural remains on the hill of Tara. Feirccartno File (the hard), who lived in tho first century, 
mentions that Ollumb Fodhla, the 21st monareh from Heremon, erected at Tara the Mur Ollamhom, or ** college 
of sugcB,” and also instituted tho celebrated Feis of Tam, which was an assembly of all the statoa of 
Ireland. Tliis assembly, which probably resembleil' lllU Wlllenagemot of the Saxons, is described by Eochaidh 
(Hoetor) O'Fliun, a bard of the tenth century, as meeting every third year. Ho sayi that it WM convoked 
tiy the monarcli three days before the day of Saman (answering to our fiist of November) and continued for 
tliree days after. Tins week was spent in festivity, in making laws and correcting the annals and antiquities 
of Ireland. The same author adds, that during the session of the Feis, whoever committed murder or theft, 
or was convicted oi quarrelling, &c. forfeited bis life ; although at other times these crimes were punished by 
linos. In an ancient Inslt MS., picserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, the following ourious 
doBcnption is given of the Hall of Tara, in the roigu of Cormae Ulfadu, in tho third century The palace 
of Tamci was 900 feet square ; the diameter of the surrounding ratht seven din ox casts of a dart ; it contained 
150 apartments, and 150 dormitories: tho height was twenty-seven cubits, there were 150 drinking-horns, 
twelve porches, taelve doors, and 1000 guests doily, besides princes, oiators, and men of scionco, tngraown 
of gold and silver ^ aarvert and modellers^ &c.'* The truth of this account is attested by the number of gtM 
aud ether ornamenle, beautifully carved and modelled^ dug up in the neighbourhood of Tara and other 
places. The MS. goes on to state that **tho hall had twelve divisions on each wing; sixteen attendante 
on each side, eight for the astrologere^ historiaus, and secretaries, in the roar of the ball, and two to 
coih tabic at tho door ; one hundred guests in all ; two oxen, two sheep, and two bogs at each meal, 
divided equally to all In the convention of Tara, the monarch occupied an elevated seat in the centre 
of the hall, with Lis foce towards tlie west. Facing him sat the king of Leinster, the king of Ulster on 
his light, the king of Munster on his left, and tho king of Connaught behind him. Long-extended seats were 
disposed in rows, in the first of which were the Druids and bards, or philosopbers (Filidhe), and in the other 
rows were respectively placed tlie antiquaries and genealogists (Seanachaidlio), the miuirions (Oirfidigbe), and 
after them the chiefs aud beataebs, or represeutatlves of the towns and villages. Tho first two days were eelo- 
biated in friendly intercourse, the thud in celebrating the feast of Saman, or the moon. Another interpretation 
is given of this word in Part IX. of our work. Samen (Samhen) has also been rendered " Heaven," similar to 
the a'BV of the Hebrews, and the Ovparos of the SomothracUns. The assembly was opened by fbe 
chief bard delivering an ode occonipaDied by tho music of the Oirfidbighe. The Druidic rites being 
completed, the fire of Soman was lighted, and the blessing of tho tutelar divinities invoked. The three 
■ucoeeding days were spent in festivity, after which the proper business of the convention commenced. In that 
part of the palace of Tan already referred to, called Mur Ollamhaln, or ” the House of the Sages," the youth 
were instructed in poetry and muaic, and initkted into the mysteries of ** the hidden harmony of the 
universe.’* In further illustntion of the customs observed at the convention of Tan, we may quote a pe^jpege 
which may be at once regarded os an interesting description and a most unquestionable proof. It is frra the 
Teagasy Flatha, or “ Inetruetion of a Prince,” aecribed on the moot satisfaclory grounds to one of the very 
“ kings of Temon ” themselvek-Cormao Ulfedha (long-beard) already mentioned. He stye, “ A prince on 
the day of Soman should Ught hie tampe end welcome bis gueite with clapping of hande, procun comfortable 
■eoti, the eup-bearen should be respectful end ectiee in distributien of meet md drink j let there be modenr 
tion of mulie, short stories, a welcoming conntcnoaoe • • • Let the piiuM appear epienM ae the eun in 
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largely indebted. He has laboured to collect an amazing number of facts 
in support of the theory — borne out, indeed, by incontcstible evidence — ^that 
Tara is the place celebrated in Irish history as having been for ages the chief 
seat of the monarchs of Ireland — whence their laws were promulgated ; the 
resort of its Druids and “ musicians,** and the great stronghold of Druidism 
for centuries j having become the residence of its kings on the first establish- 
ment of a monarchical government, under Slanige, ruler of the Fir-bolgs or 
BelgsB, and so continuing until the middle of the sixth century— “ a period 
during which reigned one hundred and forty-two monarchs, viz. one hundred 
and thirty-six pagan, and six Christian.** A considerable portion of his work 
is occupied by details of the contests between St. Patrick and the Druids, — 
a subject into which he enters with singular minuteness ; tracing the history 
of the HiU, down to its abandonment in 565, as the seat of monarchy, “ in 
consequence of the curse of St. Ruadhan,** who, “ with a bishop that was with 
him, tooke their bells that they had, which they rung hardly, and cursed 
the king and place, and prayed God that noc king or queen ever after would 
or could dwell in Tarach, and that it should be wast for ever without court 
or pallacc — as it fell out accordingly.** 

The most inlercsting parts of Mr. Petrie’s book, however, are those which 
explain an accompanying plan of the earthen works still existing on the Hill 
of Tara.” The principal in extent is Rath Riogh, the next is Rath Laogaire, 
the next Rath-na-Scanadh, the next Rath Eachlior, and the next Rath 
Grainne. Within the enclosure of Rath Riogh, are the ruins of the house 
of Cormac *, the Mound of the Hostages, the Teach Miodhehuarta,” or 

the bouse of Midhehurta (t. e. the middle house of Tara).” To this valuable Dative authority, which possesses 
in the onginal internal marks of extrume antiquity, ne ahall add a foreign testimony, that of an ancient 
Scandinavian MS., translated m Johnson's Celto-Scandinaviaii Antiquities : it alludes to Tam, and is as follows. 
** In this kingdom (Ireland) there is also a place called Tbemor, formerly the chief city and royal reaidsnoe 
* * * In the more elevated port of this city the king had a eplendid (splendiduiu) and almost DwdalUm 
castle ; within the precincts of the castle he had a palace euperh iu its structure and tpletidowr (nitore)." 
And we may observe further that none will be surprised at such descriptions as these, when we find at a 
still earlier period Ptolemy noting on his map of Ireland fifteen oitiee, on two of which he bestows the 
epithet of ** Illuetrioue*' (maii/tot) : and it is worthy of remark that these two oitiee in the Qraek geognphw 
correspond (with the exception of the error in the assigned localities) to the JSfnan and Tara of the native 
writers. If we admit (which is extremely probable) that Ptolemy lias liere, as elsewhere, mistaken the lati- 
tudes fur the longitudes, he ha» indicated tlie exact sites of Tara and Emanis. 

* The old Bardic “ historians ” celebrate the wisdom and gonlus of Connac, the grandson of Con of the 
hundred battles,” the wisest, bravest, and most accomplished of all the Irisli kings. He ascended the throne of 
Ireland about the middle of tlie third century, and attempted to reform the religion of the Druids by sub- 
atituting for their polytheism the more rational and sublime belief of one infinite and eternal Being, who was 
the author of the universe. His subjects, in consequence, rebelled against him ; and in one of his bettles he loet 
an eye, by which, being rendered unfit for government, according to the cuetom of Ireland, he reeigned the crown 
to hii ecn Oairhrd of the Lifig, and retired to ills cottage of Oletty, near the Boyne, where he demoted the 
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banqueting-house ; ‘ Tobar Finn,* the well, and the two ‘ Claenferts* — of these 
“ the northern was famous for the slaughter of the yirgins by the Lagenians on 
Samnn’p day ; and the southern, for a false sentence pronounced there by a 
king iianird Lughardh Mac Con, for which he was afterwards destroyed.” 
Mr. Petrie’s object has been to compare the ancient Bardic accounts with the 
existing evidence supplied by the remains ; and he has found them to agree 
with exceeding accuracy. The most singular of all these ancient monuments, 
however, is that which still exists comparatively uninjured by time — the pillar 
stone to which we have already made some reference. This is the " Lia Fail,” 
“ the celebrated coronation stone ” of the ancient Irish kings. It is composed 
of granular limestone, and is at present “ about six feet above the ground, 
but its real height is said to be twelve feet.” At its base it is, perhaps, four 
feet in ciicumference ; but it tapers somewhat towards the top, not unlike the 

remunder of Iim life to philosophic contemplation. Dunnff this time, ho wrote many works for the use of bli 
Hon and successor Coirbre, among which may bo reckoned his Royal Prebeptg or inttmoHoiu, which he is 
suid to have written at Cairbr^'s request, and to have drawn up in answer to different questions proposed by 
hm son upon various subjects relative to government and general conduct. The Druids, finding the son 
regulated liis conduct by the counsels of tho father, contrived to poison the good monarch. The “ Royal 
Precepts 01 liistiurtions” have been translated by J. O’Donovan. They ore so fullof beauty, wisdom, and 
virtue, that we cannot resist a desire to extract some of the pasaagei :— ** ‘ O grandson of Con ! O Cormoc I ’ 
said Cairbre, * what is good for a king P ’ * That is plain/ said Cormac. ’ It is good for him to biTO 
patience without debate ,-solf-govornment widiout anger ; affability without haughtiness; diligent attention to 
liistory ; strict observance of covenants and ogroomeuta ; atiictnoss mitigated by mercy in the execution of the 
laws ; peace with liis districts ; lawful wages of vassalage ; justice lu decisions , performauce of promises ; besting 
with justice , protection of his frontiers ; honounng the nmeds (nobles) ; respect to tho JU0ai (prieate) ; 
adorulioii u( tho great Goo.’ * 0 grandson of Con, O’Cormoc,* said Caiibr£, * what is good for the welfiuv 
of H country 1 ’ * That is plum,’ said Cormac : * Frequent convocation of sapient and good men to investi- 
gate its affairs, to abolish each evil, and retain each wholesome institution ; to attend to the precepts of the 
elders ; let every Senad ( agnembly q/* the elder* J bo convened according to law ; let the law be in the 
hands of the nobles , let the chieftains be upright, and unwilling to oppreu the poor ; let peace and friendahip 
reign— mercy and good morals, union and brotherly love ; heroes without haughtiness — stemnesa to enemies, 
fnendship to fnends ; generous compensations ; just sureties ; just decisions, just witnesses ; mild instruction ; 
respect for soldiers ; learning every art and language ; pleadiug with knowledge of the Feneohae ( the Brehem 
law); decision with evidence——; giving alms, charity to the poor ; sureties for covenonta ; lawful 
covenants ; to hearken to the instructiona of the wise, to be deaf to the mob ; to purge the laws of the 
country of all their evils, &c. &c. All theso tro necessary for the welfare of a country.' * 0 grandion of 
Con, O’Cormao,' said Cairbre, * what are the qualifications of a prince 1 * * Let him be vigorous, easy of 
Bocess, and affable ; let him be humble, but majeatic ; let him be without (personal) Uemiah ; let him 
be a hero, a aage; let him he liberal, serene,, and good-hearted; mild in peace, fierce In war beloved 
by his subjects ; diaceming, futhful, and patient ; righteous and abstemious ; let him attend the dele ; let him 
pats just judgments ; let him support each orphan ; let him abominate falsehood ; let him love tmtb ; let 
him be forgetful of evil, mindful of good ; lot him oisemble numerous moetingi ; let him oommunicate hie 
secrets to few ; let him be cheetful with hia intimates ; let him appear aplendid as the aun at the banquet 
in the house of Midhehurta, (i. «. the middle houM at Tarah) | let him convene aoiemhUm ef the nobles ; 
let him be affectionate and intelligent ; let him depress evil, let him esteem every penon aeeeording 
to his honour— oloio luretiee-^let him be sharp hut lenient in his Judgments and deoisions. These ue the 
qualifimtions by which a king and chieftain ahould be esteemed.* ** 
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Round Towers. Some remarkable relics of antiquity are also to be found in 
the grave-yard of a church near the summit of the hill ; it is modern^ but 
occupies the site of a very ancient structure, and which was also built upon 
the spot on which it is said formerly existed a Fagan temple. ** Adamnons 
Cross ’* is still standing here ; and it points out the place where, in the fifth 
century, stood “ the house from which Benen, the disciple of St. Patrick, 
escaped, and in which Lucad the Bald, the Druid of King Laogaire, was 
burned*.” Whether we reject these Bardic histories as mere fables, or only 
accept them as poetic exaggerations, it is impossible to consider the “ Hill of 
Tara " in any other light than that of a place in which multitudes formerly 
assembled; there is abundant and conclusive evidence of this, apart from 
apocryphal authorities ; not alone in the valuable ornaments in gold which 
have been, from time to time, dug up in the vicinity, a few of which are 
deposited in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and which are rightly 
assigned to a date long prior to the sixth century — in the existing names of the 
several neighbouring localities, still the same, or nearly so, as they bore many 
centuries ago — in the various roads that now lead to the hill, of which distinct 
traces remain ; but the character and appearance of the place remove all doubt 
as to its having been the w^ork of human hands, and not the production of 
nature. The Halls of Tara ” were composed of earth and wood ; but, as 
Mr. Moore observes (in his ** History of Ireland this fact is “ by no means 
conclusive, either against the elegance of their structure or the civilisation, to a 
certain extent, of those who erected them. It was in wood that the graceful 
forme of Grecian architecture first unfolded their beauties, and there is reason 
to believe that at the time when Xerxes invaded Greece, most of her temples 
were still of this perishable matenal.” 

* The itory of this event is verj’ curioui. ** All these things being done between the magiriun and 
Patrick, the king says to them, * Cult your hooks into the water, and him whose books shall escape uninjured 
we will adore.* Patnek answered, ' I will do lu.' And the magncian said, * I am unwilling to come to the 
trial of water with this man, because he has water as his god ; * for ho had heard that baptism was given by 
St. Patrick with water. And the king answering, said ' Allow it by fire ; ’ and Patrick said, * I am ready ; ' 
but the magician being unwilling, said, * This man alt«»iiatoly in each successive year adores ns Ood, water and 
fire.* And the saint said, * Not so ; but thou thyself shalt go, and one of my boys sholl go with thee, into a 
separate and closed house, and my vestment shall be on thee, and thine on him ; and tlius together you shall 
be set on fire.* And this counsel was approved of ; and thwe was a house built for them, the half of which 
wu made of green wood, and the other half of dry ; and the magician was sent mto that part of the house that 
was green, and one of the boys of Bt. Patrick, Bineus by name, with the vest of the magician, into the diy 
part of the house. The house then being closed on tlie outside, was set on fire before the whole mnltitude ; 
and it came to pass in that hour, by the prayers of Patrick, that the fiame of the fire consumed the msgieian, 
with the green half of the house, while the garment of Bt. Patrick remained unteuebed, because the fire did 
not touch it. But the fortunate Bineus, on the contrary, together with the dry half of the house, according 
to what ta said of the three children, wu not touched by the fire, neither wu he annoyed, nor did ho 
espetienee any inconvenience, only the gannent of the magician which he hod about him wu burned.** 
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And BO we part from Tara ; we shall not easily forget the morning wa 
passed upon the hill, nor the magnificent prospect of a fair country we beheld 
from its summit ; — although immediately around ub we could see only “ high 
barrows, without marble or a name:” 

— But where we sought for Ilion’s wuUa, 

The quiet sheep feeds and the tortoue crawls i " 

We have been seduced, by the exceeding interest of the subject, into 
describing Tara at greater length than we designed, and must, therefore, be 
concise in our description of a scene still more singular and with claims to 
remote antiquity even less questionable. The tumulus of "New Grange* ” 
is situated on the banks of the Boyne, between Drogheda and Slane ; it is 
one of four tumuli in the neighbourhood, all of which, it is conjectured, 
cover remains equally wonderful ; for all are nearly similar in appearance 
and supply the same external evidence of artificial origin. Of their Druidical 
character, no one can entertain the remotest doubt; they would carry con- 
viction to the most sceptical even if ample corroborative testimony did not 
exist. The mound is said to cover two acres of ground ; its elevation is 
about seventy feet ; but its original height was considerably greater ; for 
centuries it has been resorted to as a quarry ; it is composed of small stones, 
heaped one upon another above the plain ; and Time has covered it with a 
coating of earth, in some places not many inches in depth. 

At the base, the hill was formerly surrounded by shapeless masses of rock, 
" supposed to weigh from ten to twelve tons each; ” some of them still exist, 
partly sunk into the mould ; the parts that ai'e above ground being covered 
with lichen. “ The single one at the top,” to which reference is made in 
Boate’s old " Natural History of Ireland,” has altogether vanished. These 
stones, as well as those of which the interior is constructed, are not found in 
the vicinity ; and must have been conveyed to the place from a distance of 
at least seven miles. 

The interior was first explored in the yeai* 1699 by a neighbouring gentle- 
man, who while carrying away some of the stones to repair a road, " came at 
last to a very broad fiat stone rudely carved and placed edgewise at the 
bottom of the mount.” This opened into a long and very narrow " gallery,” 
leading to the Druidic chamber. We crept, or rather crawled, along, a 
distance of about sixty feet ; the height being no more than eighteen inches, 
and the breadth somewhat less than twenty-four. The passage is “ roofed,” and 

* The tiiigulAiity of the neme, New Onnge, cmoied ai to meke lome inquiiiee on the luhjeet ; we had 
pointed out to ua Little Grange and Rongh Grange ; but thoe waa no plaee in the neighbourhood known aa 
Old Orange. 
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the sides are supported by enormous slabs ; about midway, a stone, which 
appears to have fallen from the perpendicular, seemed to forbid farther 
progress ; this passed, however, by twisting the body onwards, the avenue 
gradually expands, and “ the Dome” is entered. Here we were compelled 
to remain in darkness, until the arrival of a supply of candles. The effect of 
the light upon this most wonderful cave was startling and exciting in the 
highest degree ; we stood where, above two thousand years ago, the Druids 
offered sacrifice ; or, at least, where they held their solemn meetings ; for of 
its origin there is no doubt, and almost as little, that it was the “ Inner 
Temple ” of their secret rites. The chamber is an irregular circle ; “ giving,” 
according to Dr. Ledwich, “ the exact form of a cross ; ” but the doctor 
likens it to the type of Christianity, in order to support his theory of its com- 
paratively recent construction — a theory altogether opposed to reason, fact, and 
history. Opposite the entrance, and at the sides to the right and left, are 

three cavities ; each of which formerly 
contained oval basins ; in one of them, 
that to the right, the basin is still 
perfect; as represented in the an- 
nexed sketch by Mr. Nicholl. There 
can be no question that the stone 
had been scooped into this form by 
art ; the other, although much bro- 
ken, completely tallies with it : and 
many parts of the cave contain 
sculptured marks, beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, the production of 
human hands. These are of various 
forms — spiral, lozenge-shaped, dia- 
mond-shaped, zig-zag, and circular ; 
and similar signs occur in the nar- 
row gallery. They bear tokens of 
good and even refined workmanship. We found, however, nothing that 
bore the remotest resemblance to ** letters;” — nothing that reminded us 
of the ancient Ogham character, so frequently encountered in the south *. 

* Ml. Petne considered that none of the marks bear affinity to langusfe. He thni doieribee the 

dimensions and character of the chamber " It is about twenty*two feet In diameter, eoTorbd with a dome 
of a bee-hire form, constmoted of mauiTO stones, laid horizontally, and projecting one beyond theoUiSr, till 
they approximate, and are finally capped with a single one : the height of the dome it abont twenty fhei ; the 
chamber hu three qoaditngalar recesses, forming a crou— one Rcing the entrenoe galleiy, and one on each 
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The appended print represents the less perfect of the cavities and basins ; 
it is that which directly fronts the 
entrance ; and which a very old man 
who accompanied us described as 
entire about forty years ago; but 
for the way in which it became 
broken he was unable to account 
At the first examination of the in- 
terior, according to the statement 
of Dr Boate, “ several bones were 
in the cave, and part of an elk’s 
head.” Mi. Petrie states, and no 
doubt on good authoiity, that " a 
pyramidal or obcliscal stone, six or 
seven feet in height, is said to have 
stood in the centre, near which the 
skeletons of two human bodies were 
found ; and about the same period, two 
gold Roman coins were discovered on the top of the Mount — the one of the 
elder Valentinian, and the other of Theodosius.” For the purpose to which 
this lude, though most magnificent, monument was dedicated, we have no 
guide but conjecture. Whether “ a place of sacrifice,” or for “ rites more 
than commonly mysterious,” or “ for sepulture,” or for “ storing rare 
treasures”— the secret is with the past, and will, in all human probabiliq^j 
remain with it for ever. 

Of a later date, but in its way not less remarkable than Tara, New- 
Grange, and the many other curious remains and antiquities of Meath, is that 
extraordinary collection of bones afid antiquities recently discovered near the 
village of Dunshaughlin, of which a detailed account has been laid before 
the Royal Irish Academy. From this description* (so interesting to the 

•ide. Id each of tbeae recenee wu placed a atooe urn, or Mareopht^a,^ a dmple bowl form, two of 
which remain. Of thece receeaei, the eait and the weat are abont eight feet iquare ; the north U aomewhat 
deeper. The entire length of the eaTen, from the entrance of ibe gallery to the end of the leoeee, le jClghty* 
one feet eight inclna.** 

The itonee, of which the entire itruetue eonalata, are of great aize ; tbote which form the lintdli or roof 
of the gallery, ate but nz in number ; and, of tbeae, the firat ia twolvo feet four incliea long, the tbM 
eighteen feet, and the fifth about twelve feet; the breadth of theaeatoneala not leaa'than alz feet. The 
talleat of the npnght itonei forming the entrance le the recea repreaented in the engraving, ia aeven feet rix 
inehea in height, and iU componion aeven feet. The vaae or urn within thfa chamber, ia three feet eight 
inebea in diameter ; that in the eppodte chamber fe diaplaeed ftw| Jtc Mpporter theae nmi are of granite. 

• Communicated by W. R. Wilde, E«i., Soigeon, MJI.I.A., Wbeae fteqnent and valuable eontrihulioM 
to Science have boon highly honourable to hiinaq)f and uaeful to hia country. 
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naturalist and the antiquarian), and from the accounts we have received from 
several men of science by whom the place and its singular " productions ” 
have been frequently examined, we gather, that in a marsh called “ Lagore,*’ 
there existed a circular mound, the circumference of which was upwards of 
five hundred feet ; and upon removing the surface of which, above “ one 
hundred and fifry cart loads ” of animal remains were found, together with a 
vast store of rare— ^and many of them hitherto unknown — weapons, ornaments, 
and domestic implements of some of the former inhabitants of Ireland, pro- 
bably the Danes — or some military and, perhaps, invading people. The 
circumference of this circle was formed by upright posts of black oak, 
measuring from six to eight feet in height, mortised into beams of a similar 
material, laid fiat upon the marl and sand beneath the bog, and nearly sixteen 
feet below the present surface. The upright posts were held together by 
connecting cross beams, and fastened by large iron nails. The space thus 
inclosed was divided into separate compartments, by septa or divisions that 
intersected one another in different directions, also formed of oaken beams, 
in a state of high preservation, but joined together with more accuracy 
than the former, and in some cases having their sides grooved or rabeted to 
admit largo pannels driven down between tlicm. The interior of the chambers 
so formed were filled with bones and black moory earth, raised up in some 
places within a foot of the surface. It was generally found that the remains 
of each species of animal were placed in separate divisions, with but little 
intermixture with any other ; and the antiquities &c. were found with them, 
without any order or regularity, but for the most part near the bottom. 

The most numerous class of bones were those of oxen, and of these the 
heads of several varieties were found in 
a state of great perfection. Some of these 
were identical with those previously dis- 
covered in the bogs of Westmeath, Tyrone, 
and Longford, as shown in the accompanying engraving. 



DunihaughliD it a Tillags titoate on the midl-CMch toed from Navan to Dublin, nine mile* from the 
f ormer, and fourteen from the letter, and nbont four milee eMt of Tom. The opot where the colleotion of 
bonee hu boon found ii ot the nortlfeMtem extremitj of o bog colled, from the colour of the peot, the Block 
Bog, in controdistmetion to ouother in itt immediote neigbboiiTliood, called the Red Bog. The place where 
the bonei ore dug up U on the town land of Ijigore, which hoi been well wooded ond ii itill portially 
coTerod with treeo. A itreom rum fhrou|^ the tnmalui foreat of bonei, and ii the poimge through which 
the woten of the bo^ ore diiembogued. There ii onother town-land ikirting the north lido of the bog, eolled 
Bonei-Town ; the name inggeiti the idea of bonei boiing been plentiful in that port olio. Tbo oolneldenee 
hoi, however, we believe, eicoped the notice of the vorioui antiquonon viilton to the ipot. Killeen Oaitle, 
the Mat of tiie Borl of Fiqgoll, ond Duniony CoiUe, the leot of Loid Dumonj, ore within o ihort diitonoe 
of Dunoboujdilin to the weit. 
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There were specimens of these oxen which, although of rather diminutive 
size, equalled, as to beauty of head and horn, the modem improved breed of the 
Enghsh short-homed Durham, and the middle-homed Devon and Ayrshire, — 

being disting^sh- 
ed by the peculi- 
arities of the head, 
and in particular of 
the tlug or core on 
which the horn is 
moulded, and which 
had remained quite 
perfect, — although 
the cuticular horn 
had been destroyed, 
as we see in this 
very beautiful ex- 
ample 

Another variety 
was that which has 
been denominated 
the tme Irish cattle, 
— the long-homed, or crumplc-homed, the improved large breed of which 
still exists in some of the midland coun- 
ties of Ireland, particularly Boscommon*. 

In this variety there is a very remark- 
able projection of the upper portion of 
the frontal bone between the horns, 
which latter turned downwards, and 
a little backwards, somewhat in the 
manner of tlie Graven or Lancashire stock. 

* Mr Ball, an eminent naturaliat, £aad a paper on thia lubjeet to the Rojral Irlah Academy m 1839. 
Having alluded to the ocuurrence of fotall remains of oxen in Bnlain, and the existence of the Auroch or 
Wild Ox, in some parks in that country, he remarked on the old and generally reoeived opinioa, that 
Ireland conld not furnish any evidence of having ever possessed an indigenous ox , and he stated^ that a 
specimen which he received from the sub>marioe forest, in the Bay of Youghal, seemed to have been the 
core of a horn of the fossil ox, often found in Britain, and supposed to have been the Unis , but this sped 
men having been lost, he alluded to it, to direct the attention of the Academy to the subject, in the hope of 
having hiB view lonRrmed, His prinoipal object, however, vmb to show that the remains of oxen found at 
considerable depths in bogs in Westmeath, Tyrone, and Longford, belonged to a vanety or race, diffsring 
very remarkably from any noticed in Gnvier’s “ Ossemens Fossiles,*’ or any other work with which he WM 
acquainted. He expressed his conviction, that Ireland had poasessed at least one native race of oxen. 
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There were also several heads of the polled or hornless variety, called in 
Ireland mhaolf exhibiting some slight differences as to 
the fineness of their heads, but in general resembling the 
Galloway and Angus breeds. 

A great number of these heads are broken in the 
centre of the forehead, as if by some blunt instrument — 
apparently the mode of slaughter. It might naturally 
be expected that the best breeds and tlie largest assem- 
blage of these animals should be found (even at an 
early period) upon the fertile and extensive plains of 
Meath ; and the whole collection oflfers an incontestable 
proof, that at a remote period Ireland possessed not 
only several varieties of horned cattle, but also breeds 
analogous to those most valued in England at the pre- 
sent day, and lately re-introduced into Ireland. 

The animal whose remains were found in tht' greatest 
abundance next to the ox, was the pig — several of the heads of which were 
collected, of all ages and sixes, but of a smaller description than those at 
present bred in Ireland ; and some appeared to prove the previous existence 
of the wild boar in the Irish forests. 

There were one or two specimens of the horse and ass. The bones of a 
number of deer were likewise found in the collection, both male and female, 
'fhe former, some of the anllcrs of which are quite perfect, prove the race to 
have been the common deer ; and in no instance were horns of the fallow 
deer found — ^verifying the general opinion of naturalists, that the latter are 
an introduced race into Ireland. Large 
quantities of the bones of goats of all ages 
were dug up. The head of a four-horned 
sheep, similar to that from the Himalayas, 
was also discovered in the same locality, 
of this peculiar form in its posterior aspect. 

This was the only instance of the sheep that had been procured. 

dUtiDguiibed by tbe convevity of the upper pwi of tbe forebeid, by its great proportionate length, and by 
tbo abortnoM and downward direction of tbe bomi. Aa tbia &ct aeema to hare eaoiped altogetber tbe 
notice of Britiali and oontinental natunliala, and aa analogy in tbe oaae of other Iriab mammala JoatiBed the 
view, he urged the great probability of the nco in queation proving to be one peculiar to Ireland* There are 
atill aomo anhnala exiatiiig In Ireland peculiar to tliat country ; but they an now nnly eneountend, end an 
rapidly departing altogetber. Upon tbia very intomting topic we ehall have aotnc renwki to henafter } 
aa well m in rofeience to aninula which have never been found in Inland. 
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But some of the most remarkable animal remains found in this inclosure were 
those of a very large and powerful dog, apparently belonging to an animal of the 
greyhound tribe, but of enormous size— the heads measuring, in the dry bone, 

nearly eleven inches in leng^, and prin- 
cipally characterized by the great extent and 
magnitude of the crest on the back of the 
head, and the projecting muzzle. In this we 
have, for the first time, an opportunity of 
judging of the form and character of the 
dogs denominated Irith wolf-dogs, to which 
breed these heads must have belonged. There 
were also several foxes, but no wolves. With 
these remains were mixed up the shells of 
limpets and buccinums, and a few bones of 
birds, some portions of burned bones, and 
large quantities of hazel-nuts. Most of the 
bones of the larger ruminants were unbroken, 
and none of them were in a fossil state. 

Nearly in the centre of the heap, and within two feet of the surface, were 
discovered two human skeletons, lying at length, and without any surrounding 
wood or stone work, whose heads bore a striking similarity to others found in 
ancient Irish monuments, and in particular to those found in the Cromlech 
some time ago opened in the Fhosnix Park. 

The antiquities found in this place may be divided into the warlike, the 
culinary, and the ornamental. They consisted of iron swords of different 
lengths, with straight edges and angular points, and bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the ancient Roman swords ; knives of different shapes and sizes, with 
spear, javelin, and dagger blades of iron, and part of the boss or central orna- 
ment of a shield, but no brazen weapons of any description. Two querns, or ancient 
corn-mills, were found on the marl, at the bottom of the inclosure ; sharpening 
stones, iron chains, an iron axe, a brazen pot, and three small brass bowls of 
most elegant shape and workmanship ; several antique Roman mirrors, circii- 
lar discs of turned bone, wood, and slate, supposed to have been used at the 
end of the distaff ; small shears, like the modem sheep-shears ; brazen, bone, 
and iron pins, from four to six inches in length — ^the former of great beaut} 
of construction ; brooches, and parts of buckles, containing pieces of 
and mosaic work ; bracelets ; wooden (yew-tree) combs, tooth-picks, eiwees 
and other articles belonging to the toilet. Several of these articles show an 
extraordinary state of perfection of the arts at the period of frieir construction 
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A very curious bone was likewise founds with a number of devices carved 
on it, as if by way of practice in engraving ; these devices consisted of scrolls 
and marks precisely similar to those formed on ancient Irish crosses, orna- 
ments, and grave-stoncb. There were no crosses, beads, or Christian sacred 
ornaments found in the excavation ; but a number of pieces of stags’ horns 
sawn across, and also pieces of hazel wood, in great quantity, as if laid up for 
fire-wood, were found in one spot near the bottom. 

It is difficult to assign either a precise date or purpose to this strange col- 
lection, to which nothing similar has been found in Ireland or in any other 
country. Small heaps of bones of 86mcwhat analogous forms have been noticed 
in different parts of the country, in Cork, Down, &c. &c., and also in the bed 
of the Avon in England, but without any such arrangement. Fiom an exami- 
nation and comparison of these antiquities, we conceive it must have been 
constructed prior to the 10th century, at latest. The monument of some 
mighty hunter ; a great sacrifice ; an abattoir — and a piled fort or encampment, 
have each occupied oui thoughts as a likely object for its creation, but the 
latter seems to us the most probable. 

Before we part from the county of Meath — with its treasures of “ old 
Time,” and its abundant fertility in producing wealth — we must entreat the 
patience of the reader a little longer ; for it is necessary that we mar the 
picture we have drawn of its pastoral beauty. 

Perhaps it proceeds from our having “ Inhahitiveness ” largely developed 
that we are led so thoroughly to sympathise with those who are compelled, 
under any circumstances, to quit their homes. If a ** flitting ” occur with 
the most pleasant prospective, there is always something to regret — the dis- 
comfort, the bustle, the leave-taking, are sad enough, no matter how brilliant 
may be the anticipated future. There is ever a feeling of deep melancholy in 
parting, from a place that has been either the abode of joy or sorrow ; for both 
equally, in our opinion, endear a locality. A change of residence is, at least, an 
inconvenience to the rich ; to the Irish poor it is, too generally, only a change 
from the misery of a wretched hovel, idi^ exposure and starvation of the high 
road. We witnessed during our brief tour in Meath a harrowing scene of this 
description that we cannot easily forget; it is one which our English readers will 
imagine overdrawn, no matter how accurately we tell our story. Yet we shall 
relate it ; for we believe the recital of a few simple facts may contribute more 
effectually than a volume of arguments to warn the wealthy graziers of this 
rich and, to them, prosperous, county. 

^ An ** example *' may give emphasis to the solemn prophecy of Isaiah, 
— Woe to you that join house to ho use, and lay field to field s even 



to the end of the place. Shall you alone dwell in the midat of the 
earth ? ” 

We had sent our car onwards ; and were proceeding on foot, a practice 
that enables us to converse with the peasantry, and so increases our enjoyment, 
and adds to our information. It was a fine clear evening ; the sun was sinking 
behind the pure emerald hill slopes ; the air was mild and healthy ; the rail ” 
was croaking along the hedges, and the thrush singing the sweet and varied 
melodies which Art can neither imitate nor teach ; a lane, or, as the Irish so 
prettily caU it, “ a hohreeriy^ branched off from the high road, and some noble 
old trees had interlaced their arms above it, so as to form a succession of living 
arches, the most perfect and picturesque we had ever observed ; the elevated 
enclosures of the path were tangled by a profusion of flowers — ^the purple fox- 
glove, with its fairy-like caps, and the sparkling leaves and knotty twistings 
of sly robin-run-the-hedge, mingled with the tasseled meadow-sweet and broad 
leaved dock — all beautiful according to their kind ; f^en there were occasional 
breaks amid the branches, through which the sun, so glowing before its 
departure, darted the most vivid light, showing the sylvan tracery to the best 
advantage : it was altogether so exquisite a bit of light and shade th^t until 
we had looked on it for some time, we had not perceived three yoimg children 
huddled up together at the stump of an aged thorn, a few yards down the 
lane ; the eldest, a grown-up girl, supported a sleeping infant on her knees ; 
the thiid, whose costume was as slight as it is possible to fancy, was crying 
bitterly ; and in his fruitless attempts to dry his tears, had smeared his face 
over, BO as to give it the appearance of a mask. His trouble was of that 
nature which in England would be alleviated by bread and butter, and 
cured by bread and sugar ; but the grief that caused emotion in the eldest 
girl was altogether different — it was such as strong women can hardly bear ; 
her features were hardened into the expression of despair, and what is more 
at variance with the first hours of youth, sullen despair. An old blind 
dog sat at her feet with his head on her knee, his thick sightless eyes 
upturned to her, while she stroked his head mechanically, and without 
uttering a word. 

“ Let me go back. Easy, let me go back just for a minute, and I won’t 
cry out ; do let me, and 1*11 be as good as goold, I will,” said the boy. 

Ihe girl made no reply, but clutched his shoulder and held him fast 
There was some resistance on the boy’s part, but it did not continue long, 
for he agreed to keep still if she’d “ loose her hold ; ” which she did, though 
her hand still remained on his shoulder. We were so interested in the gfirl’s 
sorrow, that we endeavoured to alleviate it by kind words, and asked if eny 
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of her people were ill ? Then she burst into tears, and the hardness which 
rendered her expression so painful to look upon relaxed. 

** I thank you kindly for asking * ; only the trouble, ma’am, is hard on us 
this evening. We’re turned out — we, that never let the winter gale run till 
summer, that for all we took out of the bit of land put double in it, and did 
with half feeding, sooner than wrong the earth that gave us that same. W e’re 
turned out this blessed evening, to wander the world, or to starve in Navan ; 
to die away from the light of the heavens, and the fresh air, and the fields. 
Oh, there’s no use in talking, but my heart will burst — it will burst open in 
me, if I think of the cruelty of the world. How can my father live in a town 
where there are hundreds of men strong an* able to work as he ? what can he 
get to do there ? If they’d let us build a sod^house by the side of the road 
itself, in the place where he’s known, he could get work among the neighbours ; 
but that spoils the look of the country, they say. Och hone ! sure the starving 
look of the poor spoils it worse.” 

“ Ye’r crying worse than me, Easy, now,” said the boy ; “ and you 
promised mother you’d keep in the tears — ^let me see if she is crying still.” 

“ Stay where you are, Jimmy, my boy ; there’s a good child ; mother can 
bear it better when she does not see us. Oh, I could beg the world’s bread 
for her, from door to door ; though, until this blessed hour, we never asked 
charity from man or mortial ; but I could beg, starve (that’s asy enough), or 
die for my own darling mother, if God laves her with us ; but he won’t ; 
death was printed in her face this morning — she’ll die from me. Oh, Holy 
Virgin 1 hear my prayer this evenin’, and if one must go, take me, blessed 
Queen of heaven, and lave her with her husband, and her helpless childre.” 

The poor girl sank upon her knees, still pressing the infant to her bosom ; 
and we walked on, anxious to ascertain the truth of so sad a statement. 

A turn in the lane brought us opposite to what had been a nesting of three 
or four cottages ; the greater number had been dispossessed of their inmates 
a few months before ; there was evidence that some time had elapsed since the 
walls had been uncovered. The one furthest off was the present scene of 

* Ad extnordinaiy oootrut to luch dvility wu told oi the other dty, u having oocumd in lAiiauhin. 

A lady of oontidofable wealth and influence in the neighbourboed of Manchciter, and who npenda annually 
thouaendi among the poor, ukad leave of a woman to ilt in her cottage while aome aeeidont to the carriage 
waa aet to rigfata. “ Oo>a, ye may if ye loike ; who are ye ? ** She told her name. ** Oh, you’re the old eoman, 
then P ” “ Yea.** ** How many lada and wonnhea ha’ ye P ” " Five boya and one danghter.” ** Oo-a, qnolte 
enoough ; and who waa that in the ehaiae wl' ye P ’* •• Hr. ” *' Oo^, they aay many ahad thing of him; 
tad I dare aay tfaey're a* true.** On another occaalon, the lady entered a cottage, when the following brief 
dtalogue occurred. ** You lodi ill to day, Mra. — « Yea, I’m aummat puirly." ** filter etep up to ihv 
liouae for eomc medicine.” ” Oo-a, ye may aend it down if ye loike.” 
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distress ; two men were busied in unroofing the small dwelling, while two 
others looked prepared to meet any outbreak on the part of the late tenant or 
his friends ; several of the latter were assembled, but, for the most part, seemed 
bent on consoling rather than defending. There was the usual scene of con- 
fusion ; yet it was plain to see that the ejectment had been served upon a 
cottage possessed of many comforts. A very pale, fragile, woman was seated 
upon a substantial bedstead, with her hand closely pressed against her 
side as if in pain, while tears flowed down her cheeks. Chickens of various 
sizes were crowded in an ancient coop, and a stout little pig had a ** sougan ** 
fixed to his leg, to prepare him for the road ; stools and iron pots, a dresser, 
clclf and wooden ware, were scattered about, and a serious-looking cat was 
seated on the top of a potato basket. 

“ It’s Larkins’ own fault, I must say that ; when the lease of his little place 
dropped, he would not take ' no ’ for an answer, but would keep possession, and 
I wonder at his doing so, and he so well learned, and bright at everything,” 
said one of the men. 

** My own fault ! ” lepeated a strong, though haggard-looking, person, 
advancing, while the gi'oup of countrymen to whom he had been speaking 
opened, and made way for him. “ Who says it’s my own fruit, you ? Sir, I 
was born under the thatch you stand upon ; my father and grandfather held 
the bit of land, and we paid for it at the highest and to the last farthing.” 

“ That ye did, poor man, God help you ! ” murmured many voices. 

** I, with every hard-working soul on the estate, get notice to quit, because 
the agent wants it to be cleared of men, that it may feed beasts. 1 have acted 
all my life like a man, and I have the feelings of one ; I love every stick of 
them blackened rafters ; my father’s own hands made the bed the poor broken- 
hearted woman is sitting on ; on it I was bom, and on it she brought me five 
children. The bees that are singing in the bushes came from the ould stock ; 
and my father’s mother — that they are bringing out now — has sat upon that 
stone bench for sixty-four years.” 

A very venerable woman had just been carried through the flakes of 
falling thatch into the open air ; she seemed hardly conscious of what was 
going forward ; yet she gazed around her, and from one to another, with an 
eager and anxious look. 

"Well, we know all that,” resumed the first speaker ; " and you ought to 
know that I’m only doing my duty ; and you ought to have sense. The gentle- 
man’s land is his own, and if he’d rather feed cattle for the market, than have 
the place broke up into little farms, sure, it’s his own land, not yours : he let’s 
you take away every stick that you like.” 

" The law,” said Larkins, “ gives me them.” 

VOL. II. 
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“ And he pays you for your crop.** 

And that he can’t help, either,** 

“ And yet the granny there wouldn’t leave it till the roof was off. Sure, 
any how, the gentleman had a right to do what he liked with his own.” 

** He had not ! ’* exclaimed the peasant ; firmly planting his foot on the 
ground, and instinctively assuming an attitude that would have added 
dignity to a Roman senator. ** In the sight and light of Almighty God, no 
man has a right to say to another * Go out and starve * — starve, as I shall, and 
all belonging to me. — Starve and beg, and beg and starve, till my bones 
whiten through my skin, and I die as others in this country have died before 
me, on the road. Oh, my God ! if he had given me a piece of mountain, or 
a bit of bog, and time to bring it round, I’d have worked for it — as I have 
done all my life, and that’s saying enough. Does he call to mind that the 
tenant’s duty is to pay, and the landlord’s to protect '? Does he say, as a 
Christian, that any man has a right to turn over scores of his fellow-creatures 
to starvation when they are willing to be his slaves for food and raiment — for 
what more have any of us ? We lay by nothing, and have nothing to lay by 
— yet we pay our rent : will any of you say God intended that f ” 

“ Then why the dickons, Johnny Larkins, my jewel,” exclaimed a tight 
concentrated fellow, walking up to the excited speaker, ** why the dickons 
don’t you let us serve them all out at once ? Sorra a better sport we’d ax ; 
and it’s under yer roof ye’d be now if >e had let us take just one good 
hearty fling at them.” 

** I never broke the law in my life, James,” replied Larkins. 

“ Sorra a better ye’r off than them that did,” answered James, stepping 
back with a very dissatisfied air. — Two women were comforting the poor man’s 
wife in the best way they could, and another was busied in adjusting a 
bed on a small car, upon which they intended to place the old woman so as to 
T’emove her comfortably. The landlord’s agents, during this sad procedure, 
appeared resolved not to desist until the roof was entirely away *. 

* This sketch mty be coniidered exaggerated by those who are not aware of the singularly strong 
attachment of the lower classes in Ireland, to places where they hare been long located. We, therefore, 
ropy from an Inch newspaper the following “ business record ” of a ftot of Tery recent occnnence. Wc 
feel how completely it weakens our own picture. We g[iTO it, however, chiefly because here the statement 
is authenticsted by references to names and places— from the publication which wo, in telling our story, 
have thought it right to abstain. The following scene occuned in the Quarter-aeseions court of Trim. We 
insert it, as we find it, without the change of a sentence On the condnsion of the Registry, and com- 

vencement of the Crown business, Mr. Despard, R.M., said that, by diNction of the Petty Soiaiona bench 
of Athboy, he was desired to bring a ease of nuimnoe under the considerstion of the Court of Quarter 
Searieni, In order to obtain an order to have the nuisance abated by the polioe. The eaee was a simple one : 
*An individual bad bnilt a house wiUiin thirty feet of the osntre of the mad, at Moyagho', in this county, 
and the law made such an ereeUon a nuimnoe. The party had been fined iflO by the at Petty 
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I wish, a lannan, ye*d be said and led by us,” urged one of the neighbours 
to Mrs Lai kins, who was rocking herself as ibe wind rocks a tree that has 
been more than half uprooted ** What good can staying here do you, dear ^ 
Sure ye’ll stop witb us as long as ye like, before ye go into the close town ; and 
yei breathing so bad — and ye so eak ” 

“ If they had only let me die m it * ” answered the wife and mother, whose 
weak trembhng voice recalled her child’s opinion so feelingly expressed a few 
minutes before — ‘ that death was prmtedin her face* — it wouldn’t have been 
long — where's the children ^ *’ 

“ Sure yc sent them away, they were crying so ** 

And where’s John 

SoHMons but had no(,oods out of which the amount could be levied, and the only way in which the nuiaanee 
Luuld bo got rid oi was by order from the Quarter Seanoni Bench to the Police The court had junadioUon 
uudei the Grand Jury Act Mr Hindi one of the piactitionora of the Court, deaired to know waa the 
erection ho alluded to built in what waa known aa tbo churchyard, and waa the application for the purpoae 
of n □ ving one of those unfortunate wretches who guilty of no crime, were turned adrift on the world, 
II Iti t1 c present clearing out a) stem, and who might have taken up his abode among the gravea in the 
churctjardi* Cai tain Dcapard aaid be was prepared to prove the case he had laid before the Bench, and 
proceeded to oxamino Chief Constable of Police Greaves, who said he had meaaured from the centre of the 
road to the erection and there were not thirty feet to the wood aupporting the entrance it came within 
thirtv foot by two or three mchei Mr Ford deaired to know from Mr Greavea, was not what he waa 
deacnbiog as a building within thirty feet of the centre of the road, a lolo dug through the road ditch into 
tl c churchyard, in which the poor man and hia family lived P and was not what he deaenbed aa a door, a 
piece of torn sack hanging down in front of the hole i* Mr Greavea replied, that he, Mr Ford if bo pleased, 
uii^lit call It a hole in the ditch Mr Ford then stated be waa agent to the gentleman who held the land 
of Mo> clicr from the Provoat and begged to bo permitted to interfere in this matter leat it might be 
thought fui a momeut that eitlier ho or hia pnncipal bad any connexion whatsoever with the preaent 
proceeding Ho himaelf had paaaed the place about three woeka ago, and what was termed an erection waa 
literally what I e deaenbed , it waa a hole dug through the ditrh into tlio chirchyard, and in that wretched 
place was thia very miaerable habitation for a fellow creature Tlie Act raferred to by Captam Despard, waa 
the Grand Jury Act , now that waa a very recent statute, and Mr Ford aubmitted, that it should appear 
to the Court that the erection complained of waa made since the poising of the act The Hon Mr Plunket, 
the Aaalstnnt Barriater, after reading the section, agreed with Mr Ford, and thereupon Mr Dei^rd directed 
the Cner call Michael Brady— he waa the man himaelf , he might not have done ao, but he thonght, although 
tho act did not direct it, yet that notice should be given to him, and he bad, accordingly, cauaed notice to 
be served ou him, and thereupon, Michael Brady, who appeared to be an able-bodied man, abont forty-five 
years of age, came on the table He was asked, when did he build the cabin in the churchyard P * It la no 
cabin at all, your Worships — it la only a hole in the church} aid ’ waa the reply * I'll toll your Honouta 
all about it On the 8th of May lut, I wu turned out of my cabin by a decree I waa an under tenant 
only , and myaelf, and my wife, and my five childfen, were left without a honae over onr heads, and I eonld 
not get a house ftom any one— because it la now very bard for a poor man to get a honae from an} one, for 
the people won't let them in for fear of displeaaing the gentlemen, and ao 1 could not get a houae, and no 
one would let me In , and, after lying mne nights out in the ditohea, I did not know wliat to do, os no one 
dared take pity on me , and aa the ohQdren would be perished if they alept out any longer, 1 dug in the ehuroh- 
yard, aeeing that another person like me bad gone to lire there before me , and we have lived there ever 
aince, and I do not know where to go if your Honeura turn me out of that ' The order of the Court was 
that tho nuiianoe ahonld be abated by the police , but the order not to luue until the workhouae of Kells 
union, in whiob district tbo place la ntoate, shall be opened." 
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" Is the sight leaving yer eyes that ye can’t see him forenent ye, dear ? ” 
answered the woman, at the same time looking anxiously into her face. 

“ John, darling ! ” she exclaimed fervently ; in a moment her husband was 
by her side. 

“ There’s a change over her ! ” whispered the woman to the young man 
who had proffered to take the law into his own hands ; ** there’s a change over 
her — run for the priest, if ye love yer own sowl ! ” Even the men who had 
been so busy with the roof paused ; and the silence was only disturbed by 
the prolonged whistle of a distant blackbird. 

“John, my blessing — my pride — ^the only love I ever had — ^you’ll forgive 
any hasty word I ever spoke — ^won’t ye, my jewel ? ” 

“Ye never did,” answered the poor fellow ; “ but what’s over ye, dai'lin ? 
what ails you? what ails her, neighbours ? Blessed Queen of heaven, what 
ails my wife ?” 

“ Whisht, dear ! ” she said, and raising her hand to his face, she pressed his 
cheek still closer to hci own ; “ I’ve been sickly a long time, John, and was 
going fast — better I should die before we got into the town. I must have died 
then, you know ; your face is very thin, darling, already. Oh may the holy saints 
lave ye as ye are, that I may know ye in heaven ! but I would, any way ; spake 
to me, my bird of blessings ! kiss me, dear, and let me lay my head on yer baic 
breast. Neighbours, ye’ll look to him, and the poor motherless children.” 

“ It’s only a faintness, my jewel,” said the husband ; “ it’s nothing else — 
fetch her a drop of water.” She drank eagerly, and then nestled her head on 
her husband’s breast as a child would have done in its mother’s bosom. 

“ Oh ! I was sinful,” murmured the man, “ to rebel while my angel was left 
me. I’ll never say a word again, if the Lord spares her. Pray for her, good 
friends.” There was not (to use a homely phrasej a dry eye in the circle 
that formed round them ; even the ministers of the law sympathised with the 
poor man’s agony. Suddenly, the old woman, who had been forgotten in the 
new excitement, pushing the little crowd to the right and left, with her long 
lean arms, stood like a spectre in the midst ; her white hair streaming from 
beneath her black hood over the wrinkles of her sharp face, thickened by a 
maniac smile. “ I ask yer pardon,” she said, curtseying as deeply as the 
infirmities of extreme age would permit — “ I ask yer pardon, but 1 don’t 
rightly understand this ; is it a wedding or a herring ? ” 

“ Look I look ! ” exclaimed Larkins ; “ some one look in my Mary’s face : 
— 1 feel as if her breath passed right into my heart ! ” 

She was dead upon his bosom. 
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Thl inland county of Westmeath is bounded on the east by Meath ; on 
the south hy the King’s County ; on the west by Roscommon, from which 
it is separated by the river Shannon ; on the north-west by the County of 
Longford ; and on the north by the County of Cavan. It comprises, accord- 
ing to the Ordnance Survey, an area of 386,^1 statute acres, of which 55,98jS 
are unimproved mountain and bog, and 16,334 are under water — the lakes 
of W estmeath being very numerous and extensive and famous for picturesque 
beauty. The population of the County was in 1821, 125,819 ; and in 1831, 
136,872. It is divided into the Baronies of Brawney, Clonlonan, Coiluree, 
Delvin, Demifore, Farbill, Fartullagh, Kilkenny West, Moyashel and 
Magheradernan, Moycashcl, Moygoish, and Rathconrath. Fart of Athlone 
is also in Westmeath. The principal towns are Mullingar— the assize town 
— Moate, Rathowen, Ballymore, Castletown-Delvin and Ballynacargy. 

The history of the county very closely resembles that of Meath ; it was 
settled under the same circumstances ; it is as full of ancient remains both 
of the Anglo-Normans and the earlier inhabitants; but it is far more 
abundant in natural attractions; and some of its lakes — Lough Ree in 
particular —may vie in interest and beauty with those of the south. 

The limits of our work will not permit us to describe, at length, the 
Counties which have no very remarkable or peculiar feature ; and we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity presented to us for supplying some information 
concerning Irish music*. We shall consider the subject first in the abstract, 
and secondly in reference to musical instruments — the division under which 
it naturally presents itself. 

Under the first head we may observe that the Irish were a musical people 

• For nmoh of tho infonnation wo oomnukito to tlw nate, wo on indobtod to Mr. J. B. Wright of 
Clonmol, a gonUoman who hai doToted many yomo of hit lifb to the itudj of aoomt Iririi hlatoqr ; and ia 
jaitly regardod at an authority upon all matton to bo tioatod in oonnoxion with it. 
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from the earliest periods of their history *. The ancient Irish had three 
musical modes^ corresponding in some respects to those of the ancients. Ist, 
The Luinne ach, like the Phrygian, was of a lively and exciting character, 
or it was perhaps a compound of the Phrygian and the Dorian. 2nd, The 
Geantraicht was of a soft and soothing character, used (as the name would 
seem to imply), in love-songs. It seems to have resembled the Lydian mode. 

And ever against eating cares 

Wrap me in ioft Lydian airs. 

Srd, The Sufintraicht was intended for composing the mind to rest, and 
for inducing sleep after the toils of the chase, war, or study. A similar 
species of composition prevailed among the Pythagoreans (who resembled the 
Druids in many points) and the lively music which these philosophers playedto 
cheer their spirits in the morning was analogous to the Luinnt ach of the Irish .f 
The general characteristic of Irish music is the presence of the major sixth. 
Another characteristic, but not of constant occurrence, is the absence of the 
fourth and seventh in the diatonic scale. This accounts for the soil and 
melancholy expression which in general pervades Irish music, but cannot 
apply to all the airs ; those of a cheerful character, for instance, that belonged 
to the mode which Selden designates “ the sprightly Phrygian.” Cambrensis 
describes the Irish style of music as belonging to the enharmonic genus, “ full 
of minute divisions, with every diasis marked.” ** Their modulation,” he 
adds, ** is lively and rapid, but of soothing and agreeable sound * * * and hence 

* Thatmuiic wu cultivated aa an art among tbe Iriah from a very early period, and waa in fret indiffmou* 
among them, appean from the following judkioui obaervation of Mr. Bunting, the venerable prcMrvor and 
guardian of native Iriib muiic : — ** Tbe Iriah harpen, when aaaembled at Belfait in 179*2, uniformly made uu 
of teehnical termt, deaignatiug the aeveral notea of the matrument, and their varioua combinationa, ahakea, 
mooda, dec. which, although admirably oharaoteristio and detoripfive m thenuolvety are altogether urUUte 

language of modern miMtctane — a language which ia well known to have been invented at a compara- 
tively recent period by the continental nationa. Had tbe liitb derived their knowledge of muaic from nationa 
making uae ot the continental vocabulary, they would have received the terma of art employed by theae 
nationa into their own language, either by adopting them abaolutely or by tranalating them into corraqionding 
liiah jdinaea. Bnt the contmiy ia invariably found to be the caae. Tboa, tbe combination of notea termed 
a ahedee by modem muaidana, ia, by the Iriah, denominated bAitlai^, * activity of the flngera,’ (literally 
* awift top’) i a beat again ia termed bA|tliii6 bitail AnATftbe, or'activlty of tbe finger enda atriking npwarda 
and a run of execution SfUiit iQott, or * the great atreaia.* In likn manner the principal timet have their 
peculiar derignationa, aa CuntAfi, Mamentation time ;* ettUAS-cleAfAS, * heroic time * (literally * hard play- 
lug’); Puftc, * leaaon time* (literally ‘a tune'); oorre^nding to the modern terma, Adagio, Laighettoy 
Andante, and Allegro. Bo alao of tbe chorda, mooda, keya, Ac.”— Andent Muaic of Ireland. 

t The foUowing are the mucieal modea of the Iriah according to Mr. Bunting, wbleh, on compariaon with 
Bannfoid'a (flnt adopted), we are inclined to think more correct. 1. SeAgcitAfce, or marie ofagmeeful 
nad eapnarive order. 2. Belcithcc, melancholy muaie. 3. ruAQCtthcr, toothing or rieep-eomporifig ainina. 
4. IttQWAd, merry or qirightly muaic. In the above enumeration the flrat mode eonaape n da to ika Lydian • 
the aeemid ia ndgenerie/ the third anawen to the evunhif muric of the PythMIoresnt ; and the fourth 
dlher to the Phryglnn or Dorian. 
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it arises that they who have most subtle understanding and acute discern- 
ment in the mysteries [arcana] of the art find internal and ineffable delight*.” 

These observations will be verified by an examination of such of the 
national airs as have escaped the wreck of time and of legislative proscription — 
especially as regards the antiquity of Irish music. The most ancient airs now 
existing in Ireland are the music of Deirdre, and the chaunts to which the 
Fenian poems, ascribed to Ossian and Fergus, were sung, as Erragon More, 
the Death-song of Oscar, &c. Next, if not equal in point of antiquity, 
is The Song of the Banshee.” This is the archetype of the diflTerent 
Keens, and is the air supposed to be sung by the Banshee at her ominous 
visits. Of this aerial being we shall speak more fully hereafter ; introducing, 
perhaps, a copy of the air. 

The next species of musical composition we shall notice is the war-song, 
— ^perhaps, next in antiquity. The war-songs of the Irish resemble very much 
in their construction the nrvBLKol vdfjuti of the Gb'eeks ; for as the latter were 
divided into parts representing the contest and victory of Apollo over the 
Python ; as the preparations — the first attempt — ^taking breath and collecting 
courage — the insulting sarcasms of the god over the vanquished enemy — ^the 
imitation of the hisses of the serpent, &c. So the former had divisions cor- 
responding to the various circumstances of a battle, as the gathering — ^the 
advance — the conflict— the shouts of the victors — the retreat — the lamentation 
over the dead, &c. ; and it is a curious circumstance that it was a description 
of one of these war-songs which the late Mr. Bernard Wright, of Clonmel, 
gave Kotswarrow, that suggested the music of " The battle of Prague.” The 
wax-song in question, is that called Maisal Ailisdruem, or ” Alexander's 
march,” and is given in Mr. Bunting’s collection.! 

* The feature which in truth distingiiiihei all Irish inelod7, whether proper to the defective bagpipes or 
suited to tlie perfect harp, is not the negative omission, but the positive ond emphatic presence, of a partionlar 
tone, and this tone is that of the Submediant or major sixth, or in other words the tone of E in the scale of 
G. This it IB that stamps the true Bcotic ohancter on every bar of the air in which it occurs. So that the 
moment the tune is heard we exclaim, * That is an Irish melody.’ 

“ Independently of these particular features, Irish melody has also its own peculiarity of stmoture and 
arrangement, but this is more observable in the very old class of airs. These are for the most port in a m^or 
key, and in triple time ; the modulations of the first part of the melody may be said to consist of the commou 
cadence ; the second part is generally an octave higher than the first; it begins with the chord of the Tonic and 
proceeds to the Dominant with its major concord ; it then retoms to the Tonic, from which it pregre ss es to 
the tone of the Subme^ant with the major harmony of the Subdominant, or to the Submediant with its minor 
concord i but the harmony of that peculiar note is mint frequently aeoompenied by the major concord of the 
Subdominant 5 the oonelusion Of tiie air is genersUy e repetition of the first part of the tune with a little varia- 
tion ••• • The most ancient of these aim, it may be observed, will be found more eerily harmonised 
than those of a more modem date ; a certain indicatioa of the great purity of their stractnre.**— Buntiwg. 

t Mr. Bunting classes all Irish aim with reference to three dUtinet epochs, via., the very ancient, the 
ancient, and the modem. “The extseme antiquity of the fl^s^’* he writes. •* eenslsting ef 
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We Bhall now advert to the musical instruments of the Irish, and first, the 
harp, which has been so much associated with Ireland, as to become its emblem. 
This instrument was in use among the Irish frfm the remotest periods, as 
appears from one of the earliest notices of the island ; viz., that of Diodorus 
Siculus, who in his account of the Hyperborean isle, which he says was 
situate opposite the Celtce, who were inhabitants of Britain and Gallia, mentions 
that “ the priests frequented a grove and a round temple with their harps to 
sing the praises of Apollo.*’ Diodorus professes to give this account from 
Hecatffius, an earlier writer ; and that Ireland is the island in question is 
evident from the assigned situation, while the ** grove ” and the round 
temple *’ of Apollo (the sun), perfectly correspond with its existing monu- 
ments of sun-worship. 

In an ancient Erse poem a bard is represented addressing a very old harp, 
and inquires what has become of its former splendour ? The harp replies that 
it had belonged to a king of Ireland, and had afterwards been in the possession 
of Dargo, son of the Druid of Baal (the sun), of Gaul, of Fallan, and then 
passed into the hands of a priest with a white book ; thus tracing it down from 
Pagan to Christian times. It is also worthy of note, that “ the Druid of Baal ” 
corresponds to ** the priest of Apollo ** in Diodorus. 

Ledwich supposes that the Irish derived the harp from the Saxons ; but 
unfortunately for his hypothesis, the authority he brings foward to support 


dirges, and the oin to which Onianic and other old poems arc sung, is proved, as well by the originaUtj of tMr 
stnirture, being neither perfect recitative nor perfect melody, but a peculiar combination of both, as well as 
from the fact of their being sung with the same words in different parts of the country, those words in many 
inatancet correapondii^ exactly with poems of an extremely early date.” 

Mr. Bunting instances the Lamentation of Deirdie, still preserved in the county of Antrim, and 
perfectly corresponding to that sung in Aigyleshirc *, the Caoinan answering exactly to the rhythm and 
cadence of words recorded in the book of Ballymole to liavc been sung by a choir of mysterious beings 
over the grave of a king of Ossory in the tenth century, which cnnflrms the opinion wo have advanced that 
the Caoinan has its origin in the song of the Banshee. The air of ** Errogon More,” Mr. Bunting particularly 
nodeea among the Oaaianir airs, being that to which the Antrim glen people sing the fragment published from 
another source by Dr. Toung, in the Transactions of the Royal Academy. Dr. Young's translation of this 
poem is from a very imperfect Erie copy. A mneh better version exists in Irish. It eorresponds exactly 
witk the Battle of Lora, In M'Pherson, and (what M'Pherson is deficient in) eontains some curious allusions 
to ancient and now obsolete customs. 

Mr. Bunting observes that ** judging from the words now sung t« many of these antique melodies^ we might 
he disposed to refer them at flrit to comparatively modem times, but it will be &und that in every instanee where 
this difficulty presents itself the genins of the tune and that of the words are altogether dissimilar.” From 
which cireumstanee he Justly argues, that the music is for mere ancient. *• Of this class,” he continues, 
** is theaircalled BaUinderry, which although now sung to English words in the ooqnties of Down and Antrim, 
bean uneqnivocal marks of very high antiquity.” 

Would it be too mneh to lasert that the very name of the tone (taken in connexion with its internal 
evMenee) denotes its antiquity for ” BaUinderry.” bnite aq SATUiri signifies ^Uie dwelling of the oak,” and like 
Daire (Deny), Coil-ddre (Kildare), frc., seems to indicate one of the dwelllags of the DruMs, which were 
always near grovM of oak. 
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it proyes the very contrary. It is a passage in Venantius Fortunatus, 
who wrote in the fifth cei^ury, where, speaking of the various nations that 
inhabited Gaul at his time, he thus distinguishes their musical instruments 

" Romaniuqae lyrA, plftadet tibi, barbaruB harpS, 

GnecuB Aohilliaca, Crotta Britanna eanat." 

Now of these different instruments, the one which corresponds to the 
Irish harp is the Crotta, which the author assigns to the Britith or Celtic 
inhabitant, and distinguishes from the Roman Lyra and Gothic (which he 
terms barbarian) Harpa, for it is evidently identical with Cruit, the Irish 
word by which our national instrument is most generally designated. The 
passage therefore affords very respectable proof that the Irish have had their 
harp, in common with the Britons, from their Celtic ancestors. The word 
harp ’* wc should observe is not Irish, but was applied by the English to the 
Irish Cruit, from the general resemblance between the two instruments. 
This misled the doctor *. 

* Id Mr. Bunting'i ^ork tbora is a vttj ingenious disserUtion on the antiquity of the Irish harp by 
8 Fciguion,Esq , M. R, I. A., in wliicli it is satisfactorily traced to a very remote origin, from an examination 
of existing monuments. Thus, by comparing the beautiful harp in Trinity College, ssaigned by Mr. Petrie, 
on very good grounds, to the beginning of the fourteenth century, with a representation of the Instrument on 
tho Fiachol Pliadruig (or portable shrine, in which the tooth of St. Patrick was said to have been formerly 
preserved), bearing date 1350, and testing both by tho celebrated description of Cambrenais, be has identified 
tho Irish harji in use in the beginning of the present century with tho instrument used at the time of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. The next question that presents itaelf is, how long anterior to this period had tho 
Insh been in possession of the harp P To ascertain this point, Mr. Foignson adduces — First, external 
evidence from a pus^ro in Galilei the elder, who, qgcaking of tho Irish harp, says, " Tfu§ most ancient 
instrument was brought us from Ireland, as Dante (born a.d. 1265) says, where they are exeellently mode, 
and in great numbers, the inhabitants of that island having practised on it for many and many ages and 
secondly, the internal evidence afforded by two very interesting monuments. The first of these is the 
ornamented cover or “ theca ” of an Irish MS. preserved in the library of the Duke of Buokingham, at Stowe, 
which cover appeon, from inscriptions remaining on it, to have been made and ornamented prior to the year 
1064. Among these ornaments are five delineations of the harp of that period, containing, however, 
two pairs of duplicates, fac-similes of which are given in the second Vol. of O'Oonnor’s Rerum Hiberniearum 
Soriptores Veteres. Now, in the first of these ornaments it appears that the method of holding and plBying 
on the harp bad altered nothing from the practice of the time of Oambrensia, and both harps eorrespond in theiv 
general form in a remarkable manner with the harp of Arthur 0*Neile, one of the last of the Irish horpen. 
This carries it back more than a century beyond the Anglo-Norman invasion. The other monument is • 
sculptured cross at Ullard, in the county Kilkenny, which, from the style of the workmanship, ma^ be safely 
amigned an antiquity of 1000 years. Speaking of a representation of the ^aip on this monument, Mr. Fergnion 
remarks, that “ if hr ike first specimen the harp mUkcut a fare pillar that has been hUhertodisewered 
out of Egypt.** This opens a field for some wry iatereating speculatifiis respeoting the origin of the Irish 
harp, and he considers the bet as affording prwnmptive eridenee that the Irish have had their harp ft«m 
Egypt, a eiroumstanee in aoeordanee with the tmdition which ropneents the Oelto-Scythian colony, ftom which 
the Irish nation principally claims descent, « passing tbnmgh He eonsiden the E^ypthm harp as the 

tesiudo enlarged, by the subsdtutlbn of a wooden chamber and wooden curved upright, leqieetMly, Ihi tho 
tortoiee-ihcU and goat's hern, which appear to have been the principal materiala in Aa original cHhara ; 

3 a 
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The Irish Appear to have had two kinds of harps, the Oruit and Cean- 
nairdcruit. The i^st, a small harp, strung 
with single chords, w^as used chiefly for reli- 
gious purposes ; such a harp was probably em- 
ployed by the Druids in their rites (alluded 
to by Diodorus), as it was in after times by the 
Christian biishops and abbots. The second was 
a large harp, used in public assemblies, and 
perhaps in battle : it appears to have been strung 
with double chords. We may imagine such a 
harp accompanying the voice of Fergus, the 
Fenian bard, when he pronounced his celebrated 
odes to Gaul and Oscar. The number of strings 
in the Irish harp in the time of Cambrensis was 
thirty, and an improvement seems to have been 
made in process of time by the Irish Oirfid- 
highe, or musicians, in its original form (sup- 
posed to have been a right-angled plain triangle 
— like the Phrygian harp), by changing the 
right angle to an oblique one, and by giving 
a curvature to the arm. The form thus pro- 
duced is one which Mr. Beauford has de- 
monstrated to be constructed on true harmonic principles, and such as 
will bear the strictest mathematical and philosophic scrutiny. The accom- 

ft eoDjcctare which recMTcs a certain amount of oonflnnaUon from tbr fiiUe of Merrarj Snding the tortoiM, 
from the ahell of which he formed the fintcithara, in tkt rteeding Kite. ** Now the tianaitioD 

from the Thehea haip,” be oontinaeo, ** to that at ]ireient in uto, » by no mcene difficult to be traced. 
The introduetiou of a front arm, inggeeted by the many defecta of the inatniment, would reduoe it to a abape 
correeponding very eloeely to the quadiilateiml harp repreaented in the theca of the Stowe MS, ; and the 
inoerporatlon of the aouadinf chamber with the other upright, would, by an equally obvioua improvement, 
bring it preeiaely to the modem model." 

Mr. Feignaon'a aeeonnt of the origin of the Iriah harp perfrelly agreea with our own t the anhetanee of whioh 
ia, that the Iriah had the inatrumont from the eariieat agea in common with the other Oeltie nations, who, in 
all probability, aeeoived It from the Egypthma wheo they adopted their god M 0 fmurp (TaanUia or Hermea), 
among their divinities. Vid. Omut. One of the eariieat eOneions tstbe harp in the Irish Jnngnqfe, ooeun in 
that very ancient mythological fragment in the book of Leean coaeenlng the TnathaHAe-Danaana, SMl bf9 1 
esdb|b epi CfinACfni L e. ** Mnaie, melody, and kmrmonp^ siHngt wan their three kmrptra" The Tuathwde- 
da nn ana an oaid in Iriah liiatorin to haveoomo from rhraoo, and it ia worthy of nmarii. that Mr. IbifoaoB 
notiom the waemblann hntmeen the harp of the rArooion OrphMM,aa delineated on a monnmant In tlwmign 
of the Mmparar Amiliaa, asl^ that M the Irish harp on the theaa of the Slewi MS., alnsAjr nmnllMiid, bring 
the H g y p ti a n harp Inite frmtaMen atnte. 

It ia adn wor^ ef note, that In thaee Irish triads the harp ia upmoaed by the tena cftcgr, wUeh Manlliw 
It with the OeMe SfMls In Tenantiaa Fortonatua. 
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panying engraying is from a harp in the poaseanon of T. Grefton 
Croker, Eaq.,* now in hia Muaeum, at Boaamond’a Bower, Fulham. It ia, 
we believe, the only Iriah harp to be found in England. On the front, li 
rudely-engraved inacription recorda that it waa “ made by iohn kelly foe 

THE REV». CHARLES BUNWORTH, BALTDANIBL, 1784.” Mr. BunWOTth WaS 

rector of Buttevant, in the county of Cork, and the maternal great-grand- 
father of the Chronicler of the “ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland ; ” 
who has related in connexion with his ancestor’s name a very remarkable 
anecdote respecting the supernatural appearance of the Banshee at the time 
of Mr. Bun worth’s death.— It probably originated in the fancy of some of the 
wandering minstrels, whom he appears from motives of Christian charity to 
have relieved and befriended. 

As the other musical instruments hold a very subordinate place, a brief 
notice of them will suffice. The bagpipes are said to have been introduced 
into Ireland from Caledonia ; though if such be the. case, a very early period 
must be assigned for their introduction, as we find them alluded to in the very 
ancient tale of Deirdre, supposed by the best judges to be an undoubted relic 
of Pagan times. It had the same use among the ancient Irish armies that it now 


* Thero exist very fow of the ancient Irish harps. A very small one— said, but not upon good anthority, 
we believe that of Chevalier O’Gorman, a manuftoturer of Irish pedigreos, and tho broUiei^hi'law of the noto- 
rious Chevalier D'Eon, — tc have belonged to the fiimous King Brien — is preserved in the museum of Trinity 
College. The following history anddescription of it we extractfrom the Dublin Penny Jonrnal: — Itiswellknown 
to all our reader! that the great monarch, Brian Borothme, was hilled at the battle of Clontarf, *.d. 1014. 
He left with his son Donsgh, his harp ; but Donagh having murdered his brother Telge, and bring deposed by hie 
nephew, retired to Rome, and earned with him the .crown, harp, and other regalia of bis father, which ho 
presented to the pope. These regalia were kept in Uie Vatioan, till the pope aent the harp to Henry TIIL, 
but kept the crowu, which was of maasive gold. Henry gave the herp to the flret Earl of JCIanciearde, lii 
whose famil} it remained until the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it came, by a lady of the Do 
Buigh family, into that of McMahon of Clenagh, in the county of Clare, after whose death it paseed into the 
poesession of Commissioner Mac Mamaim of Limerick. In 1782, it was piesented to tha Right Honouiable 
William Conyngham, who depoaited it in Trinity College museum, where it 
now IS. It is thirty-two inches high, and of good workmanship ; the eounding 
hoard is of oak, the arms of rod sally, the extremity of the uppermost arm in 
part Is capped with silver, extremely well wrought and eblaelled. It oontains 
a large orystal set in silver, and under it was another atone now loat. The 
buttons or ornamented knobs, at the side of thie arm, are of silver. On the 
ftont arm, are the arms chased in tilver of the O'Brien fiunily, the bloody 
banda mipportad by Uou. On the riOea of the front arm, wltMn two oirelee* 
are two Irish wolf-dogs, out in the wood. The boles of the lounding board,, 
where the strings entered, ere neatly ornamented widi an eseutoheon of braae, 
carved and gilt ; the Inger aoundlng holm have haen ornaittentad, prhbably 
with aUver. The harp haa. «woaly-d|h» mdm amny itrii«-hoK ma- 
sequenUy there were aa many ■tfiii|s. The fbot-pieoe or leat 1| brekm off, 
and the parti rohnd whleh it wae Jrinad are wuy lutten. The wholt bean 
evidence of in export artiat. . v 
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has among the Highland regiments. But the Irish made in the course of time an 
improvement, by using a bellows to fill the chanter instead of the mouth, and 
continued making various additions until they produced that delightful 
instrument the union pipes, on the splendid effects of which it is needless to * 
enlarge. 

The Insh had various kinds of trumpets — as the Stuic, the Adharc (eyarc), 
the Beann Buabhall, &c. Numbers of these have been discovered in our bogs. 
They are made of brass or bronze, and seem to have been similar to those 
terrific instruments of the Celts, of which Polybius writes : — “ They made a 
clamour so terrible and so loud, that every surrounding echo was awakened, 
and all the adjacent country seemed to join in the horrible din.” Lib. iii. 
Supernatural effects were sometimes attributed to them in Ireland ; and as we 
read in Spenser’s Faerie Queen (B. 1, viii.) of a single blast of a bugle dis- 
solving an enchantment, so we find in the Fenian poems, that the horn of Fin 
could in an instant throw all his warriors into a deep slumber. 

The com was, as its name implies, made of horn, and served also for a 
drinking vessel. According to Yallency, it was sometimes used for religious 
purposes in Pagan times, and was sacred to Ann, the presiding divinity of the 
produce of the earth and waters. 

Mr. Bunting makes the following enumeration of the different kinds of 
harps among the ancient Irish : — 1. The Cinnard Oruit, or high-headed harp. 

The Crom Cruit, or bending harp. 3. The Clairseach, or common harp. 
4. The Ceirin, supposed to be the portable harp used by the priests and 
religious people. 5. Craiftin Cruit Craftin’s harp *. 

The accompanying figures represent the Irish bagpipes in their primi- 
tive and improved form. We have here the original Irish bagpipes, 
^ which were originally the same as the 

Scotch, as appears from a drawing 
^ made in the sixteenth century, and 

given in Mr. Bunting's work; and 
differ in having the mouth-piece 
supplied by the bellows a, which 
^ being blown by the motion of the 

piper's arm, to which it is fastened, fills the bag b ; from whence, by the 
pressure of the other arm, the wind is conveyed into the chanter c, 
which is jplayed on with the fingers, much like a common pipe. By 
means of jt tube the wind is conveyed into the drones a, a, a, which, 
tuned at octaves to each other, produce a kind of cronan, or bass, to the 
chanter. 
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The adjoined cut represents the improved or union pipes, the drones of 
which, tuned at thirds and fiftiis 
by the regulator A, have keys 
attached to them, which not only 
produce the most delightful ac- 
cords, but enable the player to 
perform parts of tunes, and 
sometimes whole tunes, without 
using the chanter at all. Both 
drones and chanter can be ren- 
dered quiescent at pleasure by 
means of stops 

As the treatment of this subject, however necessary, may appear dull and 
heavy to the general reader, we ask leave to introduce a sketch of an old 
piper — one of a very numerous class, of which, perhaps, we may have more 
to say hereafter ; for the subject is very fertile in Irish character. The race 
are gradually departing, or, at least, sobering” down into the ranks of 
ordinary mortals; but there was a time when the piper stood out very 
prominently upon any canvas upon which was pictured Irish life. Anec- 
dotes of their eccentricities might be recorded that would fill pages of our 
book. For the present, we content ourselves with setting down one. 

In our younger days every district had its own appointed and particular 
musicicin : “ Kelly the piper ” belonged exclusively to the sweet sea-shore of 
Bannow ; ** Andy the fiddler ” to the sunny hill- village of Garrick ; and Tim 
Lacy to the townland of Ballymitty. Tim’s instrument was not specified, for 
he was a universal master ; could take a turn ” at the pipes, a “ hand ” at 
the fiddle, a “ blow ” on the flute, or, for aught we know, a “ bate ” on the big 
drum, and was, in fact, so desultory in his habits as hardly to excite the jealousy 
of any one in particular ; for Irish fiddlers and pipers are a most captious and 
irritable race, as combative for precedence as a bevy of courtiers. 

We remember “Kelly the piper” and “Andy the fiddler ” challenging, 
each the other, to a musical contest, which was kept up during five successive 
Sundays after mass, and only brought to a conclusion by Andy’s “ letting the 
music ” out of Kelly’s pipes with a reaping-hook ; while, in return, Kelly 
immolated Andy’s fiddle on the prongs of a pitchfork. The parish was in 
despair— neither weddings nor merry meetings of any kind could go forward 
without music, and Tim Lacy, the boy who, according to common report, 
made a fiddle of the priest’s tongs, and a bow of the priest’s poker, when he 
was only three years old— poor Tim Lacy waa “down in the fpvcr.” 
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When, on the very day before Mickey Donovan’s pretty daughter, Biddy, 

was to be married to Mogue 
Maguire, and the father and 
mother were debating the possi- 
bility or impossibility of getting 
“ the music,” a thin, spare, plain- 
tive-looking man, very small of 
stature, and much bent either by 
age or sorrow, or perhaps by a 
mingling of both, entered the 
farm-house, being led by a pretty 
sunny-haired little maiden, of 
apparently some nine or ten years 
old ; the man was perfectly blind, 
and his thin hand rested upon the 
head of her who might have 
been termed both his guide and 
his guardian ; his appearance was 
hailed with sincere delight by 
every member of the family, 
busy though they were, preparing for the next day’s f^te, for he carried his 
welcome with him in the shape of the bagpipes. 

" What can you play, sir, if you plase ?” questioned the pretty bride. 

” ^ Haste to the Wedding,’ or whatever you plase, miss,” was the little girl’s 
answer, with a half shy, half modest look, as if she perfectly understood the 
hint conveyed by the name of the country-dance. 

** And why can’t yer father answer for himself?” inquired Biddy. 

If you plase, miss, a vow that’s on him, for a rason he has,” replied 
the child ; '' and so I’m his speech as well as his eyes, myself, miss ! ” 

“ Oh, indeed I ” “ Poor man 1 ” ” See that now !” “ A vow I ” ” Oh musha, 
mutha, but sin ’s a shockin thing ! ” were the exclamations that followed. 

It’s no sin of his own,” observed the child ; *' only one he took upon 
himself to answer for, for one he loved.” 

The Irish are a very inquisitive people, and though Biddy had too much 
delicacy to urge the young girl to betray the secret of her protector, the other 
members of the family were in no way restrained by such considerAtion. 
After the strangers bad been fed and warmed, and every one who could dance 
had taken a tom on the flure,” just for divarshun,” or to try the strength 
of the mufic,” the child was subjected to the interrogatories of the whole 
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family, who, after all, only learned that the blind man, known by the abbriquet 
of the “ silent piper,” was her father ; that her mother, when dyhig, " Wt a 
vow on him that he had never spoken since, but thsi; his fondness for, 
and love towards, her, was “ past telling ; ” she’d rather not say where they 
came from ; she could not tell where they were going to ; and that was all ! 

Kelly the piper was obliged to confess, on the wedding^y, that he was 
not fit to “ hould a candle ” to the " silent piper and everybody dedared 
they had never heard such beautiful music ; one or two very old people 
hinted that all was not right, for they had heard pipers and pipers in thek 
youth, but such pipmg as that had never been heard before. 

The fame of the “ silent piper ” reached the houses of the gentry, and we 
can well remember the first entrance of father and child into the old hall, which 
in those days often echoed to right merry music — ^we were all oharmted. 
Liberal offers were made to the blind man, if he would settle in the Heigh* 
bourhood ; he should have a cottage built for himself and hii child on the 
demesne, and never want. In reply, he only shook his head, and sighed ; and 
the little maid, with tears, observed, they had but a abort time to stop now, 
as father seldom staid more than a week in any one place.” 

We knew that such obligations ” were not unoomlnon among tho 
peasantry, though we did not remember ever meeting a piper under the 
influence of a ** silent vow ” before. His pretty gentle child had adueved as 
much popularity as himself ; and there were very few who had not beitowed 
some slight token of remembrance on one or both. The litde majd had accu- 
mulated many gifts of love — ^the small-change of the affsctiona — and the smart 
blue riband snooding her fair hair, and gamiahing a broad-leaved hat, the 
string of brilliant beads around her neck, the bright kerchief that sheltered 
her bosom, or enshrouded her bundle, contrasted in as picturesque a manner 
as an artist could desire, with her bare and slender ancles and half-sandalled 
feet. They departed with much regret, the old mm playing ** Carolines 
Lament,” until he drew tears ftom many eyes. 

The interregnum caused by the visit of the "silent piper,” however, allowed 
time for the excitement that had existed between the KeUyites and Andyites 
to subside ; in the end they reappeared with new pipes and a new fiddle. / 

In a few months after little incident, we left the neighbourhood ; time 

passed, we visked and revisited Ireland, and seldom did the notes of the 
bagpipe strike upon ouresrwithout recalling ^^'sile&t piper ’’sad his prottp 
guide. Those who do not see the young grow, seldoin imigine thayazo gcoum; 
certainly we never foncied the sweet child sprung up into womanhood. Wo 
thought of her still as the fiur-haired gid,-HBiore a vision than a reality. 
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During OUT yisit, about two years ago, to the ancient and picturesque 
town of Kinsale, we heard the sound of a bagpipe, and followed it to 
be nearer the player. Had a spectre risen from the earth, we could not 
have been more astonished! for there — standing upon the edge of an 
old quarry — after a lapse of nearly twenty years, with the very same bloom- 
ing child at his knee — there sat the silent piper I ** What a flood, what 
a torrent, of remembrances did the meeting pour into our heart! We noticed, 
indeed, after the first start of recognition, that the brow of our old acquaint- 
ance was seamed with wrinkles, that his hair was white ; but the mystery of 
all mysteries remained unsolved — the child was fair and young as ever ! 

He played again the bold brave notes of Brian Boru’s march ; and the 
women stamped their feet to the time, and hoisted their little ones in the air, 
until, when it was finished, they gave so loud a cheer, that it animated the old 
man to an encore of the national march ; and all the time we were deeply 
pondering at the marvel of finding the silent piper *’ of Bannow, after so long 
a lapse of years, in the town of Kinsale. 

** £h, dear ! said the old man when questioned, ** do I mind Bannow ? 
to be sure I do; God be with it!” 

** And you ? ” to the girl, more, of course, than half-doubtingly. 

** I never was so far as Cork,*’ she answered ; while the well-remembered 
bead necklace — ^we could have sworn to it — glittered in the sun, and the very 
same blue riband seemed to us to confine her silver hair. 

** £h, eh,” laughed the old man, the thin cackling laugh of old age — 
** eh ! eh ! eh 1 that was her mother, bless ye ! her own mother ; my daughter 
Kathleen, that married Jim Lycett, the boat -builder, and has had twins twice 
besides Tommy and little Kathleen here ; like her mother, I make no doubt, 
only her nose a bit shorter — I can tell by the feel ; I can tell by the feel,” — 
and he passed his shadowy hand over her soft features, and while we were 
thinking over our own absurdity, the original Kathleen made her appear- 
ance— a ^ut, gleefiil-looking woman, still with sunny hair and eyes, and a 
mild, bland laugh, but — with twins in her arms, and twins at her feet. 
Certainly the realities of life sadly upset the imagination ; the sweet Kath- 
leen of Bannow, with three brace of chfldren, and i^boat-building husband I 
" Sure,” die said, ** I have all the little keepsakes and tokens I got still, 
and die tears do be coming in my eyes when 1 think of them, and the penance 
my poor fether took on himself that time ; he’s half childish now, and would 
be iriiole so, bat for the music; that raises Um up in himseli” 
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Many circumstances contribute to render the maritime county of Louth, 
although the smallest county of Ireland, exceedingly interesting — either in 
reference to its existing remains, or to the prominent station it occupies in Irish 
history. The siege of Drogheda is scarcely paralleled for atrocity, on the 
part of the besiegers ; and the “ memory ** of the battle of the Boyne-Water 
is, as it must ever be, “ glorious and immortal.** 

The county comprises an area of 200,484 statute acres, of which 14,910 
arc unimproved mountain, and bog. It is bounded on the east by the Irish 
Sea ; gn the north by the bay of Carlingford and the county of Armagh ; on 
the south by the county of Meath ; and on the west by the counties of Meath 
and Monaghan. In 1821, thg population of Louth was 101,011 ; and in 18S1, 
107,481 ; not including, however, the county of the town of Drogheda^ which 
contains between 15,000 and 16,000 inhabitants. It is divided into the 
baronies of Ardee, Fcrrard, Louth, Upper Dundalk, and Lower Dundalk. 
Drogheda and Dundalk are the only towns of note, if we except the once 
famous, but now decayed, port of Carlingford. The county abounds in vestiges 



of very remote antiquity ; some of these we shall, briefly, describe ; limiting 
ourselves, however, to the monastic remains, as we have, so lately, treated 

?Ol. U. 8 H 
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largely of those of still earlier ages. First in interest and importance is the 
Round Tower, with its usual accompaniments of ruins, at Monasterboice ; 
distant about four miles from Drogheda ; lying in the centre of a small valley, 
a short distance from the main road, seen from which the effect is singularly 
striking. The group of “ sacred glories ” is comprised within the boundary 
of a small churchyard, and consists of the shells of two chapels, two perfect 
stone crosses, of very beautiful and elaborate workmanship, and the Round 
Tower. The tower is one hundred and ten feet high ; yet the height must 
have been considerably greater, for the cap and the upper parts were destroyed 
some years ago by lightning. The chapels are obviously of ages widely remote ; 
the larger is perhaps of the twelfth century, but the smaller supplies evidence 
of being some centuries older. The religious establishment of Monasterboice 
was for a long period ranked among the most celebrated of Ireland ; its 

origin has been traced to St. Buite, or 
Boetius, a disciple of St. Patrick, about 
the close of the fifth century. The 
stone crosses are of exceeding magni* 
ficence; some idea of their elaborate 
carving may be gathered from the 
sketch by Mr. Nicholl; they are 
entirely covered on both sides by 
sculptured images — the subjects of 
some of which are easily ascertained. 
One of them is about twenty feet high 
the other about eighteen. Of a singular 
mark and inscription under the arm of one of them we procured a copy. 
The solitude of this assemblage of picturesque ruins is in fine keeping 
with the associations it cannot fail to arouse; the narrow churchyard is 
crowded with graves ; among which the ** fat weeds ” grow in great luxuri- 
ance ; a single blasted tree speaks of death more emphatically than even the 
broken head-stones ; and the surrounding mountains seem to throw an eternal 
shadow over the solemn and impressive scene 

* It wu in bri^t iniulilnn thnt we eet fSvith ftem Drofbeds to vieit tbeie niint { but, u our guide 
obeerted, tbe heat that ww in the ton wouldn’t give a wanu look to the ould plaoe.” Viewed from 
the road, lu mofuiSceot round tower, m jetcrlouf eroMet, broken eburohee, nod blighted tree, form a pietura 
of utter lonelineee and deeolatioB almoet without paiailel. We were eubdued bjr the oilenee ef the eeene ) 
even the merry bogle of the Belfiwt eoaeh, ae it rattled nleng with iu load of langbing and Jeeting poi- 
ecnieia, eerved only to make na feel the Mlltude the more when we were igain nlone. A thnn-honeo and 
two ar three eottagos are near ; not eo near, bowerer, ai to injure the fdetuceeqne effect. A woman 
aeeoelfd no with a amile and a curtiey, mying the would ** ebow ue'* the ruina. We told her we eonld aea 

them emy well at that mo m ent. Why then the Lord lave you your eyealght,*’ dhe replied good- 
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The Abbey of Mellifont is on the little river Mattock, near the banks of 
the Boyne and on the borders of Meath County. The ruins are not exten- 
sive ; but in architectural beauty they are surpassed by few in Ireland. The 

humouredly, it's a fine thing to have— and eore I thought that najrbe you’d nudentaiid them better if 1 
■topped over the stile with ye— and is it Bome of the holy moss you wont gathered P or are ye only foreigners 
coming to look at the curosity of the place P” We oonfeised to being * only foreignen.' The good woman 
first called our attention to the round tower. ** It has one window, whioh is a great mystery to the quality ; 
indeed I heard two gentlemen argue together what brought the window in it at all, for the lesgth of a 
summer morning, and they grew so angry with each other, that they walked off without taking any notiee of 
the crosses or holy things about. And that tower, as it is, was built every inch by a woman— a holy 
woman she was ; and she liad great trouble when it was nigh finished least the two men that carried the 
stones would tell the poet on her (betray her), and tell how it wu done ; so she watched her opportunity, 
and when Con brought up a load of atone, just as he was putting his fieot on the ladder she gave him a clip, 
and over he went ; and then, my dear, the yeUeek the gave, the wirraathrue she raised, was heard milm 
beyond Drogheda ; and the other man, Fion by name, looks up ; and * What ails ye, my lady P * ho says. 

Ob wirraathrue, ' she says again ; * look at the accident that’s hqipened,’ she says, * to my darlin’ Con,' 
she says, — * and I just on the finish, and no man on the townland able to bring up that hatte of a atone,’ 
she says. *■ I can,' aays the innocent Fion. * Fou / ’ she stye— and toseee the feathers in her fine bead— 

* Is it a shrimp ol a thing like you — a daddy-longlegs — with neither blood, bone, nor beauty P Oh, Con 1 
darlin’, why did ye break yer neck and die P ’ And wiUi that Fion ahouldera the atone like a man o'war— 
and with the scream of an eagle ; and he lays no hand to the ladder, but runs up it like a young yiouni / 
and his head was stooped with the power of the stone so that he eould not aee. And just as he reached the 
top, she laid her little finger against his hair and backwards he went like the other; and then the sereedi 
she gave with joy, cauaed a storm in the oeean for three whole days 1 ‘ Buccess !’ she shouts, and claps her 
hands like thunder, and jumps off the scaffold ; and sure enough there's the mark of her two feet in that 
■lone until this day.” ” And who took down the scaffold P ” we inquired. ** ’Deed, I never heerd,” ehe 
auswered with a laughably serious fece, ** but maybe them that brought those three holy orosees took itawnj 
wiih them." A dry whitish liohen, such as we frequently find upon old stones, thick and emstad, 
nearly covrn one of the old crosses. " Don’t take any of it off, lady dear I ” ezdaimed the woman, **exoept 
for a monument, like, of the place, when yon’d be far from it ; for every bit of it b a eharm— dry and wMte 
as it looks, it's the finest cure tliat ever was for the obin-cough I An aged man came here after come thb 
day month, and 1 saw him looking up at the cross ; and be knelt snd got through with some of hb beads, 
and yet he never raised a hand to pick off a bit, though as ho bad been here before I judged what be wanted 
but he came at last and sat just under the tower. Bo 1 said to him, ’ 1 hope, sir, what you took bome did 
good to the little darling grandchild yon told me about,’ and he shook his head mebncboly, and made no 
answer. * She’s not worse, I hope, sir ? ’ I made bold to say again. * She’s not better,’ be eaye, ‘ but tbo < 
fault is mine, not hers ; 1 am too great a sinner to pluck the moss,’ he says, ‘ I am, and I know it ; for to 
do good it must be gathered by sinless hands,’ he says — ' and them’s hard to find I ’ ’ They are,’ 1 onswen, 

* but 1 have a wee colleen — a little snowy child — snd every hair on her head b like a thread of silver, and 
her eyes have no understanding for sin — the Lord didn’t put anything in her head, but he put a dale in her 
heart; and all the delight she hu is in sharing her potato with the innocent birde, and dancing to the robin’e 
song, and ihondng at the sunbeams. She will look into a bird’s nest without bratheing on the eggs ; she 
will go all day long ifter a butterfly, and yet would'not try to oatch it ; ahe holds the wild heee In her hand 
and they never sting her ; she ehall come and gather the moce for yon, my poor man, for she*s free of all 
knowledge, and so, fkee of all sin, and yonr little grandchild shall be ouied of the chin-congh, pbee God* 
And do you know, ma’am," continued the poor woman, looking quite happy, ” do yen know he wac here only 
thb day week, and the siok one is well, and he brought my wee child a white rabbit ; and yon can see her 
now out in yon field watohing it eat the olover.* ** The woman was, of coarse, eloquent on the subject of the 
cromee, whioh ehe effirmed came from Bome in one night. And she said that ** a woman of great holinsao 
lived * hard by,* and the nsed to bake eakM of breed wlih her own hand in the timee of great tronble and 
femlne ; and whenever the hungry want to her doer, her bend was ontatretched with the eake Uiereon reedy 
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chapel of St. Bernard seems partly imbedded in the rock, the floor being 

considerably lower than the 
outer surface, and consists 
of a crypt or underground 
chapel, and an upper apart- 
ment. The crypt is a chaste 
specimen of the most elabo- 
rate and finished workman- 
ship; the roof is groined, 
the arches springing from 
the clustered dcmi-columns 
on each side ; — the capitals 
are all richly carved, with 
rich designs of foliage. There 
are three windows and two 
arched recesses, the windows 
are also groined and pillared at the angles, the capitals of the pillars represent- 
ing 'grotesque heads, apparently pressed flat by the superincumbent weight. 
The muUions are all destroyed, but some portions of the tracery of the tops 
remain, and a handsome lozenge or nail-headed moulding is continued round 
the interior of each*. 



to give tbem food : and thia rejoiced them all, for no matter how many came, each received a cake. And 
when she died, one talked of one monument, and another of another ; but a lioly n»n told the congregation 
to aaaemble at her * month's mind,' and they did so ; and after first mass he told tliem to go to the ehurcb* 
yard of Ifonasteihoice, and bring him word what they saw new , and sure enough there was her open band 
stamped with the cake on it, to the sight and light of all eyes— and there it is to this day." 

* In this chapel probably were interred the remains of the founder of the abbey, Donough McConroill, 
or O'CarroU, who undertook the work, it is said, at the solicitation of St. Malaehy. It was the fint Cistercian 
abbt 7 erected in Iieland. It is recorded that, at its conseemtion, a.d. 1167, a remarkable Synod was held 
here, wfilcb was attended by the primate Gelasius, Christian bishop of Lismore and apostolic legate, serenteen 
other bishops, and numerous clergymen of inferior ranks. There were present also Murchertaeh, or 
Murtogh O’Loghlin, king of Ireland ; O’Eoebadha, prince of Ulidia ; Tirman O'Ruarc, prinee of Breiffisy ; 
and O'Kerhhaill, or O’CarroU, prince of Eigall, or Oriel. On this occasion the King (Murtogh O'Loghlin) 
gave as an offeriqg for his soul to God, and the monks of Mellifont, 140 oxen or oows, 60 ounces of gold, 
and a townland, called Finnavair-n»>ningen, near Drogheda. O’Kerbhslll gave also 60 onnoes of gold, and 
as many more were presented by the wife of O'Ruarc. She Ukewise gars a golden chalice for the bigli altar, 
and sacred vestmenU, &c., for each of the nine otheraltars that wen in the charoh. This was the unfertonate 
Dervoigoil, whose abduction by Dermod Hic Morrogh, king of Leinster, led to the introduction into Inland 
of the English with Strongbow. Her donations to the abbey of Mellifont appear to have been intendedas an 
exidalion of her crime ; and hither she ntired towards the end of her life. Some dungeons, ** horribly dark 
and dismal,” an pointed out as the plaoe in whioh she closed her eventAil career ” |n jportifieatlon and 
rqwntniioe.” The donfeoiis an two in number, having one small spertnrs In eadilhv the admlaiion of 
U^t, nnd mall roeesses in the walls, apparently for holding the bread and water of aflUetioni doled out to 
the nnhappy inmates. 
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An object of equal interest is the remain of an octagonal building ; con- 
jectured to have been the baptistery, on the top of which, according to 
Archdall, was a reservoir 
for water, conveyed by 
pipes to the several offices 
of the abbey. The door- 
ways are arched and pil- 
lared, the arches are semi- 
circular or Saxon, and 
together with the pillars 
are models of exquisite 
workmanship; if the pro- 
ductions of a native artist, 
they are highly valuable 
as specimens of the state 
of the fine arts in Ireland prior to the English invasion. The ornamental 
parts are composed of a red granite, and were formerly painted and partly 
gilt. The ruins are situated in a secluded little valley, and axe highly 
picturesque ; their present lonely and desolate character singularly con- 
trasts with the tokens of ancient grandeur everywhere apparent*. 

Before we visit Drogheda and the Boyne water — subjects that will demand 
no inconsiderable space — we must intreat the reader ** to step across the 
county,” from the extreme south to the far ’’north, and, passing through 
the poor town of Louth, and the neat, clean, and apparently prosperous town 
of Dundalk f, examine awhile the beautiful seaport of Carlingford, with its 



* The former wealth of Mollifont and the immenie number of its monka, are implied by a tradition 
that “ going on one occaaion in procetaion to Drogheda, the abbot, wlio was at their head, perceiring, on 
entering into the town, that he had forgotten hie miaaal on the high aitar, gare the word to the next, and ao 
paaainglt fhim one to ihe other, the laat man in the prooeaaion brought it with him” : it ia eertain that at the 
Diaaolution it contained one hundred and forty monka, beaide lay brothera and aervitora. It wu then 
granted to Sir Edward Moore, anceator to the Marqneu of Drogheda, and under him and hia deaeendanta 
underwent many alterationa and yiciaaitudea. Among other omamenta, were the atatuea of the twelve 
apoatlea in atone, and ** Sir Edward, or one of hia immediate auecenora, conceiving they were aa effleaeioua 
in a temporal as in a tpiritual capacity, clothed them in scarlet, clapped muakeia on tlicir ahouldera, and 
tianafoiming them into British gienadiera, placed them to do duty in his hall { they occupied this atatibn for 
some time, but are now gone to the moles and the bats.'* A fine Gothic doorway, said to have been 
composed of blue marble richly ornamented and gilt, ia reported to have been ” staked at a game of piquet" 
by one of its proprietors, and lost. 

t Dundaik ia fhmous in history as the jdaoe in which Edwaid Bruce was “ solemnly crowned ” king of 
Ireland, in 1315 ; and where, for a short pariod, he m^tained the pageantry of a court. On the 28Ui of 
May of that year, a battle took place ia the immediate neighbourhood between bis forces and those of 
England, under the command of Sir John de Birmingham, in which Bruce wu slain by aa English kmght 
named Maupas, whose body wu afterwarda found stretched over that of his antagoniat. Lodge, in hfo 
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fine castellated and monastic remains. A just idea of their number and 
splendour is conveyed by the engraving from Mr. Gastineau’s drawing. We 
append, however, another view of “ the castle ” from the pencil of Mr. 
Nicholl. As with so many of the “ stone houses ” of Ireland, the build- 



ing of this structure is attributed to King John, whose name it con- 
tinues to bear. The town was situated on the fiontier of “the Pale;” it 
became of importance, therefore, soon after the Anglo-Norman invasion, 
and fortifications as well as religious establishments rapidly sprung up 
within its precincts. On the southern side are the ruins of a Dominican 
Monastery. This still extensive and picturesque ruin exhibits, in the long 
aisle and central belfry, traces of the pointed architecture of the fourteenth 

** Peenge of Ireland ** deeenbee the death of ^oe ai having oecairad under cireunetancee leM heroiri 
although more romantic. According to hie account, ** Roger dc Maupia, a buigem of Dundalk, dlifuiaed 
himMir in a fool’s dress, aud in that character entering their camp, killed Drucc by striking out hit brains 
with a plummet of lead *' 

Dundalk wsa, from a very early period, ** a walled town ; ” it was strongly fortiflod and garrisenod for 
James IL in 1680 , in the autumn of that year, Seboroberg formed his ramp about a mile to the north of 
tbo town, and remained for above two months idle and inactive in the neighbourhood—iA etooiUDStaDOO 
«Ueh veiy nearly mined the cause of William the Hiird, for the English army suffeiad gre a tly | aeeaidiag 
to Story, the historian of the period, ** tbo sofierers became at length insensible to the emotions of sympathy, 
Mlag tfio dead bodies of thoir eomtades as seau oa the cold siwampy ground, and murmuring when they 
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century. About midway between it and King John’s Castle are the ruins of 
a square buildingi with windows of an ecclesiastical character, curiously 
ornamented with carvings of animals, human heads, and sundry fancy wreath* 
ings. Near this on an adjoining eminence is a church of ancient foundation. 

The Bay of Carlingford and the adjacent scenery are of exceeding beauty ; 
both its north and south borders are lined with villas, and small white villages 
— the resorts of bathers ; trees grow in great luxuriance and abundance ; it is 
surrounded by magnificent mountains, and a few small green islands, nearly 
at the entrance, give interest and variety to the scene. 

One of the most picturesque and remarkable of the ruined castles of 
Louth is Castle Boche ; which even now varies little from the account given 
of it, long ago, in the ** Antiquities ” of Grose. It stands on the summit of a 
rocky hill, and was formeily one of the frontier castles of the English Pale ; 
the area within the rampart walls bears the form of a triangle, but more 
inclined to a semicircle, following the uneven form of the hill, taking advan* 
tage of the rock on which it stands ; the great chord, which is the longest 
side and front, is about eighty yards, and the reverse is about forty. At the 
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Verdun, of an ancient English family of large possessions, and from her was 
called Bose Castle, corrupted into Boche Castle ; in the year 1649 it held 
out for King Charles, and was demolished by Oliver Cromwell. 

We must request the reader to return with us to Drogheda — a town very 
rich in historical associations, and memorable as the scene of a massacre hardly 
equalled for atrocity in the records of human-kind. 

At present the character of Drogheda is that of a " compact *’ town ; the 
suburbs indeed are sufficiently wretched, but the leading streets present an 
appearance of bustle and business ; the quays look as if they were trodden by 
the foot of commerce ; and the exhibition of a coarser kind of linen, on stalls, 
in various places, gives tokens of an approach towards the “ manufacturing 
north.” The sea is close at hand, and vessels of burthen may discharge their 
cargoes at the Bridge — a bridge which divides the town, part of which is in 
the County of Meath. Few towns are more advantageously circumstanced for 
trade with England ; it lies nearly opposite to Liverpool, is the great outlet 
for the produce of the rich counties adjacent ; the river Boyne runs through 
it to the ocean, and a navigable canal facilitates intercourse with several 
districts of Meath : these advantages will be considerably enhanced when the 
railway, now in progress, is completed to Dublin — so that a journey to the 
capital, from which it is distant no more than twenty-two miles, will be made 
in less than an hour. 

At a very early period Drogheda was a fortified town ; and in the four- 
teenth century it had attained to considerable commercial importance. But 
until the year 1641 — the year of the famous rebellion,” — its annals contain 
no records of stirring events. Then, however, while in the occupation of 
the royal army, under the command of a gallant officer. Sir Henry Tichbome, 
it became distinguished for a successful defence against the Irish forces, under 
the command of Sir Phelim O'Neil. A narrative of the siege, written by 
Nicholas Bernard, dean of Ardagh, was subsequently published ; it is, of 
course, an ex-parte statement, but the defence was certainly conducted with 
much skill and bravery. 

A far more fearful and disastrous visitation, however, awaited Drogheda in 
1649 ; when Oliver Cromwell commenced, by his assault upon that town, a ruth- 
less and bloody career in Ireland, the remembrance of which is still freshly 
preserved in the expressive execration so common in the mouths of the Irish 
peasantry — ** The curs€ of Cromwell be upon you 1’* 

Cromwell landed in Dublin, early in August, with an army consisting of 
« $900 foot, 4000 horse, £90,000 in money, a formidable train of artilleij, 
andall other necessaries of war.” At the head of all his forces, he at once 
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ceeded to Tredagh — the ancient name of Drogheda — then garrisoned by IS500 
foot and 800 horse, under the command of Sir Arthur Aston, the governor, 
“ a brave and experienced officer.” 

** A resolution being talcen to besiege that place,” writes Ludlow, “ our 
army sate down before it, and the Lieutenant-General caused a battery to be 
erected, by which he made a breach in the wall.” The spot from which he 
first assaulted the town is still known by the name of “ Ciomwell Fort,” and 
IS introduced into the accompanying print. 



It stands on the summit of a hill, that completely commands the town ; 
but the fortifications, which now crown it, are of comparatively recent erection. 
“ The gariison weie not dismayed,” they expected succour firom Ormond; and, 
according to Mark Noble, ** seemed to be unanimous in their resolution rather 
than deliver np the town to expire with it — which,” he coolly adds, “ they 
did, not long after.” 

Twice they icpulsed the enemy ; but a third assault, led by the Lieutenant- 
General in person, was successful. “ Our men,” says Ludlow, “ entered pell- 
mell with the enemy;” but Aston’s men,” — we quote from Noble, more 
generous to an adversary , — ** did not fall unrevenged ; for they fought bravely, 
and desperately disputed every comer of the streets, making the conquerors 
win what they had by inches indeed, Cromwell himself, in his despatch te 
the Parliament, admits that the enemy disputed it very stiffly with us.” 
Leland asserts, and he is borne out in the assertion by various safe authorities, 
that ''quarter had been promised to all who should lay down their arms but 
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the moment the town was completely reduced^ Cromwell issued his ** infernal 
order '* for a general and indiscriminate massacre. He himself best tells the 
horrid story of his butchery, in a letter to the Speaker Lenthall, dated 
September 17th : — “ The governor. Sir Arthur Aston and divers consider- 
able officers, being there, our men getting at them were ordered by me to put 
them all to the sword, and indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arms in the town, and I think that night they 
put to the sword about two thousand men ; divers of the officers and men 
being ded over the bridge into the other part of the town, where about one 
hundred of them possessed Saint Peter’s church steeple, some the west gate, 
and others a round tower, next the gate, called Saint Sunday’s ; these being 
summoned to yield to mercy, refused, whereupon I ordered the steeple of 
Saint Peter’s to be fired, when one of them was heard to say, ir the midst of 
the flames, * God damn me ! God confound me ! I bum ! I burn If The next 
day the other towers were summoned, in one of which was about six or seven 
score, but they refused to yield themselves, and we knowing that hunger must 
compel them, set only a good guard to secure them from running away, until 
their stomachs were come down ; from one of the said towers, notwithstand- 
ing their condition, tliey killed and wounded some of our men ; when they 
submitted themselves, their officers were knocked on the head, and every 
tenth man of the soldiers killed, and the rest shipped for the Barbadoes.” 

The butcher thus blasphemously sums up the history of his atrocity : — ** And 
now give me leave to say how it came to pass, this great work is wrought ; it 
was set upon some of our hearts that a great thing should be done, not by 
power or might, but by the Spirit of God ; and is it not so, clearly, that which 
caused your men to storm the breach so courageously, it was the Spirit of 
God, who gave your men courage, and took it away again, and gave the enemy 
courage, and took it away again, and gave your men courage again, and 
therewith this great success, and therefore it is good that God alone have all 
the glory.” A few days afterwards, in another letter to the Speaker, alluding 
to the wholesale massacre, he thus writes : — ** I pray God, as these mercies 
flow in upon you, he will give you a heart to improve them to His glory 

* Ladlow itatM that whan die giUut goTernor, Sir Artbur Aston, wu slain, *'egreat dispute there ww 
aaoof dwBoldlen for his ardSdal leg, which was reported to be of gold ; but It proeed to be of wood.*' 

t Tbeateepb of Bt. Peter's ebnieh was cem pe sed wood, though the bodp of the bunding was of stone. 
The Most wiwntahle of the in h a M is n ts shelterod tbemsdm within the bodj of the sbureh. Oromwall, sftei 
aonMdeUbontfeii,nsol«ud upon blowing up the building. For this purpose he laid a quantitp of powder in an 
aM MhteiMBOouo p sBSbfs wUeh was open, and went under the eburch ; but ehanglng his rsaolntloa, he sot Are 
to Bto stable, and aa the pooflo rwhod out toaTold the flames, they were slaughtered. Maih Noble relates 

that one man leapt frsn the tower, and icedoed no further hurt than hr the brsaUng of his leg, wbUh the soldiers 

perealfing, Uuk him up and gave him quarter. 
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{done, because He alone is the author of them, and of all the goodness, patience, 
and long-suffering, extended towards fou.” From the same unquestionable 
authority — Cromwell himself—we leam that the murders were as cold- 
blooded as they were extensive ; and continued long after the excitement of 
the contest had subsided. The hideous execution of the savage order for in- 
discriminate slaughter was continued " during five days, with every circum- 
stance of horror ; ** it was stayed at length — according to tradition, for history 
has no record of the fact — ^in consequence of a touching incident arousing 
the lingering spark of humanity in the iron heart of Cromwell; walking 
through the streets, he noticed, stretched along the path, the dead body of 
a newly-made mother, from whose breast the miserable infant was vainly 
endeavouring to draw sustenance. A single touch alone is necessary to 
complete this picture of horrors : the Parliament, on the receipt of the letters of 
General Cromwell describing the maoMere — ordered a day to be set apart as 
a day of solemn thanksgiving ** for the mercy vouchsafed,” throughout the 
whole of the kingdom — and the first day of November was ''set apart 
accordingly.” 

The storming of Drogheda was but the first act of a terrible tragedy ; 
every step which Cromwell took through Ireland was marked with blood ; 
and his frightful example was too closely imitated by his generals *. 

* Ludlow, in hit ** Hemoin/' does not heiitnte to claim hia full ihare of iniquity. ** I went,” beitji, “ to 

visit tbr garriaoD of Dundalk, and being upon my return, 1 found a party of the enemy retired within t hollow 
rock, which waa diacovered by one of oura, who aaw five or aiz of them atanding before a narrow peeeige at 
the mouth of the oave. The rock waa ao thick, that we thought it impoaoible to dig it down upon then, 
and therefore reaolved to try to reduce them by amoak. After aome of our men had apent moat part of the 
day in endeavouring to amother thoae within by fire placed at the mouth of the eave, they withdrew the fire, 
and the neit morning auppoaing the Iriah to be made incapable of reaiatanee by the amoke, aome of them with 
a candle before them crawled into the rook. One of the enemy who lay in the middle of the entrance fired 
hia piatol, and ahot the flrat of our men into the head, by wboae loaa we found that the amoak bad not taken 
the deaigned efl^t. But aeeing no other way to reduce them, I oauaed the trial to be repeated, and upon 
examination found that tliough a great amoak went into the cavity of the rock, yet it came out again at ether 
crevioea ; upon which 1 ordered thoae placet to be cloaely atopped, nd another amother made. About an 
hour and a half after thia, one of them wu beard to groan very itrongly, and aftarwarda more weakly, 
whereby we proaumed that the work waa done ; yet the fire wai eontinued till ahont midnight, and then 
taken away, that the place might be cool enough for oura to enter the next momiitg. At wbidi time tome 
went in armed with book, breut, and head piece, to prevent auoh another eeddent Ml eat at their flnt 
attempt ; but they had not gone above aiz yarda befora found man that had been heard to groan, 
who wu the came that had killed one of our men with hia piatol, and whe reulving not to fidt hia poat, had 
been, upon atiqipiiig the holm of the rook, ohoaked by the emaek. Ow aaMlam pot a rope ebont hk neck, 
and drew him out. The peauge being oleaied, they entued, end having put about fifteen to the aword, 
brought four or five out alive, with prieet’a robea, e crucifix, ohalioe,' and other furniture of that kind. Thoae 
within preaerved themMlvua by lay^g their heeda oleae to a water that na through the rook. We found 
two veoma in the place, one of wUdk wui laige tneugh to turn a pike; and having filled the mouth of |t 
with large atonea, we quitted it.** 
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Of tiie old walls and fortifications of Drogheda, there are still some interest- 


ing remains ; the most 
perfect is the Gate of 
St. Lawrence. Ancient 
monastic relics are also of 
very frequent occurrence 
within the early boundary 
of the town. Among the 
more remarkable is the 
ruin of St. Mary’s Church 
— “ founded by the citizens 
of Drogheda under Ed- 
ward I. ; it was originally 
a convent of Carmelites, 
and called Saint Mary’s 
of Mount Carmel ; a name 
very expressive of its 



situation, being erected 


on the most elevated part of the southern division of the town, and occupying 



the south-east angle of 
the town wall.” 

But Drogheda fills a 
far less dismal page in 
Irish history ; the name 
is associated with a 
triumph stained by no 
after atrocities ; within 
sight of towers, blackened 
by the ruthless soldiery 
of Cromwell, a victory 
was gained, pregnant 
with more beneficial re- 
sults to Great Britain 
than all her conquests 
before or since achieved : 
— The Battle of the 
Boyne must be regarded 


•a the key-stone of the Temple of civil and religious liberty in these Kingdoms. 
The conduct of Schombeig in Ireland was a striking proof of imbecility; he 
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iras upwards of fourscore years old when — ^having first received the honours 
of a dukedom and the garter, and the more substantial gift of £100,000 in 
money, as retaining fees for “ services to be performed” — he was sent with 
sufficient forces, as commander* in^chief, to Ireland. Occasionally, indeed, he 
exhibited evidence that his natural energy was not quite extinguished ; but the 
system of useless and needless procrastination, upon which he acted, had very 
nearly destroyed the army of William — a system for which it was his wont 
to apologise, or rather to account, by a solemnly ludicrous reference to “ les 
regies de la guerre,” which he considered absolutely necessary to direct the 
actions of a soldier under all circumstances. 

Famine and pestilence thinned his ranks ; and but for the timely arrival of 
the king, the cause would have been, for a time, inevitably lost : indeed, it could 
not have been retrieved, but that James seemed as much incapacitated by 
indecision and pusillanimity, as his opponent, Schomberg, was by age. 

The army of William consisted of troops levied from various nations. 
£ui ope was, at the period, divided into a Catholic and Protestant interest ; 
at the head of the former was the King of France, the leader of the latter was 
the Prince of Orange ; his forces were consequently recruited from the ranks 
of nearly every European state ; animated, indeed, by one sentiment as 
to religion, but divided by the various jealousies of country, language, and 
habits : ” discoidant materials, the management of which required consum- 
mate skill, prudence, temper, and courage — qualities for which the “ Pro- 
testant Defender” was pre-eminent. 

Upon the issue of a battle, to be fought in Ireland, depended then, not 
alone the sovereignty of Great Britain, and the lives and fortunes of a large 
proportion of its people : it was to determine whether Protestantism or Roman 
XCatholicism was to be the dominant religion in Europe ; or rather — for, in 
fil^h, no less mighty was the stake — whether the former was to contmue 
trivrahant, or be entirely erased from existence in the old world ; and the 
latter tMtored to its ancient power over civilisation, to resume its influence 
over theuivil and religious liberties of mankind. 

There is no necessity for describing the awful position in which the 
Protestants of Ireland had been placed, while James II. held his brief 
rule in that country: the cruelties exercised against them, the injuries 
they endured; the temporary deprivation of their properties and per- 
sonal freedom ; with the imminent peril in which tlieir lives were placed— 
arose more from the hatred of his counsellors than his own bigotry ; but it 
was made sufficiently certain that oppression and persecution were designed 
to destroy all that the Reformation had effected in Ireland ; and the terrible 
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drama had actuall 7 commenced when, under Providence, William III. 
“ came to the rescue landing at Carrickfergus on the 14th of June, 1690. 

France has, at all times, acted as a treacherous and a ruinous ally to Ire- 
land ; the French have studiously pushed on the Irish to danger, and given 
them just sufficient aid for evil — but none for benefit ; invariably leading them 
into “ a gap,” from which even honourable escape was impossible, and then 
leaving them to “ shift for themselves ;** evermore making — ^like “ horses hot 
at hand;” — 

" Gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 

But when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial.” 

Louis had indeed made gallant show” of timely and efficient succour, but when 
the momentof contest arrived his help amounted to very little; while the English 
army was augmented by troops from various nations — Danish, Brandcnburgers, 
Dutch, and above all, the gallant Huguenots of France, who had wrongs to 
avenge, rights to protect, and the holiest of all causes to stimulate their 
energies ; — to this small but veteran and united body of men the after victory 
was mainly owing, when they rushed to action, excited by the pithy address 
of old Schomberg, as he pointed out to them their countrymen in the ranks 
of James, — Voilh vos pers^cuteurs ! ” 

James, moreover, took the head of his army without confidence in their 
zeal ; he had previously succeeded in disgusting its officers by bestowing all 
preferments upon Frenchmen, to the utter discontent and indignation ” of 
his Irish allies ; in fact, there is abundant evidence to prove that while the 
monarch distrusted and disliked them, they hated and despised him. When 
before the walls of Londonderry, he had insulted them, and damped their 
ardour, by asserting that '* if his army had been English they would have 
brought him the town stone by stone ; ” and it is asserted that, at the Boyne, 
when the dragoons of Hamilton were hewing down the cavalry of William, 
over whom they were gaining some advantage, James, regardless of the 
brave fellows who were fighting for him, and caring only for those by whom 
heliad been rejected, repeatedly exclaimed, ** Oh 1 spare my English subjects.” 

William, immediately on his arrival in Ireland — ^where, as he said, ** he 
came not to let the grass grow beneath his feet ” — changed altogether that 
Fabian policy under the evil effects of which the troops of Schomberg were 
rapidly perishing ; and \he war commenced in earnest* The Boyne lay in 

* wminn |»V« fauliot indictUoai of hU MrioaraeM of pnipow, wbieh •tronglr eootntled with the 
idSmUm of Me rival. Ho alaoK llv«d oo honoboik dnriaf tho pMiod b o WoB Me arrival ead tbo 
batde for the crawa; wbea qoeetloBsd m to irioo for hii owa Uble, he eemBsaded that the aseeMltiei 
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his course to Dublin ; Drogheda was in possession of the Irish, and the river 
must, of necessity, be crossed. Here, then, James stood to dispute the farther 
progress of his rival ; and here William resolved to hazard a battle, upon which 
depended the fate of Great Britain, and, indeed, the after destinies of the world.* 
The Boyne is a very beautiful and picturesque river ; it winds through 
the fertile valleys 
of Meath, and from 
Its richly-wooded 
banks the hills rise 
giadually , there 
aic no lofty moun- 
tains in the imme- 
diate neighbour- 
hood The depth, 
in nearly all parts, 

IS considerable, 
and the current, 
consequently, not 
rapid; its width, 

near the Held of battle, varies little, and is seldom leas than fifty or sixty 
yards. James had the choice of ground, and it was judiciously selected. On 
the south side of the river, in the county of Meath, his army was posted with 
considciable skill ; on the right was Drogheda ; in front were the fords of the 
Boyne, deep and dangerous, and difficult to pass at all times ; the banks were 
rugged, lined by a morass, defended by some breast- works, with " huts and 
hedges convenient for infantry ; *' and behind them was an acclivity stretching 
along the whole of ** the field.” James fixed his own tent upon the summit 
of a hill close to the little church of Donore f, now a ruin ; it commanded an 

of hii aoldien ihould be flnt ctred for, pueioMtely ezolumiDg ** Let them not want— I ahall dnnk water,” 
Animated by eueb an example of eourege and endunng fortitude, Tictory waa almost aeoured. 

* It la not too mneh to lay ao , for if the Inah had obtained the victory, the whole of the south, east and 
west of Iieland would have been in the pAaeaeion of James , and, although William would have been aafe in 
the north, Louis, who waited only for a sample of what the Inah designed to do for their Cathdlie king, 
would have converted Ireland, in reality, into the seat of European war, — pounng troops into its ha^un, 
and amply supplying wma and money to the party of his ally. Beutland wu tll-seoured to William, and m 
England, his opponent liad still many powerful adhttents Hu hereditary Dutch dominions were threatened. 
And— the great evil of all— it would have been impossible for William to have, in person, oondooted the 
farther pmgiess of the oontost on Irish ground. All things eonsidered, it is not easy to exaggerate the 
importanoe of tho-vletory at the Boyne to Orest Britain, to Europe, and to elriliaation. 

t DonoMulnthe county of Meath t a few tnlmvable cabins atOl dignify the pleeetHth the title of vUlage. 
The ohumh stauds on the summit of an elevated hlUof limostano, due west of Drogheda, and about a mile south 
of the psis of the Boyne. It is a eemplete rufo, the oafet gaMd eiid being the only portion ofit now itandli^. 
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extensive view of the adjacent country, and the opposite or south side of the 

river — the whole 
range, indeed, irom 
Drogheda to Old- 
bridge village — 
and looked directly 
down upon the val- 
ley in which the 
battle was to be 
fought, and the 
fords of the Boyne, 
where there could 
have been no doubt 
the troops of Wil- 
liam would attempt a passage. From this spot, James beheld his prospering 
rival mingling in the thick of the mfil^e, giving and taking blows ; watched every 
turn of fortune, as it veered towards, or against, him ; saw his enemies pushing 
their way in triumph, and his brave allies falling before the swords of foreign- 
ers — a safe and inglorious spectator of a battle upon the issue of which his 
throne depended. The preceding night he had spent at Cam town Castle, 
from whence he had 
marched, not as the 
leader, but as the 
overseer, of the 
Irish army • ; hav- 
ing, previously, 
given unequivocal 
indications of his 
prospects, his hopes, 
and his designs, 
by despatching a 
commissioner to 
Waterford • ** to pre- 
pare a ship for conveying him to France — in case of any misfortune.** 

• ^kla cMile to on Iho 10111011 of ■ rtoii^ groand, in the townlud of Cnro, about two oOoo mil 

• half duo north of Drogheda, on the road from tliat plara to Clof^er. The eiov from it to Te^r eonioanding, 
tbe ground rtolqg gradnallj from the Bojme ; alinwing the opeoUtor not only a |Hroepeet of the S. E. 
portion of the coonty of Louth, hot aloo that of a great part of the northern portion of theeounty of Heath. 
To the louth the view to Icoa oatontovc, u the country itoea gradnally for the dtotanee of about a mile. 
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Winiam had been early astir; the night previous he had passed at the 
old house of Ardagh * ; from hence he had ridden to ascertain, as nearly as he 
might, the posi- 
tion and numeri- 
cal strength of 
his enemy f, and 
here he no doubt 
uttered that fa- 
mous sentence — 

“It was a coun- 
try worth fight- 
ing for ; the 
rich plains of 
Meath were with- 
in ken ; the clear 
river ran through 
a fair pasture- 

land ; the very summits of the hills were clad in veidure ; and the broad sea 
was — at no great distance — in sight. Between this remarkable spot and 
the ford he was to cross, the field is yet pointed out where the mighty 
interests of mankind were very nearly determined by the King’s death. 
Surrounded by his staff, he rode slowly along the river, and had settled 
upon the spot at which his army should pass. Standing within musket-shot 
of the village of Old-Biidge, he was recognised by the leaders of the Irish— ^ 
Sarsfield, Berwick, Tyrconnel, and Lauzun, from the opposite bank of the river. 
Quietly and very secretly, for it was unnoticed by the King’s attendants, two 
field-pieces were planted behind a hedge ; and the moment he had remounted 
his horse to retire, two shots were fired — one of them killed an attendant at 
ills side, and the other, “ grazing on the bank, did, in its rise, slant on the 
King’s right shoulder, took away a piece of his coat, ruffling the skm sad 
flesh.” The confusion that followed among the group which surrounded his 



* Thit Loiue M iituated on the nde of a ndge of limeatone whiob rune northward of the domain of 
Townley Hall, and ii about two mileaand a half from the acene of the battle at '* Oldbndge town.'* Tho 'view 
given u taken (Vena the orahard attached to tho faooae. 

f William ^ipeara to have been ill informed aa to the numbei of the Inah foreea , a anbjeet on wbidi, 
howevei, he manlfeated Interne anmety. A deaerter from the Iriab camp ao magnified them aa to have 

** greatly diaconoerted '* the Idng , at thia juncture, Cos, the aeeretary of Lord Southwell, and afterwarda 
Load Chaueellor Ireland, relieved the anulety of hia matter and laid the foundation of hia own fortune. 
He led the deaerter through the Bngluh oemp^and then dcaired to know hie eatimate of ita atresgth. 
The man confidently affirmed them to be more thoa double their real number.** Whonoa, adda the 
hiatonan Harria , " hia majeaty perceived he vraa a eoueihod illfneaaer.'* 
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majesty, conveyed to the Irish camp an impression that he was slain ; the 
triumphant cheers of his enemies were distinctly heard by William, as he 
rode calmly off, coolly observing that “ there was no necessity the bullet 
should have come nearer.” His slight wound was instantly dressed, and so 
little concern did he give to it, that during the remainder of the day he con- 
tinued on horseback, and “ dined in a field.” News that the Prince of Orange 
had been killed was, however, rapidly carried to Dublin ; thence it was speedily 
conveyed to Paris, where Louis received it with ecstacy ; the guns of the 
Bastile were fired in triumph, and the city was illuminated. Before the lights 
had burned down in their sockets, however, other news was wafted to the 
French court— that James the Second was a fugitive, on his way to claim a 
dishonoured grave in a foreign soil. 

Both monarchs held councils of war on the eve of the encounter. From 
the tent of William the order of battle was despatched to the tent of Schom- 
berg ; his advice had been slighted, and he received it angrily, observing, 
It is the first command that was ever tent me.” William directed that the 
river should be passed in three different places : by his right wing, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General Douglas and Count Schomberg (son of the 
veteran), on the west, at a ford near the bridge of Slane ; by the centre, 
commanded by Duke Schomberg, in front of the Irish camp ; and by the left 
wing at a ford between the army and Drogheda — this wing being led by the 
King in person. William having ridden through his camp, accompanied by 
attendants bearing torch-lights, ascertained that all was “ ready,” directed the 
men to wear green branches in their caps and helmets, to distinguish them 
from their enemies, who wore “ pieces of white paper in theirs,” and giving 
the word for the day — Westminster” — retired to rest ** impatient for the 
morrow.” James, on the other hand, manifested to the last his characteristic 
indecision. Hamilton having advised the sen din g of eight regiments to pro- 
tect the Bridge of Slane, where there was little doubt the right wing of 
the enemy would attempt a passage, the infatuated monarch said he would 
order thither fif^ dragoons ; at which the astonished general bowed and 
said nothing. As if to give additional assurance to the Irish that vic- 
tory was out of the question, it was resolved tUkt the army was not to be 
committed to a decisive engagement, but to ** retreat during the battle ; ** and 
the retreat was to have been led by the French, who were to take care” of 
the person of the miserable monarch ; and who were consequcmtly, aldiough 
they composed the best disciplined of his forces, kept from the brunt of the 
'^ght, in which, indeed, they scarcely took any part, leaving the post of honour, 
and the work of glory— each as it was— Co the msh. 

Before we proceed to describe the battle of the Bo3me, we direct the attention 
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of the reader to the appended plan^ copied from the old map of Captain Bichard- 
son, “ an eye-witness/* to whose account of the contest we shall presently 
have to refer the descriptive notes are also borrowed from the same source. 



A. Hera King William pamed the Boym at the head of L. Dvka Sobombeig, Dootor Walker, and Oolonol OUli- 

four tmope of Iniakillen hoiae, one regiment of Oanlah mote were killed bore by a aqaadion of Parker^ bona, 
horw, and one regiment of BnglliiU foot M. The Blue Putoh fought another body of Irlah Ibot 

B. A regiment of Irlih Dragoona poeted on high ground here, and repnleed them. 

near the rlTer, who fired at the King when in the river. M. A body of Irlah bone ware repnlaed hma by Oolanal 

C. A regiment of Irlah hone, In a fkllow field, defeated St John'* regiment of foot 

and pureued by the eeid four troops of Iniakillen horse. O. The Blue Dutch Onarde, togefirar wMh CeUlmetani 
O. A body of Mah hone, who npuleed the aeld fonr and St. John'a reglmenta of foot, fimght a large body of 
troops, and pnrened them up to the Danish regiment at B. Frenohand Irlah foot and beat them, upon whlflhfhelrldi 

E. A regiment of Danish herae, who gave way, upon army abandoned their oamp end hsfiefa, eod retreated 
which King WUllam was obliged to retnat a littla. towardeDnleek In great haata. 

F. A regiment of Bogllah foot, who mede good their F. Here General Hamilton, with a laiga hedy of bom. 
gnund, and repnleed the Irlah hone, upen whloh King etteeked end routed eight truope of the laidtlltai hone. 
WUllam rallied the Dane# and Inlaklllenen, and cut to and porsnad them with aome alaufhter. 

pieoaa the eaM Irish hone and dragoona. G. Xing WlUlam put a stop to the paraolt hen. teak 

0. The Ford where the Blue Dntoh Outtde pomed the Generel HamUton pidaanar,aBd emt thte party to pteote 
river. SOhamberf also paaaed tha river here, after the B. The BngUdi Btetaiy. 

Blue Dnloh had oleand the way. 8. Tha Irish Battery. 

H. The village of Old Bridge. ^ T. Tha plaee whan eight troopaaflattklll«heiBa and 

1. A elated hooaa full of Irish mldlan. anma moN faroea pamad the Boyne. 

K. Hon the Blue Dntoh Guardi attnoked a body of U. Hve King Jemeeitood durtef the aettob 
Irlah foot, and loutod tham. 
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Tuesday, the Ist day of July, was ushered in by a calm bright morning ; 
soon after daybreak, the right wing of William’s army, consisting of 10,000 
horse and foot, commanded by General Douglas and Count Schomberg, 
marched towards Slane, and crossed at a ford between that place and the 
camp. After a sharp but brief conflict, the Irish fled towards Duleek, and 
were pursued by the troopers of Count Schomberg with great slaughter. The 
centre, “ when it was supposed the right wing had made good their passage,” 
entered the river opposite to Old-Bridge. The Dutch guards led ; the stream 
rose as the men crowded in; and they were compelled to preserve their 
muskets from wet, by holding them over their heads ; for the water reached 
even to the shoulders of the grenadiers. William himself at the head of the 
left wing soon afterwards forded the river between the camp and Drogheda*. 

* A nioBt coneiM and circumatantiul account of Uie Battle of tlic Boyiio woe written bjr " Captain John 
Richardion,” an “ rye-witucsa of the acene.” It wnh printed on n aingle aheet, headed by a plan oi the 
ground on which it waa fought, and the diapoaition of the rival forcoa. We met witli a copy of it in ihe north 
of Ireland , but the numlier puhliaheil at the period waa, no doubt, very liinited, if indeed it were publiabed 
at all ; foi it appeara to have been produced merely for the ** Boyne Club,'’ to which it le dedicated , and, 
we believe, it la almoat unknown to the hiatoriana. The plan, and the key to it, we have introduced ; 
and wr add to thia note the whole of bia account, except a few preliminary paaaagea, in which he briefly 
detaila thevpentiona of the English army previously to the let of July. Hia atatement la thus prefaced : — 

** Id all the accounts (no fewer than eight or nine) publuhcd of the Battle of tlie Bo}nc, the narraiion is 
not only in too general terms, but also defective, and in several instances repugnant to matter of fact. The 
order of time iii the begiuniug and progress of the action is not observed , the manner in which it was fought 
not specified. That glorious part which King William himK-lf acted, not paitirulaily related. The full of 
Bebuinberg, Walker, mud Calliinotc misrepresented. The valour of the Dutch and French Protestants, who 
had the greatest siiare in the transaction, and bore the mam brunt of the battle in the centre at Old Bndgo, 
not eet forth with such marks of honour and distinrtion is they highly deserved. Even the remaikablu 
bravery and rounige of that regiment of English foot, who (after the Danes had fled) stood firm and made 
good their ground, and by repulsing a large body of Irish horse and dragoons, and putting a stop to their pur- 
suit after tlie king, gave the decisive blow, and secured the victory, hardly mentioned at all. Wherefore, 
tliat an event of so great importance to this kingdom might bo transmitted to postonty in a true and clear 
light, and justice done to the memory of the chief actors and greatest suSbrers in it, I have published this 
draught and true narrative of the battle, which at it is more perticular than any extant yet, m I praume it 
will not be unacceptable to all those who have the cause of liberty and truth at heart. 

About an hour before the main battle came on, the English artillery was removed to a convenient place, 
very near the ford at Old Bridge, from whenoe'tha Irish trenches and a slated bouse at the end of the village, 
full of Irish soldien, were furiously bettersd with great sneoew, until all things were ready to begin the attack. 
Then our artillery was removed from thence about a quarter cf a mil* down the river and planted near it, on 
couvenlent ground, Juet opposite the fleid of battle, from which they had a fair opportunity of cannonading 
the Irish forces as they msrebed from their osmp to attack our men after they had passed the ford. As soon 
ea the firing of the greet guns eeaeed, King Williem, having paesed the river by a fori lower down, within a 
mile of Drogheda, nidr the first onset, end Duke Sehomboig, at Old Bridge, much about the aeme time. 
When this greet end viliant prince eome to the rivo-.side, at the lieid of four troop* of InkUllen horse, one 
Ngiaeot of Denisfa Mmc, and mother of English foot, he drew bis sword end spoke Urns to the InlskHlonen : ' 
* I hove heard a graat deal of year bravery, and now I moke no doubt but I shall be m oyo-iritooss of it.* 
Hie four ospteliw Iheranpon lequested him nut to expose bis pefifon to so graat danger by crossing tbo livei 
within shot of the enemy. * Me f* srid he, * 1 will see you over the river.* When the king wis in the 
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And so dawned the eyentful morning of Tuesday, the Ist of July, 
1690. We give in a note so complete a history of the events of the day 
that to enter into feirther details will be nnneoessary. The recital of a 

middle of the river, a regiment of Iriih dragoon*, which were poated on a riling ground within ahot of the 
ford, fired at him, and immediately retreated to a body of hone drawn up at a little diatance behind them in 
a fallow field, A bullet hit the cap of the king'a piatol, Captain Blackford had hii hone ahot under him, and 
there was one man killed, which waa all the execution done here, ao far ai 1 could learn. Aa aoon u the 
king came up to the place whicli the Iiiah dngooua had quitted, be drew up the four troopa of the Iniakillen 
hone, and then ordered them to attack tho aforeaaid body of IrUh hone. Immediately they marched up to 
the enemy with great intrepidity and charged them aword in hand ; upon which the Iriib gave way, and 
letroatcd in great disorder. The Inisklllenen, not content (oa they ahould have been) with thia, broke their 
ranka and punued them violently through a cloud of duat until they were repulaed by thefreah fire of a body 
of Irish hone, poatod at the far end of another fallow field, who, in their turn, punued them back again 
through the aaid two fallow fielda, until they drove them up to the Daniah regiment, at the head of which 
King William had placed himaelf, a regiment of Engliah foot being drawn up on the left of them. 
Here the Danoa (not being able to diatinguiah Menda from foea, galloping towarda them in a crowd and 
a great cloud of duat), gave way and retreated, which obliged the king to retire with them. The regiment 
of Enghah foot diadaining to fly, atood Arm and made good their ground, and repulaed the enemy ; by which 
seasonable instance of Engliah valour, the punuit being atopped, the king imciiediately rallied the Iniakillenen 
and the Danes, and chorged the enemy with auch vigour that they fled in great diaorder, upon which they were 
punued by the Dauea and Iniakillenen and entirely cut to piecea. 

Concerning what passed at Old Bridge, the passage from the Engliah camp waa by a path between two 
alcep hilla doicending into a plain very near the ford, butahelteiedfromthemuaquetry in the Irish trench by 
a atnall eminence. On thia plain the three rqgimenta — viz., the Blue Dutch Ouarda, Oallimote*i regiment of 
French Proteatanta, and St. John's regiment of Derry-men, drew up under the fire of the Enf^iab artillery, 
winch played funoualy upon the Irish trench, beat it down in aevonl places, and killed aome men in it ; they 
also fired one round at tho slated house full of soldiers with auch effect that they fled out of it in great pi«oipi> 
tation, our artilleiy all the time continuing their thunder ao vehemently againat the trench that the aoldieit 
did iiok peep over it. The regiment of Blue Dutch Guards then entered the river, and received the enemy'a 
tire from the trench with very little Ion. When they came near the trench, the Irish quitted it and ran away, 
beforo a ahot was made at them. Aa aoon aa the Dutch had thrown down a aod wall wUch the Iriah had 
mode ocron the road, they marched through a abort defile after the enemy into the village of Old Bridge. On 
the south aide of this village the regiment which had fled out of the trench rallied, in a field of atanding eom, 
and having exchanged aome ahot with the Dutch, fled again acitna the flelff towarda Duleek. Then the Dutch 
left the village, and formed themaelvea abont the middle of the field of battle. Upon thia, a much superior 
number of Iriah foot come ogunat them with a great about. Aa they came on, they were much by our 
artillery, and several timea put into diaorder. When they ^roaohed within the naual distanee, they alood 
a good while, until the Dutch and they had fired three or four diaobaiges at one another, and then retiented 
in the amoke, which saved them from beiug caunonaded aa they went off. The next regiment whieh pumed 
the river were French Protestant refogeei, commanded by Colonel Oallimote, aa officer of very good 
character. 

" Duke Sebomberg, with a amall retiuue of abont el(^t boieemen, oroaaod the Boyne at aome Utile 
diatanoe before the flront of thia regiment ; and oa, after paminf a defile, he bad juat entered the field of buttle, 
a squadron of the enemy'a horae, oommanded by Golonal Parker, came up, and killed the duke, Doctor 
Walker, and Colonel CalUmote, the aforeaaid French regiment behind them being then in Uie defile and their 
mueketB ahouldered, ao that they eenld net give them any aniftenoe. Borne of thia aquadron rode quite through 
the French regiment and came to tha ford, and then made off through the vUloge j the teat went bank the 
oame way they came. Then OaUimete'a regiment joined the Bine Dutch to the left, and aa Bt. Jefan’a 
aeghnent waa marchieg to join them on the il^ a legimentef Irish heiae, attempting to take them in the 
flank, were repulaed by their flre with l«a. Immediataly after thia, the afbieaaid three mgtmenta beiiii 
joined, a largo body of the enemy’a foot, conilatlng of French and Iriah, attacked them | but after firing two or 
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few anecdotes, however, illustrative of the subject, cannot fail to interest 
the reader. 

Authorities differ as to the relative amount of forces on both sides ; they 


tbne round! thej retreated, u before, in the imoke, which covered them until they got out of the reach of our 
ohoL When the amoke cleared up, and no enemy woa to be oeen, the ooid three regimenta marched olowly^ 
after them to the top of a little hill, from whence they perceived that their camp wm abandoned, and oaw their 
army retreating from them, about the dutance of half a mile on the rood to Duleek, in good order, but, 
nevertheleoB, making what hoite they could to gain the pau there ; and it woa well for them that they did ao, 
for had they itayed a little longer, they had been intercepted by the detachment under Douglaa oent in the 
morning to Slane. When they hod got through the pou, some French regiments (sent from France to otout 
King James) fimed about, and planted cannons at the mouth of the pass to defend themselves from a body of 
English horse who were pursuing, and very near overtaking them. Our foot being far behind, and it being 
impracticable for horse alone to force the pass, they drew up bard by, in a convenient place, where they were 
covered from the enemy's shot. The Blue Dutch Guards, Csllimote’s aud St. John's regiments, who had 
sustained the mom shock of the battle, being reinforced, marched also slowly and in good order after the 
enemy towards the pass, and drew up to the right of this body of horse. In the wean wiiile, General Homil* 
ton, in order to favour the retreat of the Irish and French foot, drew up a body of horse, very artfully, near 
Plattin Castle, iii an inclosed field, into which there was only one entrance, through a gap made by his pioneers. 
The other eight troops of Iniskillon horse, commanded by Colonel Holeslcy, not thinking it nertssary to 
wait for help, and being desirous to bo sharers of the transactions of that da>, went on with a resolution to 
attack this party, though under great disadvantage. There was no way of coming to this gap but by marching 
first by the enemy’s front, almost within the reach of their shot, in a nanow lane fenced on each side with a 
dry double ditch , however, they were suffered to pass unmolested. Wlien two troops had gone through the 
gap. and it was tune to form them in order to face the enemy, who wore drawu up on then right, the Colonel, 
by mistake, commanded them to wheel to the left ; whereby, instead of foang, they turned their bocks to the 
enemy, which the Lieutenant-Colonel perceiving, cned aloud to them to wheel to the right, on wbcb, some 
wheeling to the left and some to the right, they ran into great disorder and confusion. In this instant, before 
they could recover themselves, the enemy fell upon, routed, and killed about fifty of them on the spot. The 
pursuit was earned on, with General Hamilton at the bead of it, but It was very short, for the king by this 
time come up himself with great cipedition, and put a stop to it Here General Hamilton was token just before 
the king's fsee, and his body of bone entirely routed and disperiCd by a long pursuit Then the whole 
English cavalry drew up in a plain near Duleek, being joined by the right wing under the command of Gonenl 
Douglas, from Slane, where they bod met with some oppoation from Colonel O’Neal’s dragoons, who wove 
soon forced to give way, and retirod with loss. When the enemy faced about at Duleek, it was thought they 
intended to renew the fight and dispute the pass , for which reason the cavalry stood still a good while, until 
the enemy went off, which they did at the q^rooeb of the English foot and tram of artillery ; wherenpon, the 
eavoliy marched immediately after them through the poos ; but os this took np some time, the rcii'-fuard of 
the Insh army got about a mile before them. 

** Our cavalry pursued them, gaining ground very ftat, and might have eome op with them in a little tune 
and have cut them te pioees t but os it was thought that there would be no more fighting that day, and that 
the war of Ireland was at on end. King William, who was a merdfiil as well os a valiant prinoe, was pleased to 
pot a stop to the pnnuit, and to p r s vont the former effrision of blood. 

** The number of the slain tn this bottle was not near so groat on either side ss is commonly represented ; 
beceose the eitoation of the ground was such that the English could attack the enemy in small parties ; end 
the defeat of their right wing by King William, in the beglnnuf of the fight, hastened the retreat of the 
whole army. And as it is no cosy matter to bring a body of troops togethor that have boon let loose fer a 
punnit, befisiu this could be done by the king, the centre of the army, attacked by Duke 8ebambei|, at Old 
Btidfs, got out ofreeeb,so that, to the best of my conjecture, they hod not above eight or nine hundred klUod 
w the whole acdoB. As to the lemon our side, of the Blue Dutch Battalion (who, to their immortal honour, 
honlho mem brunt of the bnttlo in the enntfe), there feU one hupdred or npsmi^ wbleh wee n«w as many 
ns wens lest in onrwhnin army b ssidm.” 
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were, however, nearly equal in number — ^about 80,000 on each — but animated, 
'as the reader will have gathered, by very opposite expectations as to the 
result : the Irish army of James, despising their commander, knowing that he 
had made preparations for a defeat, and designed to peril nothing, save his 
chance of regaining the crown he had abandoned, were indisposed to act in 
concert with their French allies ; moreover, a large proportion were raw and 
undisciplined recruits, badly armed, ill fed, and supported only by their 
native and natural courage. The forces of William, on the other hand, 
were — we quote from Harris — “ strangers to fear, familiar with victory, and 
emboldened by plenty.” “As for the generals,” he adds, “not to mention 
the other officers, there was as much disproportion between Schomberg and 
Lauzun as between their respective kings ; so that the odds lay visibly on 
the English side, notwithstanding the advantageous situation of the Irish 
camp.” 

The death of Caillemote was almost the first memorable incident of the 
fight ; he was the gallant leader of the French Protestants — a small body of 
men who did good service to the cause, and fought with strong memories of 
the persecutions they had undergone ; and hopes equally strong of renewed 
freedom under the sway of a Protestant monarch. He received a mortal 
wound at the head of his 
men, who were attacked 
and routed by a party of 
Irish horse ; and as he was 
borne across the river bleed- 
ing upon the shoulders 
of four of kis comrades, 
he repeatedly cheered his 
troops by the exclamation — 

“A la gloire, mes enfans! 

A la gloire ! ” The brave 
soldier was buried at a short 
distance firom the field ; his 
grave is still indicated by 
a slight elevation of the earth that covers it, and two finely-grown elm trees 
overshadow his remains: — 

"TImm Honour oomoi^ n Pilgrim grey, 

To Untto Mdtliat wmpo his dsy ; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwen a weeping Hermit Hieie.’* 
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The death of Caillemote * led, probably, to that of Schomberg ; for the 
veteran soldier saw his old comrade fall, and noted the French Protestants' 
fighting without a commander. He galloped across the water to head them, 
and ** in such a hurry ” that he entered action without his defensive armour. 
Having pithily addressed them — “ Aliens, messieurs, voilk vos pers^cuteurs !”— 
he formed them for an attack. The Irish dragoons had been by this time cut 
down by the Enniskilleners ; a handful of them, however, were making their 
escape, and in the mSlee forced the old general with them. At this moment 
his own party fired, and Schomberg fell instantly dead ; so closing a career of 
honour and glory in the eighty-second year of his age.f Within a few minutes 

* The spot which tradition points out at the grave of Caillemote, is a sliglitly elevated mound of eortli 
between two elm trees, close to the gate-house of “ Old Bridge House,” to which has been given the name 
of "the generalV grave « name by which it was known long beyond ezisling meiuorios. The motive 
assigned for his having been buned hero it, that as it mu mainly through his means the battle was gained, 
and to show how completely the enemy's ground hsd been won, they interred him on the Irish side of the 
nver. ** For the honour of the thing they took him acrass,” said an old man ; who thus accounted, and 
probably mth reason, for the selection of thu place of sepulture for the gallant stranger who was hero ** loft 
alone in his glory.'* 

f There is, we believe, bttic doubt that the ball which slew the old veteran was fired by one of his own 
treopen. Captain Parker (who was present at the battle) states that ” he was killed, some said by his own 
men, as they fired on the enemy, and some said otherwise ; but that which passed eurrent in tbst day, and 
indeed seenu most probable, was, that he was shot by a troo}ier who had deserted from his own regiment about 
a year before, and was then in King James* Guards. The Duke of Berwick, in his * Memoirs,* affirms that 
some life-guards killed Schombeig^ mistskmg bun for the Prince of Orange, on account of some blue ribbon 
which he wore.” 

Notwithstanding that Richardson states himself to bsve been an eye-witnoss of the conflict, it is quite 
clear he most be uadentood to qieak in a limited sense. The contest rsgnd hotly at the same moment of 
time at very distant parts ef an cslended battle-field. So that although he statea, with a show of oonfidence, 
that * a aquadreu of the enemy'i bone, eommanded by Colonel Parker, came up and killed the Duke, Doctui 
Walker, and Colenel OaUimote,” it can be oi^y shown that in this instance be must have spoken from hear- 
say only. The more dreninstutial accounts which have come down to us on the faith of other authorities^ 
bear upon them the impress of trath ; and we ihall presently, we are of opinion, be able to give avery ennous 
prooforAeatocy so often lapanted, but hitherto wry doubtfully, that Schombeig’s death was from a shot 
firedtrom behind by toe efbia own party. 

Hie autbochjes to windi m how allqdfd eenear in stating that during the early port of Ae engagement 
Duke SAombefg bad r aserwd Umaalf A aorne degrae waiting for an emergency, when it ahould be neoessary 
far Mm to eemo «p to At Ad of Us aU M e n d and eompanlen in arms, Caillemote, who was seme distance in 
advsnw when be was killed. BAombsqr seeing him fUl, and the HngaeDot troops be led thrown into some 
cenfnsion by the less of tbeir leader, daabed farwwd into Ae liwr, and poifiUng witbbb eword to the FienA 
troops in James's service, cried out, ** ARens, meaalettrs, vollb voa persdeuteun I” Theee, eeooidHig to 
Leland, and the anAoritiao who anfpert his aairaliw, ware Ae Jeet words Sebombeig uttered. At Ais 
moment Ae nmna;it ef a tnop of IriA bone, wbo, dtiwn badi flrom Oldbridge, where they had attempted a 
paiiigr. by Ae Dirioh troops ef William, who had rat Aem to piaeea WlA Ae eseeption ef e fisw vbe 
eeeaped,lnAifieled by Ae tl^f lud auatained, plnofed into the river after Bcbombeig. Miatakeu for a 
moment by faia troopa Aey'liMd baen allowed to past unmolested, but in up wiA the Duke they fcU 

fbriouily on him, and eno ef them alteBspUiig to cut hlmdewo bflkted t aeveie wound, wfaUe otbeia, aeiaing 
him, attempted to brii^ Um on with them aa their priaoiier. At Ab erbb Aia own men fired upon them, 
and one bullet unlnebily teak eflbet Mly, and inataally larmlnalad flehombaig's cwnlful lift. 
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afterwards. Dr. Walker, the famous defended of Londonderry, whose name is 
not less immortal than that of Schomherg, received a mortal wound in the 
belly, and died upon the field. 

The ikull of Schomberg, \rhioh hu been fortuitoualV pmerved to this day, fully bean out the preceding 
accouut. A large onfice over the right temple, as shown in our illustration 
from a drawing made from the very skull, points out the place of Sohomberg's 
death-wouud, and the form of the fracture clearly indioatos that here the bul> 
let passed out, leaving the obvious inferei^e that it probably found entrance 
at the l)ack of the neck. 

As a question might be reasonably raised as to the identity of the skujl 
at this distance of time, it is proper to state tliat this fact rests upon the 
authority of a very intelligent person, a vei^er of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
Dublin, where Schombeig was buried, who states that when he was 
quite a boy the vault at tlic left of the altar, in the chancel, was opened by 
mistake, and that one of the persons connected with the Cathediml, named Mike Manus, took poseession of 
the skull without ins doing so having been noticed ; and being a heraldry-painter, he absolutely used it for 
some time ns a paint-pot. But having never been removed fh>m the Catliedral, at Manus’s death it ceas ed 
to be applied to so irreverent a purpose. 

It seems that some years ago it was brought under the notice of the Phrenological Society, and It is mid 
that, struck witli the large development of philoprogenitiveness. Dr. Spuraheim had at first Inclineil to pro- 
nounce it the skull of a female. Competent anatomists have, however, held the contrary opinion ; we 
give some particulars which have been obligingly communicated to us by an eminent phrenologist. 

** The skull is evidently tlist of an aged person, the sutures in some places being almost obliterated. The 
marks of violence seem to indicate the passage of the ball upwards and outwards, as if it had entered firom 
behind, and then passed up through the brain, making its way out at the eoroual surface. The development 
indicates a determined and eneigetic character, not much burtbened with moral or religious feelings. The in- 
tellectual portion is small, with tbo exception of the observing faculties, wbich are generally very full, quite 
sufficient to master that portion of strategy which relates to tactics ; veneration, oonaoientiousnees, and adhe- 
sivoDcsks, are small ; destructiveness, combativeneaa, acquisitiveness, firmness, and self-esteem, are Urge. 
The skull certainly bolonged in all likelihood to a soldier of fortune — large firmnew and self-esteem would 
probably raise him from tbe ranks to a post of command, while small conscientiousness and adhesiveneaa, 
with large acquisitiveness, would lead him to act as a mercenary, by serving under whatever master could 
promise the best pay.” 

A remarkable conroboration of the fiict of Duke Schombetg’s death having followed from such a wound 
as we have described,' appears to be furnished by the interesting and magnificent tapestry which adorns 
the Court of the Directors of the Bank of Ireland, once tbe House of Lords, the only portion of the 
buildingwhich remains unaltered since the period when tbo Irish Parliament sat within its walls. In the put 
which represents tbe Battle of the Boyne, we see a figure which is said to be intended for Sohombeig feUen 
from his horse, which also rolls on the ground ; and from a wound above the right temple of the prutrate ridev 
pours a stream of blood. 

" The remains of this great General," says Mr. William Monok Mason (in his History of St. Patrick’s 
Oatbednl), were removed to this cathedral immediatdy after the Battle of the Boyne, where they lay until the 
10th of July, and were then deposited under thesltar. The interment of Duke Sohombeig is noted with a pencil 
in the register ; the entry is almost illegible, insomuch that it hu been often songbt for in vain. Although he 
well merited from the gratitude of a country in whose oause he fell, and the fovour of aprinee whom he feith- 
fully served, such a testimonial, no memorial of the place of his interment was ereeted until the you 17S1. 

Dean Swift, besides hit anxiety to einbelllih tlds Us oathednl, wu aotuated by a Just indignation towudi 
the relations of this great man, who, tho^ they derived all their wealth and honours fkom Um, ueglaetsd to 
pay the imallest tribute of reqiect to Us lemains ( he tbersfere oagsed this stone (a dab of Uaek muble Used 
to the waU nsu the monument of AnhbUiop Jonee) to be srntod, end UsaMlf dktatad the toaeription, whkh 
is u follows : »' 

voa. II. 9 I, 
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William now, having learned Ihe fates of his two generals, led, in person, 
across the Boyne the left wing of his army, which he had kept as a reserve. 
The Irish retreated, and fell back upon Donor, ewhere they made a stand ; 
under the eye, and almost in the presence, of James, they rallied and forced 
the English cavalry to give way — when king William, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, rode up to the regiment of Enniskilleners, and asked them 
“ What will you do foi me their commanding officer telling them it was 
their sovereign who was about to conduct them onwards. They answered 
by a loud " hurra,” — and a gallant onset foUowed, from the effects of which, 

“ HicinfnMtum eat corpus Fredenoi Ducts de Schonberg ad Biibindam, occiii a d 1690. 

** Decanus et capitulum maiimopere etiam atquc etiam petierunt, ut haredei Ducts monumentum tti 
mnnortam parentis crigendum cunrent. 

“ Sed postquam per optstolas, per amteos, diit ac saepe orando ml profecere , I unc demum laptdeu 
autuerunt ; saltern ut scuia hospea ubtnam temrum ScuoNaEaoBNsis cincros delitoacunt 

“ Plus potuit fama vtrtuttsapud siteuos quam sanguinis proximitoa apud suoa. a.d. 1731 

** Dean Swift, before he caused this atone to bt. erected, mode repeated apjdications to the dearoiidanls 
of this nobleman, and endeavoured to interest them so far as to coutnbute somewhat toward eitcling n 
monument to his memory , on the lOih Mav, 1728, he wrote a letter to Loid ( arleiet, from whicli wo extract 
the foUotnng poasage . 

** ‘ The great Duke of Schomberg la buned uuder the altar in ni) cathedral My Lady Holdemcaa u my 
old acquaintance, and I wnt her about a amall aura to make a monument for her grandfather I wnt to hei 
myself, and also there was a letter from the Dean and Chapter, to desire she would order a monumont to he 
raised for him in my cathedral It teems Mildmaj , now Lord Fitawalter, her husband, is a covetous fellow , 
or whatever is the mattoi, we liave bad no answer I desire you will tell I^ord Fitxwalter, that if be will not 
send fifty pounds to mske a monument for the old duke, I and the Chapter will erart a small one of ounelvei 
for ten pounds , whereon it shall be expressed, that the poetenty of the duke, naming particularly Lady 
Uoldamese and Mr Miidmay, not having the generosity to erect a monument, wo have done it of ourselves. 
And if, for an excusi, they pretend they will send tor his body, let them know it is mine , and, rather than 
send It, I will take up the bones, and make of it a skeleton, and put it in roy register-office to be a memorial 
ef their baseness to all postenty. This I expect your Excellency will tell Mr Mildmai, or, as you now call 
him. Lord Fitxwalter ; and I expoct likewise that be will let Sir Conyers D’Arcy know how ill I take his 
neglect in this matter , althongli, to do him justice, he averred, * that Mildmay was so svancioos a wretch, tint 
he would let his own biher be buned without a coffin, to save chaigrs.’ FTerfcs, vol. xvb. p 219 , 
Scott’s Ediuon 

“ Swift's letter repeating hu ^ipheatioD to the Conntess of Uoldemeso on this subject, dated the 22nd 
May, 1729, b entered on the book of Obapter-minutei, and la pnnted by Mr. Mason In his blstoty of 
Bt. Patnek's. 

•* When this laaenption was first set up. Swift was informed that it bad given great offsnoe,*’ and he wrote 
to his Wend Pope on the occasion (29tb July, 17S1). Sea Mfs Edittm nf Swift, toL xvii p. 412. In 
the same volume, p. 416, aod p. 449, may be found two lotion from Swift, daUd 24th July, and 26th 
Oetober, 1781, to the Cenntaaa of Suffolk, rofening to this monument, the latter of which eontains this 
pUMife •* Why should the Sehombeig bmiiy he to unea^ at a thiaf they were lo loof warned of^ and were 
told they might prevent for 6fty poundc P" 

t The kl^, when he bend of the death of Dr. Walker, is nportod to have add, “ Poor fool I wbat 
bnsiness had he there ?” a remark that docs kttle credit to the sovereign ; for, although the dergymaa was 
nnqiMelioaably^'ont of plaea'*lB the battle-field, If be bad always avoided It ia all llkeUheed WUUam 
wenU never hnve been Kl«f of lidand. The defence of Londonderry, of whidi Wdker was the govwnor, 
was, in feet, the key that apened to Um the kingdom ; and a mere glonoiii example ef enduduf and 
indemitable eminfa on the part ofs garrieon is not recorded in the history of the world. 
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the Irish army did not afterwards recover. William, indeed, never shrank 
from any personal exposure ; and although he escaped without a wound, he 
was several times in imminent danger, both from the enemy and his own 
soldiers who did not know him: on one occasion a trooper presented a 
pistol to his head ; he put it aside, saying, “ What ! do you not know your 
friend?” The Irish retreated, fighting bravely, however, to retard the 
advance of their opponents, and actually staying the progress of the Eng- 
lish army for a brief space, by the obstinacy with which they defended 
the walls of an old 
farm-house, called 
Sheep-House, that 
lay between the vil- 
lage of Old-bridge 
and the church of 
Donore*,which they 
held until attacked 
in flank by the 
troops of Douglas 
and Count Schom- 
berg — after their 
passage of the river 
at Slane. 

James now con- 
sidered it time to move, — that is to say, “ to move ofi*.” Sarsfield besought him 
to make one effort for his triple crown, and head in person the reserve of 
French guards and such broken columns of the Irish as could be rallied. This 
proposal the last sovereign of the Stuarts declined ; presently, however, he 
set spurs to his horse, and, followed by above 6000 veteran Frenchmen, who 
had taken no part in the “ business of the day,” the poor shadow of a king 
left the Boyne water, having lost all — including his honour. 

Accounts differ as to the number slain on either side ; but it was singularly 
small, considering the large amount of both armies. By comparing the several 
statements of partisan writers, and steering a middle course between them, 
we may, probidtly, estimate the loss on the part of King William at about 600 
men ; and, perhaps, that on the side of James extended to 1000 — a dispro- 

• Following o bridle road which Iwde from tho old church to the riw* about midway between them, 
the old fiirmhouM of Sheep-houw atanda. Thu place fbr a long time withatood the attaoke of King 
Williain'a troopa, after the Inah wen beaten at the ford of Old Bridge, furming the rallying-point of tbt 
Jacobitea. It waa taken and retaken aereral timca. 
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portion easily accounted for when we know that Count Schomberg, after he 
heard of his father’s death, gave no quarter ; “ pursuing the enemy,” writes 
Harris, ” with that zeal and spirit which a noble resentment inspires,” until 
arrested in his progress by the direct command of his sovereign. Among 
the officers of note who fell on the side of James, were the Lords Carlingford 
and Dungan, the Marquis of Hocquincourt, and Sir Neill O’Neill, who died of 
his wounds at Waterford. General Hamilton was taken prisoner ; and it is 
recorded that when conducted into the presence* of King William, his majesty 
asked him if he thought the Irish would fight any longer? “Yes, sir,” 
answered Hamilton, “ upon my honour I believe they will.” “Honour ! ” said 
the king bitterly and with emphasis ; ** ynur honour!” repeating the words 
twice, and turning away with exceeding disdain, from a soldier whom he 
regarded as a renegade. The loss of William in men of rank was confined 
to his two brave generals and faithful followers — Schomberg and Caillemote*. 

“ Change generals,” was the almost universal cry of the Irish — “ change 
generals, and we will fight the battle over again ; ” and if fate had so ordained 
it, the victory would have been with them. As it was, the battle of the 
Boyne, although in its results so advantageous to the cause of William the 
Third as to have secured him the crown of three kingdoms, and to his 
subjects advantages incalculably more mighty, can scarcely be described 
otherwise than as a “drawn battle;” for wh**n the Irish retreated — their 
sovereign then, for the first time, leading — they did so in good order ; and 
the still unbroken army of William did not, because it dared not, attempt 
to follow. 

Yet for all the purposes of William, England, and the Protestant people 
of Great Britain, this battle in its results was equivalent to a victory. It 
enabled the king to commit the conduct of the war in Ireland to his generals, 
silenced the murmurings of his opponents in Parliament, obtained for him the 
confidence of his subjects generally, and freed him from the necessity of a 
prolonged absence from London, where his personal influence and his natural 

* On tbe lands of Belltninbcr, now called Towsley HaU, tbe seat of Mr. Dalfour, a Oumer^ the name 
of Lawless, some years ago, found the curious wooden ** bullet," of whioh we 
here f^ee a drawing. The flattened space on the top had an iron staple driven into 
it, and the whole surfime was unevenly studded over with clumsy blunt spikes of 
lead, which projected from the surface of the ball about inch ; the greatest 
diameter of the' ball was about 7 inches. It was perhaps the hall of tiie 
antique and well-known weapon called the **moroing stsr,** Whether this 
weapon was ever used at the battle of the Boyne or not may be a question, 
which tbe mere finding It on tbe field of the battle trill not answer. It is pro- 

aable that the portion of King JaaMt'i army which were but indilfrrently armed may have bouted of aome 
man who adopted this antique wea p on. 
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energies were imperatively demanded for the support of his party. Above 
all, it led to a real and a perpetual abandonment of the kingdom on the part 
of James the Second. During his brief reign in Ireland, he had contrived to 
disgust his Irish allies of all ranks and classes ; unlike his father and, indeed, 
his* descendants, he had engendered no personal regard ; the gallant men who 
were identified with his cause, and sacrificed themselves to it, despised the 
ruler for whom they fought. “ He had no royal quality about him,” we 
quote from a Roman Catholic historian: — “ Nature had made him a coward, 
a monk, and a gourmand ; and, spite of the freaks of fortune, that had placed 
him on a throne, and seemed inclined to keep him there, she vindicated her 
authority, and dropped him ultimately in the niche that suited him : 

" The meanest slave of France’s despot lord I ” 

His parting address to Irishmen was of a piece with his whole policy 
towards them, and in keeping with his character. It contained an insult and a 
falsehood He told them that ** in England he had an army which would fight, 
but deserted him ; and that in Ireland he had an army which stood by him, 
but would not fight.” He uttered one truth, however, in his most graceless 
and ungrateful speech to the subjects he was about to abandon to ** take care 
of himself,” which he alleged he was then ** under the necessity of doing — 

** It seems,” said he, it seems that God is with my enemies !” 

It is pleasant to find that, at least, one of the subjects he had betrayed had 
the spirit to resent an insult to the country and the people. — On reaching 
Dublin Castle, he was met by the Duchess of Tyrconnel, the lady of his 
viceroy. Your countrymen, madam,” he said, as he was ascending the 
stairs ; “ your countrymen can run well.” “ Not quite so well as your 
majesty,” replied the high-souled woman, " for I see you have won the 
race*.” Even at the moment of his embarking from Ireland — ^for ever, he 
bequeathed it a sarcasm. Passing along the quay of Waterford, a sudden 
gust of wind carried away his hat. A venerable officer, named O’Farrell, 
immediately took ofif his own and presented it to the exile. He took it with- 
out ceremony ; merely observing, as he placed it on his head, ** If he had lost 
a crown by the Irish, he had gained a hat by them.” 

* Hew itiikfaif & oontnat between hie entrance into Dublin, end hie fine! deporton from it I Hie 

triumpbel entrj ” took piece on the 21it of Uerab, 1689. emidit the pleuditi of en imneiMo miiltltnde ; 
for centuriee bed peued dnee e tovereiga bed trodden the etreeU of the Irish cepitel. On epproeehiiv ** the 
Liberties,” e rilken eenopy wes hong over his coarse; fortjr joang end beeutifiil msldens, •elected from the 
different eenvente of the city, eled in white, walked before his horse, end strewed Sowers in Us path, until 
be arrived et the Ceetle,where the people greeted him with untwrssl shoots of ” God mto tiwkiiig I** Long 
live the kingl” On quitting Irelend for ever, ” no men cried God bhm him ;** he wes only too mueh 
despised to be hated. 
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And SO departed from the Stuarts the sovereignty of Great Britain. They 
had suffered tribulation without learning mercy ; they had endured adversity 
without finding that “ sweet are its uses ;** wisdom had not been taught them 
by experience ; Arbitrary Power, Licentiousness, and Bigotry, were their 
familiars ; and Freedom rejoiced when the most worthless of the race stepped 
on shipboard, from Irish ground — ^verifying to the last the prophetic excla- 
mation of Marshal Rosen, when James declined to attack the miserable relic 
of Schomberg’s army at Carrickfergus : “ Had your majesty ten kingdoms 
you would lose them ! ** 

It is no marvel, therefore, that the battle at the Boyne river is held sacred 
in the memories of all Protestants — ^those of Ireland most especially ; and that, 
ever since, its Anniversary should have been a season of thankfulness and 
rejoicing *. 

* In memory of hit Majeety'i peiitgo and signal victory of the Boynr a mrdal mat atrnck, repremnUng 
the king in butt, with thece words— OoLicLMut III. D. G. Mao. Bhit. Fuah. & Hin. — on the reverse, 
his majesty at a general crossing the nver on horseback ; king James flying with extended arms, and followed 
by Count Lauxun with hii broken troops ; a little lower, Duke Schombeig and Dr. Walker lie dead on tin 
opposite bank of tke river : over all are these words— ArramoiT ft disbipavit— and on the exergue, Liibmata 
Hiboimu, 1690. 

The Obeliak, it the Boyne, immediately opposite the village of Old Bridge, stands on a rock which juts 
out a little into the current of the nver. It it pictured in the accompanying engraving from the pencil of 
Mr. NichoU, which conveys also a very just idea of the beautiful scenery by which the famous '* water" is 
bordered. The obelisk was not erected until the year 1786. " The vertex of the shaft is 150 feet above 
the level of the nver, but the altitude of a picturesque rock, on which the monument is erected, and which 
u about twenty fbet in height, is to be deducted from this measurement." The following inscriptioni are 
graven on the dies of the pedsstel : 

** Sacred to the glorioos Memory of King William the Third, who, on the 6nt of July, 1690, passed 
the river, near thisplare, to attnok James the Second, nt the bend of a Popish army, advantageously posted on 
the south side of it, end did on that day, by a suceessful battle, seeure to us and to onr poetsrity our liberty, 
laws, tad raligion. In eonieqnenee of this action James the Second left this kingdom, and fled to Fiance. 
This Memorial of our deliveianoc was erected in the ninth year of the reign of King Oeoige the Second, the 
first atone being bud by Lionel Baokville, Doke of Donet, lord-lientenant of this kingdom, mdccuxvi." 

Underneath is the following : 

** In porpotum ni mm fortiter qomn folidtor gesto memorism, 

Hk pnbUew gimtitadlnis MonumenU 
Fundamen maaibns ipee suis 

Poauit Llonelos Dox Doreetia, avii**die Aprills Mnecsczvi.’' 

On the wnsieide is laserihed In BooHa onpltds: 

nt vinsT, ■no.xxu." 

And on the sowth : 

** This moanaont wu orselod by the gnttAil eoBtribatiras of seveial Protostnis of Chant Britain and 
Irahuid.*’ 

In the aottth dia : 

** Ksiaard, Dnho of Srbenhaif, in paaMng tbia rirtr, died, bravely fightliv In defence of llborty." 
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The inland county of Cavan is bounded on the noith by the county of 
Fermanagh , on the west by that of Leitrim ; on the cast and north-east by 
that of Monaghan , and on the south by parts of the counties of Longford, 
Meath, and Westmeath It comprises 477,360 statute acres, of which 30,000 
are unimproved mountain and bog, and ^^,141 are under water. In 1821, 
the population was 195,076, and in 1831, 228,050. It is divided into the 
baionics of Castleraghan, Clonmahon, Clonkee, Upper Loughtee, Lower 
Loughtee, TuUaghgarvey, TuUaghonoho, and TuUaghagh. Cavan and Bel- 
tuibet are the only towns of size. The county possesses no feature of a 
striking or peculiar character ; its remains of antiquity are limited in number 
and not remarkable ; and in natural beauty it is far surpassed by the adjoin- 
ing counties of Meath, Fermanagh, and Armagh*. 

^Cayan was ono of the conntiea portionrd among the ** undertaken*' in the reign of Jannea tlu 
Fint It waa then othcrwiie called ** Breny Oreijre, or O’Rolie’a conterv,” according to Sir John Detim, 
the king n attorney general , and ita lorda ^irere the then powerful aept of the O'Reillyi — the chie6 of wbou 
** did adhere to the Earl of Tyrone, and other rebela ** The usual coniequencea followed An inquiaition 
found that cerUin O'Relm had died in rebollion, and " of course forfeited their estates *' 

In the orders and conditions which were published by the king, and which were ngidly enforced under 
penalties, the English and Scottish undertakers were to plant their proporiioni with English and Scottish 
tenants only who were to yield to his Majesty for every proportion of a thousand acres 51 . 6s Bd BngUsb, 
and so rateably for greater proportions, which Is after the rate of 6s 8d for every 60 English acres 

Every ondertakei of 2000 acres held his lands hy ** knight’s service in capite,” and was bound to build a 
castle with a strong court or bawne about it. An undertaker of IbOO acres held liis lands by “ knight’s 
service of the castle of Dublin,” and was bound to build a stone or bnik house thereupon, with a strong 
court or bawne about it , and every undertaker of 1000 acres, held his lands ** by common sooeage,” and 
there was no wardship on the two first descents of that land , be was bound to erect a strong court or bawne 
at least. They were all obliged to make their tenants build their houses in the vicinity of the mansion, 
for genend defence, and an inhibition was made to restrain the falling or destruction of woods, out of which 
there wu a sufflaent quantity adjudged for the building of each plantation 

The undertakers wore bound to have a sufficient number of arms ready at all times, and a oompetent 
number of able men , they were obliged to take the oath of supremoey, and to conform in religion according to 
the king s laws ; they could uot demise or alien to any but those who conformed in these particulais, nor to 
the mere Irish on any ocoounL They had power to erect manors, to hold courts baron twice every year, to 
create tenures, to hold of themselves upon alienation of any part of the portions, so as it did not exeeed the 
moiety thereof; they could not demise their lands at will only, but were bound to make oerudn estates for 
years, for life, in taile, or in fee-simple, and there was n particular provision gainst "cuttings, coshcries, 
exactions, or uneertain rents,” oocoidmg to the Irish custom. 
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We shall, therefore, not be called upon to detain the reader in this com- 
paratively uninteresting county from his progress to “ the North.” 

As we are in the Province of Ulster, where the Irish language ceases to 
be spoken, except in some isolated or mountain districts, and along the wild 
seacoast of Donegal, we avail ourselves of a fitting opportunity of introducing 
some general remarks on the subject*. 

The Irish is a language very rational and beautiful in its philosophy, and 
far less difficult to learn than is generally imagined ; its grammar being 
reducible to a few simple elements, which are capable of very extensive 
application. The alphabet originally consisted of sixteen simple elements, 
and in this respect, as well as in the form of several of the characters, bore the 
impress of its Phciiician descent, in common with the Ccltibeiian, the Etruscan, 
and the Cadmean Greek. The letters have a relative positic.i different from 
those of all other alphabets f- Two copies of the ancient alphabet are extant ; 
viz., that of Forchem, who lived in the first century, and that of the book of 

* For tbe information we communicate, wo an indebted, chieflj, to Mr. J 1). Wrijflit, of Clonmel, an 
accomplmhcd Inih acbolar. The Ineh language la a dialect of the Ciltic,and (u8ir William Temple jiiatly 
obaervea) the pureat dialect extant. The Cclta were the abonginal inhabitanta of Europe, who poiaeaaed it 
anterior to the Roman and Gothic racea, by whom it waa aubaequcntly overrun. Being the cailieat coloniats 
that paaaed from Asia, the Colta retained a cloaer reaemblance to the Onentala in their mannora, cuatoma, and 
language, than tbe other two racea. Beaidea, tliey had much intercourao with tho Phaiiiciana, and received 
coloniM from them. Thia in a great mcaaure aervea to acrount for the diffeirnce between them and the Gothir 
or Teutonic nationa, winch (onaiated principally in language and religion (tbe religion of the Gotha being gloomy 
in ita mythology, while that of the Celta was mild and cheerful). The pnnci|ial Celtic nationa were the 
Umbnaoa, Sabinet, Etmacnna, Gaula, Celtibenana, Luaitaniana, and inhabilania of the Dntiah lalea. The 
genuine deacendanU of tbe Cclta, are now only to be found in Ireland, the Brottiab biglilanda and lalea, the laic 
of Man, in Wales, BntUny, Biacay, and aome of the Alpine vallcya. 

t Tbe Roman miaaionanes reduced the Inah alphabet into ita preaent order Tbe following la a copy of 
It according to the ancient order — 


OtSw 

"hST 

rum 

^rUi 

laurprauiloa 

OrSar 


Font 

|lrUI. 

latarfNUtlon 

1. 

B . 

. tf 

Beiih . 

. A birth 

10. 

M . 

. VJ 

Mum . 

A vine. 

2. 

L . 

. L 

Luis 

A quicken. 

11. 

G . 

. 5 

Gort . 

Ivy. 

3. 

P . 

. P 

Fctfn 

An alder. 

12. 

P . 

. V 

Podipoo 

Not known. 

4. 

S . 

• r 

Boil . 

A willow. 

13. 

R . 

. R 

Buis . 

An older. 

6. 

N . 

. W 

Niott . 

. An aab. 

14. 

A . 

. ft 

Alim 

A fir-tree. 

6. 

H . 

. 7) 

Uath . 

. A whlle-tbora. 

16. 

0 . 

. 0 

Ooo . 

Broom. 

7. 

D . 

. D 

Duir . 

Anook. 

16 

U . 

. u 

Car . 

Hcoth. 

1. 

T . 

. C 

Tinno 

. Funo. 

17. 

E . 

. e 

Eadhadh 

An aspen. 

I. 

C . 

. C 

Coll . 

. Ahmel. 

18. 

J . 

. 1 

Idha . . 

A yew. 


Tbe above u from the book of Lecan. Tbe alphabet of die Unioeaot na IPeifBati or ** piiner of the 
Icemed,'' ascribed to Forchem, a frunnarhui of the first century, differs feom it only In eaUing dM fetters 
■Rer tbe naaes of men, (said to be the ongintl eompilen of the J^etan fengimes), a pmettoo simifer to 
that of the Chaldeana, who named the five vowelsafter the patriarrhs. Properiy speaking the H fa no Irfah 
fetter, being meidy need as an mwsnf and mark of aifiiatioo. It is ftdly sounded however in noons of tbs 
fbmiaiiM fsndor hogiBninf wldi a vowel. Tho P is only foend in, oeaparadvtly epmUBg, modon llflft 
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Leacan. Both agree in the number^ power, and order of the letters ; but 
they differ in the names, the former calling them after men, the latter after 
trees. Vallancey does not account for the practice of giving letters the 
names of trees, but it evidently arose hrom the form of the Ogham alphabet, 
which, as we have attempted to show in an earlier part of this work, anteceded 
the alphabetic characters of which we now speak. The Ogham Scheme 
resembled the stem of a tree, the letters forming the lateral branches. This 
species of Druidical freemasonry, as it may be termed, is often alluded to by 
the Cambrian or Pictish bard Talliesin, who celebrates ** the engagement of the 
sprigs of the trees, and their battles with the learned.** He boasts that he could 
delineate the elementary trees and reeda, and speaks of the alders at the end of 
the line beginning the arrangement.’* f Feam the alder, is placed near the 
beginning of the ancient Irish alphabet, being the fourth in the original arrange- 
ment He also tells us, that when the sprigs were marked by the sages in the 
small tablet of devices, they uttered their voice. The ancient Irish, before the 
use of parchment or paper, usedbeechen tablets, called Taibhle Fileadh, philoso- 
phic tablets or tablets of the sages ; and the alphabet was called Faodh or Faiodh, 
“ a voice.** Another bard says that he “ loves the sprigs with their woven tops 
tied with a hundred knots, after the manner of the Celts, which the artists 
employed about their mystery.” From the part in italics, it is evident that 
this custom was derived from the Guydl, or original Celtic inhabitants of 
Britain, who were one race with the Irish. 

The Irish is certainly the best preserved, as it is the purest, of all 
the Celtic dialects. It contains written remains, transmitted from so remote 
an antiquity that the language has become nearly altogether unintelligible ; 
MSS. of a date so old that they had become ancient in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and required a gloss, which gloss has since become nearly as 
obsolete as the work which it was designed to expound. To the archeeologist, 
to those who would inquire into the origin, the descent, and the afiinitieB of 
the older nations of western Europe, it m of the highest value ; its utility has 
been long acknowledged by some of the most eminent writers of this and of 
the neighbouring Continental nations. Camden, Usher, Bochart, Menage, 
Aldrete, Leibnitz, Lhuyd, Dr. Johnson, Yallancey, and Betham, have amply 
testified by their eulogies their appreciation of a language which once pervaded 
a large portion of Europe. 

“ The Ibemo Celtic,” says Bochart, ” contains more pure Celtic than 
the Welsh, Armoric, or Basqne, and approaches more to the Celtic of the 
Scythes.” 

I am of opinion,” writes Leibnitz, “ that for the completion or the sure 
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promotion of Celtic literature, a knowledge of the Irish language must be 
diligently preserved.” 

Testimonials of this description might be multiplied manifold. Yet 
against this laqguage, so prized, the policy of the English medieval government 
was for centuries directed in unceasing hostility. Its use was prohibited by 
severe penalties, which however so far from proving effective, seemed but to 
spread that " degeneracy ” amongst the Anglo-Norman settlers which finally 
gave them the character of being more Irish than the Irish — ** Hibernicis 
Hibemiores.” Queen Elizabeth, with a good sense not participated in by 
her chief minister, although that minister was the great Burleigh, saw that 
in givin^that education to the people, which she intended when she founded 

•Asa tpecimon of the Inah laDguagr, and in illuatration of the preceding remarks, rn beg to present to out 
readers the fullowing Tcnes from au ancient bard in the Irish and Englisii characters, together with a literal 
translation. 

n CionuiTi CeATonA cneTt oa 
f cu 50 pAoq Ab luTSe 
nm TQun Ait anu^r am. uAint 
^jib ffAhAft bCfttte Ai) bub-^TtuAfii) 

SHaU bo FIAoaid FlAfi 

Con»DA|c cittUr dap 
ajAfi 5iwA»reAr poft b’rACA ap sj 
‘S UAC AD dlUAIQ-CObAfI 
A A 

A Cionier Teamhra troiih ua righ 

A Ay ^ 

Fada tu go faon ad luighe 

A A 

Ain mhiir an aruis am gan uaini 

A A Tr 

Act Siabhar deimhe an dubh-ghruuini. 

A A 

Mall do gliairm fiadhain har 

A A 

Air fgail Chormaic codlas sliiar 

Tt A A 

Mar gluaiseas for h’&tha an sigh 

B. A A 

*8 uath an chluain-oholhail tigho. 

TaAmLATIOW. 

Oh I noUe harp of Tara of Kings, 

Ijong hast thou been lying feeble 

On the wall of thj illastrioot hall without loond 

Save the shadowy sound of daih sulUn sorrow. 

Slow Is thy wild wlndiof call 

On the shade of Connac sleeping westward, 

As he moves o’er the plain of aSrial spirits, 

iUid by the hawthorn of the eneloeed field of bis dwelling. 

* Thie will give even the men English nnder sn ides of the prosody of the fifeb laitgn^. The merfc 
A denot^ the ellitentioBs, D the diphthongs, end Tr the triphthongs. The qnleeeent oonwnenU (indiceted 
by the dot in the Irish end the edvvntitious letter H in the Englieh cbenoter) render the words however 
harsh to the eye entromely soft to the car. 
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Trinity College, her purpose would be aided through the medium of their 
spoken language, and suggested the appointment of an Irish professorship. 
But the idea found no favour with her premier. What!’* said Burleigh, 
“ encourage a language more nearly allied to canine barking than to the 
articulation human;’* and he illustrated his most calumnious assertion by 
pronouncing, as a specimen, the cacophonous alliteration — 

D'ibht dubh, damh, o&A, amA^ 

pronounced, div, duvy dav, ov, av ; i. e. ** a black steer drank a raw egg.’* 
The unhappy phrase lost to the University the intended professorship, and to 
literature such benefit as might have resulted from it. But against a weapon 
of this description no language would be invulnerable. The English tongue 
itself should be doomed, for giving utterance to such a Pierian gai'gle as 
“ strange straggling steers struggled in strenuous strife.” 

Denounced, then, and shunned by the ruling class, despised as that alone 
of the populace, it met but little favour from the learned. The publication 
of the bold and beautiful figments of Maepherson — the Poems of Ossian — 
opened up a controversy which at length, though slowly, recalled attention 
to this too long contemned vehicle of nearly forgotten information. Little, 
however, has been since done in exploring or making known the treasures of 
literature, history, poetry, romance, and philology, which our scattered 
MSS. contain. With the exception of the invaluable “ Rerum Hibemicarum 
Scriptores ” of Dr. O’Conor, in which some of the choicest of the old Irish 
annalists have met with a limited publication, scarcely anything has been 
efiPected hitherto. But a better spirit is arousing. The great importance of 
the language is beginning to be understood for literary, as well as religious 
and political purposes. The recent establishment of the Archeeological 
Society of Dublin, even checked as it is, in its efficiency, by the unwise 
amount of entrance subscription, gives promise of something being done 
hereafter which may rescue and preserve what otherwise in a few years may 
be irretrievably lost. 

We shall briefly notice the two most remarkable characteristics of the 
Irish language. The first is its expressiveness. One word is often a defini- 
tion, and conveys a very complex idea; indeed, the terms in which the 
language abounds are so ideal, suggesting such vivid and beautiful images, 
that it may be termed one of the most picturesque languages in existence. As 
an example of this, we may mention the ancient names of places, whose 
etymons often not only call up delightful pictures of the localities, but also 
mark some important circumstance in their early history. 
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Another characteristic of the language is its admirable adaptation for 
lyrical composition, and indeed for many other species of poetry. This arises 
(in addition to the quality already referred to) from the number of diph- 
thongs, triphthongs, and quiescent consonants, with which it abounds ; and 
the Bards have availed themselves of these peculiarities with such art, as to 
render their numbers exceedingly smooth and harmonious. They have con- 
sequently brought their prosody to a perfection equal to that of any other 
language. 

The Irish, though evidently on the decline, is still the vernacular 
tongue of about two millions of the population*. Its prevalence in 
reference to the different provinces may be expressed as follows:— In 
Connaught it is spoken almost universally ; in Munster, generally ; in Leinster, 
sparingly ; and in Ulster, only in the county of Donegal, and the mountain- 
ous districts. The best Irish is spoken in Connaught and Thomond, and 
the worst perhaps in Tipperary, although a native of that county would 
be highly offended at being told so. The language ceases to bo spoken in the 
lower parts of the county Tipperary, and is almost totally unknown in the 
King and Queen's County, part of Carlow and Wexford, Wicklow, Kildare, 
and Dublin. The Connaught and Munster dialects differ almost as much as 
the Hebrew and Chaldee. 

* Thia if exeluaire of ■ great noniber (probably a million) who, although tlicy can apMk Iriah, yet from 
their rank, or other circamatonGei, now geneimlly adi^t the Biigluh ai their vcroarular language. 
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Few of the Irish counties fill so prominent a page in ancient Irish history 
as the county of Armagh. It is surpassed by many in picturesque beauty, 
but by none in the sturdy, independent, character of its peasantry. Along 
the high roads, and also among the bye-ways, very little of poverty is encoun- 
tered: the cottages are, for the most part, neat, cleanly, and comfortable; 
few of them are without orchards added to the ordinary garden,’* and the 
continual click-cluck of the shuttle betokens the industry that is securing 
humble luxuries within. Almost every dwelling is a linen factory; and the 
whole of its inmates, from the very aged to the very young, are made, in 
some degree, useful. Therefore, although the earnings *’ of each are smidl, 
the combined gatherings amount to a sum sufficient not alone to supply want#, 
hut to obtain the advantages which make life something more than a JO/eOfe 
state of existence between the birth and the grave. We had been but a very 
few hours in Armagh county before we perceived abundant signs that we 
were in ** the North ; ” and very soon ascerttdned that the statements we had 
heard of its exceeding prosperity, as compared with the southern districts of 
Ireland, were by no means exaggerated. 

The county is inland, in the province of Ulster ; its boundaries are the 
county of Down on the east, Louth on the south-east, Monaghan on the 
south-west, Tyrone on the north and north-west, and the great inland sea of 
Ireland, Lough Neagh, on the north. It comprises, according to the Ordnance 
survey, 828,000 statute acres, 17,941 of which are covered with water, and 
42,742 of which are unprofitable mountain and bog. In 1821> the population 
was 197,427 ; and in 1881, 220,184. It is divided into the Baronies of 
Armagh, Turaney, 0*Neilland East, O’Neilland West, Upper Fews, Lower 
Fews, Upper Oner and Lower Orier. Besides the city of Armagh, the 
coun^ contains the towns of Luigan, Fortadown, Tanderagee, Market-Hill, 
and Newtown-Hamilton ; all of them being comparatively large and pro« 
sperouB, and presenting appearances of deanlmess and comfort very dieering 
to the tourist who has made his way upwards from the south. 
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The city of Armagh, from w hatevcr side it is approached, is an object of 
considerable interest and beauty. It lines the sides of a steep hill, which stands 



almost in the centre of a remarkably fertile valley. The new houses oie, for 
the most part, built of marble, and the streets arc literally paved with the same 
material: from its high position, therefore, and the solid character of the 
buildings, its appearance is singularly clean and pure, and even the lowest 
alleys have a character of decent and orderly arrangement. Several pubhc 
structures have been of late years erected ; and in every instance due regard 
has bemi had to elegance as well as durabihty : walks have been laid out in 
various directions round the city, to which the public have free access * ; and 
great exertions have been made by many of its citizens to render modern 
Armagh worthy of its ancient fame. This ancient fame is derived mainly 

• “ DobUn'a Valley,” with lU “ walkt,” pear the entTUce to Armagb from Portadown, may not be 
pnwd over without noUoe. We borrow from a friend a brief dewription of iu bMutiee. *' 1 would wlTiw 
the tnmollor to Armifb to tom id at the ImndMioe ptfo which itandi on the left, on hu opproaob to Uwt 
flity by the Ricb-hill road Should the clqpnt little lodge and neut planting invite him into the volley, the 
clack of the mill will eoea leed him down to the nver , aod there ii little probebility of hii turning on hie 
Mepo till he winds round the loke, into which an artifielil embonkmoat baa widened the Avonmon— now 
oonntennf down otnigbt alleyo of elaaoly|dontod Sn nnd lanboi^ Uirongh wheoe oafboweringo the uin can 
Honoly penotmo— now buntinf ent into the loke ond open lown, odd ogoln winding along clow by the bed 
of the rocky atmom, pendent ofver which are the entwining btanebeo of trees of vorlons kinds, springing 
from rocks that wueely seem to airoid sdBcfeot soil for the nmture of the moss aiul the wild loweii 
odth wUeh tbof are onomellod. The itnager will sasioely eiodit that all this variety eon bo oentainod in 
the seope of gionMl wUeh, e« oaesediof any of the ae%bbouring emiaenees, be may sse honeath Urn. His 
supslse will be soAiog diminished on being told that a lew yean ifo this spot, now so besiillfdl, pnoented 
ooiU^ hot a code |loo, with a JItilettfoam Idly biawliniaBM«raehs and briars. Them aatwol odvanti^ 
whkfr a tMie less nsflaed sad Mennrio would oltegotber bavo overlooked, kn« keen bean t iiled 1^ Um owner 
almoet into a tUrj-ltad ; and wHb a Uboidity which rdleeU on Um the Ugbest eiedit, the grounds have 
boon thrown open to the pnhUe." 
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from its cathedral ; which crowns the summit of a hill — Druimsailech *, and 
is seen from all points within a great distance of the long celebiated " City 
of the Saints “ Towards this 
venerable church some of the 
btieets seem to converge, like 
radii, to a common centre — others 
ascend in more oblique directions 
from the base of the hill, and are 
intersected by those of greater 
magnitude, which encircle the 
town.*' Our piint represents it 
and its entrance, before the Re- 
storation — of winch we shall speak 
presently — first intr eating the 
patience of the reader while wc 
relate a few particulars connected 
with its remote history. 

The foundation of the city 
and cathedral has been ascribed 
to St Patrick, and on grounds 
tfnfficiently satisfactory ; although 
Dr Ledwich has been at consi- 
derable trouble to show not only 
that the great Patron Saint of 
Ireland built none of the churches 
that bear his name, but that he 
never had existence, and conse- 
quently is entitled to none of the honours and homage that have been 
rendered to him for piecisely fourteen centuries — a heresy which Dr. 
Stuart in his History of Armagh has taken vast pains to refute. According, 
however, to numerous authorities — ^from writers his contemporaries, down to 
the modern historian of his famous Archiepiscopal See — he arrived in Ireland 
A.D. 492, and made such rapid progress in the conversion of its inhabitants, 

* The original name wm Dmim-nilecb, the hill of tellowa,*’ which wu afterwarda changed to Ard- 
•aileoh, height of cnllowa,** and itiU Uter to Ard.maeha; either from Eamhoin-maoha, the regal reil- 
dence of 'Ae Ungi of Ulater, wbmh itood in its ekinlty^-or, at ii more probable, from ita oharaeteiiitie ikoap 

tion, Afd^maeha lignifylng ** the high phue or Add.** Henoe Armagh Th» donTation ia eonudered to he the 
true one h)r Uaher, Ware, and Hania. In the charter bj which Jamea 1. incorpomted the mhabitanta of dm 
eitj Into a hotough, it u called Ardmagfa. 
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that about three years afterwards, in 435, he founded this city, built hu 
cathedral, and surrounded it with various ecclesiastical edifices *. 

The schools, or colleges, also established here, became famous throughout 
Europe ; and are said, upon safe authority, to have furnished England with 
its earliest teachers — Shaving been in fact the small spring which supplied the 
healing waters of Christianity to the other British Isles f- 

The comparatively humble church of St. Patrick vanished centuries ago ; 
but upon the same site, time after dme, sacred edifices have been erected. 
Early in the ninth century the city and its cathedral were destroyed by the 
Danes; and as often as the inhabitants attempted to rebuild thetn, they 
received visits from their implacable enemies; there are records to prove 

■ Vuioui opioioni niitM to tbe birthplace of St. Patrick. He iraa probablj bom iS " Toura” (on the 
5th of April, 372 or 3), and bu fiimily «ai of Roman onyn. In the auctonith year of hii age, he was 
itolen by oomeadTcnturen, and aold to alavery in Ireland ; from henee ho made hie cacape ; and although he 
is aaid to have altraya cheriihed the idea of converting the Inah, he bad attained hia aiztieth year before he 
commenoed hia miaaion to that country. He lived, however, to complete the work. ** Afmr liaving eaia- 
bliobed 365 ebnrebea, ordained a like nnmber of biahopa, and 3000 preabytera, be died in tbe abbey of Saul 
or Sabha], on the 17th of March, 493, at the patriarchal age of 120 yoara.” 

f ** Foreign aiudenU** (we quote from Dr. Stuart, who givea hia autbontiea, ) " were gratuitoualy fumiahed 
10 tbe Iriab eollcgea with lodging, diet, clothea, and booLa ; and wr have tlie authority of Bede and Alcuia, aa 
well oa of Erric, of Amteire, and of tbe writer of tbe Life of Sulgenua, that numbera of Bazona, Oaula, lie. 
flocked to Ireland for initruction. Thia aoeount ia corroborated by Camden, Spenaer, LIhuid, and Rolan^. 
It ia certain, that whoever wiabed to perfect bimaeif in theology, and in the other acieneea, deemeCjIt 
nrrratarj to reaido in aome of the liteiwy aeminariea of thia oouutry. Henee Camden quotea the following 
poHigB froin the life of Bulgen : — 

** Ezenplo patrum oommotua amore legendi 

Ivit ad HIbemoa, Sophia mirabile clam.'' ^ 

He allegM, alao, that tbe ancient Engliab even lewned the form of tbeir lettere from tbe Iiiab. Indeed the 
Ifiab longuefe ceemi to have been formerly held in eonaideimUe repute, even by Britiah monareha ; for when 
Aidan prmebed in that tongue to the Northnmbriana, King Oawin bimaeif interpreted bia diaeoune to the 
people. When any learned man on tbe Continent bad diaappeared. It wii generally aaid of htnip-** ^af i- 
dahig Oil ad dUeipHnam in i7i5maia." Aldelm, an author of tbe aeventh century, the very flntfof tbe 
Eafliih nation wbo wrote Latin poetry, waa a pupil of tbe Hibernian Scot Maidnlpb, aa Oamden teatifiea. 
AigQbort, tbe flrat Uabop of tbe Wealem Saioua, and afterwarda biabop of Phifa, and Alfred, king of 
Northomberiand, were edueated in Irebmd. In the aeventh oentniy, Columban, aa Irtahnn, founded the 
abbey of Losenil, In Buignndy— a aoeond at Feataaelle- and a third at Bobio, near Napba. Gall, another 
Hibernian, fonnded tbe abbey of Btinooe, or Bdoaha, noar tbe lake Conetaaeo. la the alilb oentary, 
Colamha, the liUh Ovldae, feuadod tbe fomooe nonaetery efUi, or lone, and eonvertad the Plcle.— 
Arbegaet, ea Bibemka Beet, ebeut the peer fl4fl, founded an onterj In Aleoee, where Hagenan WMaAor- 
wwda balh. Maldulph eroetod the monoatery of Ingleboroe, where, abont the year 676, he iBa^< ^ ^eted tbe 
Enflhh yoath in doeric litertture. Foriey foended e monaelery at bnobeit^h, now BttigMMK ^ 
Boffelk, ahoqt Oe year 637, nad, ehartly efrerwnnU, the abbey of Utlgnl, la tbe dieene of Mlb<|; He died 
ea the 16th of Jeauery, 668. We auy remind ear reedm that OhorleniHB^t fMSSS, AN 
feaheieity of Phiii and that of fldnam, (L e. Pavia,) the two 6nt foiMad eeteb^meaf*^ fMPPud oa 
the eoBtlaeat of Earopo, wader 6ie eare of two Iriehmen, AlUa aad 0eBMata,ae beet qai M^ tt poddo 
ever iaalttatioai at onee ee novel ead ee naeful. * 
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that, between the ninth and the twelfth centuries, the city was, either 
partly or wholly, burned no fewer than seventeen times. The cathedral 
having been restored, was again consumed by fire, in 1404, and again, 
by Shane O’Neal, in 1566 ; “ upon which occasion the city shared the 
same fate, and was reduced to a paicel of wattled cottages, with the 
ruinous walls of a monastery, priory, and the Primate’s palace.” In 1642 
it underwent a similar fate — “ Sir Phelim O’Neal having burned it.” After 
that catastrophe, however, it was subjected to frequent repairs, or rather 
“ restorations,” by successive Primates, — by Primate Hampton, in 1612; by 
Primate Margetson, in 1675 ; by Primate Lindsay, in 1713 ; by Primate 
Boulter, in 1729 ; and by Primate Robinson, between the years 1766 and 
1784 *. The repairs were, however, eflfected " piecemeal and the structure 


presented an heterogenous 
mass, until the piescnt arch- 
bishop, Lord John Beresford, 
was promoted to the see of 
Armagh — to which he was 
translated, fiom Dublin, on the 
22nd of June, 1822. His 
Grace immediately applied 
himself to the woik of its com- 
plete restoration ; setting a 
munificent example, which 
was liberally and extensively 
followed t* We have obtained 
drawings of the interior, in its 



state before and after the restoration. The reader will be interested in con- 


trasting both. It is here represented before the skill of the artist was brought 


to bear upon it. 


* In I I2A, the roof wu repaired mth uIm, by Pnmate Celiua, having for tho period of one handled end 
thirty yean, after the file in 996, been only repaired in part. A more perfect rettontion wai eflheted by the 
Pnmate Geloiiiu, in 1145, on which occuion, accordiog to the aouahiti, he eonitructed a kiln ot fumaeelbr 
the preparation of limo ; which kiln appean to have been quadrangular, and wu of the extraordinary dioMnaloBa 
of nxty feet on every aide. 

t The original eddfioe appeara, from the authonty of the tripartite Life of ita founder, to have bun on 
obloDg atruetun, 140 feet in length, and divided into nave ondoboir, according to the cuatom of all andeot 
Iiuh churehu. Tho preaentohurah differa from itanneient pradeceaaor in form and aue ; itaahape beiiq; that 
of a oroaa, and ita Interior meunrementa 18S^ foot in length from eut to wut, and itabreadthin thetiuMpta 
119 foot from north to uuth. “ The interior ia mamented with wveral aplendid monumenta, of whkdi the 
moat remarkable for beauty and ooatlineaa ia that of the pioua, worthy, and learned Dean Drelinooart-Hi work 
of the mut ftaona aenlptor, Ryahnek. The otiier monumenta mut worthy of notice are thou of the Ufov. 

8 H 
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A public meeting was held on the 14th of March, 1835, and subscriptions 
were entered into, headed by the Primate, on so munificent a scale,thatthe work 

was rapidly pioceeded with ; upwards 
of £1S,000 were at once contributed ; 
the restoration having been entrusted 
to Mr. Cottingham, the accomplished 
architect whose reputation had been 
previously established by his successful 
restorations of Rochester Cathedral and 
the Abbey of St. Albans * He took 
the fine old edifice as his model ; from 
the beauty and grandeur of which he 
made no essential departure We have 
here a print which may convey some 
idea of the improvement to which it 
was subjected. 

In its present state, no ecclesiasti- 
cal structure in Great Britain, of simi- 
lar * extent, surpasses in grace and 
beauty the Cathedral of Armagh — 
crowning the summit of the hill, over- 
looking a wide expanse of rich country 
— pre-eminently lich in liistorical associations — it has received from the mind 
of the architect, by whom it has been "restored,” all the advantage that 



Dr Jenn^, Rector of the Panth, who died in 1758 , Pnnwte Robiiwon— a butt bj Bacon , William Vimount 
Cbarlemont, who died in 1671. and hii fatlicr, W'llliiim Baron CaulSeld , and the late Rot. Thomaa Carpen- 
dale, Maater of the Endowed Claaaic School of Annaph, erected in 181B The monumentafor which the 
original cathedral waa celebrated, unfortunately no longer remain I Many of tbeae deaerred from poaterity a 
different fate— foi here were interred the farroea of Clontarf— the Tcnerable Bnan, and hia aon Mnrehard, 
and hia nephew Conan, and hia fnend llethlin, Pnnee of the Deciea of Waterford — here their hodica, which 
had been conveyed thither by the clergy, lay in funeral alate for twelve aueceaaive ntghta, during which 
paalma, hymna, and prayera were chaunted fn- their aoul^and well did they merit thoae ploua honoura." We 
ropy the above from the *' Dublin Penny Journal." Two other very intereating monumenta have been aince 
added— one to Pnmale Stuart, a alatue by Chantrey ; add one to Sir Thomas M olynein, by Roobilliae • 
irtnoved to the cathedral from the henaa of hia descendant. 


* The first aubaeription of the Primate was £8000 ; and we*undevatand It was aubaaquently incraaaed 
from time to time to £80,000— the cost of the work having greatly eiceeded the orlgliMl ealfmata. Tho 
rosteimtien was commeneod hefore public aid was caHed for. la 1884, Mr. Cottingham bad made a aatiafos- 
tery report,BBd before the end of that year had ramevad the pien of the tewor, oAleb were found ** unequal 
to bear its weight they won n^a^ by otben, reatif« upon a men iidld feundatlM, **01 the aMeutloo 
•f which Che whole weight of the tower area sustained, withont foe allghteet cfaek or satilaMt, till tha naw 
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modem ait could give it, without impairing its primitive character — ^no change 
having been introduced that is not in keeping with the original design^ and , 
in perfect harmony with its sacred purpose*. 

Although the relics of ancient times are remarkably rare within the 
city of Armagh, they are very abundant in its immediate vicinity: of 
Norman casUes, indeed, there are few or none ; but of ages far more remote 
there exist some of the most striking in Ireland. The “ Rath of Navan” is 
distant about two miles from the cathedral ; in its general character it 
resembles the Hill of Tara, and is more pictuiesque though less extensive. It 
is said to have been the site of the Palace of Eamhain, erected A m. 8603 ; 
adjoining to it was a “ House of the Red-branch Knights ;** and to this 
day, eveiy place in the neighbourhood retains a name similar to that which 
it might have borne before the Chiistian era : thus, for example, ** a town- 
land close beside the hill is still denominated Cieevc Roe, a name which, in 
English letters, expresses the very sound designated m the Irish characters 
by the words Craobh Ruadh — the red branch.** It is impossible to examine 
this Rath without being fully convinced that, huge as it is, it was the pioduce 
of human labour. Various relics of antiquity are dug up from time to time 
in its vicinity ; so numerously, indeed, that a cottager seldom occupies a day 
in delving a field without sti iking his spade against some record of long-past 
ages — arrow-heads, continually ; sometimes a spear-head or a skene, and, now 
and then, a brooch or ring of costly workmanship t> These alone afford 
evidence of the early greatness of Armagh ; a subject, however, concerning 
which history furnishes us with proofs abundant, clear, and conclusive 

We might occupy a large portion of our work — and certainly to advantage 


* A Roman Catholic cathedral ie in oonne of erection, on the lummit of a hill adjacent to that on 
irhieh atande the ancient itructure. Accoiding to the plana, it will bo a very extenilve and mognifiomt 
building. They have a atory current in Anna^, that when the reatoration of the ancient cathedral waa 
completed, and the venerable edifice appeared in more thanita original beauty, the Roman Catholic Prlmato 
went to examine It. Being aaked hia opinion aa to the improvementa it had undergone, he expreaaed himaelf 
fully laliafled therewith ; obaerving that, *' the Lord Pnmate had done but what waa right {" and adding, 
pleaMntly, it ii the duty qf an outyotny tenant to leave the premuee an proper reptdr.” « 

t Mr. Corry, to whom we have already rafeired, a reipectable trader in Armagh, haa formod an interact., 
iug, valuable, and indeed extenaive muaeum, of artaelea eolleoted entirely in the neighbourhood of the Rath. 
He pointed out to us the aeveral apota where the raieat of them had been diacovered ; and afforded ui much 
valuable information, which our limltt will not at praicnt permit ua to turn to aocount 

t Nial'a grave ” ia atill pointed out on the banka of the Callau, immediately adjacent to the oity. Ho 
wai a king of Claterui- .a.d. 846~who Caught and conquered the Darea. Ho la aald to have Alien a victim 
to hia humamty ; for after aehievinga hrilUant victory, ho eommanded ono of bia eaptaina to paaa the rivorand 
pufMo the flying enemy. The watera, augAeutad by reoent mma, were mihing with fn^tful impetuoaity, and 
carried away the wamor. The king ordered hia fiallowera to the reacuej bnt none of them obeyed, luatantly 
he dmhed, himmlf, Into the owrent, and waa drowned. Tmdition praaerved the atorywand the place of hn 
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— ^by details of interesting objects in the County of Armagh ; either with 
regard to the happy position of its inhabitants generally ; the beauties of its 
scenery ; — ^parts of the banks of the Ban river being exceedingly rich in the 
picturesque ; — its ancient remains ; its modern improvements, in reference alike 
to mansions, cottages, farms, and estates ; imd above all, the efforts of its 
landlords to promote the welfare, augment the comforts, and better the con- 
dition of its people. We are reminded, however, of the absolute necessity of 
compression ; and are compelled to postpone our remarks upon a subject of 
especial interest — the magnificent Lough Neagh ; which borders the northern 
division of the County, although it belongs more properly to the County ot 
Antrim. In driving to this noble lake from our head-quarters, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Portadown, we passed through a singular district called “ the 
Munches.” Let the reader imagine a tract of bog, stretching far and away : 
carriage and cart roads have been formed through it at great expense ; yet 
the only change of soil is from bad bog to good bog, from turf so black 
and hard, that its very sight gladdens the housewife’s heart, to poor pale- 
brown crumbling stuff, which the poor burn because they can afford no better. 
Numerous are the squatters, notwithstanding, who have cultivated patches of 
this arid common into productive land. 

At the termination of this outspread bog, wc came in sight of Lough Neagh ; 
and soon standing upon its banks we saw as it were a sea, encompassed by land. 
Of its peculiar features — and they arc numerous — we shall hereafter have 
occasion to speak. 

Our visits to the towns of Armagh afforded us much enjoyment. Porta- 
down, Lurgan, and Tanderagee have each a “ thriving look their large 
nuurkets suggested the notion of abundance ; and the warehouses for the sale 
of linen bore testimony to the industry that produces wealth. From a hill, 
that rises just above Tanderagee, there is a most glorious and exciting prospect 
of the surrounding country — 6eenthence,forverymanymileB,in every direction; 
and looking into several of the adjacent counties — the view, in reference either 
to its picturesque or moral character, is cheering in the extreme ; — culti- 
vated mountains, fertile valleys, gentlemen’s dopiains richly planted, cottages 
not huddled unhealthily together, but spread over the land ; each of which 
might be copied as a picture of rural grace and domestic comfort.* 

* The priocifd proprietor of Tandengee U Lord Mendeville ; who tritb hU neighboiiri, Lords Fkmhaoi 
eod Roden, Colonel Bleohor end the Marqois of Downabire, boTo contributed leigeljr to the present dieerinf 
eenditlon of the eenntp of Ara^. Lord Mendeville hoe established no fbwer then sfaitoou dblriet schools 
e« his estate, in this neifhhoiirhoed— Cer the support of which he derolso iTlOOO per sanan, out of an 
fneoae bp no mtuu laifo. In the stAeols there an 22 tanehen, and the aean^ dallj a tt end an e e of 
eehelsn Is 2000. Thepare mafaitaiaed indspendentiporaidflraagianpeesietp. 
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There are few parts of Armagh county which do not supply some 
interesting or important contribution to history. The fort of Charlemont^ 
which stands on the borders of Tyrone, demands especial notice. During the 
biief contest between William and 
James, the governor was a brave 
officer, named Teague O’Regan. 

Schomberg summoned the fort, 
and received for answer, that 
he was an old logue and should 
not have it ; ” to which the Dutch- 
man sent a reply “ that he would 
very soon give the governor 
better cause for anger.” The 
fortress was exceedingly stil^ng; 
it occupied the summit of a hill 
which commanded a very im- 
portant pass, and overlooked the 
Blackwater ; it was surrounded 
by a morass, and approachable 
only by two narrow causeways. 

Its possession was very necessary 
to Schomberg, and he deteimined 
to “ get it by some means or 
other;” but finding the garrison and the governor resolute to keep him 
out, and knowing that he had to do with brave and experienced soldiers, he 
** sat down” quietly before the fort, to wait until famine had done the work 
for him. And this ensued, at length ; the gallant old governor capitulated 
** on his own terms,” and marched out with all the honours of war*. 

There is, in the County of Armagh, another small and insignificent spot, 

• An aneodote u recorded which exhibit! the iteni and resolute oharaoter of the old soldier. An 
attempt was made to lebeve the gamson , an officer named Mo Mahon, at the head of 600 men, gallantly 

made his way through the besiegers and reached the walls of the fort. Teague O'Began, howeeer, had men 
enough for his purpoae ; he aorepted the supply of proTistens Me Mahon had brought, but obstinately refiiasd 
to admit his aoldun, Inasmueh as they would speedily consume the food they bad oonveyed, and render their 
enterprise worse than useless. He bade them, therefore, fight their way back agam. But old Sehombeig, 
who was alire to the morement— (Barns indeed etates that he foresaw It, and so '* allowed Mo Mahon to peas 
after a slight renstanoe,”)— 4tood in the way, and to return was impossible. Two attempts Wars made, how. 
ever, and twice they were driTen back under shelter of the walls of Oharlemont. StiU old Teague ** swore 
if they could not make their way out they diould hare no lodging or entertainment witUn and the 
unlueky detachment Were oempelled to take up their quarters upon the oountenearp, hetwaen the fhrtrem and 
the enemy, where they continned in a most mieenible eonditiott, until thegoeemer was oompeDed to capitulate. 
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which beara a name in history ; “the Battle of the Diamond” is almost as 
famous in the north, as “ the Battle of the Boyne.” We travelled some three 
or four miles out of our route from Armagh to Fortadown to visit the place — 
a cluster of hovels dignified with the rank of village, and called “the 
Diamond ;” — a term frequently used in the northern counties, to indicate an 
assemblage of buildings which, taken together, are diamond-shaped ; thus the 
market-place of Derry is in the centre of the Diamond ; so also is that of 
Coleraine ; and the few cabins to which we more immediately refer, although 
changed in form, by time, from that of a diamond to that of a triangle, 
retains the name it originally bore. It was never more than a mere collection 
of cottages ; built in a small valley, or, rather, a ravine, upon both sides of 
which steep hills look down. A stream, of some depth, must have been, at 
one period, running in the vicinity, for in the contest of 1795, several 
persons were drowned there; it has, however, disappeared. There, in 1795, 
originated the “ Orange Societies,” which, for neaily half a century — while 
they existed — occupied no small share of the world's attention ; for in their 
after influence upon the destinies of Ireland, they were made to play very 
prominent parts. The reader will be naturally curious to know something of 
their history. We shall give it very briefly, for the space to which we are 
limited is nearly exhausted. As we have ebewhere had occasion to remark, 
towards the close of the last century, when the French Republic was arrang- 
ing a descent upon the Irish coast, anticipating a general rising of the 
Irish population against the British government, and so contemplating the 
junction of Ireland with France, the Roman Catholics of Ulster were asso- 
ciated under the title of “ Defenders ; ” their avowed object was to terminate 
die connexion between England and Ireland. Upon this point it is 
needless to state further than that — according to the authority of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, a conspicuous leader of the duafiected Iruh, in French 
pay — ^the oath of the Defenders was “ that they will be fiiithful to the 
United Nations of France and Ireland.” Into this subject it b neither 
requbite nor desirable that we enter at any length ; but so much is neces- 
sary to show that the parties who combined for the opposite purpose — to 
continue and maintain connexion with England — were acting upon the 
defensive when they took up arms and formed themselves into societies 
which afterwards became known and recognised as *' Orange Societies;’* 
the adversaries of the Defenders” having previously been distinguished 
as ** Feep-of-Day Boys.’’ It b diflicult now to say, with certainty, how these 
two great parties were first created. At that period the penal laws against 
Roman Oatholics prohibited them from keeping arms, and to obtain them 
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they were driven to the practice (still too common in disturbed districts in 
Ireland) of taking them forcibly at night. There were then no organised 
police, and the law was very inefficiently administered. The Protestants 
therefore became greatly alarmed ; — ^not without reason, as the events of the 
few following years proved — and in order to discover and prevent the rob- 
bery of arms, roamed about the country in small armed bodies. From the 
hours at which tl^se patrols were made, they derived the name of ‘'Peep-o’-day 
boys.” To oppose this system the Homan Catholics found it necessary to 
organize their attacks, and assumed the name of “ Defenders.” This account, 
though probable enough, is, however, far from certain, and some suppose 
that the two parties originated merely in some private feud, which, after a 
time, was converted by pohtical agents into a religious war. 

Their quarrels wei e conducted with the bitterest animosity, and gave rise 
to much bloodshed. The Peep-o’-day boys had no regular system of union, 
while their adversaries formed a perfectly organized combination, with signs 
and pass- words. The latter, therefore, in a short time became a most power- 
ful body — not confined to the north, but extending over a large portion of the 
kingdom. Outrage and bloodshed — amounting sometimes to barbarous mas- 
sacres — became so common, especially in the northern counties, as to awaken 
the seiious alarm of the Irish Parliament. A select Committee of the Lords 
was appointed in 1793, who made a very strong Heport upon the subject. 
To confute the opinion that the violence of the Defenders had the countenance 
of the heads of the Homan Catholic Church, a pastoral admonition was 
immediately afterwards circulated by Dr. Troy, the Homan Catholic Arch- 
bisbpp, and the then great advocate of the Homan Catholic claims. 

Several skirmishes having occurred in the county of Armagh between the 
opposing parties, and some lives having been lost, a truce was agreed upon, and 
a meeting took place at the house of a man named Winter, in the village of the 
Diamond, by which a Homan Catholic clergyman, on the one part, and a Pro- 
testant gentleman, on the other, bound themselves, for their respective parties, 
that peace between both should be strictly preserved for a period named. 
The Protestant gentleman was fired at on his way home, after having affixed 
his name to the treaty, and his party was, on the next day, attacked by /above 
seven hundred of the Defenders ; but it is asserted that these Defenders ** 
were, at the time, ignorant of the ftu:tthat an armistice had been agreed upon. 
Thus exasperated, both parties prepared for a resort to arms — both assembled 
in large numbers — the one upon the one hill that overlooked the Diamond, and 
the other upon the hill opposite ; each having laid in a large store of provisiona 
and ammunition, and each being amply provided with weapons. The battle 
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took place on the 2lBt of September, 1795 ; and happily, before very much 
mischief was done, although several lives were sacrificed, the parties were 
separated by the timely arrival of the military. 

Out of this affray — ^preceded as it undoubtedly was by many other 
unhappy quarrels, and a terrible state of insubordination In the County of 
Armagh — arose the “ Orange Institutions.” For the Protestants of that county, 
and ultimately of all Ireland, formed themselves into lodgps, to which they 
gave a name which, ever since, has been dearly cherished by the one party, 
and utterly execrated by the other, until, within a comparatively recent 
period, the direct interference of the Crown terminated their existence. 

According to some reports, the first lodge was formed on the field where the 
battle of the Diamond was fought — among the men who had been actually 
engaged in it. According toother accounts, a considerable portion of the routed 
Defenders escaping into the county of Tyrone, renewed the system of aggres- 
sion there, and it was more immediately for the purpose of resisting this body 
that the first lodge was formed ; a village called Dian, on Lord Caledon’s 
estate, in the county of Tyrone, claiming “ the honour” of being the first place 
of meeting. This latter is believed to be the more correct account. The lodge 
consisted merely of yeomen and a few respectable farmers of the middling 
rank of life — ^little imagining that it was to be the germ of so numerous and 
mighty a body as the ** Orange Institution ” afterwards became. 

The Association of United Irishmen had been formed three or four 
months previously — in May, 1795. It is, however, very unlikely that the 
framers of the first Orange Societies had originally any view of counteract- 
ing the operations of this body, although in after years they became so efficient 
for that purpose. The circumstances of the formation of the early lodges, and 
the rank in life of their founders, render it highly improbable that they 
would, or indeed could, form a design so comprehensive. 

The Institution was found so effective, that it was soon encouraged by the 
gentry of the neighbourhood. In a short time several lodges were formed, 
with a regular system of rules for their guidance. They consisted chiefly of 
persons in the humble ranks of life ; the rules and ceremonies adopted were such 
as were likely to strike, the minds of such men, and were full of mysteries. 
As none but Protestants were admitted, and most of these were Presb3rteriBns, 
-the Institution xMurtook considerably of the religious character of that sect. 
United in a cause which they believed to be a holy one, they alwa3rs com- 
menced and concluded their meetings with prayer, a custom which continued 
to be universally observed ever afterwards, though their other rules were of 
course modified and altered when the management of the Institution came into 
the hands of more enlightened men. 
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Among the nobility and gentry of the North who were the first to join 
actively in furthering the interests of the new Institution, were Lords Hertford, 
Abercom, Northland, and Londonderry — and the infiuential families of the 
Verners, Slackers, Richardsons, and Brownlows. The Institution spread 
rapidly through the whole of the North of Ireland, and there is at least this 
fact in favour of its utility at that time, that the North, from being the 
most disturbed, became, and has ever since continued, the most peaceable and 
thriving portion of Ireland ; and during the subsequent outbreak in 1798 
was the only part apparently uninjured by that frightful convulsion. 

In little more than two years the Institution extended itself to the capital. 
The first lodge formed in Dublin was founded early in the year 1798. In 
after times it became, as is well known, one of the most influential and 
numerous associations that ever existed, extending throughout England and 
Scotland, and even into the colonies. The first lodge in England was formed 
in 1808, in Manchester. In 18^1, the Grand Lodge of England removed to 
London, and held their meetings in the house of Lord Kenyon, in Fortman- 
square ; and in 1836 the number of Orangemen in England was stated to have 
been between 1^0,000 and 140,000. Although the English Orangemen were 
governed by similar rules, and had the same Grand Master (the Duke of 
Cumberland), and the same system of signs and pass-words, there seems to 
have been very little unity of action between them and the Orangemen of 
Ireland, except, perhaps, immediately after their first institution *. 

* The ceremoniei obaerved at the Institution of on Orangeman were briefly these— The candidate, 
carrying lu his hand a bible and the book of the rules of the society, was introduced at a meeting of the lodge, 
of which lie propoted to become a member, by two sponson— one of whom was bis proposer, and the other 
the member who hod seconded him. Ho was placed at the end of the room while the other members stood 
in their places. The chaplain of the lodge, or in his absence a brother nominated by tbe master, repeated 
some Scripture verses expressive of tbe power and paternal care of Providence, and tbe neoeoslty of trust in 
Him in time of danger. The master then asked, •* Fnend, what dost thou desire in this meeting pf true 
Orangemen P " The candidate answered, Of my own free will and accord I desire admission into your loyal 
institution." The mister then uked, ‘‘ Who will vouch for this friend that he is a true Protestant ssid loyal 
■ubjeotP” to whloh the sponsors rephed, giving then names. Tbe master then qnestioned tbe candidate 
^**®**— Master : “ What do you cany in your hand ? " Candidate : " The word of God." Master . ** Under 
the oasuronoe of these worthy brothers we trust that you carry it olio in your heart. What is that other 
book P* Oandidate ; “The book of your rules and regulations." Master : “ Under the like assurance wo 
trust that you will study them well, and obey them in all lawful mattem. Tlievefote we gladly receive 
you into the order. Orangemen, bring to me your friend." The candidate was then invested with the deoo- 
mtion of the order— on orange sub. The ch^ihin then again repeated a eelection of Scripture venee, end the 
maslor raid, We reoeive thee, dear brother, into the religioas and loyal institution of Orangemen ; trusting 
that thou wilt abide a devoted servant of God, and a tnw boUovor in his son Jesus Christ— a fhithful subject 
of the King and suiqiortor of our ooostltutioD. Eo^ thou Ann in the Protestant Church, holding steadilj 
her pious doetrines and observing her ardlnanoee. Make thyself a friend of all pious and peaceable men ; 

otrift and looking. bonovoloiMe ; slow to toko ofEonee and offering none. In the name of our 
wotherhood 1 Ud thoe welcome, and pray that timu majst lopg oontiuue among them a worthy Qnnge- 
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The system of secret signs and pass-words in order to recognise each other 
whenever they might meet, and the strict privacy of their meetings, were natural 
schemes considering the circumstances of their first institution. It has, how- 
ever, been much regretted by more, enlightened Orangemen, that so much 
mysticism was ever adopted. It gave rise and probability to all the stories 
circulated by their enemies, and rendered them as individuals far less able to 
confute them. Without examining particularly the merits or demerits of 
the Institution, or pronouncing to which most weight is due — the boasts of 
Orangemen as to their loyalty, liberality, and high character, or the charges 
of their enemies as to their bigotry, cruelty, and intolerance — it must be 
admitted that nothing could be more charitable, or breathe a purer or more 
peaceful spirit, than their recognised book of rules and regulations*. It is 

uian, ii«ui«ly^Cettiing God, lionuunng iho King, and iniunUming the law." Tbc masior then cuaitnuni- 
cated tbe aigui and paM-norda of tlie order, and t be chaplain in conJuaion rr]K)ulLd the vente, “Glory to 
GmI in the higheat, on earth, peace, good will towarda men." 

Tina ceremonial alightly differed lu different lodgea, but the principal featurea of it were exactly tbc aauiu 
in all. It waiin tome few tbc cuatoni to impoaean oath or a promiae of acrrecy. Tbia uiiueoeoaory and 
miachievoua portion of the ceromnn\ wao, however, much diacouragcd, and declared to he contrary to tiio 
rulea of tbe inatituUon by an addreaa of tlie Gnnd Lodge puhlibhcd ni 181^8. 

A brother once admitted into one lodge was fiec ot all lodgea in every part of the world, and obtained 
admiMion to their nieetings by giving tlie wgn and |iaaa-«ord. The aiiprcuic uianngoment of the affaire o( the 
society waa vested in tbe Grand faidge, who met in Dublin, and ronsiated of the moat infliuential momben of 
tlie body, and officera deputed from the various provincial lodgea. Tiie priiici|Nil body of rulei aud regulations 
waa passed aud adopted in IflOll, and continued in use With a few ulterations until tiie dissolution of tbe aociet}. 

* Kroni thia bouL of** Rulea and Rcgulationa " we copy two pussagus ; the tint iiitruduotor), tlie aecoiid 
which relatca to the qualificalioua of membera. “ Thu institution u formed by persona deainng, to tbc 
utmost of their power, to supimrt and defend his Majesty King George tlie Fourth, the constitution and laws 
of tbia country, and the aueceasiou to tbc throne in iiia Majesty 'a iDualnoua house, beiny Prot0$tantf for the 
defence of their itcrsons and piojierty, end for the niaiotenance of tbe ihioit of the country; aud fortboao 
|Hirposi*a they bold themacives obliged, when lawfully called upon, to he at all tiuios ready to asaist the civil 
and military powers in tbe just and lawful discharge of then duty. They aasociate also in honour of 
King WUliaui III., Prince of Orange, whoso name they will perpetually Iwai, u supporters of bis glorious 
inemory, and the true religion by law established in this United Kingdom." 

** This b, exelnsively, a Protestant Aasocution ; yet, detesting an intolerant spirit, it admito no persons 
into lU brotbeefaeod who are not well known to be inoapable of persecuting, injuring, or upbrnidiog any one 
on account of hu religloas opinions iis principle b to aid aud assist loyal subjects of every leligiotirpenuuiou, 
by protecting them from vieleuoe and opprasrion." 

QosuFioanoMs.— “ Au Onmgeauin ehould have a atneere Iqve and veneration for his Almighty Maker, a 
Atm and steadfast Adth in the tbrionr of the world, eonvioend that be b the only Mediator between a ainful 
craatura and on offended Creator. Hb dbporiffon should be bninaiie and oompaMionaie, and hla brbavloar 
Idnd and conciliatory— on enemy to aavoge bmtality and nnchriaibD eruelty. He should low mdonal and 
Improving aoeiety, Ihlthfully regard the Protestant wligion, and siucerely desire to propsgab lb preeepU. He 
sbonld haw a katnd of euisliig and swearing, and toUog the name of God in vain ; aud ho shonU nse all 
opportnnitias of diseoaii^Bg .Ibcse rimmaful pnetiees. Wisdom and prudenoe shonld giildo hb actions; 
tempmnoe and sobriety, honaaqr and integrity, direct bb oendnet ; and tbe hononr and glory of hbUngaad 
eonniry, bo the moiivas of hb omsrtloaB*** 

The niba fnithcr providod that “ tib propeaer of a oandidalt shall aaibiy the lodge that ha has put a 
copy of tbeae laws and ordinanw Into iba hands of the eaudidato, before aueh propoaitien." 



also but £Eur to add that the Society stood the test of two most scrutinudug 
Parliamentary Committees — one of the Lords, in the year 18S5, and the other 
of the Commons, 1836, without the slightest imputation being cast upon it 
which has any weight with rational men. 

The Orange Society was dissolved in the year 1886. After the proceedings 
before a committee of the House of Commons, in consequence of the declared 
wish of the Crown, and before any Act of Parliament was passed which could 
interfere with their proceedings, a meeting of the Ghrand Lodge was summoned, 
on the 13th April in that year. After much debate, the question of dissolution 
was carried by a majority of 92 to 62. It was questioned by some of the lodges 
whether the deputed authority of the Grand Lodge authorised this resolution. 
It was, however, in the end generally aequiesced in by them all, or, at least, 
with very few exceptions ; and a society of almost unprecedented magnitude, 
compriciing a very large proportion of the most wealthy and influential 
noblemen and gentlemen in the kingdom, and nunibering, we understand, 
above 250,000 members, voluntarily separated. 

Wc have thus endeavoured to condense as much as possible the informa- 
tion we have gathered concerning the origin and history of the ** Orange 
Institution ; it is not our object to follow it out more particularly ; in fact, it 
had such extensive and important influence upon all the political events which 
succeeded its establishment, that an account of its progress and proceedings 
would be u history of Ireland from the year 1793 to the year 1836. 

It is scai'cely necessary for us to observe that this ** Orange Institution ** 
has been pictured to us by all parties. It has been essentially our duty — 
and a duty we have at all times, under all circumstances and in all places, 
laboured conscientiously to discharge — ^to obtain information from the adver- 
saries as well as the supporters of any system, subject, or measure ; and 
to endeavour to form oui* own conclusions as to the nature of the evidence 
roceived,-^which, in Ireland, is singularly conflicting and contradictory upon 
nearly every topic concerning which inquiry can be made. 

We feel assured, indeed, that we cannot have proceeded thus far with our 
work without having satisfied our readers that this principle guides us in 
every line we write. 

We need not say that in Ireland the name of an “ Orangeman ** is almost 
inconceivably odious to a very vast proportion of the people. No doubt much 
of this is attributable to the fact that they maintained Protestant ascendancy 
when England, of herself, could not have maintained it, and so balked and 
disappointed the enemies of England and Protestantism : but that much of it 
must be traced to the cruelties, oppressions, and utter recklessness of just 
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dealing, exercised by some Orangemen towards their Roman Catholic brethreiji^ 
is, at least, equally certain. We have shown that in principle the Orange 
tution cannot be described as even uncharitable ; but in practice it was often 
otherwise. Although among its leading members were some of the most 
enlightened, most upright, and most humane gentlemen in Great Britain, it 
contained some who were alike ignorant of their duty towards their GU)d and 
their neighbour, and who had reasoned themselves into a notion that in 
persecuting a Roman Catliolic they were doing both service. Their conduct, 
undoubtedly, gave a show of justice to charges advanced against the body. 

In former times, when the laws were comparatively inefficient, and the 
Protestants were a few, isolated in the midst of adversaries, such an association 
may have been necessary, and therefore justifiable ; but when circumstances 
had changed, and such necessity no longer existed, it w^is wisdom, policy, 
and justice to terminate a system which sustained discord, and effectually 
prevented that which can alone render Ireland really prosperous — a termina> 
tion of hostilities between its people on the ground of differences in Religion. 

We hold it as incontrovertible that the use lof any particular emblem, 
sign, or token, calculated to promote a breach of the peace and to stir up evil 
passions, is an act of which the law should take cognisance ; and that, there- 
fore, rightly, the law was, at length, called into operation to prevent the 
continuance of that which had become an evil. But it is only justice to 
state — and it is difficult to conceive how any unprejudiced reader of history 
can amve at an opposite conclusion — ^that if the retention of Ireland was an 
advantage to England, England is certainly indebted to the Orange 
Societies,’* for having retained Ireland as part and parcel of the dominions 
of Great Britain; for assuredly, if there had been no Union of Irish 
Protestants, acting together and in concert, between the years 1793 and 1800, 
Ireland would have become — for a time, at least — a Province of France. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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